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TELUGH BALLAD POETEAL 
BY J. A. BOYLE, Esq., M.G.S. 


ME iLe late Mr. GoTer compiled . Ms j 
“ Folk-Son'^ of Soatkerii India,” t-Le 
only dialect of tke Dravidmn tongues wMck went 
nnrepresented in Ms eoliedion was ilie Telugn. 
TLe omission of tliat dialect appeared to Mnij 
Lowerer, too glaring a defect; and in order to 
supply it lie inserted a few Terses from tLe 
poem of Yemana, as a specimen, of Telngn verse. 
I^Tow tlie didacti,e, and in parts polemical, poem 
of Yemana can no more be tmtlifiilly classed as 
a folk-song tban the Lamentations of Jeremiali 
or the Satfres of Jnvenal. Those bold denuncia¬ 
tions of the vanity of BrahmanicaL ritualism, 
of the observance of times and seasons, and 
of the making clean of cup and platter, were 
written long after that rude condition had been 
passed in wMch, for want of general culture and 
the common use of writing, popular literature 
is graven on men’s hearts alone, and written | 
nowhere but on their memories. It may be diffi- i 
cult to define within precise limits and beyond 
the reach of controversy the exact type of a 
folk-song. It is, however, quite safe to deny that 
character to so complex and elaborate a poem 
as the verses of Yemana. Simplicity of thought 
and subject is one undeniable characteristic 
of the firetfruits of national composers. The 
Y^ar-song that sounded in the ears of rude war¬ 
riors as they marched; the Wine-song that 
pleased them as they revelled; and the Love- 
song that expressed the softer and better, feel¬ 
ings of man, when moved hy the strongest 


passion of his nature, these are the three prin¬ 
cipal types of early ballad poetry. And these 
types and subjects were repeated and varied 
infinitely according to the mood of bard or 
audience. A cMef s fimeral awoke strains that 
told all his life’s stojy, with its wars and loves 
and revels; and at marriage or fetal day the 
singer .would strike softer chords, but on the 
same, lyre, and weave into Ms facile veree well- 
known liames of clan-warriors, and remembered 
scenes of love’s victories or war’s triumphs. 

It is therefore to be hoped that while the 
treasui'es of national poetry are being gleaned 
from so many languages, the stores of the sweetest 
dialect of Southern India may not oe overlooked, 
ana tnat the popular songs of the Telugu people 
may be collected. That such exist it is the object 
of the present writer to show; but hM fitful glean¬ 
ings are wortMess, except as they may lead other 
and more competent gatherers to the field. 

The specimens of popular ballads which are 
now^ offered are undoubtedly the composition of 
rami bards. They have been gathered by the. 
roadside, from rude men that could neither 
read nor write. The ploughman who sang to 
Ms team, and the carter as he sat between Ms 
bullocks, have contributed snatches of song, of 
wMch they often only half-knew the meaning, 
and which they changed and corrupted into 
ihefrrough and vulgar tongue. The very shn- 
pEciiy and boldness of the vere^ are Iheir 
iwtificate of graramen«s, and attest ihe un- 
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skilled rudeness of tlie singer’s tkouglit, and tlie 
uncritical patience of the simple listeners. 

The first ballad is apparently a modem com¬ 
position, sung by the family minstrel of a 
Poligar, or petty chieftain in the Ceded Districts. 
The man, of the Boya caste, from whose mouth 
I wrote it, was a native of Bellary. The name 
of the hero, Papadu, marks him as a member 
of the Hayadu or the Kapu caste, bnt I have 
been miable to identify bis family or history. 
Kot only local traditions, but sober records and 
officM history, preserve the memories of these 
turbulent Poligars. Their forts are now crum- 
blingruins; and their descendants have snnkupon 
the dead level of struggling farmers; but their 
stories live in the ballads that the family minstrel 
once sang at the little court, and which now 
linger in the memories of a whole country-side. 
The minstrel tels ns nothing of the hero’s 
parentage except his mother’s name/Saramma, 
but plunges hi medias res at once with a kind 
of %var-cry of the hero— 

Vastadi, tanu, sarvairya Papadu ! 

■ '1 come, %fs I, the mighty Papadu! 

Then, conies a description of iiis leave-taMng, 
in which he tells his mother Iiis ambition and 1 
his aims:— 

Talii kohiTuku vadige vellenu,. 

Talliki dandainuga nilichenu, 

Tern katti vyavasyamu, amma 
Yengile munta yetta lenu. 

Is-Ottudiiim Golkonda pattanam: 

Dilliki inozur navuduuu: 

Mydii gadiyala Bandar kottudanu : 
llukkota Kandanura tsuchi; . 

BMLgtk-m kadijalu pettuduiiu. 

Mauakanta bantretu tana melu, 

Manakulakai mana vaddu, ra I 

Sarvayya Papa. i 

Then his mother quick he iiied. 

And lowly bent him by her side: 

Mother! to fix and drive the sliare. 

The filthy household-pot to b^r. 

Are not for me. My arm shall fall 
Ypoii Golkcaada’s castle wall: 

III scorn the lord of Bellifs might; 

To me shall Bandar yield this night; 
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in its directions, and rash in its expectations), 
Papadu proceeds to prepare for the war-path 
by arming himself with a -wonderful assortment 
of swords and daggers, each of which is 
described with fall detail. 

This being done, the hero appears in full 
armour, and one verse celebrates the terror that 
his noble presence inspired :— 

Adugo ! Papadu vastan’ ante’ 

Kundelln kurtsunda padenu; 

Ledi-pillalu leva leva, 

Pasi biddalu pain tagavu; 

Nakkaln simhaln tokkabudunu. 

Within its form low crouched the hare; 

Trembled the deer to leave their lair; 

The tender babes refused the breast; 

The fox and lion slunk to rest. 

Papadu next goes to the rendezvous to meet 
his followers. They meet in a grove of date- 
palm trees, and there engage in an essential 
preliminary of robber-warfare, to drink up their 
courage. However undignified this may ap¬ 
pear on the part of a hero of such pretensions 
as Papadu, this touch gives a great deal of local 
colour and reality to the description. 'No band 
of plundering Boyas w^ould start on a dacoiting 
expedition without a good drink j and the bard 
has raised even this act of his hero above the 
level of an ordinary drunken debauch by the 
wonderful virtues he has attributed to the toddy 
that was drunk on the occasion :— 

Papadu tagedi kallu, 

Yc tati, ye tati kallu ! 

Yelu pettite vein tegunu; 

Diviti pettite bogguna mandiinu ; 

Tagetappudu tiyaga viindenii; 

Taginavanni leva-nivvadu; 

Lechinavauni ponivvadu. 

Such toddy as he drank, I ween. 

On earth before was never seen. 

The finger dipped therein became 
Withered with secret fire; 

If kindled by a torch’s flame 
Than charcoal it burned higher; 

Y ho drank it loved that liqnor sweet. 

But he who drank his fill 
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TELUGU BALLA.D PDETBY. 


Mucli allowance mtist be inade for a poet w'bo 
had to entertain an audience all night long, to 
play down the setting moon, and whose chant 
was sure to fell him unless every trifle of detail 
and description that Ms theme afforded were 
spun ont to a length that is to ns wearisome. 

The measure is of the simplest, but not with¬ 
out a rude melody, that .readily lends itself to 
that intonation, rather than singing, with which 
Hindu veree is recited. 

Iiet ns compare with this rural epic some 
less ambitions pieces; short village lyrics of 
swains and maidens, the Corydons and Ama- 
ryllides of Andhra. 

The, following verses were snng by a young 
' rayat as he drew water from a well with a bucket 
and a pair of bullocks. Each stanza lasted him 
one hanl, so that each stream of the clear water 
was gi*eeted with a verse, as it rushed ifroin the 
bucket through the channels to Ms garden of 
rdgi below. After listening to Mm tbrongh the 
cool hours of the morning, I called Mm »as he 
left his work, and wrote from his mouth the 
words of Ms song—he could not write himself:— 

1 . 

Tegi, yegi yendsdaina ■ ; 

Yeduru gummi nidalaina 
Dudavadu mogadaina, i 

Yunda vale konda nadama. ^ 

2 . 

Yedurinti yerra Papa 
Tsutum’anna, kana radu : 

Papishti tallidaiidri 
Bair ella niwarn. 

3 . 

Yettu gubbalii yerra danni, 

Kora gubbalu yevvani palu 

Alu leni baluniki 

Aru nelala aranam, istun’. 

■ ■ 4.''. ' ■ ■ 

Gubbalunde tiru tsuchi 
Guddikonte tim nante’ 

Gunde-gala bantu ayte 
Gundlapalie kanama-ku-ra. 

1. 

We toil, we toil in burning, heat; 

The bamboo copse gives cool retreat. 

My husband dear, my love, must stay 

Among the Mils far away. 

2 . 

Pair Papa in my neighbour’s house 

I cannot see, she’s kept too close; 

Her good-for-nothing parents say 
Ho gadding out for you to-day.” 


3. 

Fair maiden with the swelling breast 
Who Oil tliy bosom shall be blest^ 

Ill sia: short moiitlis a sponseless bey 
TMs wedding gift shall crown with Joy, 

4. . 

He who thy bosom's charms miglii scan 
Would be a beauty-blinded mun : 

A hero bold of heart must come 
To sue thee in thy inountaia home. 

Some apology is necessary for the apparent 
want of connexion in these verses, and in some 
cases for their ungrammaticai form. There is 
no apology forthcoming. The words were w’ritteii 
down wdtb as great an approach to accu..acj 
as possible, and if it is in places hard to find 
a correct construction for the sentences, the 
defect must be attributed either to the vulgar 
corruptions of the original 'by the singer, or to 
the absence of the Bentleian faculty in the tran¬ 
scriber. 

Another song, siiii.il,ar in form and subject, 
was recited by the same rustic singer :— 

1 ... 

Eatri puta vastari antivi, 

Bachi gandainu tisi vuntiiii, 

Eatiiki iiivu ra iedu, 

EacMna gandamii rifci tappenii, 

2 . 

Kantsii gubbala kara-ko-di 
Manchi iiillafcii clicdimiki vacclie’, 
Tsuehiikoai Boya bidda 
Kantsu gubbalu kadala mite.’ 

3. 

Yadulu koppu biguvu ravike 
Tangi nillu chede’ Papa 
Tagalakari Eangadu vaechi 
Biguvu ravike pikkatillo.’ 

4. 

, Binne mida jilledhlalo 
MallMMi mudiitsiikoiite’ 

Modngu miiiulu moriagu ayye’ 

Mukku naku tsupnm’ amma! 

5. 

“Yanks nunti potuiiiiad’ante’ 

Jinka muti yerra padutsu; ” 

Yegu tsuchi etinadn 
Monnagadu Maliappa Hayadu. 

1 .' ■ 

“ I come,” you said, “ at evening’s shade 
I the sweet powder ready made; 

You came not at the evening hour, 

And that sweet powder missed its power. 
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2 . 

The forest-iieii with bosom fair 
Came down to gather water clear: 

The Boya saw, and 'that bright breast 
With amorous touch the youth caressed. 

. 3. 

With flowing locks and Jacket tight 
Came Papa, stooped and water drew ; 

At Eanga’s touch, the roguish wight, 

That swelling jacket open flew. 

4. 

Among the bushes on the mound, 

With many a kiss they sported round 
In shelter of the leafy grove : 

Show me thy pretty face, my love! 

, 5 . ■ 

“ See from the brook she goes,” he cried, 

“ The maiden fair with nostrils wide 
Then peeped and spied and followed keen, 
Mallappa Isayadn, I ween. 

Another song, similar to the last in form, and 
with only a slight change of subject, tells how 
a rejected lover upbraids his mistress, and when 
she comes to diuw water at his well refuses to 
help her:— 

1. 

Baviki varadi katti, 

Bavi nillu’ ella toli; 

Kanne padiitsii nillukii vachche’ 

** Hadava miinagadu* emi clietuiiu.” 

9 

** Kani kani—Khpadani, 

Kankulu ivvaka potivante, 

“ ontiga mllu doruku, lammidi V* 

Tolla jeBa vasantam ayye/ 

3. 

Xiv’ akka, naku dakken* ante, 

Sakkakkn nmkkukonti’ 

!Niv’ akka naku dakka ledu, 

Sakkalaku mnkka ledu. 

4. 

Bavi gaddana vunda vale* 

Nillu lota kaaa- vale* 

Bamaraku parupu 
Baai metta kana vale.” 


1 dng-a TFell, tmd bridged it Stare; 

The buEocks drew the water pore; 

A raaidea came to the water’s brink, 

“ AJas r’ she cried, “ my pot troa’t sink.” 

** Wait, maMes, wait; yad would not deign 
To give,” hB those mrs of grain 

A hmmj gets so help from me 
Hfr minted form was Mr to see. 


f Smia IS a coannoa to 




i 3. 

I “ Yes, sister, once your love I sought, 

j And to the stars I- made my tow ; 

Yow, sister, love avails me nought, 

Yo vows of love the stars hear now. 

4. 

Ay, stand you there on the welFs bank steep 
Till heaven send you water deep : 

W here lotus leaves make floating bed, 

There may you lay your haughty head.” 

The next song is a riide and almost childish 
rhyme, of which the whole merit and design is 
to be wedded to the notes of a simple Tune, 
j This and other songs of the kind are snng at that 
children’s feast known as the holciH^ when a 
ring of children dance round together, holdino* 
sticks in their hands, and each striking in time 
to the measure his stick against that in his 
neighbour’s band. The effect is to make a rough 
instrumental accompaniment, that certainly adds 
something of music to the simple song; especially 
when the sonnd is wafted on the ajr of a still 
night. 

Chinnadana nalla chinnadana 
jST vuri per’emi'ni per’emi. 

Yizamuga cheppite 

Yi venta vastauu nalla Chinnadana. 

-STa vuru yc-Ia ra, 
j ’ Xa pern vela ra ? 

I Gurtuga Gudibanda pern 

I Penugonda, andamii Palkoiida 

I Akkuda vuntanu tsakkani chinnadana. 

. Penugonda, Lepakshi, Peddapaiem gattu 

^ Tsaniigonda, Lalaiika, Santa Xarasapuram 

j Chieruvu Bharmavaram Bukkapattauam 

I \ urindlu mavi, nalla Chinnadana 

I Adugo ma vuru Tatimakulapalle. 

I Suaiamaku ra nulla chinnadana, 

Ee. 

I 0 maiden, fair maiden, 

j Come tell in my ear 

I Yliat village you dwell in, 

I The name that you bear. 

, And maiden, dear maiden, 

I pray tell me true, 

; Por maiden, fair maiden, 

I wouid fain follow you. 

‘ She. 

: Why ask me my village ? 

; Why ask me my name ? 

: Ee. 

0 maiden, fair maiden. 

Take heed what I tell: 

kea ci acccptsd W, and u sign“o£ r^eotion: 
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Gn^banda tiie name is 
Of ti© place wliere I dwell. 

Pennkonda’s Mgb. fortress, 

Palkonda tlie fair; 

’Tis there I await job. 

Oh, come to me there. 

&BBgO]ada, LepaksM, 

Peddapalem the steep, 

Biikkarayadii^s city, 

Where the waters lie deep; 
lAlanka the loaely, 

, ITarasapiiram’s grove; 

All these are my dwellings, 

Hy maiden, my love. 

She. 

See yonder’s, my village. 

Mid the shady date grove. 

, Se. 

liefe that he oii.r dwelling I 
Come thither, my love! 

I have ventured on my own authority to 
give the dialogue form to this song, for the 
simple reason that thus only can I put a 
meaning to the words. It is at best indeed little 
more than a string of names, hut this rather 
addst^ than lessens the genuine look of the 
song; for they are al phwjes within a circle of 
30 miles or so, in the n€ighhoiirh<x>d of 
Penngonda, the ancient seat of'the fallen house 
of Bnkkarayadn and the dynasty of Yijaya- 
nagar, and might therefore ■ he naturally strung 
together hy a village poet. The song is nothing 
more than a simple rhyme for children, and it 
would he foolish to look for an elahorete mean¬ 
ing in it. 

I will only add one more song to these speci¬ 
mens, hut that is, I think, the b^t and prettiest 
of aE- Kot only are its compositicm and form 
more truly lyric thm those of most that I have 
h^rd, hut its snhject is as pathetic and touching 
as that of “ Mariana in the moated grange.*’ 
A young maiden condemned to the unlovely 
drudgery of a Hindu household yearns for a 
lover, whom she pictures to herself, as she has 
seen hi-m rather in her dreams, than in the flesh. 
The last veree, however, shows that the lover 
hm an identily and a name of Ms own; go that 
the warm wishes of ihe maidm are the sighs of 
an that is only temporarily deprived 

of its object:— 

YetiH Tempalle Mga addam ayye’ 

Yeti mida kaungiii yenni naEaku 
Anduno ? sanda mama 1 


Vosamm% neti vela vontiga vunda lenu. 
ifa prayamu mogavani paiuka todu 
Ampave, sanda mama! 

CMkiti intlona chiniiardan’ unnaiiu! 

Ha prayamu chinnavaniii paluku todu 
Ampave, sanda mama I 
Tani mollalona vunnadi mohamhu 
Pidibaku, sanda mama! 

Ha mollaka kuchamuia pains 
Mopiiia tsalamma, sanda mama I 
Yani paiaka rommiina mida 
Pusina Gandamu, sanda mama-! 

Ha ariti nallala mida 
Rahna tsalamma, sanda mams! 

Yani sikha-loi2.a vunnavi cM.kku 
Taitamulu vani kuruTulu maikunda 
Ha kanugu etla parutunu ? 

Sanda mama! 

Muddala Eangadu mukkem* ampinadu 
Hamukkerakada tisi mudd’etla peddudunu ? 
Sanda mama! 

The refrain of ‘ sanda mama’ is probably ad¬ 
dressed to the absent lover, but it is untrans¬ 
latable, and not to me quite intelligible. 

Yempalle tiga” is the wild indigo plant, which 
grows tMckly over sandy soil. I venture to 
translate the lines thus :— 

The m^eper’s tendrds clasp the river; 

And slall my love’s anas clasp me never 
Beside the river, mother mine ? 

This day alone I cannot live: 

A youthful husband, mother, give, 

To say he loves me, mother mine I 
In this dark house my youth is spent; 

Ah! were a youth in pity sent 

To say he loves me, mother mine ! 
Love’s arrows lurk'his form within, 

My budding breasts may surely win 

And bear that burden, mother mine I 
’Twere sweet his manly front to deck,- 
And dash my bead-encircled neck 

With sandal sweetness, mother mine. 
Oan I caress his tresses bright. 

Those locks with silver wealth bedight. 

Hot mar their b»uty, mother mine ? 
He bound a jewel on my brow. 

Ah i could I change that jewel now 
For Ms dear kisses ! mother mine ! 

This song was rep^mted to me by the same 
TOftTi who ^ve me the epic about Papadu, and 
considering that, with one doubtful exception, 
there is not a trace of ccmiwness throughout this 
love-song, it is, I think, a somewhat remarkable 
effusion for a v illag e poet. With tMs I will l^ve 
my poor attempt to iHusteate Telugu lyric podary; 
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those who are qualified by a knowledge of the 
language to criticise the text of these songs will 
find many errors to pardon; and those who test 
the translations by a high standard will hold 
them very cheap. They have, however, already 


served to lighten the monotony of some lonely 
honrs in my camp life; and if they now induce 
others to glean the same field, and return with 
a richer sheaf, they will have completed my 
purpose. 


THE VILLAGE FEAST. 

BY GAFT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, BANGALORE. 


Hearing that the annual feast in hononr of the 
village goddess was to come off in “Akka 
timanhuliy/^ one of the many villages which 
help to form the town of Bangalore, I and a ^ 
friend determined to be present and see what 
took place. On the night of Tuesday the 17th 
June, at half-past eight, we made for the village, 
distant about two hundred yards. The sounds 
of a tom-tom told us they had already com¬ 
menced the fwt. We hastened on, and, anxious 
to see without being seen, had, on entering the 
village, the light in the Imitem blown out; but 
this proved of little use, for on turning the 
comer we _ came on a number _ of policemen, 
who, recognizing Sahibs,” with their usual 
ofiiciousness Insisted on dealing the wav, and 


broad, and about nine inches deep, the bottom 
covered with live embers. What this was for 
we could not understand, but we soon found out 
that walking through the fibre was one of the 
chief incidents in the feast. 

The priest, for the man who carried the 
basket was the temple pujari, having walked 
three times round the temple, halted in front of 
the fire-pit. Staring for a short fiime at the 
shrine seen through the open, doorway, he, the 
basket still on Ms head, walked through the 
&r8 with a shuffling sort of step, wMch threw 
the embers in fe>ut. Turning round he walked 
back through the pit; again Joeing the temple 
he seemed to offer up a short prayer; and then, 
for the third and last time, passed through the 


before we could induce them to stay their un- | fire, went up tie steps of the portico, and dis- 


appreciated civilities the viEagers ail knew tliat 
two “ Sahibs” had come to see the “ tamasha.” 
Im m ediately messenger were sent off in all 
dieetions for chaiis, and although we repeated- 


eud, we 
Bh&s. By way of 
attendance more public, a torch- 
bearer—a small boy who thoroughly enjoyed the 
duty—told off to throw as much light upon 
ms cheukr disra of cotton saturated with 
oil could give. On arriving at the corner of the 
Btiwt. we stopped to aHow a proce^ion to p 4 ss 
on, wMch by the fifckering light of a torch we 


was tlie rolum 




of the 



MniinBiiliBiiii 


e liiitt. In hmt 
steps of il® por- 

__ J_i: 


: I appeared inside the temple. What took place in- 
I side we could not see, but shortly afterwards a 
general move was made to the comer honse of 
the square—^the village “ Music Hall.” We fol- 
* lowed the crowd. After the usual preliminary 
' tuning up, two fiddles, a vina, and a pair of 
P cymbals gave forth a pleasing but plaintive air, 
now and again accompanied by the voices of 
5 the performers. While the crowd were being 

1 \ entertained with music, apunchayet (deputation), 

1 I consisting of five leading men of the village, 

2 accompanied by the ‘‘toti” (watchman) and 
5 “ kolkar” (male bearer), hadgone off to invite the 

3 Shanabogue, as the village accountant is called, 
s to come and present his offering. A fee of two 
e ^ rupees is at this time paid by the villagers to 

e j the S^hfli.'nA.hnonA "WTi-ir T 1 ,^.._ nTi__ 


the Shaaiabogue. Why, I could not leam. The 
square in fiont of the temple was almost deserted. 
The iml toti,” or watchman,—for big son re* 
presented him in the active duties of his ofiSce— 
an old man, was busy tending the fire in the 
pit, ^ding it now and again from the bimdle 
of firewood he had close by. We tried to get 
some information feom him as to what was 
go^ to lake place, but “Wait a bit, wait 
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kffledwas tiie onlj answer we could get out 
of Mm. 

The Shanabogne was a long time comings but 
just as OUT patience was being worn out, the 
sound of music in the distance told ns the 
big man bad started. Presently Hgbts began 
to flicker along the side streets, and the village 
accountant with girded loins, followed by the 
female members of Ms family, each with a votive 
offeriogin ber band, entered tbe square. After 
walking tbree times ronnd they went into tbe 
temple and presented tbeir offerings at tbe sbrine 
of a goddess wbo debgbts in tbe blood of bulls 
and rams. Tbe Sbanabogne, '^-corted back as be 
bad come by tbe band and leading men of tbe 
village,, disappeared from tbe scene, glad, I 
frncy, that tbe duty of worsMppiag a goddess ' 
wbo finds no place in Ms pantbeon would not 
come round again for another year. 

Tbe square was now deserted by all except 
some old men who, bnddled np ont of tbe wind, 
stayed in tbe portico, and a few children wbo 
remained bebind to admire and envy onr torcb- 
bearer. From tbe watdiinan’s renewed attrition 
to tbe fire in tbe pit we were sore sometMng 
was about to Idke place. By supplying tbe fed 
judiciously be bad r^uced tbe whole to one 
mass of red glowing embers. Mrauawbile, akmg 
tbe side streets we could see tbe deputation of 
leafing men pacing from bouse to bouse in¬ 
viting .the inmate to join tbe feast. Gradually 
women, each carrying a basket adorned with 
red and wMte flowers, having a lamp in its 
centre, b^^n pouring ont of tbe side streeis, 
and, collectmg in groups in tbe verandahs of 
tbe boiis^ surrounding tbe square, might be 
gem miHcalij exumnmg tbe arifetfe taste dis¬ 
played by one anofter in tbe adornnoCTit of iheir 
re^edi ve teskefe. I observed some foolish vir¬ 
gins gazing tbe opporfcuniiy 'to replenish tbdr 
lamps. Many a time during tbe night did tbe 
square give ns pictnr^que tablwrax, but none of 
them were so pretty and pleasing as this gather¬ 
ing. Tbe dim glowworm-like light of abundred 
lamps, as seen throngb gremii^iiiery l^ves and 
red petafa of flowers, gave to the whole mseme a 
flnjrbmd-likie loc^ !Oie d^uteMon having 
made a ton of die viBi^es inMied np with a 
boose %• ihe temple. > 'On the door being 
thrown opmi, these in 'lins^ each rmsed 

on earthen pedesbdb, wiihoferimgs of feod plac»i 
cm a plantain in frm% might be seen 


burning. A gc»t wMcb had been in the str^ 
for some time was now brought up b^ore 
the door. Tbe housewife came out and, having 
consecrated tbe animal by sprinkling water 
over it, took np a censer in wMch frankincei^ 
was being burnt and placed it under tbe gmFs 
nose. The animal s^eemed partially stupefied, 
and drawing itself up arched ite neck. A lad 
wbo was standing by, aimed with a large knife, 
seizai tbe opportuni^’, and with one Mow 
severed the bead from tbe body. Tbe b^id 
was taken up, and in common with those of all 
amimals sacrificed on tMs occasion bec»me tbe 
perquisite of tbe vilk-ge wasberman. Tbe body 
was quickly removed, tbe Hood dried up, :and 
tbe deputation moved off. 

A goat or sheep is sacrificed in front of every 
bouse before tbe lamp is removed. Afi tbe 
women bad by this time collected 'from each ' 
bouse: one woman at l«ist tak^ part in tbe 
ceremony. After a deM of sbontnig, ^»ticulakLon, 
and moving to and fix) on tbe part of tbe torcb- 
bearers tbe women w^ got into some sort of 
line, beaded by tbe Maid, marched round 
tbe temple tbe proper number of Tbs 

more music^y indined of tbe women every 
npw and ^aln boroke out into song, praimn g 
tbegodd^ in wbwe honour Ihey had assenibM. 
Wheu tbe third round had Iwen cxunplded, tiaa 
band moved into the portico, said the women, 
baited on tbe right-hand side of ihe fire-pit. 
Tbe poteil now brought forward a fine black 
ram without spot or blemish, and wbc^ con¬ 
dition proved that for days brfore he had been 
devoted to Mjt.TiATnii^ ihe village godd^. Some 
delay was caused the of tifae 

rain, and difficMty m gdiing him to ke^ steady 
wMle looking over the fire-pit at the goddess 
in whose honour he was to be ^bcrific^ At 
last he ke|^ steady for a mmnaat, wiwi tim 
execmiaoner made a How at his neck. Iiess finr- 
tunate than before, he foiled in. stdking 
the he^ at" once. Amidst tibe groana and 
' hi^ of the mowd at Ms wwit of Ail, 'he 
afer two niOTe blows sncceeded in gethcog the 
hmd dt 'The head was made over to the 
viBa^ waMmrwm^iw- in this case, for hmr 
huslMuid being daid Ms widow perfiMaed tlm 
dnti^ of the office by carrying a torch, in. front 
of fee goddjWB and spreading dHhes bdbre 
fee priast. In addifenm to fee imads of aninmis 
sacrifos^ on this oocafem, she received from 
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fcke villagers coBectiyely three steep aud three 
rupees. For this the washerman, is supposed 
to supply all the cottou ra^s used for torches. 
While the executioner was trying to prove that 
ihe hdlure in taldng off the head at one blow 
was not his ffralt,. old men and young gathered 
round the brink of the pit, both to prevent the 
women fix)m escaping the passage through the 
fire, and to make fan of those who by a skip and 
a hop, or- by placing their feet on the sides, tried 
to save their soles. The temple being small, only 
a dozen women or so could get in at one time. 

prolonged the ceremony, since the women 
had to pass through in batches. After a good 
deal of screaming, shouting, and hustling, the 
last batch passed the ordeal. 

Ho widow is allowed to walk through the 
fi3?e, and each house mn^t seud at least one 
woman to lake part in the ceremony. On 
pr^enting her offering, ^ich woman gave to 
the priest one pie and then went home. By 
time the fire' in the pit was out. From the 
d^mptiim one reads of walking throngh fire, 
I ^eiqjeoted somdihiiig sen^tioual- Hothing 
oaild be more iame the ceremony we saw 
performed;, in which there nerer was nor ever 
could be the slightest danger to life. Some 
young giii whose soles were tender might next 
morning find she had a blister, but this would 
be the extent of harm she could receive. 

This was the end of act three. The square 
was s^in deserted, the crowd having gone off 
to see the entry into the village of the Holeyas 
and the buffaloes. The poiail of the village 
alone invites the Holeps, the outcaste race 
whose quarters are outside the village. No 
punchayet or deputation accompanies him. 
Presently the pi'ocession entered the square, and 
by the dickering light of the torches we saw 
four buffiloes: two fail-grown males and two 
young ones. The Hbleya women were fewer ins 
number than those who had gone before, but, 
like them, carried a basket ornamented with 
Sowers having a lighted lamp in the centre, 
lu'sll a numl:^ of white fiowa:s 

were to be seen which are specially sacred to 
the vil^e The Holeya wdix^ Mlted 


off to a stone pillar about twenty yards in, front 
of the temple. 

The Holeya women now advanced towards the 
fire-pit singing hymns of praise, and, having 
marched three times round the pit instead of the 
temple,handed theirbaskets to some men standing 
_ on the edge. The men, by a wavy motion of the 
hands from left to right and in the direction of 
the goddess, consecrated the offering. A handfnl 
of flowers was taken ont of the basket and 
thrown into the pit, which was soon filled. As 
each woman received back her basket she paid 
one pie to the priest, who remained standing 
on the steps of the portico. The women now 
retired. In the meanwhile some men had been 
busy tying, at about four feet from the ground, 
acro^ the stone pillar behind which the buf- 
fal<^ were ranged, a beam of wood. Every¬ 
thing being ready, the jostling, shouting crowd 
of Holeyas suddenly became silent. The potail 
of the village, in the full blaze of all the torches, 
advanced towards the pillars and consecrated the 
a.TiiTnaIc! by sprinkling water over them. Of the 
four buf^oes three were presented by the 
Holeyas: the fourth and first sacrificed had been 
purchased by the villagers collectively. On the 
word being given, ropes were attached to the 
horns of the buffalo, passed over the beam, and 
the brute hauled up until his hind legs only 
rested on the ground, while the head was se¬ 
curely fixed to the beam. A Holeya stepped 
forward and with a large knife managed to sever 
the head from the body. The head was unfas¬ 
tened, brought forward, and laid on some flowers 
in front of the pit. The right leg was cut off 
below the knee, skinned, and, all red and gory, 
placed in the month. Next a piece of fat was 
cut out of the chest: this with a lamp and some 
rice was placed on the hmte’s head. The Holeya 
with folded hands made his obeisance to the god¬ 
dess, and returned to the pillar, when the second 
buffalo was tied up in the same manner as the 
first. The executioners, however, either throngh 
nervousness, or the neck of the brute proving 
too tough, failed to cut off the head in three 
blows, the fall number considered lucky. He 
made his fourth and succeeding blows amidst 
the groans and hisses of the now excited crowd. 
If the executioner frils to cut off the head in 
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lege freely,, and tliorongHy belaboured tbe un¬ 
fortunate executioner,. Tbe b^d taken up 
and placed next tbe first one, but tbe ceremony 
of putting tbe foot in tbe mcutb and tbe lamp 
on tbe bead was not followed. 

Some dispute now arose as to wbetber tbe 
young buffaloes sbould be tied up to'tbe pillar 
and then decapitated, or Mlled wbile tbey were 
standing. on tbe ground.. . As tbe advocates of 
either course asserted tbeir opinion, you saw tbe 
brutes now being bauled in front of tbe pillar, 
now being pulled bac.k. At last tbe potail settled 
tbe knotty point, and tbe poor brutes, it was. 
decided, sbould be decapitated wbile standing. 
A fresb band grasped tbe axe, or ratber large 
knife, and, profiting by tbe lesson taugbt tbe 
former execntioner, took off tbe be^ad witb" one 
blow. A deep ab! from tbe crowd expressed 
approval. It was now nearly twelve, and so we 


left. Afterwards, a sbeep, presented by tbe vil- 
iagera, was brought .out and fcOied. Tbe “ toti,’ ’ 
or village watchman, mixed its blood, some of 
the entrails, and tbe rice offered to tbe goddess 
together. Of this mess be took three mouthfuls, 
and putting tbe rest in a basket walked round 
the village, s<»ttering this mixture as be, weut 
along to tbe four quarters. This is done to pro¬ 
pitiate tbe evil spirits. 

Tbe villagers believe tborougbly;. in tbeir 
goddess. Kever since tbe village was established 
has cbolem broken ont in it. Tbe potail told me 
that so powerful was this particular goddess 
that if a cholera patient was brought to^ tbe 
door of her temple and bad sufficient strength to 
make bis offering be was sure to recover. Tlie 
village goddess’ annual feast takes place always 
on a Tuesday, .and, if possible, in the montb 
Cbeitra.. 


BENGAIil FOLKLOEE-LEGEFDS FEOM DIHAJPUR. 
BY a H. BmANT, B.C.S., EAHCPUS, 


The two 

A -king’s TOn and a kotwal’s son having 
formed a friendship went to travel in foreign 
countries together. On tbeir way tbe kotwaFs 
son.said to the king’s son, You always do kind 
actions for others, bat I -only injurr- tb.emtbe 
other made no answer, and tbey continued tbeir 
journey for four or five days, till they came to 
a certain place where they sa'w a well, and the 
king’s son said, ‘‘Friend, I am very thirsty; 
tie a cloth round my waist and let me down 
into tbe well and I will drink some water, and 
you can pnll me up again.” Tbe kotwal’s son 
agreed to do so, but wbeu be bad let him down 
be let the cloth go and went away. 

Tbe king's son was helpless, but be found 
a plank on which be sat till night, and then two 
Bbuts came out of two mango-trees and began 
to talk; one of them caHed out, “Brother, bow 
are you?” At that tbe other said, “Brother, I 
am very well, for I have taken possession of a 
k ing ’s daughter, and no one drive me out 
exc^t by toking some of tbe bark and leaves 
of this tree, and a maund of ghee made from 
cats’ niiik, and ojBfering it as a sacrifice at night 
to tbe king’s daughter.” Tbe other Bbut 
replied, “I^o one. knows of this, so you cannot 
possibly be driven out.” Tbe other then asked 


him, “Brother, bow are you?” be replied, “At 
tbe foot of this tree there are five pots filled witb 
gold mokxim over which I kwp guard, so I mn 
tolerably happy.” Tbe other inquired, “ Can no 
one take tbe moburs from you ?” be mid, “ Yes; 
if a man were to take tbe bark and leaves of 
this tree, and a maund of ghee made of dogs’ 
milk, and utter the mantra of Brahma, and offer 
a sacrifice tbe whole night at the foot of tbe 
tree, be could take all my wealth; but no one 
knows of this, so mj moburs are mfe. ” Tbe 
king’s son beard all this from inside tbe well, 
and was veiy much pleased at it, and in tbe 
morning be called out to a man wbo was pass¬ 
ing along tbe tbe road, “ Brother, come and belp 
me out of tbis misfortune;” but tbe man said be 
was tben going on tbe king’s business, so tbe 
king’s son inquired wbat it was, and be repbed, 
“ My king bas a daughter wbo is po^e®ed by 
a Bbut, and nobody can drive him out, so tbe 
king bas promised to give bis daughter in 
marriage to anybody wbo can expel him, and^also 
to give him bis kingdom.” Tbe king’s son 
replied; “Youpull me out and I will drive away 
tbe Bbut.” Tbe man tben pulled Mm out and 
took him to the king’s palace, and be said to 
tbe king, I will drive away tbe Bbut, but you 
must first give me a maund of ghee made of 
<^ts’ milk.” Tbe king iustimtly bad it brought, 
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and tlie prince fetclied some leaves and bark 
from tbe tree and offered a sacrifice, and tbe Bbnt 
could remain tbere’^ no longer and was driven 
away, and tbe king gave tbe prince bis daugh¬ 
ter in marriage . After that tbe prince took a 
maiind of gbee made of dogs’ milk and made a 
sacrifice, and took ab tbe gold mobnrs from tbe 
other Bbnt. Tbe two Bbuts then concluded 
that their conversation must have been over¬ 
heard by some one in tbe well, so they deter¬ 
mined for the fntnre that when they sat on the 
trees and talked they -would always examine 
the welLcareMly first. 

After some days the kotwal’s son came 
to the king’s son and was very much pleased to 
hear all that had beMlen him, and next day 
went and sat in the web; but the Bhiits caught 
him there and pnbed him out, and cut him in 
pieces and kbled him. Meanwhile tbe king’s 
son ruled his kingdom in perfect happiness. 

The Jackal and the Crocodile, 

In the middle of a wood there is a pond near 
which a herd of deer used to live ; in the pond 
was a crocodbe, who used to seize one of tbe 
deer every day when they came to drink, so that 
they became afraid to go there. One day a jackal 
passing by that wny saw that they were alarm¬ 
ed, and asked them the cause of their uneasiness; 
the deer repbed, ‘‘ Brother, our story is very 








every day they went to drink. The jackal re¬ 
pbed, “You can find no plan for yourselves, so 
I will teb you of one: divide yourselves into 
two parties and go one on each side of the pond, 
and when the crocodbe comes to seize those on 




>se on the other side wbl be able to 
so he “wbl never be able to catch 


the jackal said cunningly, “You have seized a 
stick which is pul! here for measuring the height 
of the water.” The crocodile looked at it and 
thought, “It is bke a stick, and it may be a 
stick;” and so saying he let it go;, and the 
jackal leaped out of the water and exclaimed, 
“Ihave escaped, or else he would have killed 
aud eaten me.” The crocodbe hearing this, 
and feebng hungry, came out of the water to 
catch the jackal, and began to pursue him, but 
not being able to catch him that day, he return¬ 
ed home thinking how he could kbl him; at last 
he determined that he would go into his house 
and remain there until he returned home, and 
then seize him and kbl him. Accordingly he 
"went and stopped there. In the evening the 
jackal returned home and saw that the croco¬ 
dile had entered his house, aud that if he did 
not take care he would not come out; so he 
called oub “O house, 0 house of earth, w^hat 
have you to say ?” The crocodile then made a 
noise inside, and the jackal concluded that he had 
entered the house and was coming out. And 
then he came out and pursued the jackal, but 
after they had gone a bttle w^ay the jackal 
passed between two trees which grew near 
together, and the crocodile followed and stuck 
in the middle, and so he died. 

The King -who married a Fali^ woman. 

There was a certain Baja who had a son 
whom he wished to marry, so he assembled- a 
great many learned pandits and ordered them 
to consult about it ;they searched the Sastras and 
then with one accord replied, “ Your Majesty, 
we fear to tell you what we have discovered.-” 
The king said, “ What fear can there be, to tell 
the truth ? ” aud they said “ Your son will marry 
a Pali woman.” The king was very grieved to 






— mHwIHw 


md so he wbl never be able to catch hear it, and inquired where she lived ; and they 
So saying the jackal went away. The ab repbed, “ In tbe city of Durbachal there is a 
ne the deer went to the pond to drink very large tamarind tree 3300 cubits in length, 
bowed the advice of the jackal, and the and she lives beneath it.” No sooner did the 
le being unable to catch them thought to 1 king’s son hear this tlian he called a groom 
f that the jackal must have been advis- ; and ordered him to saddle a horse and bring it 
m; §0 he determined to kbl him, and said i at once, and he mounted and rode to the tree, 
self, “'Wait a whbe. you jackal, and see if i and underneath it he saw a house, and began 
lot manage to come across you somehovr or to wonder whether it was the right honse or 
Twoortl^dajs after that, the jackal j not. When he drew near, he saw a Pali woman 
, ana tne crocodile j sitting ah the door, so he said, “ Give me a cup 
his foot tightly; but | of water to drink,” and when she came near to 


and the crocodile 
his foot tightlv; but 




^ Coaf. Ld. A,it vol. I. p. 3-30. 
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give it he leaped off his fcorse and drew ont a 

knife and ripped up her belly, and seeing ker 
bowels come onfc be ran away.^ Tbe girl began 
to cry !ondIy,aiid bar father came up ninningand 
asked, l^o baa ripped up your bely in this 
way?” Sbe replied, A nmn on borseback 
came and a^ked me to giFebim some water, and 
as I was bringing it be dismomitei and ripped 
up my belly with a knife.” Tbe girl’s fatber 
went and fetched a needle and sewed ber belly 
np tight, and in course of time she recovered. 
After some days tbe king of tbe country died 
and bis elephant was tnrned loose; be happened 
to meet tbe Pali woman, and lifted her np with 
bis trunk and put ber-on bis back, and took 
■ her to the king’s palace, and in a few- days tbe 
king s son made ber ac<|iiaintance and maiTied 
her. After the marriage be discovered that 
sbe was the -Pali woman, bnt no one would 
believe bun, till one day tbe king’s mother 
saw tbe mark on ber belly and asked what it 
was, and sbe related bow it all happened. Then 
tbe king’s son said, «Tbe decree of God can 
never be made of no effect.” 

Tlis Fariyier who outwitted the. six ^nen, 
xbere was once a ffumer’s wife who bad a 
tame paddy-bird, and when tbe farmer went to 
plough, bis wife used to fasten a hookah, clean¬ 
ing-stick, tobacco, cbillnm, flint and .steel to^ tbe 
body of tbe bird, and it wonld fly with them to 
tbe field when tbe farmer was working, and 
be unfastened all tbe things and smoked bis 
hookah. One day six men who were passing 
that way on their road to tbe cntcberrysaw the 
bird act in this way and offered tbe farmer 300 
rupees for it, and be agreed to sell it; and the 
six men took it and tied 300 rupees to its body 
and said, ‘"You paddy-bird, take these three 
bnndred rupees to tbe cutcbeny.” But tbe 
bird, instead of going to tbe cutcberry, went to 
tbe farmer’s bouse, and be took all tbe money, 
and made a cow eat a bnndred rupees of it. In 
tbe meantime tbe men w'ent to tbe cutcberry, 
and, not finding tbe paddy-bird, returned to tbe 
farmer’s bouse, where they saw tbe cow reliev¬ 
ing herself of tbe rupees sbe bad eaten, and for¬ 
got all about tbe paddy-bird; then the fiirmer 
washed the cowdung and took out tbe money. 
Seeing tbe extraordinary virtue tbe cow pos¬ 
sessed, they offered tbe farmer 5,000 rupees for 
her, and be agreed, and tbeytook ber away. Tbe 
farmer came a little way after them and" called 


out, *Peed ber vrell and sbe will give you 
plenty of rupees.” So tliey fed ber well, but 
not a rupee or even a pice did they-get from, 
ber: so they determined to take her back to tbe 
farmer’s, bouse and return ber. When they 
arrived they told tbe farmer about tbe cow, and 
.be said “Very -wel, have feometbing to eat first.” 
.So they consented and all sat down to eat,, and 
the former took the stick with which he drove 
. bis plougb-bnllocks in Ms band and Began to eat, 
and when bis wife went out to biing more food 
be struck.ber with tbe stick and said, “Be 
changed into a girl and bring in tbe cuny,” and 
so it came to pass; and this happened seveml 
times. l¥ben tbe men saw this wonderfiil thing 
they forgot all about tbe cow; but tbe truth of 
it was that tbe farmer bad a little daughter and 
she bad been sent in with tbe food., Tbe men 
offered tbe farmer 1-50 rupees for tbe stick, and 
be sold it them, and told tbem that when 'their 
I mves came to bring their food they must b^t 
, tbem well, and they would recover their former 
: youth and beanty. When they were near home 
they ail began to quarrel as to which sbould 
test the stick first; at Ij^t one of tbem took it 
borne, and when bis wife was bringing bis food 
strack ber so violently with it that sbe died^ but 
be told no one about it; and this happened 
to them all, so they all lost tlieir wives. After 
.that they went in a body and burnt down the 
farmer & bouse, and be collected a large quantity 
of tbe ashes and put tbem in bags, and placed 
tbem on a bullock’s back and went away. On bis 
road be met a number of men driving bullocks 
laden wutb ropees, and asked them rvliere they 
were going, and said be wislied to go -with them ; 
they said they rvere going to tbe bouse of a 
certain banker at Eangpur, and be said he rvas 
taking bis baBoek to. the same place. So they 
went OB together for some distance, and then 
cooked their food under a tree and went to 
sleep ; bnt tbe farmer pnt two bags of rupees on 
the back of Ms bullock, leaving tbe two bags of 
ashes in their place, and then took to flight. 
After that be sent tbe first of the six men with 
tbe ba^ to take borne to bis wife, and be put 
some gum imderneatb one of the bags so that 
some of tbe rupees stucktoit, and so be foupd out 
the contents- The six men then went to tbe 
farmer s bouse and asked him bow be 
obtained tbe money; be said be bad got it by 
selling ashes, and that if they wished fbr money 
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they had better barn their hoases and fiU bags 
wth the ashes, and open a shop m 
and every one woald bay thenn So they 
^ent home and burnt down their hoaees, bnt 
the only result was thar a great number of 
people seized them and kicked them and ea 

Lm with shoes. They were extremely enraged 

at this, and went to the farmer’s house and tied | 
him hand and foot and put him into a sank, and i 
threw him into the river “ Ghoi-adhuba, and 
then ran ^way, thinking be would surely die 
this time. But he went floating down-stream | 

till he struck against a post. Bow a ^n p- 

pened to pass by on horseback, and the fexmer 
^lled out to him, “If you will come and open_ 
the mouth of this sank I will cut grass for yotm 

horse without pay.” So the man canae and 

opened the mouth of the sack, and the former 
steppng out on the clear, said, K you wr 
gi^ me your horse I will take him for an air- 
Lgthe man gave him the horse and went 
home, but when 'the former had gone a httle 
way he mounted the horse and rode past the 
horses of the six men so that they could see him. 


They were exceedingly surprised at the sight, 
and asked him where he, had found the horse; be 
said he had found it in the river Ghoradhuba, 
and added, “I was alone and could only catch 
tliis small one, as I could not run very fast; 
there are a great many fine horses there, ^d if 
you were to go you could catch them. en 

they heard this they asked what they must take 
with them, and he said they must each brmg a 
sack and some strong rope, but when they had 
brought them he said he was going home; 
however, they persuaded him to stop, and he 
told tkem all to go into tlie sacks, and he t en 
threw one of them into the river, but too^re 
to avoid the place where the post vras. hen 
■ the otter five heard the bubbling of the water 
they asked what it was, and he said it was o^y 
the other man catchii^ a horse; directly ey 
heard that, they all intreated him and began to 
quarrel, saying “ Throw me m first, 
in first:” so he threw- them all m, one after t 
, other, and in this way they aU perished, and the 
. former ever after that spent his time m hap- 

. piness. 















■r, A-KT ATJATtir talismabic medicibe cup. 
facsimile of the IBSIDE OFAB ARABIC TALibMA 

by E. EEHATSEK. 

, great virtue, and enhances its price far above 

A Talisman CrcXta^M, consists of one or I intrinsic value as a httle brass vessel., 

" onrvfd on The cup (3-2 inches in diameter and 1-1 inch 

veral magic figures -ar -vm ^8 aescrihe is the 

B».ch of tL. Boj.1 

some olanets or Horoscopes, r r J . . « , . , r t _ _ a 


Asiatic'Society, for -which I We described it 
and seven others, all larger than this one, the 
laigest of them measuring 8-2 inches in diameter 
and 2-8 in depth. Bnt as some time must elapse 
before the Journal of the Society is pi-inted and 
published, I think I may he allowed to insert 
the description of one of these onps, namely, the 
smallest, in tbe lyididvi A.utig^u(ivy. 

The hexagonal star which occurs fonr times 
on this enp, namely, once in the so-called trilin¬ 
gual amulet (to be described immediately) in 
the shape of. two triangles intersecting each 
other, and thrice close to it, also forming a 
similar hexagonal star bnt drawn all in one 
piece and marking four points near the two 
magic circles intersecting, which is well known 
over the whole world, seems to be of very 
ancient origin, apparently Eastern, and enjoy 


Itt the present instance this object is a brass cup 
mscribed with various magic figures, amulete, 
sentences from’ the Qcran, and also certam 
“hocus-pocus” words in a pretended secret 
character, which on a closer examination appears 


or even the whole name, of some 
aage; snee, according to the 

m of letters,’^ sdmost eTery letter- of 
bet may in writings of this kind re- 
m name of some wel-known sacred 
E’s^en the arithmetical numbers if cen¬ 
to letters by means of the ‘‘Abujad” 
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<tlso tlie bonoiir of being a Masonio symbol. 
It is called by some Germans tiie dragon-foot, 
Dimebenfiiss,” and goes in India by tbe name 
of S'wasiilia^^ but is among Moslems known as 
tb,e seal of Solomon, tbe son of Darid. 

The first character of the so-called triliiignal 
amulet, w hich is worn also on the arm to w*ard 
off diseases and all kinds of misfortunes, is the 
seal of Solomon the prophet. This amulet 
is also, believed to contain the ineffable name 
of God, bnt the strangest thing about it is, 

■ that, although short, it is stated to contain five 
verses from the Peiitatench, five from the Qomn, 
five from the Psalms of David, and five from 
the Evangel, i. e. ISTew Testament. If the amulet 
engraved on this cap ^ be compared tvifcli its 
description in books, -wliich is as follows, it wiii 
be found to be a perfectly fiiithfnl representa¬ 
tion : —“ Tbe seal of Solomon, three perpendi¬ 
cular strokes, the letter a ladder with three 
cross bars ; then four perpendicular strokes, the 
.lettersin the shape of a Macksmitlfs bellows 
ivith the spout turned downwards ; and lastly, 
the letter j upside down with its tail prolonged 
over the whole upper part of the amulet, leaving 
a Bimk only over the ladder.^* To the mghi of 
this amulet are the two intersecting magic 


« called SheM Tunthi^il jJ and its numbers 

I can by means of the Abujad be easily convertc^l 
i into the letters of the alphabet; but on dcin^r 
I so wnth the squares here shown no sense will 
I appear unless some mystic signification be 
; attributed to the words .so formed. Thus the 
; second of the above squares wfill irive the 
j lYorcls ^Aj wntlioiit any sense, unless 
! we insist on interpreting these aitifieial \vovil< 

I according to the science of letters” ojjcx 
in wdiich case will mean J/oiicd (aiiodier 
form of the name Muhammad). and 

■ Miisivi’, the letter w standing for the first, h 
the second, and for the third of these. The 
same process may be applied also to the oilier 
numbers. 

The incantation inscribed betw'eeii the two 
magic squares is as follows 

jf. jy !j ljU> c 5 .^.j 

j-h j.h ^ b «^Lc| Uojf Ub ■ 

Jh- ^ l 

[for j 4llf 

,tSJi j 


circles already mentioned, inscribed mth cha¬ 
racters knowm perhaps to the maker of the 
Talisman alone, but more likely havi.iig no 
meaning whatever, and intended only for a 
“hocus-pocus.” 

The numbers inscribed, on the twm magic 
SC|u.a.res between -whieii an iheantation (to be 
explained presently) is inserted, are such that 
dheir sum in any direction makes fifteen. Ma¬ 
gic squares ivere unknown in Europe before the 
fourteenth century, but have afterwards been 
greatly enlarged, and books have been WTitten 
on tliem, wdiicli must now' be regarded merely 
as arithmetical p].ay-tli.in.gs. 

The tw’o magic squares on this cup are as 
follows :— 


6 1 7 1 

2 

1 h 1 

9 

8'1 .3 

I 4 


4 

9 

.■> 

Jtu 1 




3 

0 

7 

8 1 

1 

6 


A magic square of this kind is .in Arabic 


Translation:— 

Siira sfird rat sard slnlka tur [or iur, or bur] 
iur w'a nui tfibini [or iabin or batin, Ac.] ia mil 
arsa arskl asid ia [or ta, Ac., and so on wdili all 
the other w'ords liavm.g no points, and no sensei 
til tu tu tu kata samum ailinurs iasrkfii kMin 
tu tu ailmus ka ia 11a iudfis “ and who trusts 
in God, He vrill be his sufficient support; verily 
God will cause him to attain his object; (Qorfiii 
LX\r. 3 .)” benediction and salutation to our 
lord Muhammad and to Ms pure family. 

The gibberish of this incantation is believed 
to consist of Syriac or Hebrew -words; and the 
word Silri, which occurs several times, is consi¬ 
dered to refer to Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
who obtained a happy childbirth in her old 
age, and after despair. 

After the incantation just described comes 
the' following passage, two portions of which 
are (as will be seen from the translation) verse.s 
of tlie Qoriin, and some of the writer’s own 
composition:— 


* The mystic cross is also caled bj tliis aame. (See lad. J.«t. toL II. p. 1 S 5 .) 
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uA' jo U> c^jf ^ ^ osiA.j 

s}J\^ aE| UU (^>:kWi [sic] 

^ Wii I 

^«.i325-^U®*^C58^0 <-r£.rC 


Jl ^ 




i325i2^^C5}SLA ^ 

C> U- C5* C 

Translation :“- 

“ In the name of God lihe merciful, the cle¬ 
ment ! When tlib firmament shall be .split, and 
shall obey its Lord, and sball be capable thereof; 
and when the earth shall be stretched out, and 
shall cast 'forth what is therein (LXXXIV. 
1—S)/’ in the same way shall a pregnant wo¬ 
man cast forth the embryo safely by the permis¬ 
sion of God; and God will deliver yon with a 
deliverance. ‘Werily with a dithenlty there 
will bo relief, venly with a difficulty there will 
be relief (XCIV. 5 and 6.).” Depart, 0 colic! 
With wailing, thon shalt wail Kalfikh Kalakh. 
Aim. Almr. Air. H. M. A’. S. Q. K. H, Y. A’. 
S. T. H. T. S. M.Y. S, N. 

The letters which terminate this passage are 
mystic, and have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained by any one, nor ever will. They are 
preiixed to certain Surahs of the Qordn which 
they are also here intended to designate. The 
ensri-aver has written some of these letters dis- 


The only writing which remains to be no¬ 
ticed is a spiral incantation beginning with the 
words Sara Sard in the smaller spiral, and of 
the same kind as that betvreen the two magic 
squares already transcribed above. It contains no 
sense. The same is the case with the,Arabic 
characters under the aranlct, and with the 
talismanic ones over the right magic square. 

The quadruped represented in the centre of 
the cup is evidently intended for a mad dog with 
, its tongue hanging out, but the tail curling*- 
upwards is a sign of bealtb and not of hydro¬ 
phobia. Here also a scorpion and a serpent 
(which are alluded to presently m the inscription 
of the convex side) are ponrtrayed, bnt I have 
no idea what the two beasts with their cnrionsly 
intertwined tails are intended to represent. 
There is nothing more on the concave side. 

As the convex side of the cup contains only a 
circular Arabic inscription around its border 
and nothing else, I consider it useless to give a 
facsimile of it; but the inscription is as fol¬ 
lows : — 

j j wRjf [for ^ 

jf tg.^ J J tJ 

iU> y <xlif ^ 

Aho ^IJb 1 jj I 















■ also append :—\ (II. and III.) (XIII.) 

(X. XI. XII. XIY. XY.) (XL.) 

^ (XLII.) (L.) (XIX.) dh 

CXX.) (XXYI.) (XXXYI). ^ 

(LXYIII.) Attempts are not wanting, purport¬ 
ing to explain the signitication of those letters; 
but as all ai*e based on mere suppositions, and 
do not agree with each other, it wmnld be 


dho ^IJb 1 JJ eD 5 

^ U dho ^ 

Translation:— 

This blessed enp is useful against the sting of 
a serpent, a scorpion, and the bite of a mad dog ; 
for difficult childbirth’ hemorrhage, helly-ache, 
and colic. The person stung, or his messenger, 
is to drink thrice from it, and he will get well 
by the permission of God. For difficult child- 
, birth, saffron-water; for stopping haemorrhage 
i and belly-ache, ■water; and for colic, hot water 
! is to be sipped from it. This is .correct and 
1 tried. 




II. 1. 26 teaches that 
tech, mcli, should he 
expressive of an 
■AsstAiig the event. The 
dropped, and the noun 
tne original root from 


’XA IX PATAXJALI’S MAHABHASHTA. 

■SOE BHAXBAEKAE, BOIIBAY. 

lies that ; which it was derived, and it is to this root that 
^ould he the termination aj/a is to be applied. If there 
^ other noun depending, on the verbal 

in. ^i.e ; noun, it should be put in the accusative or other 
.ne noun appropriate case, and governed by the verb in 
^ot from ; aifa. The example given by Patanjali to illus- 
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trate tliis is ’Kaksuvadh^ihiftelifishfo — S^aksuni 
fjJidiayaii ; i. e, tlie expression’ Kamim fjJidia- 
yati means iie narrates tlie story of Kaiisa's 
being kOled.’^ How ylmiiijaii in tliis instance 
is, according to tlie tbeory of tlie antbor of tlie 
. vdrtiha, got by dropping tlie suffix of vadha^ 
reducing it to its criginal form of lum (to kill), 
appending tlie termination aya and making 
the changes necessary in the case of Iian. An- I 
other instance given in the .Bhashya is Midi- 
hmidkamdckishta — Balim hamlhnjati. How Pa- 
tanjali asks if this rule is applicable only to the 
settled names of stories, or to ail nouns expressive 
of an event. His answer is to the latter effect, 
and thus one may use the expression Riljmimi 
(igani'iyati in the sense of ‘^he announces the. 
coming of the king.’’ This shows that ATuiV 
smadlm and Bullbamdhi. were the settled names 
of certain current stories. How in this viriiMu 
Katyayana notices a usage in Sanskrit common 
to it with several other languages, in virtue of 
which the causal form of a root may be used to 
denote the narration or announcement of an 
event expressed by the root. The expressions 
c&mm Kahsa to be killed, Bali to be put 
under restraint, and the king to come,” mean 
“ he narrates Kafisa’s being killed” and “ Bali’s 
being put under restraint,” and “ announces the 
comingof the king;” But though the forms 
gliut’iydii^ hancIJiuy itlj BJid. dgcintcbyati are causal? 
of the roots lian, hcmdh^ and with a, the au¬ 
thor of the 'cdrtiha does not here call them so, aiid 
hence the necessity of the new rule he lias made. 
But Patanjali, and perhaps KiityAyana also 
eventually, looks upon them as causal forms, and 
decides that the rule is not required, and that 


from IjJjayiiii, he makes thev sun rise {suTtinwi 
uig'irnaijaU) at MiihishiQatl (i*. c. reaches Ma- 
liishmati at sunrise),” the Present Tense is 
appropriate, since at the time he is in Malii- 
slimati, the sun actually does rise. Bat its pro¬ 
priety is not so clear in, such expressions as He 
causes Kaiisa to be killed,” and He causes 
Bali to be put under restraint,” for it ,is a 
long time since Kafisa was killed . or Baii 
restrained. Even here, says Patanjali, the 
Present Tense is appropriate. Por the narra¬ 
tion or an,nouncement of a story or an event may 
be nmde in one of three ways:— Ist^ by repre¬ 
senting the story on the stage; 2ad%, by re¬ 
presenting it by means of pictures; and 2rdbj; 
by narrating it by word of mouth. In the first 
case the leader or manager of a dramatic coips 
does actually cause a person who calls himself 
.Kafisa to be killed, and a person who calls 
himself Bali to be put under restraint. Hence 
the Present Tense is appropriate. In the 
second case the blows of Kansa and Khishna 
are actually seen at the time in the pictures as 
aimed or received by the two comlmtants. In 
the third case the narrators give expression to 
what th^ know about them (^nsa and 
Krishna) finm their birth to their d«ith, and . 
thus externally manifest what at the time exists 
internally. And that the things do exist in¬ 
ternally or in the mind is shown in. this wav. 
They (the narrators) are of various kiTids , some 
are adherents or devotees of Kansa and some 
of Tiisudeva'. Their countenances assume dif¬ 
ferent colours; the faces of some (whose fa¬ 
vourite hero is defeated) become dark, the 
faces of others red. And in such -cases ail the 


the forms can be arrived at by Paninfs general 
sutra about tbe causals hetumati cJia HI. 1. 26. 
But there is some difficulty as to the Present 
Tense. In such-instances as Having started 


I tiiree tenses are used by people, for example, 
they say Go, KAiisa is hemg Mlled;” “ Go, Kafiim 
is to he killed; ” What is the me of going ? 
Kaiisa is killedJ"* 
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This remarkable passage tben shows :— 

Isi—That the stories of the death of Kausa 
and the subjugation of Bali were popular aud 
current in Patanjali’s time* 

Ojirl —^Xhat Krishna or Yasudeva w^as men- 
tioned in the story as having killed Kansa. 

Zrd —^That'such stories formed the subjects 
of dramatic representations, as Puranic stories 
are still popularly represented on the Hindu 
stage... 

4/7/—That the event of Kahsa’s death at the 
hands of Krishna was in Patanjali’s time be- 
1 ieved to have occun'ed at a very remote time. 

I now proceed to other passages. One of 
the pratxjiiddliarawis or counter-examples of 
the rule in Dr. Ooldstiicker's passage (Bh. 
on Pan. m. 2. Ill) is KanBavti} ktla^ 

. ‘‘Yisudeva verily killed Kansa.” 

Prom fee context it is clear that this is given as 
an example the occurrence mentioned in which 
is popularly known, but .which was not, anci 
could not have been, witnessed by the speaker, 
f.e. the story was ancient and popular. 

Again, we are told by the author of the Malifi- 
bhashya, under a vdrtika on Pan, 11. 3. 36, that 
Krishna was not well disposed or friendly to 
his uncle: ssddliur. fFiuiuId JLTisJiHtth*. dn the 
dissertation on Bahuvriiii compounds, Pan. 
H. 2. 23, the following occurs iu the Zsialiabha- 
shva: hatxra KviBltnaBi/a 


cnther that Sankarshana was his constant com¬ 
panion auft assistant. PS might have been 
expected from their relationship. In the 2 :dr~ 
that follow Pun. lY. 2.104, Patanjaii gives 
as instances of lY. 3. 64 Akriramrrfij'th, 
.1.1*//hn/’c/(d a follower of Akrinn). 
r*' ^ i-'e* av';/lY-'f'/A-iror Jt (a tVf.ower 
of Yasiideva). Akriira plays a conspicuous 
part in tlie story of Krishna. Dnder YI. 3. 0 


- ’ 1 *' J 


from the Alaliabhushya form regular lines in 
The npeiulrdvajI'd metre, while the third and 
fourth form one-q^uarber and one-half respec¬ 
tively of an anushtuhh stanza, from which it 
would appear that these are lines quoted from 
an existing poem on Krishna. 

Hot only was the story of Krishna and Kansa 
current and popular in Patanjali’s time, but it 
appears clearly that the former was worshipped 
as a god. Piinini, in lY. 8. 98, teaches ns to ap¬ 
pend the termination viin^ i.e, aha^ to Yasudeva 
and Aijnna to form nouns expressive of the 
adorer, adherent, or worshipper of those persons. 
There is another more general rule (lY. 8. 99) 
which teaches us to form such derivatives from 
names of Kshatriyas, Yasndeva,being the name 
of a Eishatriya, comes under that rule, and the 
form made np according to it is the same as that 
made np in conformity with this rule. Why, 
then,” Fatanjali asks, “ are we told in this sntra 
to apply vuii or cik(& to Yasudeva t One I'eason 
may be, he says, that the ■word is put in here in 
order to indicate that in speaking of Yasudeva 
and Arjuna- together the name of A'fisudeva 
should always be used first. Or, he goes on, 

■' this 'word iisiideva is the name of the Divine 
being, and not of a Kshatriya; L e. Yasudeva 
is to be taken here, in his capacity as a god 
and not in his capacity as a mere Kshatriya : for 
I in this latter capacity the nanie comes under 
■ 1. the other rule.’*'' 

‘ 1 I have fens brought together seven passages 
" ' from a work written in the middle of the second 
L 1 century before Christ which show that the sto- 
- j ries about Krishna and his worship as a god are 
3 I not so recent as European scholars 'would make 
, i them. And to these I ask the attention of those 
who find in Christ a prototype of Krishiia, and 
1 * . in the Bible the original ot the Bhagvadgita, 
5 and who belie'^"e our Puranic literature to be 
u merely a later growth. If the stories of Krishna 

u ' and Bali, and others which I shall notice here¬ 
after, were cni'rent and popular in the second 
-t , century before Christ, some such Avorks as the 
cr I liarivaiisa and the Puranas must have exi.sted 
go ! then. 
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TRAHSLAPIOH OF THl 27th CAHTO OF THE PBITHIBAJA EASAU OF 

CHAED BAEDAl 


BY THE EEV. A. F. EUDOLP HOEENLE, PH. D., TUBIHGIN. 


Mevdiata 

(Dohd.) HkTiBg conquered Devagiri tBe warrior 
CliamaEd R4o retnmed. day 1 Jay! thus all poets, 
'approaching, spoke the king’s praises. Meeting 
■with king Prithiraj, Eao Chamand said : , If . you 
haTe. a mind to go to Eeyatata, then there is a 
^capilaiherd of elephants in the forest there. 

(Kmitta.) With the drops of the sweat, of his 
forehead, Sankar (SiTa) made the king of ele¬ 
phants ; givi,ng him the name Airdqjaii, he gave 
him to the king of the gods (Indra) to ride upon; 
he (the elephant) worrying the host of the Danavas 
rejoiced the heart of Um4. She, being pleased, 
created . a beantifal fem.ale elephant and presented 
her to him to he with him. His offspring be¬ 
coming embodied haye spread in the forest of. 
Eevlbtata. Dahima meeting with his liege lord 
narrated this story. 

{Arilla.) Four, kinds of elephants are seen in the 
forest—good, bad, wild, and of the common kind. 
The king (then) asked the poet Giiand, How did 
these Tehides of the gods come on the earth ? 

(Savifta,) In the neighbourhood of Himalaya 
there is a tall wild fig-tree one hundred yojanaa 
in circumference; its bonghs used to be broken 
by the elephants, and often, blind -with rut, the 
elephants destroyed the garden of a good sage, 
Dfrghatapari by name. He, seeing this, cursed 
them, inflamed with rage. Thus, removed from 
the skies, their bodies became weak, and they 
were caught (to serve) as vehicles to men. Thus, 
said Kavichand to the Lord of Sambhari, tbe ele¬ 
phants of the gods came to live on earth. In. the 
south-eastern country, in the midst of a forest, 
there is a cavern and a large charming lake with 
clear water and a host of lotuses. There the herd- 
of the cursed elephants are playing night and day. 
There also Palakavya, a young man, is living, a 
prince of sages. These made an exceeding friend¬ 
ship one with the other.' Pvamapada, the Lord of 
Sambhari, going to hunt, caught the elephants 
with snares and brought them to Champapur. 

{Bohd,) On account of the separation from 
Palakavya, their bodies became very thin. Then 
the good sage, coming there, made the elephants 
six times as fat (as before). 

(GdihdJ) Young shoots, pollen, leaves, barks, 
twigs, fiowera, fruit, bulbs, pods, and buds and 

* Hanxe of a celebrated Jlpsarcrs, wife of H^lakabara and 
^med off by Ef^Tana: HambbA is beet known as a beanii- 
ini nymph of India’s paradise; sbe is- somehmes regarded 
as a form of Lakshmt when sbe sprang 'wdlh thirteen 
6&er precions things from the froth of the chnmed oo^; 
she takm her place in HindiL mythology *as a IriT^d of po- 


Frmidua, 

roots he gave them,*and thus made the bodira of 
the elephants fat again. 

(Kaviita,) Seeing the Brahmarshi doing penance., 
{tap}, Maghavan (Indra) trembled. For the pur¬ 
pose of alluriiig him, the Lord (Indra), bethinking 
himself of the beautiful Ea.mbha,* despatched her 
(to him). The ascetic cursed her, and she WM 
born on earth as a female eleplmnt. 

A certain devotee {jail), Eramabandhi by name, 
became marked (lahMta) in sleep. Coming to that 
place and bending her trunk, that she-eiephant 
took up the seed in a Img and put a portion of it 
in her' lap; and thus, says (the poet) Chand, the 
good sage Palak,aTya was born. 

{Bohd.) For this reason that .sage was bound 
with, exceeding affection to the elephants. Thus 
■ Chand. spoke to the Lord Pitha (Prithiraj), giving 
him the whole story in detail. 

{Kavitia.) Listen, 0 Mja Prithiraj I the forest 
is beautiful, and the herd of elephants in fine 
numbers in Eevatata. If the prince {vir) have a 
taste for a carriage of ivory (?), then you may 
indulge in coital sport by stopping egress on ah 
sides. Singhvatta. and the LQ.rd of BSi!, you two 
kings should go for sport. There is plenty of 
water and wells, and musk-dmr and c&ttle, and 
birds, and hills. 0 Lord Ohahuvan, believe one 
who has seen it; it cannot possibly be described; 
(it is) a present of the gods. 

{BoM.) Having h^rd .from Bao Chamand . that- 
' a mishap had beMen the Lord Pang (the king of 
Ean§.uj, Jaya Chandra), and that the place (£. e, 
Bevatata) was delightful, Chahuvan arose and 
went forth, 

{Kavitta.) When king Prithiraj, the mighty, rose 
to examine the southern country, ail the qhiefs 
and lords of the country approached and touched 
the feet of Chahuvan. There met him Bhan with 
his suite {vistari ); there met him the lord Khat- ' 
tudalgarhi; there met him the Bao of Mandipur, 
there met Mm- the lord of Beva himself. ■' In the 
forest there were plefily of deer, lions, and de- 
phants, and the lord {-Le, Prithiraj) amused himself 
with hunting them. In the city of Labor there ruled 
the Sultan; from thence a letter was received:— 

f - “ Ehau Tarfclr Marfif Ehan, having taken 
the Shah’s pan into his hand, J has caused all. 

fe Y&ms or type of female heaaty. See M. 'WIilmins* 

. Lexicon- • t (Contents of the letto.) 

% It was ihe ciisloan htr the Mng', if sono^ laying was 
to be ferloxms^ to place Ms pdn h^ore hhw, and to call 
upon Ms cMdFs in darbCr to take it np, whoever had the 
conrage and devotion to undertake that act. 
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the drams to beat against the land of CMJiu- 

** (SdfaSa.) Listen, Lord! having beaten drums 
and prepared the army of the great warrior Gori, 
the {HIM f) Tartar Martif has arranged it in four 
divisions (Ohatumng) ^ the Sahdb Shah is not 
bringing only one army; a second one is 
imiji* t 

{BoM,) Taking Aliiheli fruit in his hand, the 
infidel Tartar, in order to confirm his resolution 
(mmuraUi), has read against thee a verse of the 

^ 

(Kmidelid.) The valiant (var) Musaf Tartar Khan, 
eager to gain a hero’s death (has said): I have 
broken the fort of Labor; I shall also capture 
Dim in a night and a day; listen to this, Sultan; 
Fandir is (truly) a feller of corpses; (for) the 
hosts of Chahuvan shall fall; do not be troubled 
in your mind; for the king (Prithiraj) has ar- 
r^ed a hunting expedition. The lord of Ghuz- 
ns then ^tve the command and all went away 
after havingf touched the Mumf, (End of the 
letter.) . 

(BoM.) Chahuvan arose and marched forth, mak¬ 
ing Btegesof six has distance {mur). To Chandvir 

Pan4ir he gave a letter of authority. To meet 
the host of Gori Lord he went straight into the 
Pmjab; from both sides, East and West, they 
joined the Chahnvln and the Snlt&i. Messengers 
went to KananJ; they arrired in that place; a 
detailed ac^unt of Ohahn-pin they told fully to 
Tfam a dhaj j. “Having come to EevataK Cha- 
hm&a hmxA about the great Gori, that in great 
Betxeeg tte SnMSn. has prepwred aa army; 
for his spies (dSta) have informed him that the 
Myi is raijc^g fine sport in Bevfitata, 
where m the country aronnd (pddhar) there ‘is 
to be found plenty of fine animals.” (End of mes- 

{Kamtta.) chiefs (SS-manta) met together.S 
a^arthMpropoflnded his advice. "Thehost ! 
of t..e Shah IS tenfold; it is well prepared in | 
.oar m^mns; and his own mind is resolved I 
“oti>lMder in your counsel; con 
eiusi' t,-:s good advice; our fore® 

ccEsider what the end will be; 

_ ... 







“As quickly as possible take leave of the’body; 
truly a valiant word he speaks. The sword is' 
drawn and wafting, as the leaves of a tree shake; 
the SuMn has collected (his forces) and is before 
our very face; the Lord of Dilli must make up an 
army; the host of warriors and the resolutions of 
the Chiefs must now be made an example 
Says Rdo Pajjtln: “ I have come out -to rid us 
of the Tartar. I, in the southern country, have 
put to flight the host of Jadava; I have been en- 
gaged in war together with Rdo Ch4mand ; and 
with Babhanll and with the valiant BargHjar. 
Thearmyof Chahuvan is ahost ofvaliant TVarriors; 
what (in comparison) do you count the Gori’s host? 
they are like BMm and Kaurava. What is a h«ap 
of roots compared with the tree” (?) Then says 
JaitP4v4r: “Listen to advice, 0 Rajd Prithiraj; it 
IS a war with Gori Shdh. 0 Lord! let us remember 
the fate of the fort of Labor; let the king be pleased 
to collect together his whole army, and let him send 
letters to his best dependants and 

relations (^pppf) and friends; this. Sir, is the advice 
of us Chiefs; or whatever advice you, Lord, think 
be8tf„ (that be taken); (only) let our goods be safe, 
and our duty and our glory be as they ought to 
he; and the light of our lord be bright like that 
mthe heavens.” “W&h! w4h!” said Edm the 
^ aghuvansa, and indignantly calling out he arose: 

isten, all ye chiefs! the Sh4h is come; his forces 
have started; au elephant and a lion and a brave 
man, wherever he is opposed, there ha fights; of 
seasonable or unseasonable he.knows nothing; he is 
shpped mto the mire of shame ■,*[ we chiefs do not 
^owdehberatiou; we hold but one duty, that of 
SultSu’s army has been first colleot- 
'Tho ^ collect? what is the use of it?” 

self and th^ 1 ^ advice; you die your- 

se^and the lord will be destroyed; what is the 

; use of supha prospect; all servants of Chahnvfin 

thrir W tl^emselves in 

the battle? The learned, the soldier, the poet, 
«r! andthopublio women 

Ws munTr’l*' “ 

,. ® head of the elephant; when he 

«». k. .pp«. 

opto by Boing into 

fighfc_andWie ^ Let ns observe. >rhe 
a hettM *bat “ discretiota is 

old adviLDnA imme£ate action; 

CO against tJie enemy -witli whatever 
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liorses of tie lord of Gajni and of PritMrij. Tiieir 
noise sounds on the side of the Chaimvan and 
of the Sultan.** 

Let there ^le eleren syllaMeSj made up of parts 
of five and six (in each line); and let the long and 
the short- ones he placed alike (in them); Elanta- 
sohha is the name of this noble metre. 

(Kantasahkd.) The horse with his coat of mail (?) 
moves about prancing, just like Induja (Mars) 
with tightened wing (.^). This comparison KAvi 
, Chand draws,—prepared like the wind in the car 
of the apes (?) When he rises on Ms hind legs, 
he appears like a bedstead placed turned up. He 
begins to fly from the earth, taking a leap; his 
hoofs of gold make a sound, in front is bound a 
necklace of many gold pieces and a chamar re¬ 
splendent when moved by the air, appearing as if 
eight planets and stars with yellow heads (pay- 
pagari) and the sun were rising on its breast. He 
poses his legs and contorts his body, as a prostitute 
walks on seeing her paramour. Over his face the 
strong- horse wears a heavy veil; as a respectable 
woman puts on a veil when she walks out. These 
few comparisons 'have been made by me; the 
swiftness (of the horse) neither the wind nor the 
mind can approach to. 

(Kuni€digd.} 'The clock in the house struck nine; 
the king rising goes to his palac®. Half of the night 
had passed when a messenger arrived; the mes¬ 
senger arrived, and hastily awoke the king. (His ' 
message.) “The Singh {Gori?) has abandoned his 
hesitation; the Shah is resolved in his mind; with ! 
8000 strong elephants and 18 lakhs of foot-soldiers I 
the Shah Gori stood at a distance of 7 hos when 9 1 
o’clock struck.” 

(DoM.) Chahuvan read the letter. Chand [Fan-- \ 
dir) having left the house did no more return; for ' 
in the soul of brave men a desire after the en- ■ 
joyment of mukii (i. e. death in battle) springs 
up. Great din in the Hindu hosts now re¬ 
sounded when they put on their armour. The 
noise became tenfold stronger when the kettle¬ 
drums resounded against the enemy. Despatched 
by the lord Yavasd, a messenger arrived at 
that moment; (his message) “having put his 
army in order, the gallant Gori has crossed the 
river. Gori, the lord, arranged his army 
in five divisions, in order to cross the river. 
The brave Ohaad Pamllr ostentatiously* left the 

' Kh4n Mardf Tattar and KMn Khiichi 

were jellied t<^ther; with elmmar and umbrella 
clean e ?) -they were conoentraiied in a 

available forces he had with hiia jtisfe ihen. The othar 
party conpselled cftation arid delay; Piithiiij shoidd first 
mil aE his vassals and allies, and than, having thus -col¬ 
lected^ a large army, mardi i^diist the Shih. The laurty 
of action prevailed. 


round army (a phalanx ?). For guns, and Mis, and 
the jamhurs (for fixing the guns) a collection of 
strong elephants under command of HAr 
Hajab and Hilr Maliamad was made. Vazir T Ch^n 
Gori and Khan Khan Hajrati Khan prepared the 
' second army, hurrying to and fro; there also stood 
Sa-jrat Khan. 

The Saltan himself^hurried about, and the Sul¬ 
tan s princely son Khan Paida Mhhmiid armnged 
the warriors in the early morning; Khfin Mango! 
Lalari, who draws twenty daggers, and the four- 
sworded Sabaj (?)1 who takes the life of the 

enemies with Ms arrows. Jahangir Khan, the 
lord of the world, Khan Hindilbar the sportive, 
together with Pachhimi Khfia Patlian are there 
hurrying about in great huriy. The Pathfins' are 
hurrying about, Eflian Isman in command of the 
armoured horsemen, and Keli iOian in command 
of the elephants, making a noise in the whole 
army of the Shah. There is Klian Khursani Bab- 
bar and Habasli Khan, the chief of the negro 
chamberlains, who is prouder tluin the whole 
world. In front of them are eight strong elephants, 
before whose rage swordsmen give way. If any¬ 
thing is produced without the five ingredients.f 
then a battle may take place without defeat. 

The Shah arranged the rear-guard thus: (?) 
he placed there thirty guardians Alam 

KMn, the pride of the world, Kliaii Ajbakk the 
exile, and t-he little Mirfif, the agemt and 

KMn Dustam, the Bajmngi, J Against the army of 
the Hindus the Shfih set out to battle with his 
warriors; pressing forward with his army he 
raised a noise; thus the vanguard (or standard 
of the Shall crossed over. The warriors of 
Sambhali, ilie lord of the chiefs, furiously came 
down upon him, one warrior upon tho other (thus 
faliii^). 

(Doha.) In anger were afl the cMefs (Sfimanta); 
with fury was filled Prithirfij. Till then Pandir 
maintaining his ground kept at bay the battle- 
array of the Slifih- 

iOhifidBh'ujaitfft) Where the chiefs (wt) of the 
Shfih’s vanguard crossed oyer, there Pandir 
fixed Ms spmr and lay in- wait; the Sfihib Shfih 
Gori formed his elephants into order of attack; 
violently they push and are pushed fonrwi in 
close array; both refigioiaists ) dmw their 

curved swords, resembling kors (millions) of 
lightnings dartkig in the clouds; they protect 
themselves with the border of their sMelds against 
the Bp»rs of their enemies, as the naked »%a- 
women with the borders of the cloads; the 

* fiom Martthi to act |M>nipoiisIy> to Aow 
cme»lf off. 

t f.«. tfc& five rienaents—earth, vratear, fire, air, 

I HaviBg: & Himkj tm mark, of a hajm m- thmdttbolt. 
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iitilwliftv grg roar as, tTiraing about, they 

come on, as pigeons turning a circuit settle down. 
Hie spears spEt brmsts, destroying all sEape, as 
wEenfisEes stick EaH in a net; when absorbed 
in tEe figEt, they more, as when geese'(f^) fly; 
tEey are excited (lit. whetted by the juice of 
heroism) by the fight as when they are playing 
»l clmmggdn*: spears strike heads, brains are 
scattered abo’iit and crows feast upon it (the 
particles of brain), which has the appearance of 
rice (?). TEe gallant warriors valiantly cry, Slay I 
the arrows rain down as a shower from the clouds. 
Five fell on the side- of Panclir; Chand (Pandir) 
himself escaped; then only advanced G-ori Shah 
with his vanguard (or standard). 

(Eirdtta.) The vanguard of the Shah crossed 
over; Pandir Luthipar was defeated; Chand with¬ 
drew himself leaving his five companions on the 
path. Seeing this event, a messenger approached 
to Chahuvan: (Ms message) “Against thee the 
assurance (fPT?) of the Sultan Gori, the lord of 
men {mrhid), has increased. The chief, the brave 
Maruf, pressing forward, has joined his five corps 
(of forces) together. Five mztr (?) Iws from La¬ 
bor the unbeliever joined battle.’’ ■ ■ 

“ (DoM.) The warrior, full of anger and of re¬ 
venge, falling has gone to heaven; then art tEon 
the son of Somelvar, when thou bast bound tbe 
Snltin.” 

Tbe lord arranged Ms army in tbe form of a 


crescent {cTiandravyuJia), tbe noble lord Pri- 
tbiraj; Sbab Gori arranged bis army without much 
observation of rules (?). 

{Kavittai) Mangal Panobami was given to Pri- 
thiraj as tbe day of battle; be made incantations 
to Bdlm and Ketu to remove evil and produce 
auspiciousness. Asliia Chahra Yogini and tbe 
transit of Bliarani are auspicious for war; Guru 
Fanchami and Eavi Fancliami are inauspicious 
for the vjUte-marJcedf horse of the lord.' Indu 
and Bwdha make war prosperous with the trident 
and the disc in their hands. An auspicious hour 
the king selected, and marched forth; the'valiant 
one at the rising of Krur (Mercury or Saturn) .J 

{Build.) ‘Which of the servants of the lord can 
describe his pain, oh ! brother Kavi Chand ?, 

[Kavitta) Warriors long for t he morn, as the male 
and female goose {cJiaJcravaha) long for the sun; 
warriors long for the morn (as men wish to obtain 
heaven by the force of the intellect ?); warriors lopg 
for the morn, as the lonely lover (viyogi) longs 
for the morn; warriors long for the morn, as the 
sick man longs for it; they longed in every way 
for the morn, as the beggar longs for king Khran; § 
Prithiraj longed for the morn, as a faithful widow 
{saii) longs to embrace the body of her husband. 

{GhhandBandmdM.) When the night turned into 
morning and the moon appeared red and waned; 
(then the warriors were full with fury and filled 
with desire after the play of war) (?).{{ 


AM}TPQE1R YEBSION OF THE STORY OF THE HOOPOE, 


BY W. F. SIHCLAIB, Bo. C. S. 


folnwing tm^oh, a Syro-Arabic source, 

ctf to Spaisb l^nd of to Hoopoe (I»d. Avut. 
Augisl l87S,p. was fumisb^ by an English 
tond.— 

Whfiffli Solomon was on a certain Jonrn^ on Ms 
wmAmiWi throne, which moved whithersoever he 
Me it, to rays of to sun scorched tbe back 
Ms nafc He requested' cortex vultures," 
lying' mm, te tode Mm wife 'their wings, 
wbicb they cburlisbly refused; but tbe hoopoes 


volunteered their services in that behalf in¬ 
stead. Then Solomon cursed the vultures, that 
they should never have any covering to their 
necks; but be thanked tbe hoopoes, and bade 
them ask for whatever boon they would. Tbe 
king of the hoopoes would have asked for some- 
tMng that pleased himself, but bis wife over¬ 
bore Mm, and made him ask for tbe golden 
crests, with tbe result detailed in the Spanish 
story. 


gaaas played by lacajitied Eorsemea, each aimed 
xM payers ar© dirided into two mr- 
m of mm bOT,g ether to carry off to ball 
a^^^rt|r,®tol®ceitoTOra eetoa boun- 

-'''tef‘toi .. 

a white men®, &oe. m, 

X 5<e!% two 

i t. e. Kg»gg>»lengwiaa hero in fe. Tri.., 


of A?ga.and eldeTbroth£roftlie pHncea; he wa 
lainous for lus; liberality. 

{j The translation is as literal as possible; for philologie* 
pu^oses such a translation will be to most nseful in tb 
^ or three places I have been quit 
^able to ^ any me^g to to sentence; in rfei 
others the translation is doubtful; I sEaU be most tEankft 
as to sncE places by Hinc 
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TramMedfmm ike German ef Prof, A. Weber. ^ 


The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Krishm, as we have 
now described it, lies clearly in the description, 
and particularly in the pictorial representation, of 
him as a sncMing at his mother’s br'cast, and in' 
the homage paid to the mother, represented as 
lying on a couch in a cow-honse, who has home 
him, “the lord of the world/’ in her womb. 
Such a representation of the god is a strange con¬ 
trast to the other representations of him—to that of 
the epos, for example^ in which he appears as a 
warrior hero—^and is, moreover, the only thing of its 
Mndinindia’f’. Again the pictorial representation of 
the festival differs in various details„ from thensnal 
legends about Kirishna’s birth in a way which it is 
diffi cult to explain. The inquirer is therefore not 
surprised if external grounds present themselves 
in explanation of this unique phenomenon, which 
give probability to the supposition that we have in 
this festival something transferred from outside, 
and retained, in spite of the incongruities it baa 
given rise to, in the form in which it was received. 
And such grounds are, as a matter of fad^ snffi- 
cientlj numerous. 

For the various points of contedi which, a|«i 
altogether from the hitherto nnnotic^dfestival of his 
birthday, the legends of Krishna have in common 
with Christian legends, attracted, centuries ago, 
the notice of Europeans, especially of the mis¬ 
sionaries. P. Georgi, who expressly raised this 
qnestionmhisAIphabeium Tibeta^ium(Uome, 1762), 
pp. 253-268, begins by appealing to a P. Cassianus 
iMaceratensIs and to Ee Guignes J as agreeing 
with him in the opinion that ‘ Krisnu’ is only “a 
corruption of the name of the Saviour; the deeds 
correspond wonderfully with the name, though they 


j have been impiously and cunningly pollute by 
j most wicked impostors.” He supposes that the 
borrowing'took place from the “ apociyphal books 
concerning Jesus Christ,” and especially from the 
Manich®ans; but Ms proofs are very wild. He 
derives the names AyodhyA Yudhishthira, YMava, 
from Juda, Gomati from Gethsemane, Arjuna from 
John (Joannes), Durvasas from Peter (Petrus). 
Sir William Jones also, though of courae holding 
aloof from such extravagances, goes the length of 
asserting (As. Mes. I. 274) that “the spurious 
gospels, which abounded in the first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity, had been brought to India, and the wildest 
part of them repeated'to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Cesava, the Apollo of 
Greece.” But against this view § considerations of 
.all kinds presented themselves, and especially, as 
is evident, of a theological Mnd, resting on the .un¬ 
willingness to recognize in the lascivious Kirishna- 
cult any reflex of Christian ideas ; considerations 
confirmed by the opinion then prevaXcnt of the high 
antiquity of the Indian mythology, and so justified 
for the time. 

The Camehte monk P.PaullinolS. Barlolomaa>, 
in his Sfsiema 17^1, pp. 147, 

152) was the mwt vigorous opponent, and his cMef 
argument was that “ th^o events must he rrferred 
to a thousand years and more before Christ,” 
It is noteworthy that-Eleuker, in his treatise on 
the history and the antiquities of Asia (Riga, 1727), 
4, 70. after giving an account of the polemic di¬ 
rected by P. Paullino gainst “ those who find all 
sorts of things in the story of Krishna^ and espe- 
csially the Mse account given in the apocryphal 
gospels of the Mstory of J^us,” says veiy shrewd¬ 
ly, I “ I cBU easily believe that the story didnot lake 


♦ Tbis is the third section of Prof- Weber’s paper on the 
KrishnajarmiMitoS, imd before the Berlin Anemia der 
Wissenschaften on the i7th June 1867. In the two. pre¬ 
ceding sections the Professor gives (1) the sources for the 
festiml and (2) an account of the ritual of the f^val. 
In the fourth and last section he discusses the pictorial 
representations connected witih it. 

fE&ma’s birthday is celebrated by the and 

the RSmSyana gives a detailed account of Ms Mrth. 
In fact the festival of the BSmanavauoi presents such 
rtriking analogies to the KTishnManinto.tanii 
may suspect imitation* -But nov^ere do I “R-Rma. 


im^anmhigata). Of Bnddha’s birth the BnddMsts give 
amy acoonnts j n^, axe nirtoiial repa«sentations of 
thesnM^Cs^mFoncaiis: Pistora 1, pi 5, £r<m a 

baa-rehaf m the CaMotto Mnsenm) j hot Biddlm do^ 

mw^ding: I am ttsaMe to say whetiier the 
Bnddhsste fceephishirthdav.Ofth® 


speaia often of the Mrth of Skandaandhis childhood, and 
thetix Kiitilkls (conf, e. c. S^aak. 
KsmL foL B&bi gaoripntroyatha Skandah smotfe rak- 


, sMtail pnri [ taiMmimI*|iyayam b^ah Shashtlilel mfc- 
namaJb |). But I know of no re|ireMcitaticm or 
worship of Mm as a suMding. 

t I do not know where Be GkdlgnM expre«d to 

this ’effect.;.. 

§ PoHer, MythoUgiej, 1.44S, soo^t at l^jst in the v^ory 
over S^liya a imvesty of the taadition ei the the 

tempte who inixodtiTOs deatii into the wc^Ai, Whose 
head toe Saviimr of the human race shall crndbu” 

^1, Blenk^ was more undoadedj'for^S^yJtoemf*^^ 
reSexmoe tp the above from Sir W. Joa^ wMch he 

had teansWed in hm first Tohnne: “ P. <3«wgi, wim iafcsid 
r^^rnog everything to the Mbhny Mtoflit aodthe 
MamchfiffiaTis,. mamtams that Kyithna is a of 

Christ, and that this Indian dmnigod owes his origin arlireiy 
to tiiea|»oczy|ULgom^ This qmmcm is cataialy 
geiatodi the Inmar'pbat erf JcnesJjhowefer, s^aw to 1»TO . 
more on its fflde. Tfo»ssavery great sSmSjMfiy bdwimi 
'^ni^soiiiitocrftimyoiito-of Ih^ mA erf that of 

-Kraiijp. BmlA(km%SisLdmChrisUcmimmdmMlm 
Ph the editicn of this weak wbidi sfiihned at the 
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its origin from these gospels, bat it is quite pos¬ 
sible that it has borrowed something irom them. 
StiU the opinion of those who were opposed to any 
relation whatever between the two remained in 
the ascendant. Edw. Moor, in his Hindoo Paiit/won 

(London. 1810), adheres,-in accordance with the 
ww from which he started (Pref., p. xi.), that the 
mythological legends of the Indrins have been the 

sGurces “ wlieace have been derived the fables and 
deities o! Greece and Italy and other heathen 
people of the West to the view of Sir W. Jones 
that (p. 200) not only the name, of , Exishiiai, 
but also ‘Hhe general outline of his story, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and pro- | 
bably to the time of Homer.” For all that, he 
cannot resist making the observation, with refer¬ 
ence to the beantifol picture he gives on plate o9, 
Crishna nursed by Bevaki,” that this' » beautiful 
and highly finished picture may easily remind 
ns of the representations by Papists of M-ary and 
the infant Jesus.” 

Crenzer,inhis ‘ Symbolik’ (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1S37) 
r©|ecfeS| although he <|ttotes Kleuker, all Christian 
parallels; but with them he rejects the parallels 
with Greek and Boman divinities, and is more in- 
cEned to see tiaces of the Egyptian myths of Osiris. 
Gnignianf, in Ms translation of Grenzer s ,work 
(Bmis, I 212,293), refers Moor’s picture not 
to Ejrishm hut to Buddha. In more recent times 
there have been special theological reasons urn 
favourable to the discussion and decision of this 
Question. "W'riters seem really lo fear that some of 
the sanctity of Christianity will be lost if something 
borrowed from it is found in the Lrishna-cult. 
Thus Favie’s polemio in Ms work ‘ Eirishna et sa 
Doctrine, BhagavatBasamAskand,’ which appear¬ 
ed in Paris in the year 1852, is directed, especially 
against those who assume relations of this kind 


.ween the Krishna-cult- and Christianity 


the purpose of lowering the Christian religion.” 
He thinks moreover t hat the Brahmans “ were 
not the people to voyage in search of foreign 
systems, or to give the right of citMenship 
to foreign religions.” f Y'et even he is compelled 
to admit that they "‘may have adopted at an 
early date some of the ideas which were, so to 
speak, floating in the ancient world, and indeed 
he assumes that they condescended to boirow 
from the philosophy of Alexandria and to allow 
themselves to be influenced by Christian dogma.” 
iVollheim also discusses the matter essentially 
from the same theological standpoint {Myth, des 
Alien Lidlm, Berlin, 1856’, p. 65): “If we must,” 
says he, “ compare Krishna with a known God 
[as if that were the point at issue], let us take 
; not the founder of our religion, who is too pure 
and exalted to admit of such, a comparison, 
but rather the Apollo of the Greeks. And of 
special interest in this respect is a letter which 
Al. V. Humboldt wrote me with reference to my 
previous paper on Krishna’s birthday, in trans¬ 
mitting a copy of which I would seem to have 
alluded to a rumour I had heard on good authority 
that 'W. V. Humboldt had certain theological 
considerations with reference to the discussion of 
this subject. I give this letter in a note.J 

In the “priest-ridden kingdom of the leopards” 
itself, as Al. v. Humboldt calls it in this letter, 
some voices have been heard lately which bear 
witness to a conception of the question bom-* 
pletely free from theological considerations. 
Talboys Wheeler, in the first volume of his so- 
called History of India (London, 1867), leaves 
it undecided, it is true, in his detailed account 
of the legends of Krishna, whether or not in the 
legend of Ms birth a borrowing, “ as supposed by 
many,” has taken place “ from the Gospel account 
of king Herod,” and rejects utterly a similar 




in 17241 have not been able to find anj thing of the 
To what passage does Kieuker refer ? But if we 
c-r those fables themselves, they seem to be of the 
rbich might have originated in several independent 
IVe might as well assniae that the composers of 
histories "of childhood of Christ borrowed some of 
legends from Indian fable. For in several of the 
i-phsil writings there are clear traces of Indian doc- 






rmc cna. J 
certainly j 


never made any discovery in the matter—where can Lich¬ 
tenstein have picked up this myth ? And as for the 
‘ weighty reason which compelled my brother to keep 
silence,’ snch weakness was not in his character- The 
love-adventures of the young saviour with the shepherd¬ 
esses are delightful, and were ce^inly imknown to Mm. 
May yonr paper on the Indian Christ remain unread in the 
priest-ridden* * kingdom of the leopards,’ where they have 
scented heresies in my KosmoSj mild as it is, and have 
published two editions of it, a castrated and an uncastrated 
one. It might do you harm. In my Mexiccm Antiquities 
I have shown the mother of the human race in conversation 
with the serpent, the sncHng God, the various cMldren 
of the serpent-woman who are striking each other, and the 
bird of the ark. 

In haste, Tuesday night, Yr. Al. Humboldt.” 

[Of the quotation made by him at the end of his letter from 
the Fwe** des CondillereSj I. 235, 237, 253 only the passage 
in p. 253 concerns us, where in reference to PI, XV. n. III. 
V. VII. it is said that a new-born infant is represented four 
timea; the hair, which rises like two horns on the top of 
the head, indicates lhat it is a girl. The infant is at the 
breast, they are cutting its navel cord, and presenting it to 
the goddess, touching its eyes in benediction.” There is no 
conceivable relation here •fco Krishna.] 
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supposition with regard to “ Krishna’s triumph 
over the great serpent Kalija ’’ as “ borrowed 
from the triumph of Christ over Satan.” But in 
the case of two other legends he assumes partly 
‘‘a travestie of Christianity,” partly a direct 
borrowing from the-Gospel. * And an anonymous * ■ 
reviewer of Wheeler’s book in the Athefimmi, 
7076 (Aug. 10, 1867), pp. 168,169 speaks much 
more decidedly. This writer is not content with 
the similarity between the names Krishna and 
Christ, Yadu and Juda, and the interpretation of 
Bevaki as “ Divine Lady; ” but, 4 la P. Georgi, he 
connects Yasoda and Yasudeva with Joseph, f 
and Grokula with Goshen'.. In the comparison of the 
matter of the legends also, which he takes from 
the Bkdgmata Fur., there is much that is very 
wonderful. The result he reaches is that it must 
be admitted that there are most remarkable coin¬ 
cidences between the history of Krishna and that 
of Christ. This being the case, and there being 
proof' positive that Christianity was introduced 
into India at an epoch when there is good reason 
to suppose the episodes which refer to Krishna 
were inserted in the Malid Bltdrata, the obvious 
inference is that the Brahmans took from the 
Gospel such things as suited them,” If these 
words can be taken, to imply agreement with 
Kleuker% view-, one may acx«pt them^ Bui if we 
are to understand by them that- the Mstoiy of 
Kirishna took its origin from the " Gospel histoiy ” 
(and the anthor does mot seem particularly averse ’ 
to such a view), we cannot agree to them. 

* .The he^almg of the woman who had been bowed down 
for eighteen years and, who was made straight by Christ on 
the sabbath-day, and the incident of the woman who broke 
an alabaster box of spikenard and poured it upon hk h»d, 
seem to havebeen thrown together in the legend of Knbja.’* 
The legends about Kiishna given at pp. 385-417 of this 
work, the representation of the efficacy of a mere sight 
of him in taking away sin (by beholding Krishna her sins 
were forgiven her, p. 386), and the legend of the restora¬ 
tion to life of the dead son of Dihsali (p. 414) are not 
taken from the Mahli Bh&rata, 2 S the composer says, but 
(of my remarks in the Jjtt. 0. SI. July 4th, 1866, Ko. 28, 
p. 757) from the Jaimini Bhdrataj a work that partakes of the . 
char^ter of the Pnria^. This is interesting becanse it f ol- 
■ lows that the Persian translation of the Mah& Bh&'raixi, on 
which Wheeler’s book, according to B^endra-Lala Mibra’s 
lat^ invesi^iion (in the Proceedings of the Asiktic 
Society of Bengal, Jan. 1868) rests, made use of the Jaimini 
Bh&rata as well as the MahA Bh&rata. 

f TTiir words leave it uncertain if it is not Yasndeva 
alone which he identifies with Joseph. “ His r^l moth^ 
was Bevakt, which signifies the Divine Lady, and his 
repated mother Yasoda or Yashoda (sic). His father’s 
T>a.TOft was VIsndev. In comparing this word (Y^ndem 
then) with Yusef, we must remember that Dev in Sanscrit 
yi gnifieg Divine, and the d appears to have been inserted 
{sic !) from that word. 

X (Kpshnenadiiahtah schol.) ahar ahah p^aryaso 

bhavati (akeva sn praWam itI, arid ah4 me indram iti, 
schol.) Kyishno haited Angiraso brahmanichansiy:lyai tji- 
tiyasavanam dadaxm. 

§ That Bevaki is to be taken in this way, and so has 
etymologically nothing to do with dem, God, appears cer¬ 
tain on grammatical gTonnds. It is the feminine of devaka 
{rootdiv), as wbrtoM is of nortajfcflk Oonf. E^ft.2-32.(Can the 
love-flfame of Krishpa with the sheph^^sases, which plays 


For however obscure the older history of the 
Krishr«a-cult still is, this much is certain, that it 
rests on the following bases. First we find Krishna» 
son of Devaki, in the CMmhgyopanishad, 6,17,5; 
(3, 17, oinKoer, p. 221, Rdjendra LilaMitra,p. 63) 
as the eager scholar of Ghora Angirasa (see Colebr." 
Jllsc. Ess. II. 197: Lid Stud. 1,190). Kay, we may 
perhaps go higher. In the eighth mmidala of 
the Miksamkitd there is a gdijairt song to the 
two Asvins (8, 74) with a refrain which shows a 
certain amount of artistic effort, whose poet calls 
himself, in vv. 2 and 3, Krishna-. The Anukramanl 
of the Elk. attributes also to him the two following' 
hymns to the Asvins (8, 75, 76), and three hymns 
to Indra (10, 42-44); it calls him an Angirasa, and 
•the SdnMaij. Brdhmam 30, 9 agrees fully with 
it in reference to 10, 42, 43. J Kow in these 
two last hymns there is very special reference to 
games with dice (derana), so that the supposition 
that we have here to, do with the son of devaki, 
female player,’ § is an admissible one, though of 
course no great weight can as yet be laid on it. 
As corresponding to the passage in the €kdn^ 
dogyop. there might have been. ad.duceel, so 
long as we bad not an exact text, a passage in the 
AimaprahodharlTpan. whe-re Krishna DevaMputra, 
in Anqnetil du Perron’s words, appears as doctus 
,&ctua d<K^s amicos habens” (see I»d. Stud. 
1,190'; H, 8,9). Bat from the oiigiaal J as we have 
it now, we can see clmrly enough the sm)ndary 
character of the passage and of the whole Upa»t- 


such a prominent ;^rfc in the later Krishna-legend, not be 
connected with thif way of taking the word?) Demika 
appears in the Rik. bm the proper name of a foe conquered 
by Indra (7, IS,' 21^; in the If. Bhdr., on ihe other hand, 
as the name of a king, a Gandharva prince whose daughter 
Bevaki was carried away at her mmvara (i.e. smyamvmra) 
by the Yaoa hero ^ini for his cousin Yieudeva, the son of 
^iva (7* This legend of VIendeva’s marriage is 

quite different from the later one. The name Devaki CMjcurs 
elsewber©; in B&na’s jEfarshuc hurito. (v. Hall, Intro, to V&sa- 
vadattm, p. 53) it» arid that Deimsena of Swhrm vms penaon- 
ed by DevaM '(but may devafct not be an ap|»llafeive here ?) 

II It is cited in Smpn&h^ra^s schol. to the ^dmdih^asMra 
53 (j«ge W of Ballaniyne’s edition, BiM. Ind., Hew Series, 
Ko. 11) msruUlF&mideBg^Jmye^ral^ruhmaynMXfabhifMd 
cha ^myate) and is found, acccM*ding to iWlantyne, in the 
N&rAyanopamshadt* {AthirvaStrasi, daSake 6, ©dkya 9} 
asfolIowB: hrahnianyo Denakipntro hrahmmmMa- 
d,h%sttdam>h \ sarva^hMastJmm eham nhAymmm ’(!) to- 
rmarUpam’ akdra^m ^rahrahmmmripam' iU. f 1 And 
two St. Feteraburg MSS. of the NAr&fomofmwJmd ttet 
appears as ^rt of the Atharmsiras C|Be Imd. St^, II. 53, 
54) give them at the md in the foUowing connwiion;— 

Om namo nirlyan&yeti mantropSsako Vaikiq^hahhuva- 
nam' gamishyati find idam pnnd^ikdksham vijninngha- 
Ti>fit.Tn^ tasmM. Inch cMd&hlsamifcram | om brahmanyo De- 
vaktpntro brahmanyo Madhushdana iti (Ui -is wanfing 
in one MS.) sarvahhfit e. n. k. akira (pa)m paraan brah* 
mom 1 etad atharvasiro, yo’ dhtte prter adhtyino 
rtenkiifcain tt^yaii, slyam adhiyino djm«kiitam 

p. tt.. . . . • Thsnigh themnstroction of the words **hr. 
Bev. br. M-” isimfortanaMy olscnre, itds cl«yr enoc^ 

WB have hare hi do with a sectarian text whewe baneiB it 
is to- Htettifr the Demk^p^nkm w^ the highest hrAmm^ 
wh^ hwe bws the neutral xmane '((k»pare 

'C]kdfifesoohs, II, 112,) ' ■ 
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'mnexfc Devakiputra after 

that of the eager eeldlar in the Gh4«<2. Up. i8 that 
of the Irave hem and warrior of the Vrishni ra^ m 
which we find him in the Mahd BUraia, and on 

account of which, for example, at the aacrifi^ of 

Tudhishthim (2,1332.1378,1384), although him¬ 
self not aking, he receives brfore all the assembled 

kings the gift of honour {argha) due to the 
TTorthiest. Bat ia the same epos he appears further 
as already exalted to semi-divine rank as the wise 
friend and counsellor of Pandava, of supernatural 
power and wisdom * Whatever may have bem 
the causes of this exaltation (and unfortunately 
they are still beyond our knowledge), this much is 
certain, that it had already taken place at the 
time when the Indian sages, who according to an 
episode of the same epos, made a pilgnnmge to 
the Svetadvfpa. the white i8land.t f ound there 

Compare the 


Jf A F! f^nr X X i i.. p. —-a-- 

of his Krishna:, who is girt with golden beams, honon^ 

SlS^yhemaintainhispnrpose!^ 

we^e in Ladian and Bactrian wntmg seems eonsidembij 

older belonging perhaps to the. first or 

which contains the name Krishn^ya^sas, and wm edited Ij 

is given). Bayley re^te: “ ThisoMJM, 

™ St however, tiiis he eventnaUy estaton^ 
S bvEO means foUows that the name was appued to the 
^ deity seatpre^nt, stUl less that he was worshipped 
in the same manner.” 

+ See on this point Mnnatap. Up., PP* 2/7, w8,the 
wildly also the “ Island of the white men. 


3 BUttgUW AVIwuLai* 


name looks as u uxaauv - ^ I 

in:- wahhis exsdtefiontpyishun^B w^* 

qnentlv glorified in other plac^ of the Mahci BJ^r, 
2«rends’ a^nt- Krishna's exploits ss an infam I find 
illusion only on^ in the Mahl BMr. (2,1436-4o); 
Lonff as do the notices about his sport mth tiie 
to the latest interpolation mto^ that epos 
rdson’i note VisKviu Pun, p, 492). The rai^g to life 
Lead son of Bnh^lai and other similar stones, aro 
he Mano, B?iar., bnt inthe Jau/iiTii Bhlrata.^ ^ to 
nee of riie older Buddhistic texts with regard to 
3 of Krishna, vide Bnmonf, Introduction, P-^lo6. 
Irishnaisnamed with (hisbrother) Faladetuin 1 ara- 
im, but withont being brought prominentiy forw^ 
ionedinmy Berlin Catalog ue of Sansk. 31^6.; they 
‘ there as standing on either side of a goddess ^who 
:he curious name Eyffisns& {vide B- & S. ) who » re- 
.tednow with four arms, now with eight, but m either 
oldsng in one hind a hook (’. pustilcam : the, ‘ B<wk 
I the East ia the pre-Muhammadan o* 

?w and Christian), in another arosaiy (assfta^tm).— 
lOt rememher any reference to the idranty of Ksisnpa 
rishnn ia the Mrichha^an. But inK^dasa s worto 


the woi-sbip of Cfo-isnhe son of the dmnfi maiden 

iu full bloom, which must have appeared + to 
tbem as a guarantee for the propriety of the 
semi-divine exaltation of their own Ejrishna theson 
of Devaki,§ and had as-its natural consequence 
its consolidation, and wider extension.!! That 
this is the true state of the case, and that the. 
present Krishna-worship in Indm rests also es¬ 
sentially on that pilgrimage of Narada and the 
fruitless journey, as it is represented, of his three 
predecessors Ekata, Dvita, Trita to the Svetadvipa, 
undertaken, in obedience to an invMble voice, in 
order to learn there the monotheistic dootrme of 
its white inhabitants, the doctrine of the wrdty 
of the divine power,—the eMnta ,—of which the 
episode in the twelfth book of the Maid Bhdrat^ 
has fortunately preserved the legendary account,^ 
can scarcely admit of a doubt, since on the one 

would point to the second cento^ “ ,^®. 

Christian influence must h we b^n fdtm India. 1^ 
now, however, more inclined to Kem s view, who (^rf. 

to 2nded.o£ yarahamihira’s Bnh. Sam/wtd. p. 20) pnte 

KffidSsa in the ^ century; and I favour ^ 

■ because the special regard shown ^i® 

• for Bhoja and his race (though of course th^ 

■ . j, ... j_irt..inn+A ft-ntionitvl seems to 


toonf. my paper on Ihe R&rmUp. Vp, V- WSn.) Uhe ones- 
+ion how far the works that bear Kmidasa ? ^ 

the ciri: Driucipal ones (the three dramas with th^ MegM- 
duti Pytgkuvansa, and the 

long to the same author, has not yet ^en satis^tordy 
answered, so that the dates wensehere for 
not carry conviction- In Suoandhu s FAsav^tM 
Hall ascribes to the begi^g ot the 7th ceni^) a 
Krishna’s is ascribed to Han (Vishi^u) m p. vi* -i * 
troducrion; and he appears there 

Kahsa’s foe, or in the company of ^^od^ and the cowherd 
Nanda (in Hall’s ed. pp. 11,12, 29,150, 286.) 

H See Ind, Stud-1,400; H, 166-9,398-4001; IX, 65; LaSseu 
ItA. Alt. K. II, 1096 S. Below Igive^some ^ the 
passages. First in reference’to Eka^ Dvite, Tnta (wr^ 
have reminded us of ihe ^gj, h^ not to«r 
jotmey been unsuccessful), we read m AfaM BMr. lUl, 
12776 ff. , ^ 

atha vratasyd h^alTirithe vdg uvdchd* sarirvnt 

I yuyarfL jijndsavo hhalctah kathcLVfL drdkshyOfthcL 
tamvihhiim 1 _ 7.^ 

■ ishtroda-dJher'wttomztahSvetadV'ipomahapra- 

b/iaA M 78 IJ ^ , V 7 t 

tatra Ndrdyanapard mdnavd^ cJurndravarcmsak » 

eMntvd>Mvomatdstehhaktdhpurusliotimnam H ^ 

te soiMsrdrchishoim deuam pravlmiti s/mdtanam » 

anitidriyd wirdhdrd ttJiisparidAh st(gau(ihi»ia/i 80 * » 

ekdntinas te puriishdh ^ vet a dvtpardvdsinah * 
awchadhvam tatra. munayas pdrd ” tmd mh prakd- 
Utah n 81 H x .1 . - I 

atha srutvd vayam sarve vdcTw.yn> ixiip asarir tvit w. * 
yatJiQkhydtena mxrgena tam de^am pratipedire (sic! 3 
pers- instead of 1 pers.) H 82 11 

I jprdpycL sv etam mahddvtpam . . . 

vratdvOrSdne cha suhhdn nardn. dadjdUre (sic, as before/ 
vayam J _ . 


svetdns chandrap rattJcdsdn mrodUxicsluv^^ 
tdn: 11 86 11 . . 

... I vayam tv enam na paJydmo mo?i#As ta&yo. wo- 
3/ai/d r-- .n 99 ii. 


yuyo, I — .11 w •» ^ 

, . . i midcka khastham him api bh/dtam tatra 
*iariTaham li 8GS H -•* 

. . 1 goschadhvcm mtmayah sarve yathdgc^am vta 
’sirdt ! ■ , , , 

iMD sa iahias tv ahhahienadrasld^m dewtfy Jcatham^ 
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kand proof has been furnished us by the edition of 
the Ndrada-Pancharatra in the BibHothemPndiea 
(by Eev. K. M, Baneijea, Calc. 1865) that in re¬ 
membrance of that pilgrim^e an important part 
in the Krishna ritual is still devoted to the honour 
of Htetda, of the sea of milk, and of the Sveta- 
dvipa; and on the other it has been ascertained 
from Ballantyne’s edition of the Sandilya^Mrd 
that the commentator to that work, Svaj^nesvara, 
refers for the peculiar doctrine of this work con¬ 
cerning hliahtif the power of faith, to the same 
legend, and indicates the Svsiad/Dij^a as the true 
home of that doctrine: see p. 30. 56-58 SO.f 
It is, therefore, on the ground of these facts, 
not so much the direct influence of the legends 
of Christian missionaries we are to assume as 
lying at the foundation of the E^rishna-cuit proper, 
or the sectarian honour paid to Krishna as the one 
god, but independent appropriations which may 
or may not have been made under the influence 
of missionary efforts, but which in either case 
have been made from the side of the Indians them¬ 
selves in an essentially independent way, and have 
therefore had a special Indian growth. In a similar 
way the Taipings in China in the present day have 
made a religion for themselves, however much they 
have been carried along by direct Christum influ¬ 
ence. The l^end by its whole tenor shows us that a 
‘ felt want, ^ so to speak, which indeed is a charac¬ 
teristic of the Indians, the earnest striving ^ter 
religious enlightenment, led to ‘the appropriation 
of the sole saving power of faith in the one god 


Krishna, and if at the same time the way was 
smoothed for the reception of other ' material of a 
purely legendaiy character, and especially for 
the wonderful accounts of the birth of Christ 
among the shepherds and his childhood among 
them; if in course of time the sensuous phantasy 
of the Indians, proceeding along paths of its own, 
has b^n led to passionate and licentious descriptions 
of Krishna’s loves among the shepherdessenj; if^ it 
be really the case, that.in consequence of this 
misunderstanding and misapplication, the stoiy 
of Christ, the companion of shepherds, has done 
' immense harm to Indian morality,” § still no one 
will be so perverse as to wish to lay the burden 
of that on Christianity—^the people of In dia, them¬ 
selves are in fault. 

Kor can it beany reproach to Christianity if some 
isolated and deserted posts of missionary activity 
have gradually dis.appeared, as I have suggested 
in reference to a legend which tells of an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva as * the white one’ {iveta)^ .in which he, 
acxsording to the Vdyu. Fur. (Wilson, see Works, 
HI, is to appear at the beginning of the Ksdl- 

yuga in order to teach the Bralmian (see Fid. Stud. 
I, 421, II, 398). A clear picture of what Christian 
missions, in cases where they had continuous 
support from home, could do even in India, is 
afforded by the Thomas Christians on the coast 
of Malabar, who, as is well known, up to the timA 
when the Jesnit persecntion broke out against them^^ 
had by their pure moralitj taken a high place 
within the Indian community .—(To he wfdmmd.) 


THE AJAHTA FRESCOES. 


The mission of Mr. Griffiths to Ajan^, to copy some 
of the remaining frescoes there, has already been 
noticed (VoL II. pp, 152-3). Under haiassing diffi- 
cnlties and obstructions he has done his work well; 
and, having laboured from 10th December 1872 till 
17th May last with such assistance as he was allow- 

, , I evcwn sutOfjpOfSd chaivci hmryaJcavyais tathaiva 
cha j 

devo ^sm&l hir na drishtah sa, Icatham tval/n^ dro- 
shJtum arhisi f i 810 11 

Then with regard to the journey of N^rada, we have, 
{bid. 128^ ff- (and conf. 12683-12708): 

Ndaudo ’pi yathA svetam dvtpamsa gat&vdnrishih j 
tatte mrvum, pmvakshydTrd ^nushvad *kammA un- 
pa|[860n 

prdpya svetam mahM>v^am Ndrado blmyavdn 
rishih I 

dadaria tAnem nardnivetdns cJwLndrasamaprakhdn 
pvgayomQsa, Hmsd mana>sd tads cha pujiiah } 

- ohMvaik^ramcmA mpra {l^dvahdJmhmmdhitah [ 
^iaramjagau sa visvdya nirgmAya gmiAtrmme ]} 63} j 
... I ewm stuixkh sa hhagavdn gtmyms ixkthyadi cm 
ndmabhih { 

tamnmnimdariay dmdsaNdradamviimrdpc^hrih 
II * 


ed, and that much crippled by malarious fever~at a 
total cost of only Rs. 4,669-14-9, he has succeeded in 
securing excellent copies. of four large wall-paint¬ 
ings covering 122 . square feet of canvas, 160 panels 
of ceiling aggregating perhaps 280 square feet, 16 
moulds from the sculptures, and several drawings. 

. . . irtbhagavdn uvdcha f 

EkataS cha Dvitoi chaiva Tritas chaivamaharsTia^ah | 
iitwm deiam anuprdptd rmyna darmnaldlasdh 11876 f I 
%a ehamdm U dadrmire fm cha dm^hyaM k^kma | 
rite hy ekdntikASresMhdtj. tmm chjmaik d%tik 

ottormh 1 18771 1 . 

* And has from that made iis way into the Kfaa-riteal 5 
oonf. my paper on the Rdmatap. pp. 277 , 278 , 360 . 

t And even sAtra 83: mi (sd, ie. hhakU^) 
^tAridmpml^cAM jiwtedt seems to have dir^ refer^oe to 
the legend of the liahd Bhdr. 

J The passage in HdUds ^aptaiatakam contains the oldest 
mention of this I remember, w. 86, il5, II 7 (wh^e the 
nnm«j are given as BadMki, YarodA, Trajavadhi). Kest 
may come the and the Jaimini Bhdms^m. whidi 

are quoted in Subandhu’s VdmvadaUd (HaJl, p. 94; Indis- 
che Strmfmf p. 880), and affer them the Bhdgavata Pur. 

11 may refer to- tibe action ^aiiM the « 5 t the .WaM- 
r&jas at Bombay some years ago. See Lit. OmML-Blatt. 
1^, Ko. 18, pp. 495,466. 
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The following extracts from Mr. Griffiths' inters 
-esting Eeport will convey some idea of the char¬ 
acter of the frescoes and the style in which they 
are executed :—The artists who painted them, he 
says, “ were giants in execution. Even on the verti¬ 
cal sides of the walls some of the lines which were 
drawn with one sweep of the brush struck me as 
bemg very wonderful; but when I saw long, delicate 
curves dravra without faltering with equal preci¬ 
sion upon the horizontal surface of a ceiling, where 
the difficulty of execution is increased a thousand¬ 
fold—^it appeared to me nothing less than miracu¬ 
lous, One of the students when hoisted up on the 
scaffolding, tracing his first panel on the ceiling, 
naturally remarked that some of the work looked 
like child’s work—^little thinking that what ap¬ 
peared to him, up there, ^as rough and meaningless 
had been laid in by a cunning hand, so that when 
seen at its right distance every touch fell into its 
proper place. 

“ The condition of mind in which these paintings 
at Ajanta were originated and executed must have 
been very similar to that which produced the early 
Italian paintings of the' fourteenth century, as we 
find much that is in common. Little attention paid 
to the science of art—general crowding of figures 
into a subject, regard being bad more to the truth¬ 
ful rendering of a story than to a leautifvl ronder- 
ing of it: not that they discarded beauty, but they 
ffid not make it the primary motive of representa¬ 
tion. There is a wnnt of aerial perspective—the 
parts are delicately shaded, not forced by light 
and shade, giving the whole a look of fiahness—a 
quality to be desired in mural decoration. 

Whoever were the authors of these paintings^ 

they must have constantly mixed with the world. 
Scenes of every-day life, such as preparing food, 
carryng water, buying and selling, processions, 
untmg-seenes, elephant-fights, men ,and women 
engaged m singing, dancing, and playing ou 
musical instruments, are most gracefully de¬ 
picted upon these walls; and they could only 
have been done by men who were constant sneota- 
torsofsuch scenes, by men of keen obserktion 
and retentive memories. The artists certainly 
^ffid n^ W^observedoneof the ten command¬ 
ed; to abi 


jry example that has 


ion of the h 


sable in conveying 


ments which. Buddha 
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of Buddha was publicly exposed on sacred days in 
the capital with gorgeous ceremonies which he 
recounts, and thence carried in procession to the 
mountains without fear; the road to which was 
perfumed and decked with flowers for the occasion ; 
and the festival was concluded by a dramatic 
representation of events in the life of Buddha illus¬ 
trated by sceuory and costumes, with figures of 
elephants and stags eo delicately coloured as to be 
undistinguishable from nature/ The fact of meA 
, taking part in and witnessing suoh sights as ‘de¬ 
scribed above will account, in some measure, for 
the processional scenes which are painted on the 
walls at Ajanta.” * 

The first of Mr. Griffiths' copies is a picture 8 
feet by 6 feet 3 inches. This painting is composed 
of a central figure of colossal size, and portions of 
ten others, seven of them being about life-size. Jn 
it he calls special attention to the drawing of the 
heads of two women in the left-hand comer, and 
the portion of the woman’s face and arms on the 
right. Additional interest,” he remarks, ^'attach¬ 
es to this picture from the fact that nearly all the 
ornaments which were used to adorn the person 
are here in a very good state of preservation, and 
are most admirably drawn—especially the twist 
that is given to the string of pearls on the colossal 
figure—and those round the neck of the woman in 
the left-hand corner—-and the chain round the 
neck of the figure to the right with an accidental 
hitch in it. I would also call attention to the 
drawing of the long pointed nails of the same figure,, 
and also those of the colossal figure; many of the 
bracelets differ little in design from those now 
worn, and the white wreaths of flowers in the hair 
of the women are similarly worn by native women 
at the present day.” 

The second picture is by 3i feet. “This sub¬ 
ject has fourteen figures assembled under what 
appears to be a wooden canopy. The two seated = 
male figures, who are profusely ornamented with 
jewels and flowers, are apparently engaged in a 
dispute,’*' while the others, principally women with 
long curly hair, are eager listeners. Parts of this 
picture are admirably executed. In addition to 
the natural crrfl.p.A with which she is stand- 

he woman holding a cask# 
wel with a string of pearls 
the other, is most delicately’ 
The same applies to the wo- 
)und in the left-hand corner, 
id sweet expression of the 
Y given. The left hand of the 
awn with great subtlety and 

3 a copy of a portion of .the 
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FRESCO FROM GAVE XVI at AJAJNTA. 
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THE AJAOTl PEESGOIS. 


pamting on tlie riglifc-liand wall o£ the antecham¬ 
ber to the samotnary, and measures 7 feet bj 4 “ In 
this piece there are eight figures and portions of 
three others—all of which are.s^ted or standing 
nponlarge lotus fiowers with mm&i round the heads. 
The action of some of the figures, especiallj the 
standing ones, bears such a reiy striking resem¬ 
blance to what is characteristic of the figures in 
Christian art that they might have been, taken 
from some mediseval church rather than from the 
caves of Ajanta. The deEcate foli^e which fills" 
in the spaces between the figures will give some 
id^ of the power of these old artists as designers, 
and also of their knowledge of the growth of 
plants.” 

The fourth picture, measuring 4 feet 11 inches 
by 4 feet 3 inches, is the only one not taken from 
Cave I. Mr. Criffiths* plan was to work out one 
cave thoroughly before proceeding to another; but 
he deviated from it in this instance in order to 
s^mre some record, however imperfect, of this 
the best piece of painting now remaining at Ajant A 
For pathos and sentiment and the nnrnistakeable 
way of telling its story,” he says, “ this picture, 
I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of 
art. The Florentine could have put better draw¬ 
ing, and the Venetian better colour, but neither 
could have thrown greater expression into it. The 
dying woman, with drooping head, half-closed 
eyes, and languid limbs, reclines on a bed the like 
of which may be found in any native house of the 
present day. She is tenderly supported by a fe¬ 
male attendant, whilst another with eager gaze is 
looking into her face and holding the sick woman’s 
ann as if in' the act of feeling her pulse. The expres- 
kion on her. face is one' of deep anxiety, as - she 
seems to realize how soon life will be extinct in 
one she loves. Another female behind is in at¬ 
tendance with a pajzhdj whilst two men on the left 
are looking on with the expression of profound 
grief depicted in their faces. Below are seated on 
the floor other relations, who appear to have given 
iip all hope, and to have begun their days of 
mourning,—^for one woman has buried ber face in 
her hands and apparently is^ weeping bitterly.” 

" Is it unreasonable to infer that the peacock— 
a Christian symbol of the Besurrection—^seen in 
coimecbion with this death-scene may have the 
same meaning attached to it here, especially as 
we meet with another symbol in the caves which 
Ims entered largely into Christen art and which 
must have been borrowed from the East ?—I refer 
to the nifs^us” 

Of the ceiling 131 panels-about a foot square 
each, and 29 others varying from 18 inches square 
to 4 feet 10 inches by 2 feet, have been copied— 
some of them filled with most intricate painting; 
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I and a drawing has been made of the ceiling, show- 
: ing .what remains of the colouring upon it, and the 
positions of the panels copied. 

** Although a great portion of this ceiling is de- 
‘ sfcroyed, yet enough remains to give us the general 
arrangement of the whole. At first sight it ap¬ 
pears very complicated in design, but after a little 
study it will be seen how simply the whole thing 
is arranged. Adhering to the idea of imitating 
their wooden originals, which idea perfades eveiy- 
thing they did here, the Buddhists, in decorating 
this ceiling, merely adopted the principal divisions 
formed by the several timbers in one of their 
wooden floors: in fact the plan of this ceiling is 
nothing more than the plan of a wooden floor taken 
from below,—or, to put it plainer, if another floor 
were added on to the present cave, the ^ timbers 
which enter into the construction of that floor, on 
looking up at them from below, would be repre¬ 
sented by the principal lines on this ceiling, 

“ The space is thus divided into .a number of 
panels which are filled with ornament. This prin¬ 
ciple of division is carried out in every painted 
ceiling that is still remaining of the Vihara caves 
at Ajanta with one exception only, and that is Cave 
XVI. where the principal arrangement consists' of. 
cindes. Having thus divided the ceiling into a 
number of panels, with a cirde for variety in the 
central division, we find these panels filled with 
omam^ut of such variety and bmuty—^where we 
have naturalism and <x>nventionalism so harmoni¬ 
ously combined—as to c»ll forth our highest ad¬ 
miration. For ddlieate colouring, variety of de¬ 
sign, flow of line, and filling of space, I think they 
are unequalled. Although every panel has been 
thought out, and not .a touch in one carelessly given, 
yet the whole work bears the impression of having 
been done with the greatest ease and freedom: not 
only freedom in execution, but also freedom of 
thought.” 

All the ornament in the smaller squares is 
psdnted alternately on a bl^k and red ground. 
The ground-cx>lottr was first laid in, and then the 
ornament was painted solidly over this in white : 
it was further developed by thin transparent co¬ 
lours over the white, 

lu order fuHy to appreciate the copies of the 
pMutings, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
originals were designed and painted to occupy 
certain fixed positions, and were seen in a subdued 
light. Many of the csopi® of the panels on close 
inspection ap|^r coarse' and unfimshed; but swn 
at their proper distance (never leS'S than mweu f?et 
from the speciator) apparent cmrseness assumes 
a delicate gradation.” 

, ^e tAen, Mr. Ghdffitito are not 

so good m they should be,—-inasmuch m the two 
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men sent Mm were not equal to the work. • “ The 
joints are coarse, and too great a freedom was 
taken in stopping np the undercuttings with clay 
—thus. destroying that sharpness and crispness 
which characterizes much of ^ the. ornament here. 

The subjects moulded are chiefly in altorriliovo, 
of buffaloes and elephants engaged in fight^the 
action in all being most yigorously giTen. .These 
old Buddhist artists were perfectly • ^quainted 
with the elephant—^for we find him carved; and 
painted with a knowledge that is truly remark¬ 
able.” ’ . 

Among the drawings is one “giving a general 
plan of the cave with an elevation of each wall 
showing how much of the painting stiU remains,— 
how much was copied by Major Gill, and saved 
from the fire,—and how much was copied by me 
during the past season. I should not have known 
of the existence of the former if it had not been 
for a friend in Bombay who possesed photographs 
of them which he kindly lent me.” From this 
drawing it appears that much remains still unco- 
pied in Cave I. ' 

On the influence of these relics of ancient In¬ 
dian art on the students, Mr. Griffiths remarks— 


“For the purpose^ of art education, no better 
examples could be placed before an Indian art stu¬ 
dent than those to be found in the eaves of Ajantfi». 
Here we have arts with life in it,-“-human fa^ 
full of expression,-—limbs drawn with grace and 
' aofcion,-“flowers which bloom,—birds which soar, 

^ —and beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently 
carry burdens ;—all are taken from Nature’s book 
—growing after her pattern, and in this respect 
differing entirely from Muhammadan art, which 
is unreal, unnatural, and ’therefore incapable of 
development.^* , 

“There.are no other, ancient remains in India 
where we find the three sister arts—Arohitecture, 
Sculpture, and Fainting—so admirably combined 
as we do at Ajant4. This surely should be a 
sufficient plea for their better preservation. To 
leave them in their i present unprotected, uncared- 
for condition would be a disgrace to'any govern¬ 
ment.” 

•It is to be hoped these interesting illustrations of 
Indian art will be utilized by publication, and that 
others will be added to them whilst any may still 
be secured. In a few years scarcely a vestige will 
be left . 


LEGEHD HELATIMG TO GREY PIJMPKIFS. 

BY y. N. NARASIMMIYElSTGlE, BENGALUE. 


It is perhaps known to few that the Yak kli 
g a r u or cultivators of the Maisfir province, and 
doubtless of the neighbouring di stricts, have a very 
strong traditional dislike to the calltivation and 
eating of the grey ashy kind of pumpkins, which 
are known in Canarese as Budigumhalalcdyi, and in 
Hindustan as PUha. As ffir as I have been able 
to ascertain, there is no record in the Purdnas of 
the legend which is given in explanation of the 
custom. It differs in various parts in details, but 
I have no doubt that the principal features of the 
story as given here are current generally amongst 
the Sfidras. 

“ In the days of the Emperor Rama*, when he 

was eadled bv his father to the « 

ui u q a K a, 

Bnarata was appointed Resrent TKa raTrofa 

cr jLutj rayabS 

id everv dodcTA fn nMcxn 


was 

waxed rich, and 
king and defraud hii 
qaired to give to Gove 
rent, they cultivated 
&c., and brought only 
Treasury; and when 


Stat 


of 




L ot his revenues. If re- 
nment the upper crop as 
■oots, ground-nut, BsifiEron, 
she stalks and straw to the 
in the following year the 
ira wanted the lower crop, they sowed 
ragi, wheat, &&, and the tax-gath^ was 
obli^tolw content only with the straw. The 
res t o this s^te things was emptiness of the 
exdj^uer, ^ the ungovernable insolence of the 
rayats. All the officers of Goremment w«o in- 


tentj upon their own domestic affairs, and Bharata 
coMdnotget anybody to form his retinue. He 
was thus obliged to visit his dominions unat¬ 
tended, save by a single minister, named Su- 
manta, whose fidelity nothing could overcome. 
In this pass, Bharata was advised by an aged 
Y a k k a I a g a to tie to his waist a bell, the ring¬ 
ing of which was the signal of his approach. On 
Rama’s return and restoration, he one day exa¬ 
mined the. treasury, and felt very blank at find¬ 
ing it empty. Bharata was ready to explain the 
cause. Rama hereupon hit upon an expedient for 
replenishing his treasury. He sent for a grey 
pumpkin (Budigumhalahdyi), took out the seeds, 
f, had the remainder 
it for all the rayats of 
lem a seed, and told 
b should pay a pump- 
d planted in the palace 
ated at the easy terms 
id planted their seeds, 
ip. Rfima’s seed was 
ime of the hhiafs^ the 
eds were useless, and 
own pumpkins, they 
of the weight of one of 
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on Ramanshov 
offered to pay, 
Bama’s &uits. 
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mg at once agreed, but the 
disastrous to the Yakkali- 
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garu. Not until tlie rayat plaoM Ms wife’s Mli or 
mdngalya in tiie scales did the beam kick, and in 
tMs manner all the gold in the r^lm fonnd its 
way to the pnblic treasury, 

Rama relented afterwards, and asked the rayats 
to bring their children. They were, however, very 
suspicions, and took to Ms presence the children 
of Koramarn, Dombarn, Koraaham, 
<&c., instead. B4ma at once 'divined the truth, and 
prononnced the foUomng curse :— 

Bidi Makkaln bele yali. 

Kore makkaln Koliyali. 

Let the children of the streets grow. 

Let the cMldren of the rooms rot. 

Some time afberj Rama wanted the rayats to 
bring the seeds of the various kinds of com, pro¬ 
mising to make them grow spontaneously. The 
rayats, remembering Rama’s former artifices, 
bronght in lien the seed of grass. He, however. 


detected the trick, and bade the grass grow with¬ 
out cultivation, and the oermls to fionrisli only 
when cultivated. Rama’s order, passed so long 
ago, is still current in the order of nature, and the 
'Takkali,garu do not cultivate the grey pumpkin, 
or taste it, even to this day, as it was the means 
of their ruin.” 

The foregoing is a correct version of the tradi¬ 
tion which prevails amongst the cultivators of 
this part of India. No portion of it is Brahman- 
icaL It may be taken for what ■ it is worth, but 
some strange ideas are started by it. The most 
important of them are:—(1) Irma’s character is 
made to appmr here the reverse of that ascribed 
to him by the Brahmans; (2) the division of 
crops (haidiji) was the fcrae ancient system of land 
revenue in India; (S) the former general idea 
that the common weal was incompatible with the 
affluence of the rayats. 

The. Budigumhala'kdyi is not contemptible eat¬ 
ing, aai'd as a vegetable all other cla:sa'es, includ¬ 
ing Tigalara 'gardeners, like it. It possesses also 
undoubted medicinal virtues. 


MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DATE OF ^Rf HARSHA 

It seems proper, in a)nduccmg our investiga¬ 
tions into this subject, first of all to collect aH the 
information which the author of the Naishadhiya 
has given of himself. His autobiographical ac¬ 
counts, so far as they relate to his parentage, are, 
of course, of no avail for our present purpose, 
because they are so very scanty. But it is not 
impossible to turn to some account the other 
hotices of himself which he has made in several 
places in his Naishadhiya, though at very long in¬ 
tervals, In addition to what has been already 
mentioned in the previous articles on the subject, 
as to his being honoured with a couple of betel 
leaves at the court of the King of Kan 3 rakfibja,* 
we learn from these notices that he was treated 
with a similar mark of distinction in Kashmir,f 
his work being highly admired as perfect, after 
close scrutiny by the savay^s of that country. 
We are further enlightened as to the extent of his 
authorship. We are told that besides Ms Naisha- 
dha Charita he wrote the following worksj :— 

1. Yijayaprasasti. 

. 2. Khandanakhandana. 

* See p. SO, liid. Ant,, Yol. I.; also p. 241, YoL TI. 

f Sto CteM XVT., ISl; Uttera HaishadMya, wiik 
Karajan’s coiiimeKatary, Calcatta edn- 

X Otek). Y-, staaim Teli:^ rfa., Madras; Canto 
YL, stanaa 113, ibid.; Canto TIL, stanza 108; Cantos YII. 
—X. inclnsive are not printed. References made are to 
MS. copies on palmyra leaves in my possession. 

Canto IX., stanza 133, ibid. 


3. Gardorvishakdlaprasasti.§ 

4. Arnavavarnana. 

5. OhhaH'dapra^asti, 

6. ^ivasaktisiddhi or Sivasaktisidhaiia, and 

7. SahaAifca Charita. 

If, as in the c»se of his Naishadhiya^ he has, in 
each of Ms other wl)rks, given some accounts of 
himself, these, however trifling they may be when 
independently considered, may, if taken together, 
afford strong circumstantial evidence for arriving 
at the object of our' researches, with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy. All of these, without any exception, have 
been inaccessible to us, and it is left to those who 
are fortunate in this respect to satisfy themselves 
and enlighten us. For the present, it is only in¬ 
tended to offer a remark or two which suggest 
themselves from the fact of Sri Harsha being the 
author of Sahasanka Charita, and which seem to 
bear upon the subject. 

We must premise, however, that while Dr. 
Biihler fixes the latter half of the I2th centuryH 
as the age when the poet flourished, basing 
his conclusion on Rajasekhara’s Prabhandhakosa, 
Kasinath Trimbak Telang cleverly contends that. 

Canto XYII.-, stanza 2^, Ca^entta. 

Canto XTIII., stanza 155, ibid. 

Canto XXII., stanm 151, ibid- 

§ Aoeording: to Bim D&s Sen, it is OanrorriAakuIapm 
sasti (Ind. vol. II-, p. Ml). But ibis is ^vai here as 
fonnd in. a Telngu MS. with me mtb Mallmatb’s com¬ 
mentary. It is quite possible, however, that fees® two may 
be enfeely distinct works. fj BwL voL I., jl W. 
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for reasons adduced, it must be at least about 
two centuries earlier than the period to which 
Harshaprabhandha assigns the subject of its 
narratiTe,” ^ 

The couplet of Sri Harsha, in which he indicates 
his authorship of Sahasanka Charita (No. 7 in 
the above list) runs thus:— 

^ fRf |r% girf 

Pandit NSrlyana, tte annotator, comments on 
“as follows;— 

# JT: ?n?flf$RIlT OTT ItW 

^ Wrajpf ^ fii: tRJT (tPr- 

!T% 

thus making Nava to qualify ^luff , and not to 
GharUSj as might, in the first instance, be imagined. 

If this Eng Sahasanka was new when 6ri 
Harsha wrote his (S&hasanka’s) history, it will 
<HiIy be &ir to presume that Sri Harsha was, if not 
contemporary, at least one w^o lived immediately 
or shortly after the reign of S&has4rLka, and that 
his rule wm either personally witnessed or was 
feesh in the poet’s memory when the Ghdritra 
was composed. The question then turns to some 
extent on the age of this Sahasanka. In finigiTig 
this out we are assisted by Maheswara, the lexico- 
gmpher. In the preface to his Visva PrakSsa 
Mghantu, where he, fortunately for the chrono¬ 
logy of other Eosakdras, expatiates at some len<>-th 
on his personal history. Mdheswara informs us 
that he is descended from Sri Krishna^ physician 
to Sdhasdnka^ sovereign of Gadhipur.f and has 
elsewhere given ^ka. 1033, or a.d. 1111 (one 
ttonsand one hundred and eleven) as the date 
of hw oompilation.1 In a subsequent stanza 

g^^daon 

of Sn Knshna.§ If Mgheswara was an author 
so e^rly as in the first decade of the 12th cen- 
t^. It cafinot be an unwarrantable presump- 
twn^thathe flourished in the latter part of the 
11th century. Again, we know his grandfather 
a contemporary of Sdhasanka. How coupling 
the two facts together, we may, we tbink, the 
ere of SdhasSnka’s rule in the early part of the 
deventh oentaiy, if not in the latter extremity of 
be granted that the S4ha- 


Sanscrit Bic- 






.t s4uka of M4h^4wara and Srt Harsba are identical 
b (and this may be’presumed in the absence of 
is jproo/to the contrary), the Naiahadhaklra could 
only be living subsequent to the tenth century, or 
»s during the last several years of it. The only 
n alteration that will need to bo made in determining 
the poet’s date, then, is obviously, therefore, de-; 
pendent upon how we are disposed to construe the 
word JVhaa. If he is made a contemporary of 
S4has4nka, the question is already answered. 
Or if it is thought not safe to presume so much, 
we will add, say the period of one generation, or 
forty years, or half a century at the utmost (though 
thirty-three is generally considered as about the 
proper av 0 rage).|| Even this concession will but 
tj (5 bring us to the middle of the eleventh century. 

According to Prof, Wilson, QddM^r is **a* 
name from which the modern Ghaaiipur might be 
11 supposed to be derived, but which is enumerated by 

the vocabularies as a synonym of Kanyakubja or 
j Eanauj, S^has^nkaalsoisanameofTikramaditya;” 
but he remarks that “ neither time nor place allow 
of the persons being identified in this instance, 
and some historical notices of the former might 

10 possibly be derived from another composition in 
whicl^ M^he^wara informs us he had written the 

0 - history of this prince or Sdhasdnha Oha/rita.f The 
ia period in which the Ti^va was. compiled was one 
very likely to have been a season of literary 

11 patronage at Kanauj, as the Masalm4n princes 
IS of the house of Grhizini and Ghor were for some 
.u time, both before and afterwards, fully occupied with 

those dissensions which gave the Indian sceptre 
le to the latter, and consequently left the Hindu 
te princes in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
sa patrimonial sway, and the tranquil exercise of 
their privileges,’’ 

3 r But, without digressing further, it must be 
a.. stated that the above passage from Prof, Wilson 
p- has thrown a difficulty in our willingness to give 
le unhesitating credit to the fact ofJayanta Cliandra^s 

sr sovereignty at Kanyafcubja, and to his patronage 
ig of Sri Harsha (vide Ind. Ant, voL II., p. 241). 

le A caution must be given here that the above 
ae remarks must be taken with great reserve, because 
of “nava s^Msanka chant A” &c. is only one of the 
a- two readings which seem to have been current— 

which reailm he acquired, by his own strength.^' On 
exanunation of the passages in italics, he fancies it 
ic- Wd eonnected with the name given by Mfih^s- 

compounded as that is of Sdhasa, 

strength, and mark or distinction. 

* This seems questionable in the extreme. In the MS. 

■ P5 ni nay possession transcribed in a comparatively recent 

m reads and with a; 

t^position of letters, viz. into 
[vcbehi into cheuri) the TnAa-ninn, i... T*r •_ 




'hi into chart) 
Perhaps by a 




gr given by Pro. W. is obtain- 
of reliable MSS. the tmth 
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the otlier being,instead of nava. But tlie 
former (fiaua) is tbe one adopted by ITarayana, 
wbo only makes mention of tbis latter in the 
body of fcbe mnimentary. Prom tbis circum¬ 
stance we may infer that tbe latter was one to 
wMob nmcii credit was not attached, by Bandits, 
and was considered by them as being nntrnst- 
wortby and surreptitious. 

B. 'M, B^bs-aiya, , B.A., 

Attache, Mysore Commission, Bangalore. 


OHAFD^S MEFTIOH OP ^Ef HABSHA AXD 
KlLIBlSA AGAIN. 

I citedmy antborities in tbe number of tbe Indian 
Antiquary for Angnsfc 1873 to show that tbe N’ai- 
sbadba is not, as Mr.^ Growse snpposes, a poem of 
•^considerable antiquity. In tbe, October number 
of yonr journal Mr. Growse comes forward .and 
simply dismisses my arguments as prematnre and 
do^gmatic. Why, is more than I can make ont. I. 
stil!, bold to my opinion as, firmly as ever. I do 
not, bo#ever, hereby mean to assert positively 
that I am in tbe right. Par from it. I may be 
wrong. But Mr. Growse has not shown where 
and bow I am wrong. Inst^fcd of dismissing my 
piper as prematnre and dogmatic, if be bad Hndly 
trften taromble to shew tbe nnsoniidness of my 
arguments, be would have STOured my thanks, 
and at tbe same time done much goc^ to tbe 
subject itself. I have thought again on tbe matter, 
and ,I still think that Cband’s mention of the 
poets in bis exordium was not all in chronological 
order. Bearing in my mind the arguments ad¬ 
duced in my former arfcicle, I am still m.ore 
inclined to tbe opinion by further circumstances. 
Sri Harsba was a contemporary of Cband. Tbe 
former flourisbed in, tbe court of Jaya Chandra of 
Kanauj, and.the latter in that of Piitbiraj; and 
both the kings were cousins and contemporaneous. 
BAja Sekbara is my authority on tbis point, ■ I 
deem bis version to be worthy of credit, inasmuch 
as bis account quite chimes in with tbe finishing 
lines with which ^li Harsba concludes eadi of bis 
works. Gbaud may have mentioned tbe names 
of Sesb-Mg, Yisbnu, Yy4sa, Suka-Deva, in 
chronological order; but it does not seem that tbe 
names of Srf BEarsba and EIalid4sa have been so 
placed. On the contrary, they appear to have been 
treated in order of merit, Sn Harsba having tbe 
preference. For EJ.lidl.sa is known to tbe present 
gmeraHon only as a poet of high order. His 
thoughts are simple, chaste, and his images are 
quite imtural and sug^sted by the subjects he 


describes. There is not a single passage in hk 
work.s in which tbe reader has any trouble to make 
out tbe true sentiment of the poet. But the 
moderns have gone quite tbe contrary way. To 
them tbe 'darker tbe obscurity tbe greater the ex- 
I ceilence. This is certainly a vitiated tendency of 
the modern unpoetic age, Sri Harsba was not 
only a great poet, but also a profound philosopher. 
But bis language is not so very easy to compre- 
beii,d. A single passage of bis ba-s, or at least can 
be construed to have, several distinct wncealed 
meanings, which, as might naturally be suppose!, 
strike only a profound scholar wbo has a vast com¬ 
mand over tbe language. Tbe Haisbadha Ckarifea 
of Sri Harsba is known among tbe modern critics 
as, a poem of considerable merit. It is superior 
even to EJlidi^sa’s, M4gba’s, or Bbaravi’s works 
and it is not unlikely that as a modern, GMried 
away by Ms feelings, Cband may have given pre¬ 
ference to Sri Harsba and placed Ms name before 
that of EJlidJsa. It is also probable that he did 
tbis to honour tbe contemporary author Sri Harsba, 
wbo flourisbed in tbe court of tbe cousin of his 
patron B|ithii4j, and who for the time being was 
tbe admired ai|d adored of the whole country. 

■There is a controversy going on, Us to the tme 
m^ng of the passage 

Benmt me to add my interprefetion of the passage. 

I take Seffu-Bandhya and Bhoja Pralmndlm to be 
the names of two distinct works. Chand was mis¬ 
taken in ascribing Bhoja Brabhandba to EJlidiaa, 
and was probably led into the error by a few 
beautiful slokas which the real author, Ballala, puts 
in tbe mouth of Kalidasa when treating o,f him 
in the legend. As for Setu-Bandba, it probably 
refers ^ to Setu-Kavya, a work which Eliidasa 
wrote in co- nmemomtion of tbe Hau Setu, or Bridge 
of B(»ts, erected by Bravara Sena over the Yetasta. 
Blna wrote a passage in praise of this didactive 
poem in the BCarsha Oharita ;— 

iprrar psfee??!! j 
qt Tft 65^ [l 

Bax Das Sm. 


To ilm Editor of the ** Indian Antiquary/* 
Sir,—T hough taking necessarily a deep interest 
in the discussion now going on in your columfis 
between Drs. Hoemle and Bische! on the ori^ of 
the genitive form in the Modern Aryan languages, 


3rW 11 
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I have refrained from mixing in the fray, partly 
because silence seemed more becoming when two 
such authorities were speaking, and partly because 
in the forthcoming second volume of my Com¬ 
parative Grammar I propose to give my views in 
detail, and do not wish to lessen the interest of 
my work by giving it out in driblets beforehand. 

I wish, however, to say one or two words which 
may perhaps not be unacceptable to the high con¬ 
tending parties. 

I think Dr, Hoernle will agree to give up his 
derivation of the Gujarati genitive from the very 
dubious form Iciinno when I remind him that in 
old Gujarati the Tto, ni, &c. of modern times appears 
in its fuller form, tanOf tan% and this leads us, in 
my opinion, to the adjectival termination of Sanskr. 
cpf, as in nutana, jpurdtana, sandtana. The purely 
adjectival character of the modern genitive is 
fully admitted, and we should naturally expect 
that one or other of the recognized adjectival 
endings of Sanskrit would be called into opera- 
tion to meet the necessities of the case. 

Ho one can deny, moreover, that Gujarati is 
merely a development of that early form of Hindi 
which was spoken by the Chalukya Eajputs, and by 
them brought into Gujarat. We must, therefore, 
not seek for an independent origin for Gujarati 
forms, but must traue them through Chand and 
the Bauraseui; or rather through that form of 
Apabhransa or spokea Prakrit of which Sauraseui 
is the literary correspondent. 

It may also be added that old Gujar&ti kaows 
toe gemtiTe form ia kero, so that if no be from ' 
umio we haTe the anomaly of derivatives from 
two forms of hriia in use side by side. It may 
not be of much nse to toe argument, but I can¬ 
not retrain from stating nevertheless that I cannot 
^ so far as Dr. Hoernle, and the connection of 
these terms with knte seems to me to get more 
and more impossible the more we study the sub- 
ject Ii the pnneiplehe admitted that the modern 
genitive are old Sanskr. adjectivals, Ma- 


a natural explanation in the 


tafraiija, &c., in all of 


to object 





A ^UBBA OHSTOM IH KOIMBATOR. 

The practice of a woman having a plurality of 
husbands among the Tod4s of the Mlghiris, and 
the Hairs pf the Malabar coast, is well known. 
The latter assign certain Purahio reasons for 
tolerating this custom, which, besides being 
barbarous, prevents the son from inheriting his 
fatber^s property. Hence Maroomachaihayum- 
nephew inheriting—-is the established custom 
the Kerula country. The lowest vassal with the 
goad, and the highest Baja with his sceptre, are 
both governed by this law of inheritance, said to 
have been given them, by Paralu Bama. 

The following custom, which is prevalent among 
certain classes of Madras, particularly the Vella 
lahs, in Koimbabor, seems to have no such found¬ 
ation, Yedic or Puranic, but must be attributed to 
mere ignorance and immorality. 

A father marries a grown-up girl, 18 or 20 years 
old, to bis son, a boy of seven or eight, after 
which he publicly lives with this daughter-in-law 
until the youth attains his majority, when his wife 
is made over to him, generally with half a dozen 
children. These children are taught to address him 
as their father. In several cases this woman be 
comes the common wife of the father and the son 
She pays every respect due to her wedded hns 
band and takes great care of him from the time 
of her marriage. The son, in his turn, hastens 
to celebrate the marriage of his acK^uired son 
say about six years old, with the usual pomps 
ceremonies, and tumaslia, and keeps the bride 
himself as his father had done. She will of course 
be not less than 16 years old. His lawful wife is 
now left under the guardianship of his father. 
When the course of time renders it necessary 
he makes his son’s wife over to him with a pretty 
good number of huclihitchf not forgetting at the 
same time to initiate the eldest boy among them 
in the great traditionary rule. So on the practice? 
is perpetuated from father to son, for genera 
tions. 

You will thus often find a man twenty years old 
iving a son twelve years old. You will also notice 
I instances of one who has just attained manhood 
and about to marry, having a daughter who has 
already attained her womanhood, the two mar¬ 
riages being celebrated in the same Mooburtum 
almost. 


3 principal objects of infant marriages 
■ disagreeable unions, to enable 
relations to fulfil their long 
hes and monetary transactions; for 
object, but rejoice, to be married 
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AECH^OLOGICAL SEMIOTSCES'CES. 


f lUlE loftiest eleyations sontli of tlie Hiimlaya 
occur far down in tlie Peninsnla, where, 
rather remarkably, the three high^t and most 

important ranges, the Hiigiri, the Palani, 

and Shivarai Hills ail He within sight of one 
another; the former boun ding the great plain of 
Goimbator on the north; IHe P a 1 a n i, jnst -with¬ 
in the ^ladnra boundary, on the south ; and the 
lesser range of all, the Shiyarai, rising east-ward 
in the district of Salem. It is worth noting 
respecting them archseologically, that while the 
l^ilgiris possess a yery remarkable group 
of pre-historic remains peculiar to themselye^ 
and the Shiyarai range has n-ombers of the 
underground chambered tombs or Mstvaens, 
such as occur abundantly oyer all the southern 
districts and haye been described by Col. Mead¬ 
ows Taylor as abounding in certain regions of 
Bombay, the P a I a n i range, together with 
the mighty spine whence it branches, the High 
Anaimalai or Akka Mountain, possesses, 
so ftr as I am aware, no pre-historic rehcs 
whatsoever. The I^ilgiri Hills are so much 
better known than the P al a n i, that it may be ' 
as well to say that the latter are n ea rly as I 
extensive, and, though containing no summit 
quite equalling Doddabetta, as high in general 
level, and exhibiting t^ same style of scenery 
and vegetation, as tbe Kilgiris; the climate, if 
anything, is somewhat superior. Several thriv¬ 
ing and populous villages are scattered over the 
Palani, but there is no unique and strikmg 
race Hke the T o d a s, all the inhab itants being 
people from the plains. It were vain to spe¬ 
culate why this i^iendid range, with a deHght- 
fnl and eqnable cHmate, shonld have attracted 
none of the primitive peoples -which have left 
their vestiges on the more stormy !Nilgiri 
and Shivarai. The High Anaimalai is 
a colossal monntain mass trending north and 
sonth, whilst the Palani range runs out from 
eastward. A peak in its southern extension 
beyond the Travankor border has lately been as¬ 
certained to dethrone the HTilgiri Doddabetta 
from its,hitherto conceded snpremacy, having 
been found to be more than 100 feet higher; 
this peak (named Anaimndi= Elephant 
■village) is therefore the leftist Indian point south 
of the Himalaya; drawings of the sceneiy 
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of these mountains may be seen in Dr. H. 
Cleghom’s volume The Forests and Garden of 
Southern India, Being swept by the fall force 
of the .south-west monsoon, they are wholly 
uninhabited and, as above intimated, destitute 
of any primitive remains. 

But the last remarks do not hold true of the 
lower slopes of these mountains; for very high 
up, about 4,000 feet, on the approach to the Anai- 
malaa plateau, a large-holed kistvaen exist® in 
the jungle, and is delineated at page 202 of Dr. 
Cleghom’s work just referred to. Considerably 
nnder this point, on the lower slope above the 
Coimbator country, there are three or four vil¬ 
lages (locally called paddies) of the half-savage. 
Jungle tribes, who dwell securely in the most 
feverish hill and forest tracts, in which neither 
Europeans nor natives of the plains live. 
These tribes, Mil some years ago, were -virtually 
slaves of the viilagere of the open country, who 
were hard taskmasters, exacfcinglabourand forest 
i produce at will; but now they are made free, 
and underetand they are free, to dispcB© of their 
honey, -wax, rattans, l»rk, a® they wHL Th^^ir 

name Malaiarasar —^*11111 kings,*oonupted 
by Europmns into Mulsers/* points to the 
distant Mm^ _ when they occupied the plains 
whence the present Hfridu race has driven them, 
and also hints the superstitious dread that 
tinges the contempt -with which their masters 
regard them. Though very distinct from the 
Hindus of the plants, they presmit no very con¬ 
stant distinguishing style or cast of frame or 
visage. Often, skinAy and exc«siveiy meagre, 
they are sometimes toll and muscular, lips al¬ 
ways thick -and nos^ Inmd -and Art, not 

much h^ on 4© fece, and—distinctive 
and un&iling peculiarily—hair tWei^ bushy, and 
f^p, but not woolly; ropporting, in this, Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley’s theojy of a common origin 
between them and the Ausfralmn blacks, whom 
they further r^mnble in their marvelous 
powers of folowmg a trail. Their skins are of 
a sooty black, and Hght-cdloured eyes, not 
unfrequent amongst lower castes on the |^bins, 
are never 'Semi -amemgst them. I oaM» otieerved 
a deformed hand amongst them, and one in¬ 
stance of legs shockingly twisted, which did not 
appear to have been the result of accident. 
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Many years ago I visited two or^tliree of tlieir 
villages on the lower slopes of the Anaimalai 
jraxLge within the taluk ofUdumalkotta, be¬ 
longing to the district of Coimbator. Enbering 
an inward cnrve of an outlying lesser ridge, 
a rough stony path led up to an undulating 
platform that stretched upward to the towering 
slopes of the great range. Along walk over 
this brought me to the first of the Malaia- 
r a s a r villages, named P u n d i> between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet above the sea. It was an ugly 
collection of huts in an ugly and very feverish- 
looking spot—a deep hollow whence nothing 
could be seen, filled with scrub jungle. I resolved, 
however, to venture sleeping there that night 
on a rising ground above, and next morning 
started eastward along the flanks of the moun¬ 
tain to another village. After proceeding four 
or five miles over wooded platforms seamed with 
ravines, I crossed a high ridge, the top of which 
open, rough, and rocky, and on a flat sur^ 
mce stood two large kistvaens close together, 
presenting some unusual peculiarities. The 
largest was much dilapidated, of oblong form, 
lying east and west; the centre consisted of a 
cist of huge rough slabs covered by an immense 
overlapping capstone, resembling so far the 
cists so common on the plains both in Madras 
and Bombay; hut whereas the latter, when 
not laid bare by time and weather, are always 
covered by heaps of loose stones, this was 
enclosed for half its height by a low wall of 
sfjudTsd stones, huHt together, and touching 
the sides of the Mstvaen: the vrall was perfect 



the other sides. Not far from it was another kist- 
vaen or cairn covered with loose heaped stones 
and eTideutiy imaishurbed; and near it tkree or 
four sjaaikr opm-sided kistvaens or iaromlechs, 
very ruinous: ferns were growing iia them. I 
should much like to have opened and explor- 
ed both the waled-in and the heaped-over 
kistvaens, but had neither tune nor means of 
moving the stones and slabs. I was never 


able to visit the spot again ; they wdll, however, 
wait for any archaeologist wdio, properly pro¬ 
vided, will essay the mountain path between 
P u n d i and K u r u m a 1 a i villages. The pe¬ 
culiarity, unique so far as 1 know, of the first 
described kistvaen, lay in the enclosing wall of 
square stones, nowise resembling or suggesting 
a circle of stones. The nearest approach is the 
extraordinary and clmracteristio tombs on the 
Nilgiris, consisting of circular walls of rough 
stones (vide Pergusson, Ride Stone Monuments, 
page 473), analogous to which are some North 
African forms (ihid* page 398), but these are 
circular, and never enclose a dolmen or kistvaen; 
moreover, the P un d i example, being built upon 
a surface of rock, must always have beeu free¬ 
standing, but kistvaens on the plains were, ori¬ 
ginally at least, always subterranean. The 
Malailrisars said that similar tombs occurred in 
groups of two or three in several places in the 
jungle: an explorer may probably meet with in¬ 
teresting finds there. Their existence may seem 
strange in these difficult fever-haunted mountain 
tracts, .when their builders possessed the vtide 
fertile plains beneath which are so thickly 
sprinkled with their tombs, unless it be supposed 
they were, the last raised after the primitive 
race had been driven to the hilly fastnesses by 
alien invaders. 

Descending from the ridge and proceeding on¬ 
ward for three or four miles, I came to another 
village called Kurumalai, larger and better 
built and situated than P iin d i. hlaiiy women 
and children were scattered about it wdio had 
never seen a European before, and fled headlong 
into the hushes, from which they presently 
stole peeping, like wild deer. A fine stream 
from the high ranges above passed by the vil¬ 
lage and watered a small patch of rice cultiva¬ 
tion in which stood another large kistvaen with 
side-slabs and capstone perfect. Passing on 
and following the stream, I came to the brink 
of an immense basin into which, the water fell 
in a succession of rapids, and I also descended 
by a most precipitous path. Arrived at the 
bottom and crossing a low ridge, I came suddenly 
to the top of a very deep and abrupt lower valley 
which ran from the plains into the hills, like a 
bay, closed at the end and on each side by high 
steep rocky walls, feathered with trees. A val¬ 
ley of this sort is called in Tamil ‘‘combe*'; 
whether there is any connection with the Eng- 
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lish terminations combe^ coomb, signifying a val¬ 
ley (Ilfracombe^ Edgcombe, &c.) and tbe W elsli 
ciam, pbilologists may consider. In tbis valley 
stood Trimnrti Kovil, i.e, temple, wMcb I 
was anxious to examine, temples to tbe Trimnrti 
being far from coinmon: .but here tbe Trimnrti 
itself was the temple and a remarkable object. 
Where tbe Knrnmalai stream found its way 
to tbe bottom of tbe valley, stood several large 
rocks and boulders, in front of wHcb arose one 
linge broad obeHskal boulder about 44) feet bigb, 
and upon its side, at two-tbirds of its height, 
there was indistinctly engraved tbe outline of 
a personage sitting with bands and feet folded 
in front, and wiring a tali mitre; on each .side 
of it was another figure, very indistinct and 
smaller than the central; but the whole group 
was not in a perpendiciilar, hut a horizontal 
position, with heads , to, the eastthe ontlines 
were all much worn and, seemed veiy old, an,d 
being so high up, could only with difficulty be 
discerned, Benesh, at the bottom of the boulder, 
there was a step, and over it an emblem I could 
not make out, engraved on ■&© rock, jmi 3 copi¬ 
ously Kn»red with oil* A <^opy covei^i with j 


of feet. Hard by there is a large stone chattmm 
supported on eight rows of pillars, built by a 
Paligar in old days ; the stream bathes the bot¬ 
tom of one side- of the Trimnrti Rock, and a 
rivulet was led from it by a brick channel under 
the first step of the chattram, in front of which 
stood a handsome stone pilar, ornamented with 
tasteful devices, and surrounding it in a circle 
were eight stone images with their faces turned 
inwards; some fine chimpaca and otherflowermg 
trees stood near, and on their branches were 
hung many dozens of native shoes or sandals, 
some old and weather-worn, some quite new, 
and some of Brobdingnagian dimensions, evi¬ 
dently made for the occasion; many, too, with 
latchete elalK>r^ly worked and ornamented: 
thi^e had been presented by pilgrims to the 
spot. The people had veiy vague ideas respect¬ 
ing the figures engraved on the boulder, and 
seemed uncertain whether they denoted three 


j gods or one. The group certainly bears some 
] resemblance to the ordinary representation of 
Buddha seated between two attendants, were it 
possible to suppose it having been appropriated 
wholesale by the Brahmans; and I know ■ of 
another boulder on a wide desolate plain a few 
miles, from Trichinapalli bearing an entablature 
on which a seated Buddlia with attendants is 
I clearly cut, but this has no woraMp or obser¬ 
vances whatsoever paid it. There can be no wilder 
and more picfcurasque spot than the narrow valley 
in vrhich the Trimurti stands. Above the rocky 
wails that hem it closely in, the gigantic spires 
and peaks of granite that crown the High 
Anamalai shoot up grandly into tbe sky, 
and the spot is the water-shed of the whole Pe- 
_ ninsula, for the stream that issues from the valley, 
after feeding several large tanks on the plain, 
joins the Pal ghat river that flows through 
lialabar to the western sea at P o n a n i, 
whilst the river next succeeding it, 10 miles to 
the east, is an affluent of the K a v e ri, which 
runs to the Bay of Bengal. 

I may add tfmt Trimurti Kovil, mid 
the Elurumalai and tibe Piindi villages 
are kid down on &eet 62 of the Great Trigono- 
metiical Survey Map of indk but the villages 
are shilling, and when I visited them were 
situated much farther tmek amongst the hillg 
than the map wquld make them- 

9, Itaudulph Crescent, Miikla Vale, 

Mommher, 1873. 

P.S.—take this opportunity to remark, with 
reference to the five- and four-celled open-sided 
sculptured Hstvaens mentioned in my Memo¬ 
randa on Hilgiri Antiquities,’’ vol. II., p. 275, of 
the Indmn Major W. Ross King, 

m apiper on ®"The Aboriginal Trilws of the 
hTilgm Hills,” punted In Ho. 1 of the Journal of 
Anthropologf, menlaons (at page 4S) havingfound 
abeautiful and perfost iwo-c»lled kistvaen in very 
dense jungle at the hrad. of the Kotagi ri P a s s. 

It consists of several krge vertical slabs, form¬ 
ing three sid^ of an oblong ^uare, and having 
others MdhorizonMly on the top as a roof. It 
w;M divided hy a centeal slab into two cells; the 
whole interior, thatis to say, the inner face of each 
skb being covers! over with carving.” Here we 
have a two-cell«i sculptured kistvaen. Several 
mngle-eeil^ are known, and I have mentioned 
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four- and five-celled examples. Tliree-celied ex¬ 
amples to complete tlie series maj be presumed 
to exist, and may perhaps be heard of in Mr. 
Breeks's book. Cells more numerous tKan. five 
can hardly be looked for. Major Ross Eong 


thinks these carved stones belong to the 
Ko tas , “ seeing that they are the only hill- 
people acquainted with the use of toolsbut 
in this view I am, for many reasons, nnable to 


AH ARABIC TALISMAHIO CUP, USED CHIEFLY IH CASES OF PARTURITIOH. 


BY 1. REHATSEK, M.ai. 


This cup, apparently of brass, but said to 
consist of a mixture of aU metals, is a Mis- 
manie vessel from which pure water is to he 
sipped by a person in sickness or even in the 
agony of d^th; hut the chief use it is put to, 
is to procure a happy deliveiy in childbirth. 
The 'Cup is also' at present, although not as 
much as formerly, in great demand, and is said ': 
to he used not only by Hindu, Muslim, and 
Parsi, but also by European women in Bombay, 
to' he a very effediTe talisman, inasmuch 
m. all ihe confihemeuiB where it ha® been used' 
are to have heeu happy ones. 'The pr^mt 
'OWi»r of to® cap, Mr. B ahrgigmj i •Jhhangir ■ 
lamna, who kindly allowed me to make draw¬ 
ings of it, and at who^ house' in Criigam, 
it may seen, informs me that his 
.gra^fetoer, 'Mr. Dadahhai Jijihhm i^rho ■ 

fead^ to toe Pdman Cidft brought it thence J 
as part-payment of a large sum of money due 
to Mm by a Persian merchant who had become 

swie'^^ je^ ag(^ ft liad nmamed m £he 

« As tl» intericw is extreiirfy crowded with 
wrElaiig, I have grran no&ctoiiiie of it here, but 
ally toe extenor which is in some re¬ 
spects the mc^' mtoresfcing since it iwntto to g a 
heantifnl circular inscriplion in large abaracterfi^ 
and a very cunons r^nes^tation of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, each of which is enclosed in 
a separate medaL I here give, however, the de- 
siatoim toe omeave s^;— 


toe words 
times and is the invoeatom — 




■ 








tMs has four compartments with the following 
four inscriptions 

^ (.4 (Jf 

[for ob] <Jdp b # ^ U 

» <^|yjl tJJ 

“ Every care and grief will disperse; under 
thy patronage, 0 Aly, 0 ATy, 0 A’ly; invoke 
A’ly the manifester of wonders ; thou wilt find 
him an aid to thee in calamities-” 

There are twelve circles wMch intersect each 
other in such a manner as to form twelve 
almond-shaped segments, and also twelve in¬ 
termediate compartments. The segments are 
to be read first, and the intermediate compart- 
meuts afterwards; the former consist of a por¬ 
tion of toe Surah Ya sin wMch it is customary 
to read to persons in toe agony of death, as 
follows:— 

0^0 i ^ s /o o • - 

j ^1 

/ o/ /ij>^ / t i / / / s: 

Jiyj (Hsaiwo 

c^/ tr' / Os r ts / (y -s /o 

jOJt U) uy jiia 

/ ^ / ty f o /o/ / /o^o— s / o// /*'',/ 

^ Jj^X (5^ 

. /o// S?'.' 

^ UJk^ G ( 

In toe name of Ch)d toe mercifiil, toe cle¬ 
ment ! Xa sin! + And hy the wise Qoran! 
Yerily toon aarfc. one of toe messengers on the 
straight way! This is a revelation fi?om the 
mighty, the merciful f God]; that toon mayest 
warn a people whose &toers were not warned, 
and'to^ are careless. Sentence has justly been 


as weii as of inofiaced to vanoos Sazalts of tiie 

Ooran, smysfeerxoiis and has not been eatufsctonly eoc- 
plainedbvany one.—On the ei^ ilie jrn ftaliigaiaon In farffr ply 
I gwe ah marks tor everf'.word taken 
fromtoeQor&i. 
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pronounced agamst tiie ^grmter part of tiiem, s /£/ ^ / q. ^ u/ s o 

and ttey do not beHeye. We iiaye placed— j ^j J M ^ ci^ I 1 *^ I f 

,> . * f / 

p J, "j, u^l ^ ^ 


st .yu- f,] j. 


o-' /ox// s ^ f ^ ^f iii^ 


±L' 


/// a ^ iji/ fisiutf ' 'U: f 

^joSl I ^ I### ^ixj^G l^*^_jiJ ^ ^ 

/o^^//^ / ^ o^ /s / ^ 0^0 0^0/^ “Wi^pefore we strengfien^ tibon with a 

^ ^1 third, and they said :—^Verily we are sentmito 
7°^' B*it they replied:—Te are but men. HVa 
j ourselves, and the Mercifal has sent down 
„ , , . -- nothing; ye only lie. They rejoined:—[Our 

yokes on their necks up to their chins, so Lord knoweth that we are sent to you,] and 

t^t their heads are forced up; and we have our duty is only plain speaking. They [of 

p^d a bar before and a bar behind them, so Antioch] said:—We apprehend only evil 

that they are covered and cannot see. It is the fix,m you, and if you do not cease we shall 

same to them whetlier thoa warn them or not, stone jon. 

they do not belieye. But warn thon those who ^ 

follow the admonition and fear— ^ 


S f f / O/ -^O-// 0/0- ffO 

Ut er^^f o ' so/ o-^o^ o/ /s o^o-'^ og 

- - - - - [ford^j ijl 

o'// / /'s/ / -^^// / /o- of ^O/. . "" . ^ " " 

l^jbf J |yo*x5 U ^ ^ ^ ^ f o // 

k 4^ c4i ilWAJl 

c^/ O o ' ^ / o / /O/ o£ o / ;=// - - - ' 

H f^s iJ JSj / o/ /s- / /o/o- ^s- O/ 

" *“"** ^ " ^ ^ f^l ..J 

O / / 0^0 / -/ ^ 0/0 / /o? --// -• ^1- 

SI ^ I I* € i I *i jhJ I wLe^ I ki« t -'/o'o^/soS 

^ 1^1 not in onr copies] 

// /fi// o/c^ o/ /o/ o? 

0*^^' j^l liU,j| “ And a grievous punishment win touch you 

P“*- 'P^®y replied: Tour evil 
the MeroiM m secret. Accordingly announce snspidon will abide with yonr own selves: al¬ 
to him glad tidings pardon, and a noble thimgh yon have been admonished, you are 

^ . ' y ^0 resuscitate the dead, and nevertheless a transgresiHng people. Then came 

wnte down whatever they have done and the from the extreme part of the city a man mnnimr 
memo^ they have left; we have enumerated and said :-0 people 1 Follow the messei™ 
everythmg m a plain register. Propound to [f.e. apostles]. Follow him who 8akea no 

them the example of the inhabitants of • the reward! And these are guided! 

town [of Antiocb] wb^ tbe messengers 
Jesns] came to it; when we ^nt two to 

and they accused tbem of Msebood, / o/ / /// c--^/o/ / / // 

4. ' 3 z. ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ i r // / /uzi/r * * 

,y« ^ 

■ ^ ^ ^ : ■ ' as <«»■ ■ ^ ^ js ‘ ^ 

o /'/o=_ i f //o Sft s iy<jl / * _ // ?o/ tjfff It _/ / 

^U- Ui^ dyt^j Uli«>is 1/^ U UA )l 


O'// .o"-/ '/ S f s // S ^o'ss.//// 


o'// / /'i/ / -^/-o/ / / /O- of ^O/ 

J b f J I yo oJ U ^ f 45^ 

^ -O' O ' / o y /o/ o£ o / 5 '/ 

^ tKj 

O / ' o'o / -/ ^ 0/0 / /o? --// 

S I U -g U if I I 

# a* 

// 's// 0 / 0 — ■/ o/ /o/ o? 

liUji 
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/ ■'yo-/ o'-/ 'o/ - ' // ' 

Siji ei*f J ^ 

///O/ o/ /ij/ /■ / / /s/^ o- 

i/’y ^ I i 

“ WhBk is tlie matter -witli me tliat I should not 
worship Him who created me ? And unto Him 
jon mast return 1 Shall I take deities hesides 
Him ? If the Merciful afflicts me with calamity, 
their interc^sion wili he of no arail, nor, can 
th^ deliver me; in that caae I should he in 
manifest aherraiion! Verily I believe in yoar 
I^rd; listen therefore to me.—^It was said:— 
Enter |»radise! He said:—Oh, would that my 
j«>p1je knew— 

' ' 7. . 

/u/uJ // / /O-'-. / //// U f I 

Wjil Uj c/° 

i' 3— / 0^1; 0/0 ijf rt 

i f is.f I ss/o/ S o/ / O / v;^ 

* 3 ^ Jfl 0 l 

^/o i /O-.//:S/0///'^ / 

/ 0^/0/ /D/o5 O/ O// 0I% / i ulijf ^ / z 

^ UOai ^ ijji */ M 

“Isow much my Ixird ias pardoaai me, aad 

■ iftf me^won^ ihc^e who 

I A^wehave'hdfe'»nt down upon 
'iftoe Mm,' [m' Ms murder], an 
tt h»TOa; we sent down no thing | But 
s only cme yell, and lo! they became 
ih,the wretched condition of men! Ho 
la^eiiger' came to them hut ihey derided him. ! 
Have mol |terceived how many we de- 

■ a 

3/ O / / *^ O/ / O O'/ o/«i^ ■//o— 

lK j ^ (^\ 1 

//o/o- /OcO-. '// i?/ / / // o' /O// <7 / 

i ^je J If I ^ T ^ (4^^ 

/i/// / "r/ 'ty 5/ /o /o/o:?/ //i.-/o^ 

ijijflfh Ifite Oa. jAf.jj IaUa^I 

/ / ^ o/s;-/, / /of / / o «.# / . 

1#^ J t j ^ 1#^ 

S» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i i / / -// / 

te J 1^*1 y f 


“ generations ? Verily they shall not return 
unto them, hnt all shall be present before ns. 
One sign [of the resurrection] nnto them is the 
dead earth; we fertilize it and prodnoe 'from it 
grain, some of which they eat; we place therein 
palm-groves and vineyards, cansing springs to 
gush forth in the same, that they may eat of the 
frnits thereof, and of what^— 

9. 

S-. / / o / / " 0/ lit 0 of /o/ / 

0 'of O / / ofo- / o' 3 /3' / /ofo— /// 

c/*J u®j5(' 

/ /3 - 'o '/o/ S/ / / '/o/ / - / 

Ai/o ^Lj iif, ujyJjo 1." , 

// «//o' O / /03 -. / / l' o' / / 

V f ^ U* 

/o ' 0/ /// 

i 

“their hands have wrought. Will they not 
therefore he gratefol ? Praise he unto Him who 
created all the varieties of plants wMch the 
earth pK)dnceth, as well as of mankind, and of 
what they are not aware. And a sign xmto 
them is the night, wherefrom we withdrai!^ the 
light, and lo! they are in darkness! And the 
sun hasteth to his station. This is the decree 
oftheMigh- ./ 




10. 



/ / 3 / 

/ // 

' t u-z' 

///O / 

/o- 

ilp ^ 

jjy 

jli jOki 

. b 

IJi 

/o' 0 z ^ 

V /O/ 

' 03 -/ 

/a- 

' 'o / 

ijJdJ 


1 y 


/ '/w/ // 

S'/ 

/r-. ' 

/ ' 03-./ 

^/ ///o- 



J 

1 

j 

^ J 


o'o— o'/ 3 «*' /O// sf o'/ S/ / 
Uj ^ lij j 

** ty, the 'Wise. And for the moon we decreed 
mansions, until it retnmeth like a withered old 
palm-branch. The sun must not overtake the 
: moon, nor the night outstrip the day, hut all 
move in their separate spheres. And it is a 
sign unto them that we carried their offspring 
in the ark— 

x// 0 //-'/O//O o o'//o/^/ /o/o— 
^ u/! JS ^y^ji ho adio ^ ^ ^ 
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f XZ / /■/ O-'/ */ / // 

i^j If Ij ^ 

/ f t f ^ rif £ 

^ l^f ^ li«3 

' * ■ »: <• i- ^ 

' / (j^/ o ^ i/’zt f , / / 0 ■^'tf oic /uf / 

j( he j i^xj, a.j I i,«o 

‘^filled; ^aad we cimfced for tliem similar* con- 
Tejaac^. , Had we so willed it, we miglit have 
drowned tiiem, without any one to aid them; 
nor are they deEvered except by mercy from 
us, and to. enjoy life for a season. And when 
it ie- said ^ unto them: F^r for your present 
and your past [transgressions], that perchance 
you may obtain mercy, and—• - 
12 , 

fof ^ / s o •./ o o u xf' i 

iff o'hf 4^ S^iX ^ ^ 

-^ss ^ ^ ^ 

/ t s f^os f i / f . 

4Uf ;U^ fjWf , I*#] ,d^ f3f 

^ iii ii i ^ t/s / £ 'tf f ?:-*,//■ 

j lAj ^ f Ijj^ o4 I J :lj 

^ ^ / / t* s? i/ttt o •^f/u'c 

[tiH^ omitted] i/^ It ^djf 

“ [they turn aside], thou bringest not to them 
a sign of the signs of their Lord but they turn 
away from the same. And when it is said unto 
them:—Give alms of that which God hath 
bestowed on you, the unbelievers say unto ' 
those who have ' believed :—Shall we feed 
Wax whom God can feed if He pleaseth? 
Verily ye are in no other than in an [evident] 
error.” 

Here the twelve almond-shaped segmente 
ferminate, and it is cuHous how the above forfy^- : 
seven verses of the Small Yasin have been 
crammed into them. Six s^mente between 
Hiose j'ust given are also filled with writing in 
such a manner as to constitute together with 
them six complete circles. These compart¬ 
ments are not fiE^-with verses taken entirely 
from the Qoran, hut mostly contain phrases on 
the mercy, power, and ben^cence of God. Of 
tSi^e %e cme which -OTutains the 

greats pcutim ^ Qartiiic firoteaces is that 
heti^Mi til®' and 1; it b^^s 

alliOT a liM3® prM*Kb the writer’s own 
composition with part of XX. S, and fills 
the space^ ending with the sixth verse as fol¬ 
lows :— 


/ / 'O X • //£ —/ / C»tO— # / / 

45^ f ijcj^ I 3'-^ 

■ t»/D^ V/o f 4; / /£», / / / ///t,/ / / 

k ILif J iSj^^ ^ J ^ 3 

' .5 

/ tiS / S* — / 

I j I is 

created the earth and the lofty heavens. 
The Merciful sittetli on his throne! His m what¬ 
soever is in heaven and on earth, and whatsoever 
is between the two, and whatsoever is beneath 
the earth. Though you may speak louil, He 
knoweth that w Mch is secret^ and what Is more 
hidden.” . 

The next piece begins with the words 

j^L.=r^l I...SI 4j _y», 4y;J! dJJj “God! There 

is, no deity except Him! He has beautiful 
names I” The midiile portions of these com¬ 
partments are^ ,so extremely narrow that all the 
i words are broken into pieces, and the whole 
writing appears to be intended merely to fill 
out the va^nt spaces. This is certainly the 
case with, the pretended talismanic writing, 
wMci mal^tns scarcely any letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, and merely the arithmetical numbers f 
h repeated many times; and in this way 
the remaining six segments are filled up, A few 
of these ^symbols aire also placed beneath each 
circle and between the small triangular spaces 
above;' .in each of which is also inscribed 
the word guardia^^ me^mfizmg, &c.,' or 
(pL of feiha. keeper, guardian, also one 
who knows the Qoran hy heart) guardian angels * 
After this nothing more occurs on the concave 
side of the cup except nine verses of the forty- 
eighth Surdh, crammedfcvery closely in a circu¬ 
lar inscription round ih® border « follows; 

tfs u{ // /€#// s - S-. /O 3-. 3,« o 

las^ Uari^ Of —411 f 

/3€ / / / o/ c# /5// / // i uf ^ ^ 

^0 U j 4jyo U lull 4^ lixwo 

f jiM^ St r if ui t f 

%Sj j fcjyp 4£«5i ^ j 

if S m / 1ft iff ^ X . 

^ a -iAx> j f (Jy\ 45^1 3^ 

^ fur r / q/ / // - 

[for fjA ^3^] [omitted oj^] 
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OJO— f m f i) f f ^ I 

/ ^ f/O- / C/ * / 3 * / -^S-. ^ 

i^J^i f ^ f i ^ tu'lu^ / tfi o q{ 5/' 

j4illl 4*** 

ast" / as Cl if ' 3- /O :/ / / / / ti' ' 

f 3 _^‘ Al|| J. ■ ^.flsS 

/ ^o./ / cr^u../ / / 

/ / / S-.//«/0 0// 3-3/ .3^ /'-3U 

^j-J| gylilS 1*#^ £ 

m / O / / fs^'f o/*/ S/t i f^tf i /'CI'D// ^ 3- 

Ij^’"^' o5y* Ji*ii I jf ^ ^ I 

SP / ^ Z iff o^ c- / / /S i a XL f 

ty.jy^ ^1 j u^j^i j aHj 

^ JF' / aS: i f ^ ^fi / ft fUfifl S ^ f 

IjP^jjAIj fjr^dW J fjr*«^ jj fjJMblA Gf 

^ , .-r , , , *- , - 

^ / «// / -'A ^// / - ^ 

Sjji^j % 3 jyi 3 [omitted 

%®1 j 

‘*Iii ilie name God, ilie merc^fod, tibia cle- I 
ment! Yerily we haTe granted thee a manifest 
,'. vwtory, tiaal G<^ my.&ppve tibee tiby ^ 
and thy fntmre ^ns, and may <^mplete His 
^Tonr on -^ee and direct thee on the right 
'Way, God may. a»»fe Ihee with a 

' , 'i^^feace. Il is He who hath saat 

: ^iwn fewaqnfflify into the hearts of Believers, to 
feear E&i'h-~*--aiMi G'od*s are the hosts 
^ iMivenaad of mrth, and God is knowing and 
Wise—that He maj' lead the male and female' 
BeKevers into T'->.rdens, beneath which rivers 
iow, to dwel therein for ever, and may expiate 
their evil deeds firom them—and this will be 
great Moity with God; and that he may 
pmnsh the male and female hypecrit^ with tiie 
male ^d female polytheist®, who CNonc^'ve fin 
evil idea of Gt^. They shall experieiH^ a 
fern ctf iH i»li2ie; and God shall he angry with 
and cnr^ them, and haHi i^epaired 

hdl &r feem, and m iE jimmeT wiE it he ? 

_ _ ^ - .V; 






—-wfc , «a 


thee a® a witness and preacher of glad tidings, 
and a wamer that they may believe in God 
[and his apostle*], and may assist him, and 
revere him, and praise him morning and 
evening.*’ 

The oatside of the cnpt is ornamented on the 
bottom with three meaningless magic ^nares 
containing a few arithmetical numbers and let¬ 
ters of tbe alphabet. The circle on the border 
is also a senseless repetition of so-caEed tajis- 
manic symbols consisting of annmber of letters, 
to impose on ignorant persons, jnst like the 
pretended writing between the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, which are interesting. The only 
writing consists in the enumeration of the 
Emams, as foEows :-— 

j 

tfij is^ J j y 

v5*“y^ J J 

J J 

^UJl J| J j^vJi , ^ij| 

0 God! bl<^s Muhammad the chosen, A*ly 
the approved and Hasan al-reza, and Hxusaya 
the martyr of Earbella, and A’ly Zain-al- 
’aahedyn, and Muhammad al-h^^ and J’afer al- 
sadek:, and Mnsa al-EIazem and’ Aly Ben M4sa 
al-rem and Mnbammad Ben A’ly al-ta^y and 
Hasan al-nal^ and Al-’askary the pious descend¬ 
ant [and] Emam Muhammad the Mohdy.” 

Here the twelve Emams, the first of whom 
is Aly, and the last the Mohdy, upon whom 
the writer invokes the blessing of God, are all 
enumerated, but not according to the universal 
I belief towards the end of the list; as some of 
them have not yet made their appearance in 
this world, and the last is to be the harbinger 
of the destmciian thereof. This belief in the 
twelve Emams, f.e. the Asnarn.sha£Emamite reli-,^ 
gion, is now dominant in Persia^ and has been' so 
since the reign of Shah Abbas the Great. Ac¬ 
cording to this reli^on the twelve Emams are 
saints of the first degree after the prophets of 
the first order, and especially after Muhammad; 
j they are aE * protected,’ innocent, and 

I incapable of conmuttmg sin. This sect of 
I Shiahs is also prevalent throughout India. 
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m THE EEIiATION BETWEEN THE KINGDOM OF KllNAUJ AND GUJAEAT, 
, WITH EEMAEKS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
EATHOE POWER IN mIrwIe. 

BY MAJOE J. W. WATSON, ACTING POLITICAL SGPEEINTINDBNT, PAHLANPUB, 
Colonel Tod tlms describes* tbe limits of tlie 


aacieiit Hngdom of Kaioauj :— 

“ Tbe power of Kaiaaiy extended north to tbe 
foot of tbe Snowy Mountains; eastward to 
Ka£ (Benares) ; and across tbe Cbambal to tbe 
.lands, of tbe-Cbandail (now Bundeikband) ; on 
tbe sontb, its possessions cmme in contact witb 
Mewar.” 

Tbe early Arabian geographers, boweyer, all 
make tbe frontier of Kananj conterminoiis 
witb Sindb, and A1 Masndi styles tbe Ka¬ 
nanj monarch one of tbe kings of Sindb. Tbe 
Persian', historians of Gnjariit dfficribe, the 
Kananj. soYereigns as .lords paramount of 
Gnjarat, and .relate that they levied tribute 
from that province. Wanrlij Cbawada is re¬ 
presented by them as a leader of banditti who 
intercepted tbe Kananj tribute. Tbe eloquent 
author of tbe Bds 3Idld^ t following tbe Eatmi 
MMd^ etc., regards K aly a n as tbe seat of tbe 
lords paminoniit of Gujaiit, and represents 
'Umt it was tibe Kalyin tribute wMcb W«a:^j 
interested. As Kalyan. was a Solaakbi 
principality, it would follow, if this acoount be 
received as correct, that the Solankbis, rather 
than . tbe Kanaujia Eatbors, were tbe feudal 
suzerains of Gujarat. Witb tbe exception per¬ 
haps of the W.agbelas (and this is veiy d.oiibtfal), 
there is not a single bolding, that I am aware 
of, in Gujarat, held by Solankbis anterior to tbe 
lOtb centuiy of tbe Samvat era, b^towed hj 
of Ealy&a; wbmms I can point out, at ^ 
'€WKqIb i<me bolding in Gujarat, bestowed In tbe 
first half of tbe lOtb century, direct from tbe 
tibrone of Kananj. Tbe bolding in question is 
Eta under Tbarad, which was b^towed in 
Safon on tbe anc^tors of tbe presmt holders, 
CMbdia Brahmans, by Sii|»t SItbor on bis 
ascending the throne of Kananj in Samvat 986, 
lUgsmr Sudb Stb,. ’Hnosday. On IMs oasamon 
^ripat< BMior frasted'fibe of 

Brahmans, and bestowed sixteen village in 
Easan on the sixteen branches of the OMbdia 
Brahmans. All thesesixteen village^ so b^towed 
in Sa&m are situate^ io N. Gujarat. They are m 
follows:—Tetarwi.S.Biwall cw 


'Kalianpura. 4. Kb asm. 5. Bbatasnu. 
6. KadoL 7. Cbibdiasru. 8. Eadka. 
9. Kawot. 10. Itoidi. 11. Dbob 12. Kum¬ 
bha r k a. 18. J e j b r u. 14. T b i k r i u. 15. 
j M a t a r or E a m p u r a. 16. C b o r i 1 u or 
I L a 1 pura. Of tliese sixteen villages, K b a- 
j sru, Eadka, Kawot, Itoidi, Dbol, 

! Jejbru, andTbikrin are now waste, bat 
E t a is still held by tbe descendants of tbe 
original grantee, Sbedevrakbi. Tbe Bbatas 
-•also still bold land in Bbatasmi. If we 
accept Samvat 986 as correct—and there seems 
no reason to doubt it—this grant was conferred 
'direct by tbe crown of Kananj as late as tbe 
reign of Sri Bbnyad of tbe Cbawada line of 
tbe Paten kings, and tbis would apparently go 
far to establish tbe fact that so late even as tbe 
lOtb century of the"* Samvat era tbe crown 
of Klnanj exercised considerable influence in 
Gujarat. That tliis should be so, does not ap- 
jKar to me extrmniinary. However local bis- 
toriMis may minify tbe power of tbe Gbawadt 
fcing% the djnasiy was only ^tabbshed in Sam. 
80^ so that in l84 years only we need be 
suipiised at finding the |»wer of the^ltetari 
sovereigns, and the extent of their dominions, 
very much less than what we find'them to have 
attained under Kumar Pal in the 18tb century. 
After tbe collapse of tbe kingdom of Kananj in 
A.D- 1198, and tbe d^th of tbe last monarch, 
Jeyeband, Tod saysj that bis nephew Sbiyoji 
esteblis'hedhimself inMarw^r. In another 
place he siyles Shiyoji the ia)n of the last 
mcmarch of JOnauj, and ag^ in smother place 
Shiyoji is deserSbed ai^the grandscwi of the last 
monaMsh of Kan«ij- Colonel Ted. had acc^ to 
rwords of undouMed auttemfy; where therefore 
he is mntradidoiy, I may perhaps excused 
if I rebte the l^ends that have Goam to mj 
knowl^ge as to ihe ^tablMiment of the Tteaor 
power. Forb^ I may here mention, is eqmdly 
: T^ae§ r^Mrding the dale of SMjojL Follow¬ 
ing the etc., he makes Mm cemteuipo- 

ram^us with MulraJ Solankhi; whereas in 
anofeer placefl he styles SMyegi the repute! son 


of lejchand. Now as MuMJ reigiied frmn Saiii. 
* See Tod% mL II. p, 2- f See I. p- M. J See vci. H. p. It. 
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998 to Sam, 1CI53, wliereas the death of Jeychand 
was ahoat a.d. 1198 or Sam. 1249, these two 
accounts are manifestlj contradictory. Heither 
Tod nor Forbes (aniess the bardic Terses quoted 
ill the £(k JfilM, p. 60, voL L, be considered to 
lioint out tlie name) gives the name of Shiyoji^s 
iatlier; md thongh Tod alludes to the ,acqiiiBitioii 
of Piili, my account differs somewhat from 
liis, and is as follows:— 

In Sam vat 1249, Muhammad Ghori. defeated 
S?i Jcjcliand of Kananj. Jeychand himseif, 
iriiile attempting to escape, was drowned in the 
Ganges. This battle is commemorated by the 
bards in the foliowdng stanzas, the last thiw 
lines of wMch are somewhat obscure 

^ 20^ JJSST iPR fra? ^ 

#ft 

^prr tiw 

^ I# ?R cR 55 lit 

in:or 

3^1155 %ir ^ ;ior, 

Hindns (and Mnliammadans) met <m wf.Kpr 
side; horses and elephants were opposed to 

each other like mm^rts. 

The Ghoii FIdsMh Mnhamiaad and Jeychand 
imght with mch other on Mia Wlrp I 

the Ganges. . '■ ; 

The army of the Karndhaj and 


propitious and grant them a holding in distant 
Mdrwar, thenheld by the Parihar, Gohel, Parmar^ 
' Dabhi, and other Rajpnt clans in common with 
Bhils, Mers, Minas, and others. On their way 
toD warkathey haltedfora few days ^ the 
village of San 1 i, then subordinate toKher- 
gadh, the seat of the Dabhis and Gohels, 
between whom it was equally divided. K h e r - 
gadh was situated on the Luni river, on the 
west of the B h a t i p a or B h a t i country, and 
close to the Sindh and Gnjarat frontier. Salkhoji 
and his Rani and servants alighted and passed 
the night near Sanli, T^^ow it so happened 
that there was a man-eating tiger who infested 
the adjacent jungle, and from his ravages the 
population of Sanli had suffered severely, so 
much so that the Gohels and Babhis made a 
proclamation that whosoever would slay the 
tiger should receive the village of S a n 1 i in 
49mm, The villagers warned Salkhoji that, un¬ 
less he came withm Mie village enclosure, some 
of his party would at uight infallibly fell a prey 
to the tiger: Salkhoji, howjever, id not heed 
their warnings, but, staying awake aU night, 
slew the tiger:, In the morning he was about 
to continue his march, hut the villagers would 
not suffer him to proceed until they had sent 


. r_. »■ 


ieces. 

sssion. of by Siva, 
r was laemied.* ’ 


Sid tks skin or tbe body was lacerated.* 

At that moment said tbe PddsMh, “ After so 
great a battle bas tbe bing feBrnn” 

*• Tbe Apsaras bave carried away the 
liow then sbonid tlje Rao be found lying 
os. tbe battle-field ? ’•’ 

After this defiat tbe Eanis of Jeychand be- 
«ime bat bis son and bis followers fonnd 
-ter in die Baus Xitrayan monntainSj where 
i;tey bred tbe life of ontlaws. Jeydband’s son 
(whose name is not mentioaed in 4m tradition) 



news to tbe 


Khergadb. TbeChiefe,ofKberga_dLcaine 
and foipaafty granted to him' the village of 
Sanli. Salkbqi, having arranged matters at 
Smdijproee^ed (HI his pilgrimage ioD wii r ka. 
Sis Eani, who was with child, as her clays drew 

near, retained from Dwarkd to Sanli and' 

there gave birth to a son named Shiyoji. When 
Shiyojiwasabontfoarmonths old, Salkhoji, with 
his Eani and fitmily, retained to the B adri 
A a r a y a n moantams and coptinned his preda¬ 
tory inenrsions. In Salkhoji’s time Pali was 
^vemedhy ^ Bhil chief; this (iiefs son, r.p.Tn»,^ 
Jawa, while walking throagh the city of P a I i 
beheld and became enamoared of a beantifol 
Biahmani girl and determined to marry her. 
The Saja, hearing of this, endeavonred to dis- 
his son, who, however, weald not for^o 
se: the Eaja therefore sent for the 
""d told him of Lis son’s wi^ The 
bat, seeing that it 
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wotild not be politic for Mm to oppose Ms cMef, 
simulated assent, wMie inwardly r^olving to 
adopt eveiy artifice to UToid so distasteful a 
match, and determining to Mil bis wife and 
daughter and himself as a last r^ouree rather 
than submit to such an indignity. He there¬ 
fore, on pretence of maMng a pilgriinage, started 
from Pali and went to Delhi, and bought 
the Viceroy of the Ghori Pa^dshah to help him. 
He discovered, however, to his disappointment, 
that the Viceroy and the Pali Baja were on good 
terms, and that therefore he could not expect 
help fi*om thence. He was therefore about to 
return witbout, effecting Ms object, wben he 
heard that Saikhoji J^thor had struck a diy 
and letied a fine; he therefore inquired who the 
Baihor was, and when he ascertained that it 
was Saikhoji the Eunwar of Eanauj, and that 
he was in command of a well-equipped band, he 
went to the BadriHarayan mountains and 
told all his story to Saikhoji, promising him, in 
return for Mb aid, to seat Mm on the gddi of 
Pali. Saikhoji gladly assented: he told the 
Brihman to fe ^tiie 'day for the marriage, 
and to make a imdermiiied' eael<»ure and 
to fill the mines with giin|K>wd«, promising 
him that he and his band would come and 
aid 'him on the day of the marriage, and not 
suffer his daughter to marry the BMI. The 
Brahman now returned to Pali, and fixed a 
day for the marriage, and also prepared a sepa¬ 
rate place for Saikhoji and his men, saying 
that he was expecting his relatives from Hin¬ 
dustan. All the Brahmans now consulted to¬ 
gether, and resolved that it would not be well 
to let the neighbouring Bhil chieftains ^eape, 
but that the best course would be to involve 
them all in one common ruin. They therefore 
all went to the Raja of Pali and said: Your 
son is about to mary this Brahman’s daughter; 
we also will give our darghtera in marriage to 
the twenty-three other BMI cMeftains of the 
neighbourhood/’ The R^a was pissed at 
this, and invited the neghbouring cMeEains, 
When iMe -day for the marrkg^ drew near, aO. 

with the Pili Mja 
and Ms -gtei, in the newly un¬ 

dermine eekwure ^ P1.1 i. Saikhoji Rather 
and Ms son SMyoji, wifeh their men, .arrived 
also, and alighted in the enclosure specially 
made for them. The Brahmans ihen com¬ 
menced the marriage ceremonies, and plied the 


BMI chieftains and their followers with Iquor, 
and when all were eaieless from the effects of 
drink they sprang the mine, while Saikhoji 
and Ms Rathom attacked any of their followers 
who were outside. The stratagem proved 
entirely successfiil, and not a man of the BMLs 
escaped. In this way was the Rathor sway 
firat establishtti m Western Mir war, Sai¬ 
khoji now established himself at Pali At 
this time, as menrioned above, Khergadh 
was the Bmt of government of the' Dihhis and 
Gohels. The DahMs were desirous to obtain the 
sole pc^session of the Mngdom, and with tliig 
id» made overtures to SMkhoji and proposed 
that they should give a feast to the Gohels, and 
ihat then Saikhoji and Ms Imnd should Ml on 
the Gohels and Mil them. Saikhoji agreed, and 
the Dabhis proposed to .the Gohels to settle 
certain mutual differences by amicable agree¬ 
ment, and suggested that the tribes should 
fegethar and drink Jmsunihi in token of recon¬ 
ciliation. The Gohels agreeing, a day was 
fixed, and it was arranged flat the Gohels 
should sit on the right of ihe table, and the 
Dibhis on the i^, Saikhoji was infbnui^ of 
this, and mstencted to fcOi those only who 
on the right baud. When, however, the tribes 
met and had eaten and drnnfcffli, Saikhoji "otb- 
sidered that it would be better for hiTw to enjoy 
a thornless raj, and, entering at the head of hi 
Rathore, attacked both sides indiscrimiiiately- 
Both Gohels and Dabhis made as brave a 
defence .as was possible, but, taken as they were 
at a disadvantage, were unable to -withstand 
the impetuous onslaught of ihe Rathors. The 
Pdiioh Kmhwar of the Gohels, Sejaiji, fell covered 
with wounds, but was miraculously carried off 
by an ^gle and set down in Jhiliwar, where 
his wounds wem dieted and he rec»vered: 
shortly afterwards he obfained the &voiir of 
the 0hu^3»mi Ra of Junagadh (then 
called Jirangadh) and obtained a grant 
of some villages. One of the DabM cMefs, 
who -contrived ^ to mcape from the maffiacre, 
mteMished himself at B h i n m a 1, afterwards 
a. pofis^^n of the Songarhas of JhIIor. 
After the dmth of Saikhoji, SMjoji sucee^ed 
him. SMyoji enlarffld the posse^ons of the 
Rlthors, but bis most &mous exploit was Ms 
aa(x>unter wiiM ilm celebrated LMdil Phulini 
whombeslewat Atkot (nowcalled Adkot), 
■in KIIMIvl<J. SMyoji is said to have fought 
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wiiih MHia on aocoimt of an old fend, and 
also at the instigatioii of the Mug of Pafen, 
In reward to Shiyoji for this service, the 
sovereign of Patan bestowed lands in Gnjarat 
on him: these lands are still enjoyed by his 
descendants, and are situated in the E» a d h a n - 
pur Talnka, It is said that when the tide of 
battle turned in favour of Shiyoji, Lakha 
thus addressed the goddess of whom he was 
a devoted worshipper:— 

wpil’ ^ 

The damm and ddh ^ have not sounded, nor 
have the banners fluttered. 

Lakha asks the goddess, ,Why dost thou 
stand ashamed P 

The goddess, who knew that Lakha^s hour 
had come, replied: 

5fhlT snjiar ^ cTT ^ 3^ 551f, 

The day which was foretold has this day 
.arrived: 

As Siva stands before f Shiya, therefore I 
stand ashamed. 

The descendants of Shiyoji intermarried with 
the Inda branch of the P ari h a r clan, bnt this 
did not restrain them from enlarging their do¬ 
mains at the expense of the latter. Hine genera¬ 
tions after Shiyoji, Yiramdev and Malin^th, the 
sons of Salkboji H., m^e numerous conquests, 
llalinitli was a woi^hipper of the Suprmne 
Lord, and did not meddle in matters of govern¬ 
ment^ and the administration was conducted 
Yiramji in concert with Malinath’s son Jagmalji. 
At tibis iime the Johyas rebelled against the 
Padshah and came and sought sanctuary at 
Khe rgadh. Daio, the Johya Chief, owned a 
mars of immortal breed; dagmaiji asked Halo 
for the mare, and on Dalo refosing to part with 
her, Jagmalji prepared to attack the Johyas, 
and had a s kirm is h with them, MliTig several 
of them. Dalo then took refuge with YiramjL 
Enmity now ^srang up between JagmMji and 


Yiramji: Dalo and Yiramji and the Johyas after 
this went to Johyavati, in the south of the 
Panjab, to the north ofJesalmer and V i k a - 
n e r. While there, Dalo slew Yiramji in a quar¬ 
rel. The wife of Yiramji, who was pregnant, 
fled, wishing to return to K h e r g a d h, but ere 
she could reach that city the pains of labour 
came upon her. She therefore alighted at the 
village of K ala n, under Thai, and put up at 
the house of a Charan named Kachar, where 
she gave birth to a son who was named Ohonda. 
This Chonda, when he grew np, became a most 
disimguished warrior, and, collecting Rajputs, 
made numerous incursions into the territories 
of the Indas. The Inda chief of M a n d o w a r 
gave a daughter to Rao Chonda. Chonda went to 
be marriedj at the head of 20,000 horse, and, after 
the celebration of the marriage, forcibly retained 
possession of M a n d o w a r, expelling the Indas, 
to whom, however, he allotted twelve villages in 
the vicinity of Mandowar as maintenance. 
It was when Chonda was ruling at Man-, 
do war that the old Charan of K a 1 a n visited 
M a n d 0 w a r and asked for admittance to the 
Rao, and on being refused stood under the bal¬ 
cony in which Rao Chonda was seated and im¬ 
provised the following lines:— 

^ II\u 

“ O Chond^ do you not remember Rachar of 
EAlau, now that thou art securely seated in the 
lofty balcony of Mandowar.” 

Colonel Tod J quotes th^e verses, I venture 
to thiTilr, in(M>Trectly, as Clmidd naMn awe ehrit 
do^ not scan. It also would appear by my 
version that Kachar was the name of the Charan 
of K a 1 a u, and this is perhaps a more pro¬ 
bable rendering of the originaL I do noti 
pretend that Shiyoji was positrvdly the fourth 
generation after Jeychaud, but merely quote the 
legend for what it is worth. I can, however, 
attest the feet that Shiyoji’s descendants still en- 
j joy lands in Gujarat situated inRadhanpur 
territoiy. 


KOTES ON CASTES IN THE DEKHAN, 

BY W. F. SINCIiAIE, Bo. C.S. 

The foHowing notes relate to castes observed I authoritative, but are simply my contribution 
by me in the Pu^ and Solapur Districts. to the general stock of knowledge on the sub- 
Thej do not profess to be mthe r exlmustive or 1 ject. Most of the mformation presented, has 


t is short ior SMyogL 


X Tod*s BajastMny toL IX. p. IB. 
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been acquired in pJersonal contact with the 
people thetQselvesj and hardly any from Shas- 
tris or books. 

The following divisions are adopted for con- 
Tenience:— 

A. Brahmans. 

JB» Shankarjatya^ or races said by the Brah¬ 
mans to be mixed, chiefly commercial, 

{]. Military and Cultivating races. 

B. Parwaris, or dwellers without the village 

walls—commonly called Hindu out- 
castes. 

H. Wandering castes. 

F. Hill or Porest castes. 

G. Mnsalmans. 

S, Parsis. 

tf. Jews. 

K, Eative Christians. 

A ,— Brahmans, 

* 1. The Chitpawan or Honkanasth Brahmans 
account for their origin by the following le¬ 
gend :—^Affcer Parasurama had reclaimed the 
.Konkan from the sea, in order to populate it he 
r^tored to life a certain corpse tha^ he saw float¬ 
ing in the subsiding waves; and from this 
reanimated ancestor are descended the Chit- 
pawans, or race of the corpse. They are 
physically and mentally very high in the scale 
of Hindn humanity; often tall and well-formed, 
light in colour, and sometime grey-eyed; 
their appearance has given rise to many theo¬ 
ries of ** Western hlood,7' arrival by sea,” and 
the like, founded on mere conjecture. Their 
women are considered beautiful among natives, 
and some frmilies are accused of making the 
marriage of their daughters a source of revenue. 
They are, as a body, remarkable for ability 
and indusiay in public affidrs, and have, 
ever since the foundation of the Maratha 
empire, enjoyed a great share of the govern¬ 
ment of the country. When the power of their 
caste-fellows the Peshwas became supreme, this 
share grew to be nearly a monopoly; and to this 
day they hold, I. should think, thr^-fifths of all 
iLon-hereditary appointments under Govern¬ 
ment, for which educated natives are digible. 

wQl be aware 

that the infamous Eana Saheb of Bithur was 
a Konkanasth Brahman, bom near the foot of 
the Bor Ghat. They study the Som Veda, 
White Yajur Veda, and Rig Veda. The Ear- 
wants are said to derive their uamA from the 


occu|m.tion (which' they ’do not now follow) of 
ki lling insects (/nde) upon the leaves of the 
Betel vine (Clmmca Betel). They read the Big 
Veda, eat and intermarry with Chitpawans, 

2. The Be^th Brahmans are th<Me belong- 
ing to the open table-land above the Ghila, 
called in Marathi conversation Deia. They are 
of three main divisions :-~Bigvedf, or De&sth 
proper; Xajurvedi; and Harhade. The Bigvedi 
and Karhade in’many poiuts resemble the EIou- 
kanasths, but are generally smaller of body, 
darker, and sharper of feature. They are as in¬ 
telligent and industrious and resent the claim 
of the Honkanasths to priority of rank, which 
indeed appeals to be chiefly Imsed upon the 
political power of the latter. They are numerous 
in the establishments of Government, and hold 
most of the Kulkarni wataus or hereditary 
village-accountantships. They claim descent 
from the Bishis, or patriarchal saints. 

• 8. The Tajurvedis do not often take service 
with Government. They are chiefly engagedin 
trade, and are apt to be looked.down upon by 
the cast^ above nmned,, but do'not admit in¬ 
feriority. Th^ are (in my ol^rvation) darker, 
the nose much less apt to be aquiline, and the 
whole physiognomy infeior to that of Hie hand¬ 
some Konkanasths and acute-looking Bigvedfe 

and Karhldes. . 

4. The Devrukh Brahmans are chiefly 
cultural. Their grand habitat is in the Sou¬ 
thern Konkan, and I have only seen one or two 
in the Pu^ districts, where the other Brahmans 
professed to despise them. 

B, There are in the Bekhan a good many 
Telangi Brahmans from the Kknia^k, chiefly 
ei^ged in trade. They most resemble the 
Yajurvedis. 

6. There are also many Kanojya Brahmans 
from Btindust^. These are chiefly sipMds in 
native infantry regiments and the p>iice, or else 
subordinate employes upon the railway. These 
Hindustani Brahmans appear to have no 
scruples about accepting such inferior service 
as those of the West and South would consid^ 
disgraceM; and Brahman officials like to have 
them as subordinates; because they can perform 
for them some service which must be rendered 
by a Brahman. They are also ffivourit^ with 
recruiting officers, from their good looks 
superiority in education and intelligence to those 
of inferior caste. Their custom of seekii^ 
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eEaplojtaent in tlie Dekliaii is v6tj did. Kalu^ 
tlie fe^vourite of Raja Sambliaji, was of tMs 
caste; and so was Gbasi Ram, tbe Kotval of 
Pn^, lyncbed by Manaji PMkray and, tbe 
mob of tbat city in tbe time of Nana Fadnavis. 

7. Tbe Hindnstani S^raswat Brabmans are 
from a Mariitba point of view indistingnisbable 
from tbe Kanojyas; bnfcare, I believe, inferior to 
tbe-latter among tbemselves. I sbonld here 
remark tbat there is in North Kbnara a r^ 
called Saraswat Brabmans who appear to be 
more like tbe Telangrs. I am told tbat a great 
many of them are clerks in Government employ 
there, wbicb tbe Hindustani Saraswats never 
ai’e ; and, as far as my observation goes, all re¬ 
marks made about tbe Eanojyas apply to them 
too. Both Kanojyas and Hindnstam Saraswats 
make a pretence of keeping their women, who are 
sometimes very beantifol, parda nasMn” or 
veiled; while the Western Brahmans allow them 
the frillest liberty. Education is very rare among 
the females of any race in Western India. The 
exceptions vnll be noticed as they 'occur. . These 
JBmdnstani Brahmans are apt to be a bad lot. 
Many of them, no doubt, are refugees, and they 
are, as a body, more often implicated in crime 
than any of the other educated races. I have 
known them to he Thags; and no race in the 
native army bad a greater share in tbe treason 
of 1857. 

8. There are in Pu^ one or two frimilies of 
Brahmans calling themselves Gaudas, who told 
me that they <^me from Kashmir a few genera¬ 
tions back. They are mostly in Government 
employ, very respectable and intelligent, and do 
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ture, the practice of the law, and the more Ang¬ 
licized branches of the public'service. At the 
same time they stoutly assert their equality 
with the other Brahmans, and actually assume 
all the privileges considered sacred to the priest-, 
ly order. 

11. The son of a Brahman by a concubine of 
inferior caste is called in Marathi Vidur or Brah- 
manzai (Sansk. Amhushta) ; this class do not 
now, as enjoined by Mann, of necessity follow 
the medical profession. ' They are generally 
engaged in trade, and take a respectable posi¬ 
tion among the commercial classes. Amongst 
all the Brahmans of Western India the profes¬ 
sion of a priest is little honoui'ed. The spiri¬ 
tual counsellors of certain great men have been 
held in high consi,deretion, hut those who gain 
their living as ceiebrants of worship are seldom 
much thought of. The Western and Southern 
Brahmans, as already mentioned , will not “ take 
the belt” as soldiers or peons or, if they occa¬ 
sionally accept of such employment, it is upon 
the understanding of speedy promotion. The 
Hindustanis, on the other hand, wiH serve 
even as ballastmen; and l have known them to 
be smiths. They are all glad of service as 
writers and native officers; and I believe the 
exclusion of the Yajurvedi Desasths from the 
public service to be more due to the jealousy 
of the other castes than to their own ‘SioZo 
^iscopari” I know one De^th of good 
family, who is a horsehreaker at Poona, and 
a very good one, the occupation having de¬ 
scended to him from a father and gi’andfather 
who had served in the Maratha armies. None 
of them object to the use of arms in battle. The 
last Peshwa is said to have been the best spear¬ 
man in the Gangthadi (valley of the Ganga or 
Godaveri, near Nasik). I have seen a De^sth 
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power m its own country, is here unimportant, 
and I am acquainted with no details about them. 

lu. AH these castes look down upon the 
Shenvi Brahmaia of the Konkan, a peculiar 
caste who differ from the rest in eatino* fish. 
They are denied to be Brahmans at all, to pos- 
the six pnvileg^ of expounding the Veda, 
tod are regard! with edreme jealow and 
dislke. It is for this imson th at the 

Sheavkj m a body,, have dmwn a considerable 
teidsicy towards Euro^m ^eace and litet- 


kill a snake, and this not in self-defence; and 
I know another who has shot a tiger or two. 
It has always, however, been deemed impions 
in Maharashtra to kill a Brahman by open 
violence wherefore the Peshwa’s government 
used to make away with Brahman prisoners, 
chiefiy by putting too much salt in their bread, 
a procedure which relieved them of their 
enemies, and which appears to have been con¬ 
sidered no breach of the sanctity of the victims* 
caste. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ORIGIN OP THE FESTIVAL OP 
KRISHNAJANirlSHTAMI. 

Translated from tke German of Frof A, Weher. 
iContinued from pa^e 25.) 

The question now presents itself, as to what | of such an argument in fixing the probable time 


Clirisliiaji l&Rd. we a-re to tKiiik of as the SveioAutpa 
of the legend. As the Journey is by sea, we must 
take the nearest, Alexandria. Lassen (II, 1100) 
prefers Parthia, “ because the tradition that the 
apostle Thomas preached the Gospel in that land 
is an old one; ” bat T am nnable to see how that 
oan tnrn the scale one way or the other. The 
connection with Alexandria by sea is relatively the 
easiest, and we have docnments of all sorts in 
sufficient number to prove that there was a brisk 


traffio by .rente. proof for this snp- for example, the^tion Ih^ 


position there is none. We mu therefor^ only 
posit it as a probability. 

The case is somewhat better when we proceed 
to a&k. tO' what date the pilgrimage * to the Svet- 
dvipa. is to be assigned. We can answer with 
conMence that it must of course have been at some 
^iate previous to Muhammad; i. e., as far as Alex¬ 
andria is concerned, before the year 640, in which 
it was ts&en by the" Moslems,^ But can ife define 
the tame more ? Hereit would be of great 
consequence if we could find reason to suppose 
that the feslami of E]rish|»% birthday, wMch is 
the starting-point of our inv^tigations, and the 
pictorial representation of him as a suckling at 
the mother's breast, which forms an integral part 
of that festival, came to India as early as the 
Journey of Harada. For the picture could have 
been taken over only at a time when “ the Madon- 
i»a and Child” had already on their side won a 
firm and sure place' in' ■ Ghristkn .rituaL, Bnl the 
legend of the Malta Shdraiaf contains, as might 
have been expected from its character, nothing of 
the Mnd*«»!'we CMiTOfe thearfcTO avail omreelves 

^ Kalidfisa.,s 

t Ik to ii» tel mwMrm of kMch. 

lotows imiaediaMy after, (Krtshv^t) is'^W of 

<MLbr as a waarlifce liero who came iulo the wotM to cwaiqner 
wamerqas demons and assist the It is txne that 

Jchwsix is at the h^td of ihese demons (the accoimt hegins 
M. Bh. XII. l^SS: dvdpardM^a kalsSclmira 
^pmryamMmke | &mmh 0 ^ Maikur&vdm 

tet BO details aw givm of &b way in wh^ 
he^afpatwd” 

flaM) '8«rw h> peow Iww 

tow ^ 

o^h^estoarmireoi^OTjrsies which circled round the 

ware huilt at fiOTso aiid 

to oondemmtion cf 'Bmktmm was act wil&^ to m» 
that name without a rewTraiaoii) %Tid . tlw ^ ■ 

title by to general council of Ephesus in feet y ea r 4Sl. ■ 


of A'drcwla’s ioEmey. But we may make use of 
such a chronologi'cal argument when we wnaider 
the birthday festival itself, and the w&j in which 
Krishna is represented in it. Here, however, we 
are on the strange ground of Christian arch»- 
ology, and must try first to learn our way a little. 
According to the view hitherto almost universaly 
accepted, the ‘‘Madonna with the Child” is a 
subject little known to the early Christian 
c^turies. Acmrdmg to Piper’s r^resenfcation, 
for example, the ^oration of the Virgin was 
even in the fourth rentury far from prominent, 
and we are to^ date its decisive intreduction from 
the Illestorian disputes in the fifth centuiy. The 
S. Maria Maggiore church, built by order of Six¬ 
tus III. (4fS2), after the council of Ephesus in hon¬ 
our of Maria @e&mms (Mother of God), which still 
exists, and is adorned with mosaics of the same 
date represmifcing ‘‘ the begmning of the life of the 
Lord, ” from to Annundation to to scene in the 
Temple, hm no repiwentetion of to Miih 
And in fed*, the birthday of Jesus began to be 
,t^ebrated after the ifourcli c^®tfeiiry,||^ m the 

Mtiiheilun§tB der K» JK OpMMiMioB zur 

Brk, der BmmdemkrMer (1SB9 |^. TO, TO], b«rs 
similar testimony. So d«»s Mrs. Jameson in her 
praiseworthy book Legends ■ of the Madomm ms 
represB^ed'in the Fine Arts {2jid ed. London, 

. 1857). And Mrs. Jameson discusses the very .re¬ 
presentations with wMch'we .are coneeraed here, 
those in., which the MMonna is suckling the 
Child, and refers them directly to the S"estoriiaii 
wntrov^y. For Hestorius, the Patriarch of 
'Constantinople, asserted that the Virgin Mlwry 

It hi to C&iirrii 8t ICwia 

m B art 

aadm toiwai»ttoa«« towiiWH^tosAwCM^ ..A^ 

is ffltiiBg, i»t to to la» to Itoly Vhito, em m 

tocme; whiA toa 

twB of to olfiMt Owirn ms w© fcdife m 

anfito^catowrathi. Aadto 


Aowa alKW^ -otIj oa txm^ aad tm lite fcw^' ■ 

fifWtt ManaBdciioaeatAriw^ Thto to d tom»- 

: toce, »5tj»Miicha«iregwd8Mtty,l«toB»«wfflt<rf to 
j, mueeptec* «rf to porwa <d Ch^ htow^ md cd to 
■ ■, whole wewk Mtd to prtoimii® cf to-ead 

of Ms. life as rtwteasfcfid with to Ms^ii^ 
amctly -to a Amtor i&fflMwi«CHi to to a«A «Jwisr, 
whro to mmnsmg^ Tfe of to 

desAiaarwiiw^rai<totoMw»% ©fioy Itoy mA 
Stoay, 1^, yewto -a* Iktoar, Ww j&»i to itecoato 
eptey, wto to Mrth exf to Mid was fie# 
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i^as tlie mother of Christ’s human nature onlj, 
not of his divine nature; while Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, and the synods of Alexandria (4S0) and 
of Ephesus {4S1), maintained that she must he 
considered the Mother of G-od,, dcoroKor, deipara, 
against the heretical doubts of the Mestorians, 
who exclaimed in the latter council (p. 68), Can 
we call him God who is only two or three months 
old, or suppose the Logos to have been suckled 
and to’increase in wisdom?” The representation 
of Ihe “ Tirgin in the act of suckling her Child ’’ 
appeared, according to Mrs. Jaineson, the most 
fitting symbol of the holy Mother of God, and the 
picture of the Madonna with the Child became the 
Bymt»l " which distinguished the Catholic Chris¬ 
tian from the Mestorian dissenter ” 60), . So 

much was this the case that ** every one who 
wished to prove his hatred of the arch-heretic 
exfaiMt<^ the image of the maternal virgin holding 
in her arms the Infant Godhead, either in his house 
as a picture, embroidered on his garments, or on 
his furniture, on his personal ornaments—^in short, 
wherever it could be introduced.” The oldest 
representations which Mrs. Jameson can adduce 
in proof of this are mosaics from the mghth cen¬ 
tury, as she asserts,* and these only in the West, 
the raid of that time (7267*840) against pictures 
having destroyed the pictures of the old Greek 
churches. We must notice, however, in- connec¬ 
tion with this jKiint, that the very work which 
Mrs. Jameson adduces as the oldest representa¬ 
tion of the Madonna Lactans ” (the Madonna 
sucjviing?, the mosaics, namely, on the fa 9 ade of 
the portico of S. Maria in Trasteverejf are ascribed 
by Ivuglcr, in Ms Hatidhuch der Malerei (2ad ed. 


so tnat it belongs not to the Btb, but to 
the 12th century, and that all her other examplesJ 
da te from the best period of the Eenaissance I 

(?. 61 )r-^thepnme¥a!BjmntmetTpe 
or at least the exact repi^^daetiou of it. in the most aaeient- 
to as in the mosai.-^s 

Eaream-. ana Lepaj. These remains are nearlV all 
of^tae same date, much later than the single figures of 
bekm^ng, nnfortenately, to a 
i-jrer and styie cf art. The tme agnific^ce of the 
is howoTer, left donhtfni; for all the 



And the facts of the case are against the special 
weight which Mrs. Jameson lays on the idea that 
the representation in question of the Madonna must 
be looked bn “ as the visible form of a tbeological 
dogma,” as a protest against Mestorianism. Eorifc 
would be more reasonable to suppose that a purely 
human representation of this kind would be used as 
a symbol by those who were of opinion “ that the 
Virgin Mary was the Mother of Christ considered 
as a man, but not the Mother of Christ considered 
as God.” And in fact Mrs. James on herself gives as 
the imson why the older, .purely human, repre- 
sentatioii of the hirth of Christ ceased after the 
14th century, that “ it gave great offence.” The 
greatest theologians insisted that the birth of 
Christ was as pure and miraculous as his concep¬ 
tion, and it was considered little less than here¬ 
tical to pourtray Mary reclining on a couch as 
one exhausted by the pangs of childbirth, or to 
exhibit assistants washing the heavenly Infant. 
[Compare what Piper says as to the way in which 
the human element is kept in the background 
in the oldest representations of Christ, p. 42.] 
Mor did the Nestorians absolutely deny to the 
Yirgin the name ^foro/eos; they only used it with 
reserve, for fear of abuse: conf. La Croze, SisL du 
Ghrisiianisine dans les Indes, p. 86 (the Hague, 1724). 
Oosmas Indicopleuster, although a IsTestorian, 
as La Croze (pp. 27*36) admits, expressly gives her 
this title (p. 260, ed. Montfaucon in the Nova 
Coll. Pafrnm, tom. 2). And in the Gospel of 
the Childhood of Christ, which H. Sike (Utrecht, 
1697} edited in Arabic and Latin, and which, 
according to La Croze (p. 31), is the work of 
I a I^'estorian, the infant Christ is, in the 3rd 
; chapter {vide Pabrioius, Codes} ApocrypJius Novi 
I TeBiamenti; Hamburg, 1719, p. 170), expressly 
I represented as drinking at Mary’s breast, infans 

faseto invalid IKS dine matrls sues libera sngehai, in 
1 _____ 

IS striiteo. or. a tm-oae, vrearing a ricli erown, as queen of 
heaven. The mraiit- Christ stands upon her knee; she ha-s 

■ cne^hanl on ner b':tsom, and sustains him with the other: 

^ (41 On the faeade^ of the portico of the S. Maria in 
j-rastevere at Eome the Tirgin is enthroned and crowned 
ana gi\mg ner breast to the child. This mosaic is of later 

■ date tnan that in the apsis, hnt it is one of the oldest 
osamp.es a representation which was evidaitly directed 
uga;n=j’: tne herotieai doubts of the Nestoriuns. The Virgin 

' in tee act of suclding her child is a motive often sincd 
repeals i. wnea the original significance was forgotten.** 

. .t i" Bymsea, J. Bisaiken d^s Ohnsil. Bom., Mimchen. 
i 1842, pi. xliv. ^ 
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prm$epi rep0sUu^ Amofclier oonsideralioa argainsfe 
Mrs. Jamesoa’s view is that this represeafcatioii‘o£' 
the Madmna with the GhiU is in fact.fonndia 
Indian fyad semefcMsg like it in China ;* while we 
know that the enferance of Christian idms into 
India and Ghiaa^ so far as it is to be referred to 
the older missionaries of the Middle Ages, was 
brought abonfc by the j^^estorians. Of course we 
most remark her« 5 , on the other hand, that the 
infinencse of th^r opponents must not l>e imder- 
^timated. In the list of the dependencies of the 
Constantinopoliton diixsese, for which we are in¬ 
debted to Mdos Doxopatrios in the 12fch cenfcary, 
we find that formerly the Patriarch of Antioch had 
under Ms charge the whole of Asia, including 
India, where even now he nominates the Catho- 
licns of !Somogyri.*’t And in the ci«e of India at 
least we must look on Alexandria as the chief 
source of Christian infiiieiic», whether directly by 
Christian m^sengers, or indirectly by Indmiis who 
had come there to trade, or from some spirit oai want; 
aund it is in Alexandria, according to Mrs. JamesoMs 
view, that we are to look for the peculiar lomle 
of the group of the Madonim and sucking Child. 
Por, In her opiiiicHi, it is to be referred to an 
Bgyplam model, " the Bgypfcisai type of Isis nars- 
ii^ Hortw*^ flnfcr. p. xxii), wilii which Cyril, 
^ who was m infiiw^ la fiamig the lortlMMiox 


* The C3blliaarfc~i»lwidjiiitlie diwal larfa of Friedessteia 
hm in its .Chinese ditiaon liiiw imall stateeit« cut oat 
»oap-sfcc»ei wMeh are caJled in the alalogiic (Sfc*- ®5, 

hsA (motiifflr of h^ven) or Shingmii (holy 
BMTOfflf),” and repre^nfc » female figure who bM.rs a child 
in her and stands on a lotns- The in the eaiali>giie 

k toim &OB 1 a poimlar work on CMna, in which it is stated I 
fhMt, mmfmg the mmi£tom idok in the Biridhistic^and other ' 
templa is one which cannoi: fail to intairesfc a Chriatian, and 
Mm ctuwmtj will be h^ktaawi hj &e aoroimt the h^hzii 
gives of this obgect of h» wowMp. It is a female figure 
wliiA gmteally Ima m jnfant in her arms, aad i» called 
T%n Maa {imAar of hmim) or {h»veiil j mo- 

Hmt), The grmterii care is total to pie«Te this iia^e; 

wifta«©«i vril meat il^ in * nidie 
|»d^^ ait^ nai. a Wo mmA hm Ac* 

to to X S. Jtovto^s OMna by 

Biri^ 18^ ^ C, w@ nW 3»asie 

few toM Tta hia and Mngina, while others 
SM iwfinM to date Ihem firom the line of toe ForiTagawe, 
nae is toe mine ccmtawversy about toe monmnent of 
wteeh parwrte to date from the y«tr 781, and 
hasIwaoften d»mbed: «?ni|Mre Sailsbnrj to the Jommal 
Am. As. 8m. Ill, 401 C, 1^3.^ However the contro¬ 
versy Aont toe -idtoailiritj of Siii^nf a may be derided, 
it is to demy tna cxisteace of rnrly Cims&ta 

H«toMninisBkiiari»toCM»:c»iif-ImC!me,p.^; Wis- 
biiry, 7. That toe Cbtoto© toianselv« see the |m- 

twMa todir qneai of htttven «iad tli© Tixgto m evident feom 
to» C^tove toe miAk^ of wUdb. Ctotelaff^fes 

aa ifcoaiwii to il» X da* B. M. 0. VL 577, wh»e A is 
^ toe CMWm» (as aWzWed wito toe teachtog of 

** toS' Intar miMi to toe motoa: of J«as, 
31%' itoo to ta sA brnmaJ^ CahdaJT adds ta 
fWMiirk tottt have also a foddm called Ito;, 

orlfateim%to wtowato^My.^ Wenmj eotopare also 
toe w<«w%> of the godi^ fown-yto, to wnom, a«irdtog 
to toe lltoc^ms Ab Comey, JjMm^we 4m MUma (F«tis,< 1^7), 
p. 3^ nnn^roQi Elt« tm dedicated to Chis^ aw 
who to toe divine symbol of mapistai, tmA om- 

Btootent totercewcm, aad to soitaHnea x^reanted with 
m Itotoe eMId to hm ann% Itaowtog blewsigs cm im- 


books,” must have been acquainted, sincse he “ had 
passed the greater part of his life in Egypt. That 
the Madonna-cnlt has some connection with the 
worship of Isis, which took sack a high place in the 
Boinan time, has ofiien been snspa^ted, and the 
consideration just mentioned may be taken as a 
new motive in the calculation. Nor is this idea 
of Mrs. Jameson’s new. Twenty years before it was 
put forth and defended by !^oiii Rcxshetfce in his 
very interesting paper smr rid dm 

Gkrhtianmme'^ (Paris, 1834), pp. 33, 39. Unforfea- 
nafcely he gives no example ofa Byzantine gronp 
of the Madonna Lactans’* of whose date we can 
be certton, and my WMit of acquaintance with fehisf 
field make? it impossible for me to sapply this 
defect. Wi" can scarcely snppose that a man 
Hfce Baoiil Eochette woiild have advanced such a 
sappositfon withoafc a sabstraAnm of fact. The 
defect is, however, the more to be regretted, 
b«»ase, as we shall see in the sequel, one of onr 
Indian pictures, which represents “ Krishna drink¬ 
ing from Ms mother s breast ” bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Egyptian picfcnra of Isis 
imrsing Hoim.” The existence of Byzantine 
media would be of service in exp'laining what must 
l» obscure in the absence of sneh maiia. A hope 
whtoh I cherish^ with reference to this point has 
nnfortnn^iy hem disappointoL Eemember- 


iratoM winaai. Ae to» roMrls toe sot to he eem- 

lomwirf wito toe rf hmvaa, Tisito^o, to wtaa 

the »li 2 |wiiaa mad sMmmgmm «ffer tomr pr&mm^ Mto irto»e 
image is placei cm lx»rd ail Chiii£» Conf- with 

re^rdto IIoimi*yiiiaiMilier partly BaddhMic-IniSta origm, 
Beal’s iiiter«tii 2 g Mrticle to toe J&ur. B. As. S.^ 3Cew Seta, 
11, 4® C, €»pajially p. 434, where she is ** the gimt 
Manes,” wMeh Besd “ has no doubt rrfers to the Feiiifta 
the founder of the Maniehamn sed;.” That the 
borrowing of the r^rcMiitaiaoii to qajestio'ii, if it is to be 
looked on as Ixwrowed, as aTOcan proMble tome, gom 
tmek to the fii^ pcariod m the MiMe A^s, is eonfirmed bjr 
tte fta that it has hmxmm inwrpsrated wito the reli¬ 
gions system of the Chiii^e, while the reiica of mfpBrif i, g i 
m mmcB lam« have qiile anothar character: ©oaf,; 

e. y., wimt is mM. abcwifc the Mta) to Btoom to the X der 
J>. M.O-. T, “ to^ hornwr m the high^t brings Jova 
and has sn 3^ andthe molhfir of to® latter.”” Dr. Bastai isaiis 
mj to to® Hat a grewp of a godiiw wito 

ft eISM her bres^ is found to Japan; toe » criled 

th^ KMborin, or Stoto-mh Pton, “gcMidm, nw^iar 
of fee ^Sirimld, Wipp&m^ tom. V, TL p. M 

(and to® At&%fcMa-T, tab-XHY, %.4^ tai^) :fteec»d- 
tog tota Japanaek^endshe was ecMv»ted by 
and to her Joy at finding ^ato the yoangeto of lir 
sons vowM ** to iwtaJt BaddhiMi, to giv® tofidawi to to® 
Aildle«, and to guard wesuen to deltas-” 
f Ciattly ft p&w eaflad Einsaghi is nMKt here: bat 
whriher it to® BAaagiri of the Mi^hadfiia 7,1}'» an- 
otbto qaestton. I ana indeWW. for the of 

imm St^lMms Ite Moth®, tspia, I, X rax.met. 
to oar hememredmll»gnerteto®j: see his paper 
ffiaroelto Synectannffli toe. Barlim, 1^, p, 271 • and 
PalairiwB, Hambarg, i7l», 

I Caaajpr® also pp, 58, 59; "It» a® earily «»erivabl 0 
feat fee laine-cxBiseeFated Bg^yptaan myfe of and Hmras 
may have sogg^ted fe® ori^nal type, fee ontwwrd form, 
aim toe arrangmnent of the material gronp, m toai fee 
; riataftl Greek typM of the Omhens wid Apollo tooold 
hftf® fnmatoed to© #«rly symbaJs of the Eedeemer as to® 
good She^jerd.'*^ 
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ing tlie tenacifej witli wMcli the Gx-aaco-Hussic 
Chareli has in so msmy points clang to Old 
Byzantine types, I asked my honoured friend Schief- 
ner in St. Pefcersbarg for information with regard 
tO' some Grmco-Eassic representations of' the 
“Mwioiina Imctans.” By his kindness I received 
general information on this point from the Kais. 
ims. Staatsrath Wladimir von Stasow, to whom 
J offer mj heartiest tlmnks. The purport of it 
is that SEch representations of the Madonna 
with bared breast are in Bnssian art, as well 
as in the Old Byzantine, on which exclusively 
the former is based, extremehj rare, and almost 
always of very kte date,—the 17th or 18fch 
©enlury,-—^and due to Western influence. To 
the kindness of Herr von Stasow also I am in¬ 
debted for a copy of a picture of the kind from 
the cloister Elaryais on Mount Athos, painted on , 
a wooden tablet executed by Herr Prochorow, ' 
member of the Archaeological Society in St, 
Fe-I»rsbmrg, afeer a copy taken on the spot with 
the help of photography by one whose early demth 
we have to deplore—Sewmtjanow, well known as 
the photographer of the Athos MS. of Ptokmmas. 
Here Prochorow remarks that this picture bears 
tm«8 of a Western Catholic influence, in opposi- 
Iton to the MadonnM of the Eussian Church, 
which fees it for the second' half of the Iflfch 
z in pfoto^res, namely, the Madonna 

do€» not on her haid a crown supported by 
angds: and the s^ueace of the letters 6 (he 
that :s;} in the nimbus round the head of Christ 
is difereat in Russian pietores. being in them 


nefimr kindly tells me, puts the 
as the 6th century (Schewyrew, 
sskn work. He Mfo qf the Mmi 
{St. Petersb. 1860; 270% we are 


name-son of his should visit the cloister, to whorn 
they should give the picture to protect him on his 
journey. This he takes from a letter of the Servian 
archbishop, the original of which is apparently 
still preserved at Karyais, of which Wesmin had 
only read a copy, Domenique Papety {Eeviie des 
Bern. Monies, 1847, XVIII, 769-89) compares the 
holy pictures of Mount Athos only with the oldest 
Italian mosaics, as old as those of S. Maria in 
Trastevere, that is, he considers them as Old By¬ 
zantine (he is not, of course, speaking expressly of 
our picture). In whatever way the question of 
the antiquity of this picture may be decided (and 
Hotho and Waagen, who have kindly communi¬ 
cated their views to me, agree with Von Stasow 
and Prochorow that it cannot be earlier than the 
12ch century, adding that it is apparently mnch 
later), there is in the picture itself nothing mark¬ 
ed enough to prove Eaoul Eochette’s (and Mrs.- 

Jameson's) derivation of the “Byzantine type” of 

the Madonna Lactans from the Egyptian group 
Isis nursing Horus.” The arrangement in 
the two subjects is completely different. We 
must add that Eaoul Erochefcte is of opinion (p. 34) 
that the picture of “the Virgin with the Child” was 
proposed by the Council held at Ephesus against 
’the Xesfeorian heresy “ for the adoration of the 
faithful under a specific form,” but he denies 


ban one of the Christian sarco- 
flean are of an earlier date, though 
r group is extremely rare in the 


phagi of the Vatican a 
he adds that oar erron 


, uucic u£]>ve rtsuei 

I found among these some representati< 
j Madonna with the Child, and especia 
I Madonna lactans, which claim a date mi 
I ^tfitt'anvooiitroverev between ISfpsfnr^nQ 






. triages de la T. 8 

the Wnirdgs '■ Tiei’geChoislesdamlesGatacoinhesdeEoiitc 


‘ about tl-e i remarks in riie Bulletlno di Arch 
and the Bttssijn liiAg IS65, pp. 25ff. (thei 


him the picture * p. 27), for manifold reasons, “ tolU dalla stile, daU 


ark, dalLi stona, dalla topografia^ daUa epigraju 
liiogo, to the first decade of the second century 
Xay, he thinks it may be contemporary with thi 

too re m ai ne d in the claister Mar Saba from 
A <»py of this kind may be 
Artistic Illustrations of 
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^tionofEIavius Angustusin tlie first centarj, and 
so contemporaneous, or nearly so, with some of the 
Apostles. And Bossies opponent P. Garucci, who 
attacks Mm vigorously on account of the figure 
which Be Bossi supposes to be Joseph or the -pro¬ 
phet Isaiah, but which Ganicci takes to be Balaam, 
**tlprofeiadeUa siellaj^ raises no opposition to 
this date. The Abb^ Martigny also, in his Die- 
ikmvmire dm AntiquitSs Cheimmes (Paris, 1865), 
p. 658, agrees with them. Abbe Archangelo Scogna- 
miglio, who edited the picture with another at 
the same time as Be Bossi (iVbfeces but Deim 
Catammhes ; Paris, 186S) starts with the same as¬ 
sumption. Lastly, our own Hase, to whom we 
are so much indebted, though in the eighth edition 
of Ms KirchmgescMehte (1858) he was stiH of opi¬ 
nion that " the Mother with the Child*’was not 
painted nntil after the Hestorian controversy, has 
now modified, at least, this view, on the ground of 
Be Bossi’s statement, in so far as to say that the 
pictures published by Be Bossi ‘‘ seem to belong 
to the time b^ore the synod at Ephesus.” * How 
m this picture from the . Catacombs there is no 
leming whatever to the Egyptian type of “ Isis 
imrmkg Moms/* It is of independent classical 
beauty^ aad im proof with it of the oor- 

nedaess rf&iool Bewhette’s view with r^ard to 

It follows, howeva*, fitnn tMs "dteoveiy of Be 
Bossf s, that representations of the in&ut C3iiisl at 
'tte breast of the divine eadsl^. ■ in: the' 

second century. And if I, on my side, cma point 
to a second picture of the kind whose date—the 
12th century—^is certain, in the church of S. Maria 
di Timtevere, then though the spa<» between 
remains ■ unrepresented, yet, the possibility that 
such a repr^aalation may have fo-amd its way to 
India m early as the first century is established.: 
This dc^ not, of give to liie date at wMdh 

place. 

How this is only one |«rt of the_queslion vy e are 
deMing with, which hro to do with a much wider 
drcle of r^resent^ions. The' pietuiw, of the fes- 

♦ See HmwMuch dmr pnteskmiimhm Pelewlfe, S 
Aafi. 1865, p. SIS: ** Smm d tee pECfaiPMi of tee Maioaisa 
iraiid miM Benin seen teb^^ ^ 

t "May wMi led ihe fcwMsw be 

cK>msect(WiAfi^.«wtiji^^rt^e''dfc4»daltee'f^ial ' 

of t]nEnte. 7 ainmaehtaml to the conjimetiott withBohird ? 

^ i On^n in the third centery, and ^aobins in the 

§ I cannot of eoEosS' hi^d 'm to wiat 

may have induct tee Iirfaas to & a« te^ dtee 
hialmdof fee^h <rf JamiMfj (noydy 'Oocre^Oadhw 
te tee laal c|Ti«rtar of tl»li^ ^[osrtertee' - 


tival of K|ishna’s birthday show in their other 
details special analogies f to Chnstian subjects, 
and especially to the festival of the birth of Christ. 
They imply unmistakably its yearly celebration 
as a recogni 2 »ed part of the Christian ritual. This 
gives us a second and surer fermimw a quo. 

According to recent investigations into the festi¬ 
val of Christmas, vide Piper in his EoanffeliscJm^ 
Kahmdar for 1856 (pp. 41-46), it is ^tablished that 
it had no firm footing in the first three emturi^ 
of the Christian era. J It »me into prommence 
for the first time **with the victorious position 
of the Church in the fourth centuryand the 
oldest docummt which spfflfa of Christmas m 
at its present date, the 25th Ba^mber, is a 
Bomish caieiiclar of festiv^ in a chronological 
work. Bishop Julius (J352) is supposed, accord¬ 
ing to a very untrustworthy tradition, to have 
introduced it; it was at least celebrated in the 
time of his successor Tiberius (352-866). “The 
festival then came from the West to the Easts. 
iVom a sermon of Chiysostom’s pricked in 
AnticMte in the jmr 886, we see that it h«i b^un 
to be celebratoi there within the l»t tei ye»s, 
though it was thoEi, not without some objeetiong 
beiiig raised, almosfe univer^L . In AJocandria 
there WTO, it is tra^ a cselebr^cm of the Mrte 
df Chrlsl, but it was hdld at the nme lame to 
of Ms haptimi^ cm the January; 'ilm 

Ind^jerfeat mid esoIimTcly Chrisfei^ fe^val 
on the 25lh of IteoemJber took Us pfeee shortly 
before the jTOrdSl.” (Piper, to before, p. 82.) 
When we consider that the Mdwmkaranam^ the 
giving a name, forms an infcegrM part Mso of the 
celebrating of Krishna’s birthday, we are sferonglj 
induced to put* the borrowing at the time during 
which the custom peculiar to Egjrpt obtained “ of 
cdteM^iii]^ on the 'fth rf Januaay the Mrfch and 
baptism of 'Christ,” th^ is {vide Piper, p. 44% 
the tone from the mxmd telf of the fo»r& 

MU ike- fmr 481, whm Mm # Me MrM 

eimm m toe 'tmk ite p&csof Br 

if tois p«od, wMto suta adinirdblj toe di^as 
that folicw freutt Mm |K«&m cf Kpshna in La&ni 
Iterature, smim hK> simrt, we nmy m^md it to 

of tho Hsu^ Bolf 0^ shipanoi (Jvdy —:A:Qgiisl;]| or, 4Msc(MrdiQ^ 
to am raritha-Fur^ the twdfBi rfW 

CJime—Julj). 

c^aay), &ffl« wm m Ms Imm (me 

irf cfiKii* «i to tee birtemy of Olirfc HeMm- 
sdf msb B at tee Horaotear; ctoos took tee Wh 

j vf Imf, tee or rf 4^^ 3 P*ty de- 
' iaaedmfcw«rfteeMte<#Mjwh aarobar 

ill UMit of Ito ^ frf JjHMKy, wbile tee <3# Jammy 
mi Iw tee S jma arf. tee ]%jmteaB trf te« 

1h©2^irf BecMiber 
ww tod li»gi#erw«tefraHiB«»»»*e 

0A eells (iiie Iteted&y ei to «MMgi;W 7 ed son) 
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til© jmr 640, mUi wiudi tae coacliisioiis we imve 
drawn from tie age of tlie Indmn texts which 
describe the festiTal of Kyishra’s birthday agree 
’my welL In the train of this festiral we mnst 
snpp(^ that the other legendary matters came to 
Indk whidb are found in the accounts of the 
McmmMa and of the Jaimini BMraiat in some 
interpolated passages of the MaM BMraia^ in the 
specially the BMgamia Burdna and 
its offshoots, which describe and embellish the 
Mrih and childhood of Ejrishna with notices 
which remind ns irresistibly of Christian legends. 
Take, for instance, the statement of the Vishnu 
Burdna (Wilson, p. 5C^) that Nanda, the foster- 
Mhfflr of Kpshna, at the time of the latter’s' 
Mrth, went with his pregnant wue Tahdd^ 
to Mathnii “to }»y his taxes” (cord, Luke iL 4, 
$% or ihe pictorial representation of the birth 
of Kyishna in thecownstall or shepherd’s hut, 
corra^MMids to the mornger^ and of the 
siiq)l]«ds, dhepherd^Kes, the ox and the ass that 
atrod rcMud woman as she sleeps peac^nlly 
'cm Imc amdi without fear of dtoger. Thm the 
itacitti of the perseentions of Kkosa, of the “mas- 
«ia»«fftheiniioc5eiiti,” <ffthe passage across the 
riv» (OliiM<^di<WOT), of wonderfol de^ of 
fte dbll^ of liie healing Tirtne of the water in 
whMi he was wa^iMf Whdihm- the 

aoocwiils giTcn in the Jmmini Bhhaia' of. the 
TsMng tom hy K^hna of the dead son of 
d core of dt her pouring 

a Tessel of cantment OYer Mm, of the power of his 
look to take away sin, and other subjects of the 


3 to India in 

_ ^•9 ... 


as irorlaiii as 


(Jnd. Sind. I. 4^ tib 
nKmothrisric dir^tioa of the 
se^whkh iKmonra distinct permnM €hd, pray 


• to wiitw KfuhT^i the 


^ hgead ImTo pwarredl tra<^ of the Mer 

^ ^ mseefstei and worship of Kiishra as an 
whaeh Is sah a maribed contrast to 
I cto pofi^a M a wMiike hero and fifflad-dronlfc, 

1- Ohm-hood ofm^ 








. . 








for his grace and believe in bim {bhahti and 
iraddhd)f has been inflnenced by the acquaintance 
the Indians had with the corresponding doctrines 
of Christianity ; or in Wilson’s words (Mrs. Speir’s 
Mfe in Anciefd India, p. 434; compare my paper 
on the Mdrmddp, Uf, pp. 277,360) “ that the remo* 
delling of the ancient Hindu systems into popular 
forms, and in particular the vital importance 
of Mth, were directly influenced by the diffusion 
of the Christian religion,” 

How if the Christian Church furnished legend¬ 
ary matter for the E^shna-cnlt in particular, and 
for the development of Indian sects in gmeral, it 
was only making a return for the numerous 
subjects and motives which, as we know, were 
taken from India in the early centuries, and found 
a place in the pictures and ritual of the Christian 
sects, especially of the Gnostics and 
but also of the orthodox Church. Buddhism more 
than all the others showed friiitfial missionary 
activity in this r^pect: conf. cm this what I have 
said in the Ind, Skiiz, p. 92, Ind. Stud. Ill, 119. J 
In the latter of these passages I have acceded to 
Hardy’s view (Eastern Monachism, p, 416) of the 
Indian orig^ of the nimbtis,§ But L. Btephani’s 
paper On iha Wim^us and Oroton of Bays in the 
Works of Old Art has made that doubtful again, 
and the reverse is perhaps the truth.|| On the other 
hand, a philological conjecture which I may give 
here, has occurred to mein support of the Indian 
origin of the rosary, which I am inclined, with 


■ * jr -- - Ci 

mistranslation of the Indian word japamdld 

powne one w1m> took it japdbndld and connected 
it with japd, a rose. The formation of the rosary 
femi' ix»-leaveB took its origin in the name wa*.:; 
not the TCMoa 'of the name. 

CIrast i»a KOTttd the head. Cod. also BidKffi. 

« Besides aksha7ndlA alrshaMirA japamdld (coaf. 
Jcuuah:ira m Sic. wader akshcLsuird), the rosary is also 

ri£ d jdl's;iam4M,aiidis indispensable at the fera- 
pujo: I atnd Ltngapurdne. 

fnd hhasmatrip^Tidr^a innarudrdkskamdlav d } 

kamiijapaliomddi sarvam nishphaUm hhav€t.\\ 
it was also, bnt not in the earliest times (in which iwiaU 
staves w€ir©ea^toyed for asimilarpnipose, see Hamr on the 

asrS>2nstOmia^irtn«:inf}toVA<i;Ac4-A-fr.M.«...-;3 - >t T 



Uie V ec^sEotrasandsastras—i^ideSchoL 

TlwoMBstiittirfaoiiofitintlieteKtin- 

cU^ nndCT the Te^ I renMimber i. in m. Par. 43. i 11 ■ 

mO CTn^ <^dionld pray a hundred g&yatrU on ite 
oie^M^-Whati. arid m of the ^ to fomt^ 

agrees, emefly 

^^^^diga»rdly ha. a larger bead after every ten 

*“?* Bad at flat time a form japiU 
maocoi^evna the ahertening oi the 
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OBIGm OF THE- HAMl KUMBHAKQ3fAM> 


BY THE BEY. E. J. LIEPEE, TEAHQUEBAB, 


It'is tlius related in the Sthala Piirl.m: ** When 
the Deluge commeiiced, men, mountains, birds, 
&c. were cover^ over by water; the stars, sun 
and moon were invisible; but on the great Mount 
Mem there was a strong wind, and the jar con¬ 
taining the elements of creation having the 
Dlharba grass underneath it, and, being hung in a 
hoop (as articles usually are suspended from the 
rafters of native houses), began to move, and 
'floated to the southern side of Mount Meru, and 
the grass underneath dropped to the earth. This 
grass became invisible, and the place it lay on 
was considered more holy than any other. Where 
it fell, a linga grew, and a vanmif-tree full of 
leaves and buds. And the seven virgins wor¬ 
shipped the iinga originating from the JDliarha 
grass; so also did the Devatas. 

“ The distance from the spot where the grass 
fell, to that where the jar stopped floating, was a 
Ms (two Indian miles). When the jar arrived at 
that place, a shower of flowers rained down, and a 
bodiless voice from heaven said ‘ Health, holiness, 
goodness, preeminence, joy V and a second time a 
shower of flowers fell, and Brahma told the Muni 
Karada that he was so much pleased that the 
hairs of his body rose on end. The jar con¬ 
taining the seed of crmtion obtained, the name of 
Sata Kumbha, holy jar. To the south-east of 
this jar grew a tree of white, colour, and its fraifcs 
Ungm, and seeing them Brahma perfumed Arjuna 
with the leaves of the vilva-tree aud camphor. 
And as the strands of the rope with which the 
jar was tied or suspended grew up in this place a 
mlva forest, and as the shadow of the forest 
fell on the lingas or fruit of the tree, it was called 
the Lord of Creation of Pat41a. 

** When the water of the Deluge had decreased, 
Siva, disgused as a hunter, with his <M>urfe, leaving 
KaiHsa, came to earth, and having travelled from 


place to place arrived at length at the spot where 
the jar was, For a distance of three Ms all, round, 
he found it illuminated, and, being astonished, he 
let fly an arrow at the jar, but it glano«i off; this 
he did seven times hut with no result: he then 
placed five thousand hunters at three of the ear- 
di.nal points, while he stayed at the fourth, and 
sent a messenger, Eka Bana, but without suc¬ 
cess. Biva (the hunter), now becoming enraged, 
tells the messenger: ‘ Eemain here; see, I will go 
and break the jar in pieces with an arrow and 
will return. If I do not, I am no hunter.* He 
now took an arrow, so as to frighten the earth, to 
make the S'Oa to roar, and all the world to be in 
darkness, and he broke the jar with it. And the 
amrita (ambrosia) in the jar saturated the earth 
to the distance of a gojana. Seeing this, lie, with 
his court, made a Ihiga of the saturated clay and 
sand. Then a shower of flowers fell from heaven 
and the Devatas danced and played. Im ike 
77wnth of Fehritui'y the hunter Siva established 
the ling a and washed it with milk, and having 
made Arjuna with flowers, leaves of the vilm^ 
tree, sandal, and an oblation of intense, he wor¬ 
shipped it- And he also adored Mangala Ambei- 
km, having prepared a place for her close to this 
Imgat and he became, with Ms court, absorbed 
in the Imga.. Prom that time the Imgm was <adled 
Kumbh Eswara, and the Devi, Manila Am- 
beikei, and from ike linga exuded amyita (ci«- 
hrosia) which formed a tirtha. And as from the 
kupihha or jar amrita issued and spread over 
the earth in a wandering, crooked, or tortuous 
manner— konam —the place obtained the name 
Knmbha-Konam— Comhamnmm” 

The origin of the Mah4 Maga festival is ac¬ 
counted for Mso in the Sthala Purina. The legend 
given at page 151 of the Aidigtmrg VoL II.. has no 
foundation in the local Purirs*. 


A EUDE STOFB MOKHMEOT IH GUJARAT. 

BY, MAJOR JOHH W. WATSON, ACTING POLmCAL StTFlRINTENDENT, FAhANPlFR. 


Eecently while visiting the Pahlanpur Abu 
road vii Bhattani I discovered that the road 
I>asses through the Dhirl^ar Tank, and took ad- 
vantafcge of the occasion to visit the ruined site of 
Dhlripnri. Dliiripuri was evidently a ham* 
M .with a' Taw|wfe or watt of loose stones sur- 
Mie I could find no traces of 

carving, noting in feet but loMe uncut stones. 
The village well is built of brick. In examining 
the Dharisar Tank, however, I discovered a veiy 
.singular megaiitMc structure called by the neigh¬ 


bouring Kolis the Mkndwo. As Ikr « I am aware, 
it is the only m^alitMo structure known in 
Gujar4t. The pillars of the porch are about four 
feet high, and the gimt capstone is some ten feet 
long by sk feet broad, and the c»pst0ne of the inner 
chamber is somewhat less. The accoin|»nyiiig 
sketches will give a rough idm of it. Insid© the 
inner chamber is an upright stone like a Filio, but 
without my figure or any iMcription, and with she 
upper part cut out, leaving a raised rim about three 
inches brc»cL TMs Fllio or stone is bricked in 
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afe fehe base, Tbe stractare woaid, I suppose, come 
uader fciie denomimtion of Kjstvaen,* botb... oa ac- 
coimt of the maer chamber and from the preseuce 
of the P4iio or moaumentai stone. It is, I conceive, 
somewhat older than Dhar4purd, as the Kolis of 
these parts are not given to constructing mega- 
Mthic chambers of any sort. ■ The existence of a 
P41io inside, although without any inscription or 
figure, shows that it cannot be very ancient, as 
am not aware of any PMio oMer than the 10th 
century of the VikramMitya era. Indeed the 
striking feature of PMios is their extremely modern 
dates. The great majority are of the ISfch and 19th 
centuries Sam vat; but the 15th, 16th,. and 17th 
centuries, though rare, are not Ter^ uncommon. 
The oldest Pdlio that I know bears the date Sam- 
vat 900, and records the apportioning of certain 
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lands as gmclmr or common of' pasture. It is 
difficult to say what was the objept of hollowing' 
out the upper portion of the stone, or to account 
for the entire absence of either figure or inscrip¬ 
tion, but I remember seeing a Pdlio hollowed out 
in a similar manner, and equally devoid of either 
figure or inscription, at Bhiirigadh, the ancient seat 
of the BhilriaWaghelas. On the whole I should 
be inclined to assign the ninth or tenth century 
of the Sam vat era as the probable'date of this 
structure. Should there be other megalithic 
structures in Gujarat, it may hereafter be possi¬ 
ble to offer a conjecture as to the 'race who 
built it ; and if there be no other, the existence 
of this megalithic chamber is the more, extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Gamp Waglielj December 2St]h, 1873. 


MOUSTACHES. 

BY Y. M. .HABASIKMIYEHG-iE, BANGALOE. 


Those who are in any way acquainted with the 
South of India 'Camaot have to be struck by 
s«»rcily of .mousteciies amcmg the Brahmans 
of the Dravidian race. Whilst all Hindus living 
north of the Tungabhadra implicitly believe that 
it Is unmanly to shave off the hair 'on their upper 
D'ravi^dians feel no scruple in doing so. 
.B,iravid»ns of the Sm4rta sect, who,hold.'any 
official or commercial ..status, have generally 
adopted the custom of the Desasthas in this 
respect', aha are distinguished by the name of 
Laukikas. The Yaidikas {religious) most ri^dly 
observe the custom of their ancestors. 

Among no community is the aversion to the 
moustache more pronounced and emphatic than 
among the followers of BAmanujacharya, known as 
SHvaishsavas. It is stated that up to about fifty 
years ago official men of this class used to pride 
themselves on the luxuriant growth of hair on their 
upi^r lips, but a local celebrity of Maisdr laid an 
embargo on the practice about 18S0-S1, and at the ' 
present time both the Taidikas and Laukikas of 
this sect have clean-shaven visages. 

It is difficult to account for this very unique 
practice. There is nothing in the writings of the 
great BaminuJIehlrya, or of Ms followers, some of 
whom have been deified, to show that one’s re¬ 
ligion is affected in any way by growing mous- 
teches. The Alvirs, or Dravidian sages, whose 
pr^hhlngB have somewhat s^plac^ the TedAs 
and go Ikr as this sert is conc^^ied, 

mosfly men of no GSLSte, and ^stematicallv 
coMTated tim 5 wMst the Bishk. -whose hirsute 


phj'siognomy has been rendered familiar to us by 
the fifth-rate daubs of our mural and picture 
painters, were remarkable, like the modern Sikhs, 
for their hatred of the razor. 

All the other sects and sub-divisions of Hindds, 
who are governed by the same Sastras, consider 
it a matter of perfect indifference in a religious 
point of view. But among the Srivaishnavas it 
is sacrilege not to shave the moustache. Omnipo¬ 
tent custom is chiefly pleaded in support of this 
singularity, but when closely pressed for a more 

lowing texts as prohibitory of the wearing of 
moustaches by Brahmans:— 

I. Klipta-kesa nakh smasrur 
Dantas suklambaras suchih.— Mayiu. 

II. Suklambaradharo nicha 

Ilc-sa sinasru nakhah siichih.— Ih. 

IIL Yastii dharayate smasrii 
Hal:kalasvit o d vij ab , 

Unmattas Sabaliishkaryo. 

Daive Pitrye cha Sarmani.—YcZhfJiye, Kd~ 

Uha Furdnoj. 

lY- Masi masi gi'ahasthanam, 

* * ^ 

Sikhabhru kcshtha varjam 
Syat. 

Giuhasthanam tu sarvaiah.— Sam- 

liitdydm. 

In the first of these texts, it is clearly laid down 
that the whole of one’s hair on the heai nails, and 
moustaches should be shaved off. The Brahmans 
contend, however, that the lock should be excepted. 
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as per exclusion elsewtere denoted. In the second 
extract, the word * iiicha’ is translated in the glosses 
as miMiiiiiig shortened (hrasvi kritam), and siich 
an interpretation is quite reasonable. Bat the 
do not accept this meaiung, and say 
it ^ shaved/ The third text is considered by 

most learned Pandits to be apocryphal. According 
to the fourth ordinance, we oaght to exclude only 
the lock, the eyebrows, and the two fore-arms. If 
so, the eyelashes should be shaved off—a reimtia 
adis^BW’dum at which the SnvaishEavfe them¬ 
selves would be horrified. There are some other 
verses, which however are not quoted, not being 
of the class of “ TidMs, ’* and the utmost that 
can be said for them is that they refer to pwti- 
cular occasions, such as funeral cseremoiMes, sa¬ 
crifices, &c. 

Our prolific S4sfcras are not altogether devoid 
of authority for wearing the hairy ornameafe. As 
for instehce:— 

I. iSiEasrhn dhltrayituhpumsah 

Birga bhavati Santalih.— Mhdrata, 


II. Yafe Smasrumh 

Tat purushanigum rfipam.— Sdnil FarmnL 

Yajitr~veda. 
Siimhifdjidrii 
Kanda F. 

, , Annuiiha L 

The word rfipam in the second text above is de¬ 
fined by vidy4ranya as * Lakslianam, ’ ox' “ an in¬ 
dispensable attribute,’* of manhood. 

It is a pitiable sight to see these modern Phari¬ 
sees so veiy intolerant in a harmless matter 
which no sophistry can invest with moral im¬ 
portance, whilst in their very midst, immorality 
and sin run riot uncheck^. Eren educated 
6rfvaishmv&s, who make much of their learning 
and liberal opinions, pay affegiance to the Mind 
superstition of their c»iiimanifej, and insult their 
own reason by pleading expediency. This is the 
most deplomble feature of the matter. But these 
people (m.n no more stem back the tide of Reform, 
and Progress than they can resist the e¥eiitual, 
collapse of idolatry and caste. 



THE ^AUIJAS’ OB. SAINTS OP THE 

BY DIKSHAH ASBESHTB TALIYABKHAJ^, 


EAJKOT. 


Bsiajig; my travela in the Sc>u& of India I 
renwettosA ihal the csot^thm foeiii^s , 

of the "Mn jiamm^an a ■«« laliaosfc the saiM all 
throughout this vast penkiSTila. in att the Mu- 
haminadan centres that I visited I scarcely ever 
failed to find a dargJmh or mausoleum revered by 
the Moslem inhabitants, about which the most 
ridiculoas stories, beliefs, and superstitions, hand¬ 
ed down through several generations, are current 
among them. The instances I here give may both 
amtise the r^der and illustnite the nature of the 
rel^ious and moral condition of the country, which, 
even after the lapse of gwerations, stiff remaan 
nim&oted by W*«teni. cavili»tM>»« 

Just al the esteemily of one cff the iMSfe wowd^ 
thorough&r« of Pe»4 or the native town of the 
' chaOTaiig station of Ban^lor, is one of the relics 
above alluded to, guarded by a lot of faqirs. 
Herein, they say, lies buried an Aulia” (a saint 
or a simpleton) who was possess^ of miiMsiilous 
powers. Soraetimes he used to play with children 
sometimes with dogs. He got rice from one 
house, dS from wother, cmny from a third, and 
he down to this in the comfmny of dogs, 
Ihefamo didn After this he would 
elwp' the tare ground, mid his neck, 

Ms tandgy ins then se|prel^ one by one from 

his body. When any on© ^fcei Mm why he was 
reduced to this frightful condition, he would »t 
once stand up all right and answer that nothiiig 
was the matter. He would mrry off wiy number 


of wine bottles from a tavern, but none dared to 
qucS'tion Mm; and he wonM drink them off like 
water, if any on© expressed astonishment that 
ha should imbite so much of the forbidden fiuid, 
he would chMlmige them to prove whether he 
drank anything except milk; and when the people 
brought Mm bottles i>£ wine, and he poured it into 
his throat, it did not appear to be wine at idl, but 
milk: so they were convinced. 

Beside this tomb is another, that of the AmIm 
Kamul Kosh Qadiy by name. He lived, they say, 
for full 250 y^rs. On his interment, his followers, 
who worshipped him for the various miracles 
he hiwiperform^ addressed the ground thus:— 
** i?e consign tMs '<x>rpse to you for forty days; 
until Ihrt time pres.erve it as it now isj after 
that tim© we diaH take it tack from thee.’* When 
they went to open the grave after forty days 
(this occurred at Nippur, whither the saint is 
said to have gone from Bangalor and died) an 
J?ifriS 5 AmaMdroi the pkee prohibited the act, 
lioldmg it oppose! to Muxitary regulations. His 
MIowms tri«i to persuade the official to amoel 
Ms unholy’* ©rdm:, but in vain. The same night 
his wife, who was pr^nant, all of a sudden felt 
very iff, and no efforts c5ould subdue her illness. 
But the saint appemred in a drmm to the 
and informed him that if he allowed Ms devotees 
to do wh^ th^ wished, relief would be felt by 
Ms lady. The TOmmand was obeyed, and the lady 
.all at mace rojovered.. The sdkS was so rejoiced 
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th&t ke allowed tbe disinfcermeni; of tke corpse, 
and liad il removed fco Bangalor in a palanquin at 
his own expense. 

Sucli pitiful credulitj forms at present the only 
scanty source of livelihood to a large mass of the 
Muhammadan popuktion in India, 

As another instance I may refer to the tomb of 
KIAkhishah Pehlw4n in the town of Maisnr, It 
is built on the Kalyani maidin, opposite the castle, 
and is somewhat remarkable for its ornamental 
carving, as are many of the Muhammadan reli¬ 
gious structures in and about this town. Every 
Musalman passing by considers it his duty to fall 
prostrate before this tomb and state his wishes, 
which are supposed to be granted by Khakhishah. 
Except'a few pious lines from the Qoran, there is 
no inscription to help one to the history of this 
saint,” But a faqir generally stands ha a crowd¬ 
ed thoroughfare, not far from the monument, 
with Incense sticks burning in his right hand, 
demanding alms from the passers-by. Ana he 
ttdls you KMkhishah was a Pirto whom no‘ex¬ 


ploit was impossible. Once upon a time the city 
was the abode of wild beasts and was in the pos¬ 
session of a demon named C h ^ m a r d i, by which 
name the Mil is known at the foot of wMch the 
city of Maisnr is built; because this demon, after 
being humiliate by Khakhishah, is said to have 
gone to the top of the hill, where he has been wor¬ 
shipped ever since by tbonsands of people, and is 
the means of maintaining more than'a hundred 
Brahmans. Elhakhishibh forced his way into tMs 
place ; he discovered the demon, cut off his nose, 
then converted Mm into a stone idol and made the 
desert a thickly populated city. If he were to 
get over a wall and order it to move, it would 
do so till he told it to stop. By simply uttering 
the words “la Huk,” he crossed a wide and 
deep trench such as the PurnyaMs Khunduk.* 
Every one got from Mm whatever was asked. 
When he opened his mouth, a stream of gold 
mohars flowed therefrom. When he wished, he 
would have bazars plundered by the poor for 
their benefit, and so forth. 


PBOCtRESS OP ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1871-72. 
IFrom the Report of the Royal Asiatic ^ooiety, 1873.] 


No other department of Eastern research has, 
perhaps, eng^ed so much the attention of English 
Orientalists during the last fifty years as the wide 
and fertile field of Indian Archaeology; ■ and it is 
to their inquiries that much is due of what is now 
known of the history of that people whose literature 
isso ■* 
facte. 



meni cs€ the Aiy&n Pali legends of the ftictrian 
Btia more of the Edicts of Asoka, 
wlnoli mfewwdueed. a new era of archmology, 

epoch in the annals 
y.. At a sid»eqn«t 
" ■©nr Soci^ also 
I in^ the eiiicidft- 
«p€>cia%' 

thalci Griniir, by the contributions of CapiMn 
ii^wOOTeral Sir G.) Le Grand Jacob, Mr. J.: 
Mrd, Bm. X Stevenson, Br. W^tergaard, and 

mml chMy U cimsBlted for cmnplelesiid authen¬ 



tic information on these important documents, 
this Society may justly claim to have added some 
veiy valuable materials, and to have largely con¬ 
tributed to their thorough investigation. The 
decipherment of Mr. Masson’s impression of the 
Kapur di Giri rock inscription by Mr, B, Norris, 
then Secretary to the Society, whose recent loss 
we deeply lament, proved a most important ac- 
<^ssian to the knowledge of the palaeography and 
anment history of India, and contributed materially 
to the fuller interpretation of the two copies of 
Asoka’s Edicts known by Priiisep, those of Bhauli 
and Gimar. It w^ chiefly the assistance of this 
document wMch afterwards enabled Prof. Wilson 
to furnish a more correct translation of the^ 
Edicts, and to explain much that had remained 
obscure and doubtful after the publication of the 
other two copies, Porther, it* has been through 
the Kapur di Giri inscription, together with some 
other documents in the Bactrian PaU character, 
so satisfactorily treated by Frqf, J. Rowson (Jour. 
B, Ab. Soc. Yol. XX.,-Vol. lY. N. S.) that a more 
correct reading of the legends of Bactrian coins 
has become ]^ssible. Among other documents 
the investigation of wMch has materially added to' 
the knowl^ge of the history of India, tbe fore¬ 
most rank, in point of time as well as of copiousness 


amd'was dog hj otdm : 

much wast csf water, Itia a ve^laiw ^ of the townspeople, who then 

iw4,a*»,,0*l»wliwra:i,ise6, work, bat » bow &e w«®t»de of 
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and variety of new information, lias to be assigned 
to Sir WaMer Mlliofs admirable essay on the 
dynasties of the Bekhan, continued in the fourth 
volnme of onr Journal, being the result of a care¬ 
ful examination of a very considerable number of 
grants on stone and copper plates, of which either 
the originals or copies had been obtained by Mm. 
This highly useful summary was in later years 
supplemented by the same scholar, cMeiy with i 
^the assistance of. Southern Indian coins, m the 
Journal of the Literary Society of Madras. A 
number of original copperplate grants, wMch were 
published in »the early volumes of this Society’s 
Journal, with translations by Mr, Watherif have 
likewise added some information on the history of 
several of these dynasties. Two of these, the 
Chalukya and Chera dynasties, form the subjects 
of two papers by Prof. Dowson; Whilst Mr. J. 
Fergmson, in a recent volume of the Journal, 
has once more examined aE existing materials, in 
order to arrive at a more satisfactory settlement 
of the mediaeval chronology of India. A former 
volume contains this author’s weE-known memoir 
on the Eock-cut Temples of India, in which the 
differences of style were first pointed out and made 
use of for approximately fixing the dates of the 
cafre-temples known at that time. To the rude 
stone mmiuments of India, on which so much 
light has of late been thrown by the res^rches of 
Mr, J. Fergmson, Gol, Meadows Tmjlor, and other 
inquirers, the attention of the Society was drawn 
at a recent meeting by 3fr. M. J. Walkome, who 
r€^ an interesting account of the numerous re¬ 
mains of that kind in the Eoimhatur district. 

The r^ults of Jfr. E. Thovnads extensive Ar- 
c hseological, chiefly numismatic, researches, extend, 
in papers published in the Society’s Journal, over 
the last twenty-five years. .These essays, as is 
acknowledgoi on aE hands, contain most valuable 
ijiateriai on almost every period of the history of 
India: the portion, however, most fuEy and satis¬ 
factorily Eiusti^^ by them is the chronology of 
the Muhammadan dynasties. Mr. Thomas has 
further rendered good service by pladng together, 
and commenting upon,' aE the known Sassanian 
documents, inclnding thefemons Hajiabad inscrip¬ 
tion of Sapor L, a subject on which Br. E. W. 
Wesi has Efeewise published in our Journal the 
results of his own studies and thc^ of Professor 
Jfc, of Mimidk. 

liwakire' of 
iuinmia- 

ikm imm b©€» givm .m Br. M. BaAm 

contaiiiing 'acooni^ dt some nnknowiiy 

or but partMiy known, wmks, 

geognq^hical and |u^cnicd[ cf»d^<M of 
India from the time of Ftol^j to&eMmhwi- 


nmdan invasion was, up to a recent' period, en¬ 
veloped in an impenetrable mist, with but here and 
there a faint glimpse of light afforded by inscrip¬ 
tions and the somewhat doubtful authority of the 
Euranas and other Hindu writings. The detailed 
accounts given by some Chinese Buddhists of their 
pEgrimages to India between the Mth and seventh 
centuries of our era,—especially that of Fa Hian, 
brought to light by Eemusat, 'Klaproth, and 
liandresse, and the still more important travels of 
ffiwen Thsang, translated with such laudable 
perseverance by our late lamented foreign asso¬ 
ciate M. Stanislas Julien,—^have fortunately dis¬ 
sipated much of this obscurity. The materials 
f nrnished by these scholars have been investigated 
with much success hy M. de St,-’MaTtm, Pmfessor 
Lassen, and General Ommingham. At the time 
of publication of the French translation, the late 
Professor Wilson contributed to the Journal of 
tMs Society two papers on these travels, which 
contain some valuable remarks; whEst Colontl 
H. Yule and Mr. J. Fergmson have, more recently 
again, subjected portions of those materials to a 
critical examination, and have proposed a number 
of new identifications of the localities visited by 
the Buddhist pEgrims. The Couucil are not 
without hope that some satisfactory progress may 
at last be made in the official exploration of the 
ancient Archit^tnral and other remains in India. 

The intercourse of India with ancient Gre#=ce 
and Eome during the early oentnries of our era 
has been made the subject of inquiry by Jfr. 0. 
de B. Priatdx ; th^ results of his studies on th^e 
points are contained in several papers, published 
in the Journal, on the travels of Apollonius of 
Tyana, and on the Indian Embassies to Eome 
between the reigns of Augustus and Justinian. 

As far back as the y^r 1844 the Council, having 
its attention drawn to the neglects s^tate of 
ancient Hindu monuments, many of which were 
in ibe course of actual destruction and obliteration, 
not only by the weaav of time, bnt also by the 
careless treatment of individuals, took an oppor¬ 
tunity of addr^sing 1 k> the Hon. Oonrt of Directors 
an eam^ reqn^t that- some competait person 
might be engag^ nnder their orders, fe> prepare 
accnr^ drawings and d^ndprimts, imd thus 
ppwerve to the memmy of ibose curiofis 

TOTiains. Bus represeniation was most favonr- 
the Hon. Court, and three 
years aHer, in awordanoe with sugg^tkms finun 
Lcrd Hardiuga, a minctiou was givm to an 

arrangOQMil fiur examlnii^ ddiinealii^ ai^ re- 
ocrdixig the lumt importaat of the suliquitibs of 
India.; buht from wune or other, vwy 
mmm to hAve r^uited from the«^ frau- 

aetiow. 
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It was not until 1861 tliab a memorandum, 
addressed to Lord Canning by General (then 
Colonel) A. Gmininglumn^ drew once more the 
attention of the. Government to this important 
subject, when, in accordance with an admirable 
minute of the Governor-Greneial, the systematic 
investigation of the Archseological remains ol 
Northern India was resolved upon, and the work 
entrusted to General Cnnningham. The four 
years succeeding his appointment were spent by 
that officer in carrying oat the programme laid 
down in his memorandum, viz. the survey of all 
the principal interesting places of Northern India ; 
and a report on the operations of each season was 
submitted to Government and printed for official 
circulation. In 1870 a still wider measure, the 
U-eneral Archaeological Survey of India, was 
determined npon by the Indian Government; 
and General Cunningham was again called npon 
to take chaarge of this important nndert^king, 
Md rckomed to India that purpose in the 
autumn of 1870* As yet the only rMiult has been 
the republk»lwn, with pkns mid other illustrations, 
of the Gaieral’s previous reports; and this, the 
Council KE© aware, haa ocxjasioned disappointment 
to many who hM looked to the reinstalment of 
this distinguished Mohseologist as promising the 
prompt exploration of new fields and the collection 
of j6mh materials for comparison and study. It 
is now mnderaiiood that the General is preparing 
for the press a report comprising his explora- 


tions of various places in 


Gangetic Talley 

durin®’ the cold * season of 

1871 

-2. This report. 1 

will contain forty-seven p 

vole 

iates 

me oi the aeries, 1 
whilst a fourth | 

volume will consist o£ two 

repc 

rts on Agra and | 

Delhi, with seveat^i plate 

s, by 

General Cunning- i 

Mnsrs. 

Beg 

kr and OarH^le. ' 

piblic^cM these 


nes having been ' 

mnefcioB^ i 

in Wf 

hriiary they 

may api^wiMy be expeetei 

d in |i 

ins 'Country before 

the €od of &e y«r; and it 

is ho 

pedth^ win j^d 

to our knoirl 

rfgo« 

of the antiquilaes 

rf IlMe wuniaia. 



The Coundb however, < 

sbsen 

■ e 'vdth regret that 

the operations of the Surve] 

7 h'^Vt 

) hichert o been con - 

fined to the sin^e party di 

reetec 

i by General Gun- 

iiiBglmmMmsel^.and occi 

upied 

only in exploring 

the valey ofGanges, m 

aeoft 

he best-known and 


most-fi^ueiited provinces dtIndia. Eothing ! 
appfe?i5iitly b»n done to Investi^te the antiqui' 
of the Omitml Provinces, i md . 


tasen to survey either the Madras or Bom 
Presidencies, without which the knowled^ 


Indian antiquities must remain one-sided and 
fragmentary, as hitherto. With regard to the 
last-named Presidency, the Council camiot but 
regret that the Government of India did not 
coniply with the earnest request or General 
Oimuingham, conveyed in his official letter cf 
February 7th, 1871, that Mr. Burgess should be 
appointed Archseological Surveyor of tho Bombay 
Presidency. Had the services of that accomplished 
antiquarian bean engaged, not only would most 
important information have been obtained, but, as 
General Ounningbam points out, a fit person might 
have been secured to succeed him hereafter as 
Director of the Archseological Survey of India. 

The Council are glad to learn from the recent 
publications of the Asiatic Society of Bengal that 
General Cunningham has transferred to that 
Society a large number of miscellaneous inscrip¬ 
tions collected by him dining his recent tours, 
and they hope that the partial explorations lately 
made by Mr. Broadley in the classic district of 
BeharwiH be further prosecuted by means of the 
larger resources at the Geuerars command. 

Mr. Burgess continues to conduct the, Indiari 
with undiminished success. That period¬ 
ical has now reached its 16th number, and con¬ 
tains a series of valuable papers on subjects 
connected with the antiquities and literature of 
India. Daring the past month the Government of 
Datch India has presented to the Council, through 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, a collec-. 
tion of upwards of 800 excellent photographs repre¬ 
senting part of the antiquities of Java. In 1862 the 
late Eev, J, F. G. Brumund was, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Batavian Society, appointed by^the 
Dutch Government to survey, and furnish a de¬ 
tailed account of the Hindu remains in Java. This 
important undertaking was unfortunately cut short 
in the following year by the untimely death of 
the reverend gentleman. He left, however, a 
highly interesting account of several of the naost 
important monuments, which was afterwards pub¬ 
lished in voL xxxiii. of the Verharidelingen van liet 
Batamameh GenooUohajg '(1868). Shortly after. 
Hear van Kindtergen was entrusted with the task 
i of reproducing by accurate photographs the most 
interesting and characteristic of these monuments, 
i in detail and from a scientific point of view. The 
j collection, of which a copy has now reached Eng- 
i land, is .the first instalment of a series which 
i when finished will furnish an excellent and pretty 
i complete view of the pre-Muhammadan remains 
1 la Java. The same gentleman is at present 
i engaged in reproducing the splendid and exten- 
I sive remams in the residency of Badu, generally 
; known under the name of Boro-Budur,^ after which 
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Iiis camera will be bronglifc to bear on. moniimeiits 
of still earlier periods in that part of Ja¥a. Thanks 
to the enlightened policy of the Gorernment of 
Dutch India, .and the praiseworthy and success¬ 
ful labours ' of the BataTian Gemotsclmp, the 
'student ■ of Eastern Art will thus in .a few years 
be able to arail h.im'self of what will have to be 
considered as the first comprehensive view of the 
antiquities of an Eastern country. Even in its 
imperfect state, this collfectioii is sufficient to 
make it evident that the antiquities of Java are 
much more ■ extensive and interesting than was 
suspected by Baffles and Crawfurd, and it is pro¬ 
bable that they will hereafter admit of arrangement 
in a consecutive series with at least relative dates. 
If ever anything equally systematic should be 
obtained from India, it may be possible not only 
to distinguish at what time the various migrations 
from India tO Java and Cambodia took place, but 
also to ascertain from what place they embarked. 

In Ceylon a series of some 200 photographs of 
the, Antiquities of Anuradhapura and Tolamarua 


was taken by the late Mr. Jjaiciou; audit is under¬ 
stood that the present enlightened Governor, Mr* 
Gregory, of that island, intends to continue the 
series, and to complete it hy adding plans and 
other illustrations. When this is .done, it. in.ay rival 
the Dutch series in completeness and interest. 
At present only one set of these photographs is 
known to have reached this country, and to be 
in the Colonial Office. But as they are without 
texts and subsidiary illustrations, they can hardly 
be said to be available to students for the elucida¬ 
tion of the antiquarian history of the island. 

The Council are not aware of any new photo¬ 
graphs having been taken in India since the date 
of the last report, which have any bearing either 
on the antiquities or the architecture of India. Dr. 
Hunter has added a few to his Mahawalpur series, 
alluded to in a previous report; and Messrs. 
Shepherd and Bourne have sent a photo-grapher 
through Bajputana in company with Mr. Burgess; 
but neither in Bengal nor Bombay has anything 
new been attempted. 


REYIEW., 


Teee anb SEaPiXT Woeship: or Ulustrations of My¬ 
thology mk Art in, India in fee Fiwfe and Fourth Cen- 
* teuM* after Chrisfe, from the Secdjtew of fee BnddMst 
Topes at Sinfei and Anamvafe Freiwred nialer the 
authority of the SecsreteSry of Sfete for India in Conndl. 
Second edition. ^ Bevised, corrected, and in gr»t part re¬ 
written. By James Fergnsson, E^., D.G.h., F.B.S., 
M.B.A.S., &c. London: India Museum, 187S. 

The history of this work and the materials of it 
is a somewhat curious one: In 1797 the atten¬ 
tion of Colonel Mackenzie was attracted by the 
remains of the Amravati tope on the Krishnd in 
Gantur, then recently dug into for building mate¬ 
rials by the petty E^Ja of Chintapilli, and he 
communicated an account of them to the Asiatic 
Society of BengaL’^ In 1816 he revisited them, 
and during the two following years his assistants 
made plans of the building and maps of the sur¬ 
rounding country, together with eightygVjeiy eare- 
fuHy-finished drawings of the sculptures. These 
are ** unsurpassed for accuracy and bfauty of 
finish by any drawings of their class that were 
ever executed in India. Three copies were ,made 
of aE these drawings. One was seat to the Asia¬ 
tic ScKsiety of Calcutta, another was deposited in 
Madras^ and the third seat home to the Court of 
Direetete, in whose ,lhra^ it still remaans.” 
** At 0m rime. Colonel Mackenzie' sent seve¬ 
re ' 1 ^ the scul^ures to the three mu¬ 

seums Just raenrionei, and' they have remained 
their principal ornmnents to this day/^ 

Again, when Mr. (now Sir Walter) Eliot was 


Commissioner of Gantur, in 1840, he excavated a 
portion of the monuments which had not before 
been touched, and sent down to Madras a large 
collection of the sculptures, which were first de¬ 
posited in the old Oolege there, whence they were 
carried to the Central Museum on its eslablish- 
ment, and ranged in and around the hal on the 
left hand of the ' entrance: They were sent to 
England in 1856, and some of the slabs placed 
outside the Museum at Fife .House, under a ve¬ 
randa roof which protected them from the direct 
action of the weather, where, however, they were 
so corroded by the atmosphere, .as, in a, great 
measure, to obliterate the delicate carving: the 
rest were stowed away in the.cxmch-house, under 
such rubbishy an old t6iit| three or four' hales 
of seed-cotton, and a skeleton model of am Tndi|i>y i 
temple. There ^ they remaiiied till aacidentelly 
hmrd of by Mr* Fergnsson in JanuaiT^ 1867- The 
study of these sculptures’led the author to write 
a |»per oh this Tope in the Jmrmki qfihe 
Asiatk Smiety for 18S7. Snbs«|uently he appMli^* 
to the Secretary of Stefe-for India in Council for 
the necessaiy aid to publish photographs of these 
marbles*through the soition of the India Museum 
devoted to the reproduction of works of artistic 
value. 

The S&nohi or Bhii^ Topes were discovered 
by General Taylor of the Bengal Gav^ry when 
.encamped near them during the cam|»igii of 1818. 
The gr^ Tope was still n«rly perfect when Cap-' 


* AEmik BesmreheSf YoL ES. CT . 
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tain Fell Yisited it in 1819 ; but shortly afterwards 
“ some bungling amateurs dng into the monu¬ 
ment, and so completely ruined it, that the form 
of its superstructure can BOW only with difficulty 

be made out ” The whole of the Topes at Bhils4 
were afterwards opened and examined by General 
A. Cunningham* and Lieutenant-Colonel Maisey, 
and the results published in Cunningham'S JBUlsd 
Topes, A beautiful series of drawings, made by 
Lieut,-Col. Maisey in 1854, were in the Library of 
the India Office, and attracted Mr. Fergusson’s 
attention while eiigaged on the AmraYati Tope. 

A set of photographs of the same monument was 
at the same time recelYcd from Lieutenant Water- 
house,E,A., and, there being now ample means | 
at his disposal for illustrating the Sinchi Tope 
also, a second application was made to the India 
Council and met in a liberal spirit. The result 
is now the production of perhaps the only work 
of the kind yet published under GoYernment 
auspices really refiecting credit upon its patronage. 
Mor, notwithstanding deficiencies which he him¬ 
self candidly confesses, has the author or his 
readers cause to regret his having undertaken 
the work: for, to use his own words—“Mo pro¬ 
fessional author could have devoted the years 
requisite to its performance without remunera¬ 
tion,—and that the nature of the work does not 
admit of,—and no amateur that I am acquainted 
with, has, with the requisite leisure, that devoted 
love of the subject which would induce him to 
enter on so thankless an undertaking, and to sub¬ 
mit to all the annoyances which its performance 
is certain to __eiitail on him. I consider the 
attempt, however, well Worthy the sacrifice of any 
amount of time and feeling which it may give 
rise to, for the more I study them, the more cou- 
vinced I am that the plates of this work—^1 speak 
of the plates and the plates only, wholly irrespec¬ 
tive of. the text—are the most valuable contribu¬ 
tions that have been made to our knowledge of 
Buddhist history and art, since James Priasep’s 
wonderful decipherment and translation of the 
Asoka inscriptions.”^ And, as he again remarks, 
“The plates of this work present ns with a 





___ 








As stated on the title-page, this second edition 
is not a mere corrected reprint of the work as it 
appeared in 1868: it is to a large extent a n,ew 
work. In sending forth the first edition, the author 
< remarked in the preface, “If this work is really 
L of the importance and interest which from its 
, illustrations I believe it really is, the very limited 
i number of copies to which this edition extends 
7 will soon be exhausted, and the work must appear 
f agaiu either in a similar or a more popular form. 

B Whether, in that. event, it will also be more cbm- 
5 . plete or perfect, depends more on others than on 
s myself. If those who are more competent, or who 
have special opportunities of gaining knowledge, 
s will aid either by criticism^ or communications to 
e the public press, or by imparting informa- 
a tion to me privately, a great deal may easily be 
Lb done. I urge this the more earnestly,’ because it 

k seems to be only by such co-operation, either in 

it such a book as this, or under some more cora- 
e. petent leadership, that we shall be able to follow 
Q- the worship of the Tree or the Serpent through 
is all their ramifications, or to trace them back to 
m their source.” The criticisms of the press, how- 
0 - ever, presented no suggestion for the improvement 
rs of the work, nor supplied any addition to our 
a- knowledge of the subjeofc. But the attention 
ot thus directed to it led to its discussion in the 
3 d Journals of the Asiatic Societies, and notices in 
3d Indian publications, * which, with the drawings 
to and casts brought home from the SdncKi topes 

b- and the photographs of the Katak and other 

ce caves, have added considerably to-the information 

le at the author's command, and enabled .^him greatly 
ly to improve the work. “The description of the 
ve two Topes themselves, and of their sculptures, have 

n- been, to a great extent, rfe-written, and a sufficient 
ak number of the subjects have been identified to 

3C- make the history and purpose of the whole suffi- 

m- ciently intelligible. The small balance that remaiins 

of can easily be explained by any one resident 
p’s among Buddhists, who will no doubt be able to 
he recognize the legends.” 

ks. The Introductory Essay is divided into two 
a parts,—^The first treating cursorily, but with con- 

bt a siderable learning, of T^ee and Serpent worship 
ich in the West—^Europe, Syria, Africa, and America; 
Lch, the second, of the same cultus in Easterii Asia— 
ion Persia to China, and Oceania, of the rise of Bnddh- 
fcies ism and of the Hindu religions. With this part of 
e.” the work are interwoven the author's ethnological 

Beng. vol. XX X I X . pp. 199 seqq. ; Nagananda, or the Joy 
ski,’ of the Snahe Worldj translate by P. Boyd, 1872 j Old 
The Ikccan Bays,'by Miss Prerej The Sacred City of the 
Hildas, by Bfev. M. Sherring; Anmls of Rural Bengal, 






by W. W. HTmter, B. C. S; Gomhill Magazine for Mo 
1^2, p. 598; Biuins of NaXandd Monastery, by A. IL 
Broadiey; Bidwwi Antiquary, vol. I. pp. 153, 335. 
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theories respecting the races with whom original- | those many-armed, or many-headed dirinities who 
ed., and who were specially addicted to, these forms i form the staple of the modem Hindii Panthwn. 
of* worship,—theories which, howeTer ingenious, ; There are none of those monstrous combimtions 
it is not necessary to endorse, in order to .appre- i of men with heads of elephants, oriions, or bc«rs. 
ciatethe true Talue of the work as a contribation j Allthe m,en and women repre,seiited, are human 
to the history of Indian Art. i beings, acting .as men and women have acted in 

The description of the Topes is prefaced by a ; all times, andthe success or failure of the repre- 
brkf outline of the general characteristics of , sentation, may consequently be judged of by the 
Buddhist architecture, which, as might be expected. , I sa.me rules as are applicable to .sculptures in, any 
from the author’s reputation, is a well-written, other place or country. Hotwitlista.ndmg this, , 
interesting, and instructive chapter. For , the age , the mode of treatment is so original .and so 
of the Sanchi Topes we have no. definite iiiforma- that it is difficult to assign it^ any exact position 
tion but there are indications that help us to . in comparison with the arts of the Western world, 
approximate dates ; thus on the southern gateway ^ It certainly, as a sculptural art, is superior to 

of the Great Tope is an inscription read as “the that of Egypt, but as far inferior to the arfc.a.s 

gift; of Auanda the son of Tasishtha, in the reign -practised in Greece. The sculptures .at Amravati 

of Sri Satakarni,” which may be taken to indicate : are perhaps as n^r in scale of excellence' to the 
that it was being carved .during the' lifetime of contemporary art of the Boman empire under 

Christ. This As supported by the style of the Constantine as to any other that'could be named; 

carving, and the other gates follow in the order— or, rather, they should be compared with the 

iiorth, east, aiid west—of which the last was pro- sculptures of the early Italian Ileimm.sance, .as it 

bably completed about the end of the first cen- culm.inated in the hands of Ghiberti, and before 

tury. The Tope itself is older, and may even be- the true limits between the provinces of sculpture 

long to the age of Asoka. and painting were properly understood. 

About half of the bas-reliefs on the gateways at “ The case is somewhat different as regards the 
Sanchi represent religious acts, such as wor- sculptures at Sanchi. These are- ruder but more 

shipping the Dafigoba, Trees, the Wheel, or other vigorous. If they want the elegance of design at 

embleins. There are also a few scenes that can ^ Amravati, they make up for it by a distinctness 

be identified with more or less certainty as re- and raciness of expression which is wanting in 

presenting events described in the legendary life of ' these more refin^ compositions. The truth s^ms 

Buddha. these the scenes depictea on the lower to be that the Sanchi sculptures, like everything 
beam of the Korthem Gateway, have been identi- else there, betray the influence of the freedom 

fied by Mr. Beal with the Wessantara Jataka, and derived from wood-carving, which, there can be 

those of the right-hand piUars of the Eastern little doubt, immediately preceded these examples. 

Gateway, with the conversion of the Kasyapas and and formed the school in which they were pro- 

subsequent events. This last also appears on the ■ duced.” 

great Boro Budur. temple in Java. Some others This study of these sculptures leads us to point 
have also been identified with more or less cer- to the Greek kingdom of Baktrk as the fountain- 

tainty, and the rest will probably be explained head from which the art of sculpture in India was 

“when scholars familiar with the ordinary re- introduced. “We can thence follow it through the 

presentations of such sabjeots in the Bast at the time when, from being a rude and imitative art, 

present day, turn seriously to their investigation."^ it rose to its high^t d^ee of refinement in the 

A considerable number of other bas-reliefs are fourth or fifth century of our era, at which tune 

“representations of scenes in domestic life, regard- it had also b«iome essentMy localised. Prom 

ino* which it will probably be impossible ever to that point our history .is ^y, though somewhat 

feel sure that we know who the actors in them discouraging, from its downwarf tendency towards 

are” But “eating, and drinking, and making the present state of art in India."’ 
love are oompations so common among mankind. The Amravati Tope Mr. Pergusson identifies 
that it matters little who the parties are who are with, the Avarasill Sangharanm of Hiri-enThsang,* 

so engage in the S&icbi sculptures. But, besides and also the Temple of the Diamond ^ds m,en- 

there wre several important bas-reliefs tioned-in the Tooth-Belc traditions, the Danaka- 
which it would be ^ohekaof the Chinese pilgrim being the modern 
'Bejw&M, and the evidence he adduces as to its 
The foHowing remairhs on the merits of the age, taken all together, seems to indicmte the erec- 
sculpture,are both jimtandmteresting:—Mon of Mie great r^ in the fourth mituiy. 
at S4nchi nor at AmxavaM »e there mj of T he ^cM Tope is illustrate by 45 plates, 12 

* V-ie de Siomm Thmm p. iSS j md 01^1% wfi. IL jgp. 110 wqq. | and ^ I«d. ml L p. IB. 
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of them phofcograplis; and that of Amravati by 
64 plates, 37 of them photographic. The work is 
by no means so exhaustively full and detailed in 
illustration as the great work just completed by 
the Dutch Government of the Buddhist Temple 
at Boro Budur * but the drawings, if much less, 
are more truthful miiiiite details. , When 
we have, ■ if it is ■ now. possible to obtain them? 
equally good representations of the frescoes ' and 
sculptures from the Western Cave-Temples,f we 
shall have the materials for throwing a, flood of 


light not only on these sculptures, but also on the 
history both of Buddhism and of Indian Art. To 
this edition is added an Appendix on the Ddaya- 
giri or Khanclagiri caves in Katak, illustrated by 
a photograph of five casts of sculpture from them, 
of which, but for its insertion here, we might 
have longer remained in ignorance. Another 
paper contains a reconstruction of the gate of 
Herod’s temple, which the author believes was a 
propylon somewhat in the style of the Sanchi 
gateways. 


MISOILLANBA AND COBRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE ON PABNBBA-TABBDHANA. , 
Questions in ancient Indian geography may 
sometimes be settled by reference to village regis¬ 
ters, but oftener a name survives in territorial 
divisions, made for fiscal or other purposes, long 
after the important place, which gave its name, 
has ceased to exist even as a little village. This is 
especially the case with the sarkars and mahils 
of Akbar’s settlementf Tajpur, an important 
military post under the Muhammadans, and con¬ 
tinued as such for the first generation of British 
rule, would now be sought for in vain, on, the 
frontier of Purneah and Dinajpur, though the 
Parganij and the sarkar of Tajpur still retain 
the name. In this manner I conceive that the 
position of the kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana, 

. v:isil^ by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang .in 
the seventh century of the Christian era, may be 
ascertained by an examination of the name of the 
sark^is and zamiiidaris in the neighbourhood 
ir. wliicli that traveller places the kingdom. Mr. 
Fergnsson, in his paper on Hiwen Thsang4: 
shows that the pilgrim, coming from the- west, 
crossed the Gauges somewhere near Mjmahal, 
and ccnriuuiug his journey towards the east found 
iiiisself in the kingdom of Paundra-Yarddliana. 
In the present day the same route would traverse 
the districts of Maldah, Dinajpur, and Bogra, and, 
lurtlier on Bang|mr. Compare the name Panndra 
with that of Pai^ara, the n i^resenting the nasal 
sound, and the first syll^le Is in pronunciation 
ideutiesL To^ a foreigner the sound of j might 
^sily be mistakim for that of d, and soT^ajara 
P^u-'ora. Pai.-jara is at this day* the 
cor^t- imuier of writing the name which Gladwin, 
in Hi ti™istiomolthe‘‘Ay^ Akberi^’ spelfe 
Bnjtfih, md^Akharis saiMr of Pii^emh formed 
nucleuB of the grmfeIMna|piir estates, of which 
I m recount in the Calciilfii (Oefe. 

W7% md of thelritmhdmlTCti^tlmgas^ umo 


s. Mm. X & ml fL 1872) pi 


Roughly speaking, the sarkar is divided on the 
N. E. from Rangpur by the river Eorotcya, on 
the west from Sarkar Tajpur by a line running 
through the western thdnas of Dinajpur, on the 
south excludes the Sarkars Barbokabad and 
Jonotabad, which occupy the southern part of 
Dinajpur, and on the south-east Sarkar Panjara 
extends into the district of Bogra. In the article 
before referred to, I explained at length my 
reasons for believing that Akhar’s ofiicers created 
the Sarkar of Panjam out of an estate already ex¬ 
isting, of the same name, and I think it probable 
that this state may have been a representative 
remnant of -the ancient kingdom which Hiwen 
Thsang calls Paundra. The PargaiA of Parjara 
forms a central portion of the sarkar of the same 
name,. ■■ 

A discovery of the name of Yarddhana in 
the same neighbourhood would corroboi-ate my 
position identiriung Paundra with Panjara. The 
Sanscrit v in Bengali becomes 6, the short 
vowel is pronounced o, and the final vowel is not 
prongunced; so Yarddhana becomes BorddhoiL 
For this we have not far to seek. Adjoining the 
sarkar of Panjara on the south-east were the 
estates of a zamindar who, as Dr. Buchanan in his* 
account of Dinajpurjl has recorded, died child¬ 
less some time in the sevententh century, when 
part of nis estates became the property of the 
Bajo, or Zamindar, of Dinajpur. The remaining 
portion was, during the earlier years of British 
rule, as I find finm papers in the Dinajpur coUec- 
torate, known as the zamindari of Idrakpnr, or 
Edrakpur. The original estate is called the 
. zamindari, sometimes, of EEyetlal, sometimes of 
Borddhon-kuti, and here is the name I am look¬ 
ing for. At Borddhon-kuti was to a late period 
the residence of the zamindars known as* the 
Borddhon-lpiti family. 

Finding’ in this way an estate called Panjara 

§ Calc. JSev, voL LY. pp. 205-224. 

Indio, toL H. 
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and* an estate called Borddhon in juxtaposition, 

I cannot but feel that we liave come near to a , 
kingdom of Paundra-Tarddliana. | 

I must cO'Ufess that Mr. Pergasson, to wlioni I ' 
mentioned my conjecture, was not satisfied witli - 
it, as not corresponding witli sufficient accuracy I 
to the measurements of Hiwen T^'.saiig. We ! 
liaTe, however, no accurate htiowledge how far the 
kingdom of Paondra-Yarddhana may .have extend- j 
ed, and I think the Chinese pilgrim may have 
entered.the dominions of the king without being 
near those central portions which still retain the 
name.. 

An alternative suggestion' might be the dis¬ 
covery of the name of Paundra in that of Poii- 
rowa (Bang, which Ghayas-iid-di.ii and seve¬ 
ral of the .earlier Muhammadan kmgs of Bengal 
made their capital, calling it Firozpur or Fireza- 
bad. It still exists, containing the shrines of 
two Muhammadan holy men, a few miles to the 
north of Maldah, and in the region where we are 
'certainly to look for the kingdom ofPanndra- 
Yarddhana. Writing at sea, without, means of 
referring to a map, I think a straight line drawn 
from il4jmah4l to Gauhatti would pass very near 
Borddhon-kuti, which may have been the capital 
visited by Hiwen Thsang. 

I do not remember the direction in which the 
monkeys in the Bam&y&na were sent, to whom 
the Paundra were mentioned as one of the tribes 
.among 'whom they were to s«irch for the lost 
Sit4, but I think the name should he remember¬ 
ed in connection with the kingdom of Paundra, 

Mr. Fergusson* places the kingdom of Paundra- 
Yarddhana between the Kusi on the west, the 
Brahmaputra on the east, and Ganges on the 
south. These limits would include the whole of 
Dinajpur, Maldah, and Bogra, part of Pumeah, 
and part of Eajshahye, and the identification of 
names whicdi I have‘suggested brings the ti»cts 
indicated within those districts. I make ^the 
suggestion for what it is worth, courting criticism, 
and glad if I can attract the attention of any one 
capable of solving the question more satisfactorily 
than I can. 

To' the remarks made fibove on the name of 
Ponndra, I must add that I thmk it much more 
■ likely that the pame of a kingdom should survive 
in that of a large tract, like that of the&rkir of 
Pltajara, than in that of a single town like Pon- 
dmwa or P’c^rtfwa, which do^ not app«r to^ have 
0 ver‘^v 0 ii to the adjacent mmArj. 

B. Yisby Wktmacott, 

Bengal Civil Service, 

Jantmry 9ik, 1874. 


IIIXDU RITES. 

Y) fL. F.iTo/ W J ’/v;' 

SiE,—III the IivJ: v-R. II, pege 

a Madras custoin is described whieli consists in 
the village selioal-cliildroa going round ii’jiahoa?e 
to house at- the D.is^rl festival, singing songs, 
beating together painted sticks, and asking for 
presfiits, wliicli form a perquisite of the sclaocd- 
masters. It is curious that an exactly similar cus¬ 
tom prevails in the town of Kariial l>ru 

tiicday is Glnyisd Vhfiidh |4't!i Bliaclarb called 
also Ch‘Vih eJml'ri. The songs sang by the chil¬ 
dren are all €]i<yiqj.ud, 

AVould it not be useful to describe miimtely, as 
occasion offered, some o.iie of the ordiua.ry Hind4 
ceremonies as practised in a particular place, and 
to invite communications regarding the localities 
where it is, or is not, observed, and riiy loail 
varieties in ritual that may exist ? It would be 
eoiivenient' if each montlily part o: the 
were to contain siieii a description of the cere¬ 
monies peculiar to the month next but one to that 
of piiblicatioii, as readers could tiien easily com¬ 
pare the account given with the actual celebra¬ 
tion in their districts. It appears to me that we 
should, in this way, arrive at a comparative view 
of Hindu rifciml, as practised in various pans of 
Indi% which would be of no inconsiderable value. 

Denzil Ibbeisox, 

Assist. Settlement Officer, Karnal 


THE. DIVIKE A^B THE PHYSICAL LIGHT. 

From the Mcsnai^l of Jellal-alLhju R.^rml — 
2nd Duftjir. 

Tramlated hy E. Eoluifseh 2I.CIE. 
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«-PK«tii lU?; ' ^ Slialif Befai hex talen to 


The light of God illumes the light of sense, 

And then the soul aspires to meet its God; 

A steed without a rider knows no way. 

It wants a king to know the royal road. 

Behold the sense which governed is by light, 

A fine companion is this light to sense. 

God’s light adorns the sensual light, 

This is the meaning of Light on lights 
Light physical drags down to earth beneath, 

But light divine exalts to heavenly bliss. 

All things of senses in a base world are, 

God’s light an ocean is, but sense a drop of dew. 
Although this motojr cannot be perceived, 

Unless in virtuous effects and in speech. 

The sensual light is ponderous, inert, 

Concealed within the eye’s recess. 

As you the sensual eye-light cannot see. 

How find you light which is not of the eye ? 

This world is swayed like chaff by the unseen wind. 

Obeying helplessly the grace of God, 

Which now conveys this chaff to sea and now to 
land; 

Sometimes it moistened is and sometimes dry; 
The hand unseen is; but see the writing pen I 
The horse gallops, no rider does appear, 

In mountains now it roams, and now in vales, 

It now exalted is and now abased, 

It now drives to the right and now to left, 

Is now in rose-groves, now in thorny paths. 

Behold, the arrow flies without a bow ! 

Life can be seen, but where is Life of life ? 

Break not the shaft, it is a royal one, 

Although its nullity the mover knows ; 

God said: thou hast not cast it, lut I cast, + 

The acts of God precede all other acts, 
on must your anger break and not the shaft. 

Your wrathful eye turns milk to blood. 

O kiss the arrow, bear it to the kino^, 

That shaft defiled, and moist ^ith blood of 
yours. 

seen is weak, and mean and base. 

But qaicK and strong the invisible is. . 

We Z Y ^ ? 

^ are ...e ban, Oat cannot see the bat. 

The nanhtlM '''^ho now tears, now sews P 
The ^phfethrower who now quenches and now 

■^0 now an infidel will make Siddiq.J 
^ now a saintly hermit of Zandiq ?§ 
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T ^ periodical redistribution op 

LAND nr TANJORE. 

1 /^ S' stokes, C-S-i KEGAPATAM. 

N 1807 a Committee appointed to report on 
the project of m akin g a permanent settle- 


ment m Tanjore fomd tliat there were tbree 
classes of villages in the district, whicL were 
named according to the tennre on which they 
were held. These were:— 

1. Samndayani, ofwMchthere were* 1,774 

2. P a 1 a h h 6 g a m, of which there were 2,202 
B. Bkahhogam, ofwhichtherewere 1,807 


Total Yill^es 5,78S 
We are not now concerned with the two latter, 
which are villages the lands of which are 
possessed by several or by one holder; but need 
only speak of the Samndayam holdings. 

dass, which I conceive to be the most pri- 
mitive, must he subdivided mto two, namely, 
those vfflages in which the produce of thedand 
was divided, and those in which the land itself 
w^ temporarily apportioned. The word Bamu- 
Myam is Sanskrit, and means ‘^common.” 
The villages, to wHch this term specially 
applies, are those in which ihe members of the 
commnniiy, or Mirasdars m they are now 
styled, cultivate the lands in common, and 
divide the prodnce, according to each man’s 
pangn or share. That is, there are no : 
separate allotments of land to individuals, and 
the property was a right to a certain sha-re or 
a nnmber of shares in the produce. In snch 
viLages each holder possessed his proportion of 
•the common stock, and contributed his share 
of the labour. The only separate land he could 
hold was the garden or hack-yard atteched to 
his house, and Situated within the limits 
of the village-site. There are hardly any vil- 
lages now remaining in which this tennre still 
exists, and it will donbtless soon die out. 
There are, however, lands in many villages, 
generally waste or inferior fields, of which the 
cultivation is precarious, which are called “ Sa- 
mudajam,” and held and tilled in common 
fcy the landholders: they are snch lands as it 
was expedient to hold in common, or such as 
were not worth dividing, and in fhem the 
ancient tenure, which was probabty at one time 
universal, is found to survive. 


Bat, as under tliis system tPere is little en- 
eonragement to individual industiy. and as 
therefore the cultivation is slovenly and the 
yield poor, there inevitably arises the necessity 
tor the next step in agricultural improvement, 
namely, that of allotting to each shareholder in 
the village a certain portion of land to cultivate. 

A village in-which this arrangement has fa lron 
place is eaUed in TamH a “Pasun-Karei, ” 
or “Kareiyid” village. The word 
IS an old Tamil word cognate with the Kanarese 
verbp®«, ‘to divide;’ and both names mean 
“Pield-division.” At first the allotment was 
probably made anew each year; at Irast sncb 
would be the natural commencement of the 
change, and we find that snch was actually the 
<ase in some of the richest villages in what 
Tised to be caDed the Jaghir, and is now the 
Ohingalpat district around Madias;* but in 
Tanjore I am nnaware of any instenoes being 

known where the diangw were so fieqnent. The 

! pmods nsnal in this district vary fiwm eight to 
th^ years, according to the pleasure of the 
Mir&sdars. 

The m^er in which the redistribution of 
lands takes place wjll best be described by an 
example. In a village, say, of twenty 'cilis (1 
vUi =6-6 acres), a certain unit is fixed on, which 
iscalleda pangn or‘share,’ and is in some 
villages 1 veli, and in others varies from to 
8 velis. The village is divided, according to its 
extent, into from four to ten “Kareis” or 
blocks, to each of which so many shares are 
allotted. Thus in a village of 26 txlis, ttiere 
might be 15 shar^ appbrtioned to 4 bkxfa of 

land among 12 sharehoEers, each bkxi cnntaiB- 

ing the land of three shareholders. 

In the month of Jnn^ July, or August, brfwe 
the seed is sown, the operation of division, or 
“PbrnyCd,” coiinnent»s. Pirst of all, the whole 
area of the -rillage is m^Bured, and a measure¬ 
ment account prepared. Then for each htrei 
(hheJc) a head-man is chosen from amnng the 
landholders, who is known as the Karei 
Karan,-f or Kareisv4mi, the managm*or 
master of the karei. He is generally one of 
the largest shareholdma in the village; thongh 


hto obvionjay ftom the ffinda “ Rhrf, " Sara. 

JialiOTraA,' 


* P<^s mMirdsi right, eaUtei by W. EndSeetm, p. 67 . 
tAJ«o called Kareievin or Shgtti kirai.^^ toe 
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nowadajs if he cannot imd Mid write, the larger 
holder is |»8sed ower in fsTonr of the smaller 
who can. He is appointed Tbj the wmmon 
consent of the sharers who are alotted to the 
k a r e i of which he is to be the h^, and retains 
his pwitioa until the next diTkion tak^ place. 
If he die before that time, or :sel Ms property, 
his office does not pMs by inheritance nor to the 
purchaser. Ho new appointment is made; and 
the name of the original karei karan is 
attached to the karei throughout the time 
during which the distrilmtion of the land is to 
remain in force. When he has been chosen, and 
when cjertain shareholders hare been allotted to 
each karei, an agreement is executed by them 
to abide by the karei karan and the aflot- 
ment, and binding themselTes to execute the 
neassmiy repairs and improyements, and to 
c»Tj out certain other usual arrangements. 
Then the knds of the Tillage are diyided, 
wiiiioiit referemc» to preyioiis enjoyment, into 
m many shares, 15 in the case we have taken; 
these again are embodied in 4 kareis* 
Then a sEp of kadjan (pdm-haf), mlied 
is prepare for each of the four 
kareis, .and on it are written the names and 
extent of the fields composing the karei* 
Four other smaller sli|ffi are inscribed with the 
of the karei karans, ^ch bearing 
mt name; and then al the eight dips are 
threwn down together on the ground. A child 
of four or fiye old, who cannot read, is 
wnt to |nii: out a large and a small sEp, and 
Ihk d«adM fee karei and the karei ^ 
k&ran. 


Ti» Ids drawn in seme pnbEc place, 
ei&er befere the temple, m at the math, 
or at ihe village clcwllyy. An an^cions day, 
chmu a«»rdiiig to the pemtion <rf tike site- c# 
the vill^, (which is detennined lytihe first 
tetter of ite name} is appointed for the aJlot- 
Mat; ^ani fie |m»«dings mm to mim extent 
c£ a rdipew If the drawing takes 

ia -liia <£ 

pwte: wntoy coo^nteare broken 
iKfore it there are inirisdirs iathe tE. 
lagt, mi afer b^I hm b^n prated, and wor- 


€liew^em 


' ship is over, the dra’^ving of the lots takes 
place. After the lottery, thesEps of hadjan are 
deposited with the karei karans; and the 
agreement executed by the shareholders, and the 
measnrement-aceonnt, are entrusted to the vil« 
lage priest, or schoolmaster, or astrologer^ who 
is snpposed to be a common friend to all parties. 
To makemattera more seenre,.each tnirasdar 
(shareholder) can have a copy of these docu¬ 
ments for Mmself. 

Within a week or so of tMs ceremony, which 
is properly the k a r e i y i d, each karei 
karan dirides the lands of the block which 
has fallen to him among the mirasdars who 
have agreed to abide by him. TMs division is 
made either by the same process of casting lots, 
or by common consent. It need not be con¬ 
ducted in any partienlar place, nor is it attend¬ 
ed with any ceremony. Each mirasdar 
receives, and keeps by him, a slip of hadjan on 
wMch Ms lands are entered. 


In order to place more clearly before readers,, 
who care to examine the subject closely, the 
details of the working of this kareiyid ten- 
nre, I shall here introduce a translation of a 
kareiyid agreement. This document is one 
of those above mentioned, which are executed 
by the m ir a s da r s before the lots are drawn. 
This is the agreement wMch we D 4 v a y y a n 
“ and, othere the undersigned, mirasdars 
of the village of Hannilam, have made 
“ with one consent on the 22nd of A n i in the 

' “yearBaktakshi [4th July 1864]. 

‘*Al, the mirasdars* of the pangns 
(s&res), nine in nnmberi of the above'village, 
have enjoyed the n a n j e i (wd) lands,-etc., in 
the ; vfikp: by dividing them according to 
k a rei y I d, withoat a c h a n.d ra r k a m . d* 
They have agreed with Government some' years 
ago for ‘ amani' management, some years on 
the estimate system, and some years for grain 
or money raits. From the Prabhava O^ear) 
before last to Ishvara (11 years) 2 , kareiy id 
of nine kareis (wmm force). From'Tik- 
ramato Banndari (8 years) there was a 
kareiyid of six kareis; and from Vi- - 
rSdhitoVilambi years) a kareiyid 
of nine kareis. But whereas during this 
space of makiiig kareiy ids for short periods': 


tel 






or leaTes were put on tlie n a n j e i (wet) & 
it did no good to the crop. Themirasdi 


—viiy ttiiu. amiereci. 

liordslup and disir^s. So, haTing considered tlie 
necessiiy of obiaining ordinaiy prosperiiy with- 
ont the recnrrence of such (misfortunes), and 
of the Government revenue being paid without 
the least trouble or deficiency; and whereas 
now in this present jesar the time has come for 
making fcareiyfd, we have es^yedto make 
a kareiyid for ahmg period, and in ac- 
c«»Jance with the division now prevailing. 
Towar^ that end we have made a petirion in 
the Tfilufc tliat the neo^sazj asmstance n»y 
be granted, and all the mirfisdars have 
volimtarily assembled in the presence of the 
Tasildar, and have ^ked him. Besides the 
undersigned, (who form) the majority of the 
mirasdfirs, Kanagasabhei Chetti, 
Appii Ciie||i, Eama-Simi C/iie||i, and 
Vengappayyan who has obtaiimd land 

fromthemirasdarChinnaKiahnayyan 

on tenanoy, th^e four persons, only owning 
of a p a n g n (share), refuse to act in eoacrad; with 
all in the village. With the intention o£ cammag i 
embarrassment and strife, just as they pTcnoo ; 
the above four persons, in a dtesentfent spirit,* 
have declared that, contrary to custom on 
voluntaiy agreement [i. e. as opposed to decision 
by lot], i-n allotment must be made to them four 
aloM of good land, without reference to ite 
various qnaHties, in one part (of the mUape), or 
of various detached portions to be measured off 
for them from the several fields. In de&nlt of 
this th^ will not agree to make kareiyid, 
and will keep the same lands as th«y have hdd 
hitherto. And whereas permissicm has been 
given fin all the mirisdars who are willing 
to nnite and make a kareiyi^, the 


^a,reis. And the foUowing is the account 

#1 me division:— 

1. Sundarappayyan’s “karei.” 

on, T. c Sh^meigliti.a. 

Ine above Snndarappajyan ...... 6|. 

Ventataeiialayjan.*,.,. i. 

Snbliarajyaii... j. 

Gopal Kmisnajjan ... | 

Snppn Kntti-AjyMi ... . 

21 

Amintn Smblmjjmi ... 1 

OlliliTumiiTmll.. I 


_ , , ,, ... ^ 

Venkatachala Chetti... 2^ 


j j Total,., 16 righihs. 

2 . Aneiyappayyan’s “karei.” 

Total (fe» sharer*) 16 eighths 

so of the other two kareis, ia which 
there were respectively eight and five sharesrs). 

Total fiir all fijur kareis 64 ei^iths 
of a sliare or p an g*n. 

“Oirf of the eommott land the rfwre firar 

k a r e 1 s have been divided and digfaantted. 

“Snri BSvayyan’s younger brother 
fehivaramayyan has half an eighth.share 
(panpu). Altogether there are 65J entity 
In this way, fi^llowing the pangn (share) 
method, the division has been effected. And m 
for the four kareis, when lots have beem 

thrown,accOTdingtotfaekareiy6Iei» which 

mDs to them, the sharers shall eigoty the n a n - 
j ei (toei) lands of their respective kareis, on 
a just and jttoper distributwii, fim-tweafy.^ 
years, commencmg from this year. 

“ Moreovar, as it is necet^aiy to provide fim 
the t^iairs and restoration of the iem|des in 


__ • ' ~ " ... . 'f .— 

^ A dip of m fte Bpedficaftmctf fiio ij 
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the above village wMch have feUen into dis¬ 
repair, for that purpose 15 mas 31 gulis in 
the wet laud called Shembadayaii on the 
easily 12 mas 40 gulis in the BSvadanam 
wetland, 80 gulis m the Angalam- 
man Kovilpattam—these lands (l«?eZil7 
frds 51 gulis) * in common shall be rented out 
for ^ven years, and after deduction of the ten- 
ant*s share each year the remainder shall be 
applied as follows:— 

Two years income to the temple nf 

do. ...Krishnasvami. 

One .. ....Ishvaran. 

... Ayyanar, 

. ..Pilleiyar. 

‘"In such manner must the income of the 

seyml years be employed in the service of the 

said temples. The Government revenue on 
these lands is to be paid rateably on the 64| 
eighth-shares. Hereafter fi?om the year P r a - 
jot pat 1 the common land, set apart for ibe 
servi^ of the aforesaid temples, ^ he enjoyed 
m a just and. proper division for the rest of the 
present hareiyid by the seveml sharers to whom 
it may &11 in the present distribution. The 
income obtained from the above-mentioned lands 
set apart for the restoration of the aforesaid 
temples shdl not be spent in any other way. 
As 180 gulis of land, belonging to the e%hth. 

share of the aforesaid H r i s h p a p p a H a y a k, 

are in the possession of Kanagasabhei 
G h e 11 i, an equivalent deduction wiU be made 

from KrishnappaNayak’s share, andhe 
^ysueKanagasabheiChetti and set 
tneland. The other sharers have no intei^st 

m it. 

“The pnnjei (dry) laads were formerly 
permanently (dclaMrham) and the 
mirSsd4rs ofthe aforesaid 64^eighth-shares 
have made wet cnltivatioa in some of those 
lands; aose who have so done shall contmne to 
enjoy those lands and pay the wet-land assess¬ 
ment on them Of ^ 

tna.t ontheontsideofthe river-bank, and that 
r^de and outside the bank of the K4vaii 
measured, and inequalities are 
to ^ adj,m^ mthe division of the outside lauds 


1 »»& = -33 ^ » 

i sa.il = -oogj ^ > 


“The {land called) KilvSli, theK4v41i 
channel bank water-spread lands, the P n d u. 
ch4ri-T61i dry lands, the dry lands entered" 
in the other -fperpetual distribution account, are 
to be measured, and their inequalities adjusted. 
He who has less is to take of that which is given 
up by him who has more (than Ms fair share). 

“TheK ilvSli river-bank, the river-bed lands, 

the dry lands, and others, are to be measured as’ 
entered in the former agreement, and redivided 
in the month Tei ofthe present year in com¬ 
pact blocks. The Adi crops which now stand 
in the aforesaid lauds are to be rented, and the 
rent divided among themirasdars according 
to share. The tree-tax which may be assessed 
on trees growing in dry, river-bed, and waste 
lands as yet nnassessed, shall be paid rateably 
according to share, 

lu accordance with what is proper for culti- 
vating tenants and others, the Pariah, street, 
theChucklers’ street, and the house-sites 
on the &r side of the Putt 4r (ariwj.shaU 
be measured according to the former perpetual 
^vision, and inequalities (which have arisen) ad- 
jimted. He who has too much shall give up to 
Mm who has too little in the K J1 v 41 i lands, 
and m the dry lands oh either side of the K a - 
vali channeL 

“The common boundary banks wHch are es- 
tehhshed for the wet fields, both banks of the 
avfili channel, the channel for supplying 
the tank, the Mmmon hanks in aU the other 
1^&, and the irrigation and drainage channels 
U be cleared,, strengthened, and inaintamed 
at the commou cost. 

And whereas now, in the manner aforesaid, 
the lands have been divided, their Government 
Msessment is to be paid according to share, 
xixe Government assessment on waste dry land, 
and on waste fit for wet cultivation, which is 
^wa^essedonmdividnal mirisd4rs, shaD 
to the above shares. 

For the lands now distributed, the entry in 

. f"^fment accounts shall be made accord¬ 
ing to enjoyment, 

^ be divided and eiyoyed according to the 

onap^^a^^*^® Government assessment 
them paid in the same way. 

formerly the dry lands 
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“ And for aU the lands as aforesaid the irriga¬ 
tion and drainage shall be maintained according 
to CGstom, 

“ If a scarcity of water occurs, an ^reement 
mmt be drawn np (specifying the tnm of each 
cultivator for taking water from the channel 
^d ae length of time he may so take it), and 
the nmgation shaU be conducted accordincrly. 
A double dam shall be made east of 
KiiarS. Kond&n sub-channel, and the water 
led on to the wasted Kadamban field. 

“A sub-channel shall be cut from the Millei- 
m an gal am channel, and the water led on" 
to the aforesaid field. In all other places the 
umgabon shall be carried on according to 
a^ment. An aqueduct shall be put over the 
K a V a 1 i channel, and the water led on to the 
temple lands. 

“Hone of the aforesaid lands can be sold out¬ 
right by any sharer; and even if so sold the 
sale shall be null and void. In aU other aSfoira 
which have to be carried on in toe village, the 
pracbce laid down in former agreements is to 


te Mowed. To ,hi. effect 
one consent agreed.” 

I have thought it best, at the risk of being 
tedious to give this curious document in fblf 
“ completely the system of 

^st^tion Itpoin^ too, to thecauses which 
. to the abandonment of the 

to to improvements owing 

to toe short nncertain tenure each cnlti- 

W of his land; and the intrusion of out- 
_ders into toe community. It will be observed ^ 
from the names that three of the landholders 
who refhsed to consent to the proposed redistri . 
bntion were C h e U i s, that is, tradesmen; and 
to^ may be presumed to have acquired their 

they h^ advanced money. These outsiders 
would have no respect for toe customs of the 
ymage and little sympathy with the eommunitv 
mto which they had thrust themselves. Hence 
donbtlMs the provision in the end of toe agree¬ 
ment, forbidding all sales of land. 


NOTES ON THE dIbHI CM op EiffOTS 

BY atAJOB J. W. WATSON, ACTETG POLmrIT omjrtBTw-,,, 

ery little is known about ton i t-i, - ^ INDENT, PAHLANPtJB. 

numbered among the Penaies 
of toe tr^ and fimn whom they derive their 
name. The legend relates that when SiiS was 
by BAma she gave birth to Lava in 
the forest, and that one day SltA went to bathe 
^vmg Lava m charge of DurvAsa Rakhi, 
4ne Kishi, however, -was soon wrapt in medita- 
lon, and berame nnconseions of what befdl his 
charge. Sita, on her part, having seen a bad 
omen, retnmed and took L a v a with her, and 

on? °n • to the Bishi for some little time. 

I he Bishi m toe mea4 time, awaking from his 
trance, missed Lava, and dreading the-re- 
F'oachesof SitA made another son for her out of 
_ a b h (possibly Darbha grass), and presented 
^ to her on her return. The creation of the 
a b h i is celebrated in the following verses: _ 


So very little is known abont the ancient 
claii of toe D Abb is that perhaj® even toe fol¬ 
lowing incomplete notice of them may not be 
nnacceptable to your readers. The ancient 
clan of toe D a b h i s has been mentioned by 
both toe Eajput annalists, Colonel Tod and 
b£r. Forbes, but neither of these accomplished 
authors is able to give them more togu a cur¬ 
sory notice. Colonel Tod indeed (Bajasthan, 
vol. I. p. 105) says that little is known of this 
tribe except that it was once celebrated in 
SanrashtrA. But toe D A b h i s were celebrated 
throughout GujarAt. It is said that in remote 
times toey ruled at G a j n i (Cambay) and E d a r, 
as well as at BhiladigacJ h, aud also at 
Khe^agadhontoe Luni. Although there 
is now no longer any great principality held by 
this tribe, their name still survives among the 
thirty-six rac»s. The goML of the race was, as 
&r as I have bemi able to ascertain, as follows 
Tajur-Veda, DAbh-Rakhi, Bharadi^j 
Gotra: Kalka Devi, KAiA Hari Devi, Bhemaj 
Devi. The tribe derive toeir origin from 
Bramha, fixim whom sprung VishvAmitrA, from 
whom DurvasA Rakhi, fixim whom DAbh 
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3PR W 3IK^ ^ 

*#0^ 3R 3JP^ 
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^ 5^^ efp^t 

^t'hl4( frt}' 

5^»rm^q-jw^55f 3Fr% 

^ arw?: ^ fw 3 |]% 

S^ ??#TT #rlT 
, ^ TOf CcT m 5rMR 11 

^r ^ ^ cTff wrs^ 

»ruR m mwios^^ 

(^}^ ^ fT STFT ^ 5??^ 

^fiR: ^ irpT 5!^ ^ 

3frr # anfRT ^ 3R ?f}% ^ 

^tT fw^^Rnf)"ii^ji 

>TRT %■ 1^ 3TJRuf|- afqgrfjf 

^RRir ^ ^ 

^ ^ % grq]% ^ a^ 

'?T% h.irhir: fm;mr'hr 

^^*rr:' fe?: %f^ ii^ ^ ^ 

^ wJ™* ***® inoaraatiott of Rama, was 

foimi m Ae iKjiixse Qf 

^Tlma the damsel became fit for a imsbaad aad 
atlamed the age of twice six years 
Tim of Ajodhys, Rama, wk> w^ served by 

thelwds of the cities of the nine continente^ 

It Z ^ of the 

_ hn* and true &mily of Kshatris 

d*oghterJ,laki: «>« 

I)ey Sri Riimk thea banished th» /#■ 
^_.^fo*hewfld®««., mnre) 

Tie avatfir of this Kanwar » 




Hating entrusted her son to the Rishi, Sati 

SM went to bathe; 

But seeing a female monkey she turned back 
and took Lara with much affection. 

When the Rishi opened his eyes, the child no- 

where appeared. 

(fl« tJiought) he must have been slain by some 
cat, lion. Jackal, or hare. 

On this, deeply meditating, he made an imaffe 
ofDkbh:* ® 

Having thought of the Tajur Veda he gave 

bnnthename of DabhRakhi. 

When she (SM) returned, she saw, as it were 
another infant. ’’ 

(Smd the Mski) What need for words ? take 
them both as thy own, 0 Shakti! 

when 

Ralf of the Zrit Tnga had elapsed, 
the pure day of Somavilr, sacred to Siva 
, Durvasa Rakhi created from D fi b h a mighty 
' warrior, ° ^ 

T^^84 Rishis were assembled and the man 
-U a b h 1 was created, 

At the place of the Gangevagar mountain, a 

lord of a new sort: 

CTM was this great warrior created in the 
year 1584 (o/<toy«^«). “ “ 

After Hkbh Rakhi, in the 20th genera 
tmn, comes A mar sen, of whom it is said 
that qmttmg Parshomgadh he conquered Pra- 

Twdvefuerahous from Amarsen is Surpa]. 
and r' ^ quitted Pram4iigadh 

S ’” ‘he lL„. 

1 %"oTr^ ^ 
the 10th generation byitli'ITi 
Tambol. seized on ie Port 
Satranj, destroying the 

regarding this exploit, as follows 

|tr. 


^ ^ ^^ratJTT ira-^ ^n% 

^1% 3ff5;^ ^ 

^ ChktrirgT^ possession of Port 

defeated 


"" “■ of outran^. 
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tx8 enemies, tie JAdavs, expeUed tiem Umm 

tlmice). 

Seven generations after A k i i r a j, D e b li -i 
succeeded him in the chiefdom, and tHs chief 
in the Samvat year 13?^ left Chatranga and 
conquered Ehedagadh, driving out the 
Korto.bh^. Tie following DuhA is said con- 
cerning this conquest:— 

^ 

^ IIS' qpr I ailcf^ I! \ II 

D e fa h S, you have dispersed in all directious 
tiie crowd of Korambliasj.. 

And having conquered Khedagadh you have 
seated yourself on the throne in the year 72. 
The Dabhis retained Khedagadh until 
expelled by theRathors, 41 generations after 
Debha,iathe time ofShal Dabhi, who, 
escaping the massacre, established himself at 
Bhinmal.^ Eight generations, however, before 
Shal Dabhi, during the chiefdom of Dudil, 
the D a bhis conquered B h ila d i gad h from 
the Kachavahas,* and made Bhiladi gadh 
their capital, while stiU retaining kheda¬ 
gadh, a share in which, however, at tliig time 
belonged to the Gohei clan. I am unable to say 
whether this share was acquired by the Gohels 
from the D a b h is, or whether the Dab his 
conquered Khedagadh in concert with the 
Gohels, but perhaps the former supposition is 
the more probable. Five generations after 
D n d a , and three generations anterior to 
Shal Dabhi, Somesvar Diibhi, the 
then Chief, granted the village Sotilmla. to a 
bard named-Mehraj in sd»in, and his descend¬ 
ants enjoy laud in Sotamla to this day. Shal 
Dabhi had a son nam^ Salkhansi, who 
was succeeded b;^his son .1 deram. A deram 
hadasonuamedAsalDabhi. -AsalDii bhi 
it is said in consequence of a domestic quarrel, 
left Bhinmal and took service at E d a r, where 
the Chief of that principality made him one of 
his Sirdars ar^ gave him the command over 
10,000horse. -A sal Dabhi made Bhilad !- 
gadh the seat of his rule, and fii-mly estab¬ 
lished himself there, bringing under his rule five 
hundred villages. His son, who hhd remained at 
E da r, went towards Asa val with 10,000 horse 
to collect tribute, and arrived at Kalikot, near 
Asaval, where Kali Bhill re'gned. This Bhill 
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two beautiful 

with Asal's son married the elder daughter 
going to MondetA acquired several vlages’ 

called lhakara. Asal Dabhi's son mar- 




riedtho younger daughtor, but being “w 

0 _ s conduct, and dreading to meet his caste- 

to^r^i retarniiig to E dar he went 

fomea ^vere penances before the shrine of the 
BWriiHta The HatA. being pleased with 
^ austerity, looked favoombly L him and 
directed him to go to the Sirohi Raja,’who 

torfv ^7 7“^ territory. He accord- 

mgly went, and the Sirohi RijA gmnted him 

the Roh barotra Chorasi. As he had been sac 
cessfal m obtainiug this estate through tlie 
favour of the Bhatesri Mother, he assumed the 
^tueof Bhatesria, which is borne by hi, 
descendants to tliis day. The B fa a t e s r i u s 
still own lands in Roh DAbela Sarotra. etc I 
am not acquainted with the name of 4sal 

Dabhi, after whom the village of A v a 1 was 

w S' V ^ freebooter, 

^d the following couplet is said of him, allud- 

tci'Ms. , , , 

TO %ir : ^ ^ 

vliiuk ffaR 3Tf ; qpjfl- 

-A V a 1, why are (ffiT/) horses lean ? 

The grass in the river grows green ; 

They eat barley in their mangers. 

And drink the water of the BauAs. 

The follovt-ing poetry is said of the Dabhis 
and their principal seats of government 

^ pipjr ^iRF 1 ;% 

^ sifs- %S5 

w ?Rit3r HPf 

* 1 ^ wr kirk's! 

^TkNrr IK TOBi: 

The first seat was Pramaiig.adhjt donblv 

extending tlieir rale^ 


♦KacbRvliiiBMIls. ■ 

t Thk may meaa that they retaiued itehomsa4h, from which it is atated bove that rhey uristonj .proB,-. 
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Tlie forteas® •<£ Kisluaaragadk remaiiied 
swurely in tiieir pcmessioii for 16 generations. 
The tMid seat was Taiiiboiagadli, witere 
their rule lasted for ten generaMons. 

Their fourth fortrew was Seiran j, * which 
they reteined in their pc^session ibr seven 
generdiong. 

At the sword’s point A r j a n ihe son of Lnno 
conquered Khed. 

At Khed, the chief of fortr^^ they ruled ■ for 
tiiirty-five generations. 

B a d o the son of Likim TOnqnered Bh ilad!- 
hj the prow^m of his warriors with the 
sword. 

Thus the D4bhi Baos, in the intoxication 
of wealth, having conquered the bast of fori- 

reigned there. 

Tbe above havU is somewhat difficnli^ and this 
translation may vejy probably be incorrect. 

There is also the following duJio on tbe con¬ 
quest of Bbiladi and the granting of Sotamla 

in tdma :— 

^ ^ ^ 

^nr ar# rmt 3r*R-1| \ n 
3[pT #fcH*rg 

^ II X i; 

Haviug driven out the ^cbavahA BK tq. 

Bnda captured Bh ilad i. 

And remained immortal on the throne for 

eighty and a half y^rs. 

Da(^ was wont to bestow a lakh in alms 
While Someivar, with charitable intentions, 
bwtowed Solamm to Meb^aj. ^ 

®the last seat of the Da- 
b h 1 s, is said tohavebeen named after a beantiful 
Bhdl maiden-in feet, the hteial translation of 
the word IS “Fort of lie Bhill Sfeiden,” di 

l>^g tlm feminine termination. Ifee %end is 
is to the effect that the 

country of Magadh, fleeing trom his country 

Be^^ (mw Wife, in Sf oS 

DWsa She? of Benap, and resided there 
wh.ch he had quitted his kingdom were- aru 

fe^W^hT ®o^^th child,-at her 


al%hted at a small Bhill hamlet close to the 
mined site of Trambavati-nagri. Srenik 
Blja was exceedingly handsome, and the 
Bhills, seeing this, determined to many bin 
to a beantifal maiden of their tribe. Thev 
therefore solicited him to marry her, bnt he 
refused: on wHoh the Bhills determined to 
compel him to espouse her. S r e n i fc, hearing 
of this, contrived to escape, and fled to his own 
country; but in his flight he dropped one of 
hm shoes on the plain of Trambavati. The 
Bhffl maiden kept the shoe of him who was to 
haim been her husband, and, reusing to marry 
Tna any other, reverenced the shoe asareHo 
of her husband. Meantime the wife of B a i a 
Srenik, who had remained at Benap, brought 
^ a son who was named Abhe Knnwar. 
When he attained the age of about 17 years he 
went to Mjnagadi, where E 4 j a S r e n i k had 
published the following proclamation, viz. that a 
mg would be thrown into a well and that he 

wo^dm^thatmanhisministerwho, sitting 
on the edge of the weD, should extract the ring, 
Abhe Know agreed to do this, and Eajil 
Srenik threw a rmg into the well, j^bho 
Kun war now directed the B a j 4 to cause the well 
to emptied of its water, and this was accord- 
StS? appeared at the bottom 

. on to the 

mg a quantity of wet cowdung. andafterwards 

if ^ ^ quantity of hot ashes near it, until 
Ir the E4ja to flU 

Z. T V ^ doi; when 

^th the rmg adhermg to it. Abhe Eiunwar 
tten ttok out the cowdung, and eating 

^e rmg gaveittotheB4j5. Seeing Abh! 

^ Ids 

that h.. Knnwar now told the E4j4 

the BhfflhLudeiT^BZfla?*-)^'^ mother and 
hi, ^ . ^d*) awaiting 

before Lis arriv^ He 

determined 

to perp^uate her feme, and with this idea he 

i^a teple in ^ pia^ of Tr4m64vati- a^d 

to this daZtw^fi, image is worshipped 

day hj the name of the Bhiladia 


& veraonfi TOtten Ch^tranga. 
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you the rams of Trambarati, and named it 
hiladigadh.aflertheBhOIdamsel. This 
city founded in Samrat 470 of ViJbam’s 

era. AfterthusfonndingBhiladigadh the 

Kunwar he returned to Rai 

Waghela lords was a city of considerable 
splendour, and was bmit of white marble. At 


^fOTES Olf CASTES Df THE DEKHA 3 f. 


Beigttti, PaWanpur and 

i or fwo ^ 'v-eli 

I The t few marble pilkm, still remrin 

! The temple of the Bhiladia PArasndth is 
a some little local repute, but the style is rude 
Here, as at Pattan, the old marble' ruins ara' 

-iUa^i^rrul! of tYSSu !f|h 

femous, now little but the name survives. 


HOTES on castes ES-/THE DEKHAIf 
BT W. F. SIXCLAIfi, Bo. C.S. 

frmi page 4$.) 

a* a. B r. h„! 7 , “S“; T 

great ™„b„ noetly 5^7"'’IT" »P«* » «!» adop.io., 


4.1. wmiaerciai, wiio 

wme they say, between them and the eultiva. 
ora (.he latter being considered pure Sudras), 
^d spring from various forms of miscegenation 
A good many, however, of the castes in ques- 
faon consider themselves to be of pure Ksha- 

1. ’JJ®l%ii^inmyopmion,arethePra- 
^us(Rirvo®). Thesearedivided into two 

^tes, Ekyasth and Paiarie- Prabhfis. The 
ormer are not to be confounded with the El- 
yasth or writer caste of Hindustan, though in 

many respecte similar to them. They are cLf- | 
ly engapd m trade as clerks, sometimes in 

the pubhc sorvice-seldom as capitalists upon 

their o^ account. In the Dekhan they hoW a 
hereditary accountant- ' 
p (Kuliami and DeshpAndS watans), mid 

!f tlTT® hi the eariy hitory 

of the M^tha empire as feithfiil serits 2 
brave soldiere. They claim descent from a 
H-ijput raw wHch they say was formerly in 
power at ^yan in the Kohkan, and tkeyeat 

flesh m^rdi^ly. They are usually of good 

^ for Hmd.^ have intelligent but not 


■ high for ^od sen. and^p^riX™^ 

So^nirs^^^ Honkanasth Raihakara 
bonars very powerful in Bombay, claim 
o^nly of pure Brahman race! and actually 
the duties of the priestly caste amo4 

then^lves. A good many of these are general 

meficliaiiijs and l:;wni:ers. ^ * 

(&•) TheAnrangkbAde Somlrs, nn- 
m^m m some parte of the Punfi collectorate, do 
not clam so higu a rank, at least in pnblic; bnt 
some of the village hereditary accountantships 

bvThl”'““X"'^ Brahmans are hekl 
by them, ^peeiaUy in the old Pabal Taraf, lyhn. 

JnteGMRi,.,. The„a„„fe'S 

ledge worth noting here. 

3. There are a great many castes of V -i n i s* 
<>«ias or Banians), who are properly grocers 
and gram dealera, bnt who engage also in nsara 
^d general trade. The mt«t nnmerons ^ 
those from Gnjarat, with the details of whose 
history I am little acquainted, bnt I know that 
they count 84 castes among themselves, the 


xxk^uus, nave rntem^ent hat not L i. oi • joio^v that 

handsome feces, and affect the Brahman costume h«J t ^ among themselves, the 

withsometimes a 8%ht difference in the turban' Kan^T 7^°^ f 7® 

which is smaller, more tightly wound ^ Salad, and Srimali. They object 

coefcod r^her jauntily. ^v^educate’fW ^“‘7*®*®‘*®®*™‘^°“®^®'“®a^bfe,andaieth^ 

women mere thaamiy other Htedos of'w 4 f.«r tbe Pkhjarapol and simikr 

They are in these d istricte en- 

class of ^^umeaT ftp iiwW 47177777 ^ :—r~----- 


** <^0Ue»iS0j fte 
*p and 0i|arlty wlieiice 


others era worshipper* of 


^ W in boeinMg, 

gprowera m iwcaiuseTSje."—TniiM!M^^nL^^ 
A«»W. Ho. XL p. 345. “■ ^ y 
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tirely engaged in commerce. . To my mind, tliey 
are plijsicaJlj mucli inferior to the races of 
Maliiiriisiitm; the men usually gross in face and 
figure, and the women featureless and clumsy, 
especially when seen beside the Caryatides of 
the Dekhan. 

4. i he B h a t i j a s are also a Gujarati race, 
eliiefly engaged in the cloth and cotton trade. 
They resemHe the Gujarat Yaiils in' their 
wrerenee for animal life, and belong chie% to 
the Ya I lab ha chary a sect. 

. Tlie H h a 11 r i s* are a caste Irom Gujarat 
and Hi'ijputana, generally distinguished by the 
title ^tth in tlieir names. They claim Eiijput 
■deseent, eat iesh, and deal in cotton and cloth, 
and in Puna especially in gold and silver lace. 

II Thereare a few Sinde Yaishnavas, 
well known to Em^opeaus as dealing in Kashmir 
cloth, Delhi and Bmdh embroideij, and other 

7. There is a caste belonging to the Bekhan 

wliich ■ retams. the old term'of Y ai s y a. They 
enggge in general trade,, but' are not . numerous, 
or well known. They are; I believe,' eaters of 
iesli. ■ ■ 

b*. TheMarvatli merchants form a very 
noiable element in the hnsiness affairs of this 
Presidency, and may be diyided as follows.— ' 

^ (s.) Marvadi Brahmans, compara¬ 
tively few in number, and more inclined to live ' 
by religious teggary than by commerce, though 
mme me thriving merchants. 

(k) M&rvk^ Vaxsh^avas, aa exck- 
sirely mercantile race; -also not very numerous. | 
(c.) ililrvM! Jains,veiynnmerons. Those 
are to ho distingnished from the Jains of the 
Dekhan and Kamafefca, who differ from them 
m ^y points of race and religions observance 
and 'Will be noticed as cultivatois Ur.' 



Tj.. - . “ . --of the kind. 

JainsresembletheBuddhiststonlyinthe , 

same general way that Mghaamadans do Jews, 

be ri 0aj4rSt a&i ia 

^ -ve loag 



present ths Buo-assa witt s kaso 


and have a separate (and more recent) history, 
literature, and architecture. I never saw or heard 
of a native Buddhist in Western India. The 
Jains are Sravakas or lajineuj and Bhojaks or 
of priestly race, the latter being descended from 
certain Brahmans who adopted the Jain &ith 
pet Jce vdste, and so got the name “ Bhojaks” 
or “ eaters.” The office of priest in some temples 
is reserved to the 0 s v a 1 tribe, J which derives 
its name from the town of 0 s i in Eajputdna 
and is also the most numerous and' active in trade 
here. The Marvadi merchants deal in grain, 
poceries, cloth, precious metals, and cash, seldom 
in hardware or Europe goods. They have 
deservedly the reputation of being unscrupulous 
usui-ei-s in their dealings with external clients; 
but they are particularly exact in fulfilling their 
contracts with other bnsiness-men, though it 
bring them to ruin. 

9. The caste of A g a r w d 1 a s is the subject 
of some confusion. The races of Maharfishtra 
consider them “all same as Marvadi,” i.e. Jain, 
and Dr. Hewlett, upon what authority I do 
not know, ^ gives them in his list of Jain tribes. 
Mr. Javerilal Hmiashankar, a good authority, 
gaees them among the 84 castes of Gnjarat 
\ an;s; and Mr. Slierring gives them a sepa- 
^to place, with a description which shows a 
descent similai- to that claimed by Khattiis 
and Prabhus. My own knowledge of them is 
very slight, bnt leads me to agree with the last- 
iiamed writer. They are general merchants- 
not numerous, but nearly always rich and re- 
pectable. 

10. Of the Simpis, §or Tailors, I know 
two divisions, the As al or Dekhan Simpis, and 
-N amdev Simpls, and there are probably 
more. They somewhat resemble the Deshasth 
Brahmans m general appearance, but their 
features are parser, and their expression less 
n igent. In the wild Hative States of the 
Dangs, amd in the Maw ds States north of 

he Tapti, the Kdrbhdris or managera are chiefly 

T ^ unable to read or write, 

and only one degree more intelHgeiii (thongh 
mny less honest) th an the half-savage BMIl 

sew clotlies and dye clofii occupation is to 

permauent ot otherwise colours, whetht^r 

and all occasioaaUv <bvision of the caste sells cloth, 

P%a. 
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offices are sometimes hemiitaiy. U general 
Wver, the Simpts stick to Their gSe S 
at least to the cloth trade, which they consider 

^^th.mo.honoamhlethmractaa^^ 

O* 

tTj ^ of G o g ,1 „ ; „ 

^ ^ell-to-do traders, and 

^ome of them m particnlar have speculated with 

rtrrri Mamed one.s 

2.TQ Csllsd. Grll8,r|)4 tf 

^et^nweU m the world, adopt the Brahman i 

latisandllarvadis. Those which follow ns Jlv i 
adhe^ to the Martha tnrban and forked ’ 
p r, thongh there are exceptions. Some of them 

and are named here only for convenience ,vith ■ 
relation to Aeir trades, which I consider more ' 
^^rtant than the precedence, always disputed, 

and^nsnally impossible to. enforce. 

12 . Thereareiwoorthreeclasses of Sutlirs * 
or ^rpentere The BadhSs or Sntars of MahA- 
rashtra are ^ most respectable and nmnerxms. 

1 hey are mdnstrions and saving, and «n»rallv ( 

2TS 71 i ^ 

oT£ Wet’ ^ 

Se ‘oolB of a Sntar are I . 

the tahw or chisel-edged adze, th'e morticin<r I ^ 
chisel, and drill revolving by means of a barrel s 
< m ^ ow. The second is usually imported from f. 
England but the adze and drill are of native 
e. They use the saw comparatively little o 

atTf +t of £ 

ITT We-frout. which ti 

“• "»*«"**<«•* “ 

vadf'q„IT”Jlt M^igreut HAr- 

• ^aishnavas by sect, less numer- Ti 

respectable than the Badhes. fir, 

shameuA are turners and th( 

Jarpeners of weapons; their lathes and whet- I cle 

axle^T^ ^*^®'®*'®'PP^®“grennd the ’ cia 

axle ^dpulled to and fto by the alternate motion B * 

with the'Se. lacquer-work cas 

_2f^liere is a wandering caste of Sifcal- S 


botes ojt castes in the DEHHAN. 


from" 

out aSat£r, wW W ^ «» wiih^ 


»t SSr* ->' ‘™ “0» 

or I 16 , There are four ca.stes ofLohArs or 

Jer smiths Those of Maharashtra are as in tL 

.ve jse of thecmpenters, superior in ev;ry rerpet 
They use native tools not unHke toosf of 
Europe except that the bellows, which aro 

T ' Th-’p' iiorizontally. 

e.. The European bdlow.s. however, are bein^ verT 
geuemliy adopted. They take readily to EurT 

n that can be done with fire and iron. Some 
^ j spears which I took home in 1873 were pro 
y ; Bounced, by the firm of Wilkinson and Ion 
equal m all respects to the best English cntlerr’ 
a and m one matter (the shape of the point) supT 

' eTi to produce themTi 

a ^ England but. at three times toe price. TheT 

^ ^««-f eatAhma.dnagar,Auran^bAd NaT 

, pur, and Salem. ° ’ 

■ nfffV ^T^'^'^°®*“^lTohars+arenot 

often found at work in these districts; They are 
often sipahK in N. I. regiments. ^ 

,vF Paachalsarea wandering caste 

, to«r cfoef fuel the roots of thorn hi 
whmh they batter out of the ground in acutoS 
I y with repeated strokes of the hack of a 

sTlTes The to them- 

«». i-ni/deS! " ““ 

ofve^ had reputation for their thieving pro- 
pensiiies^ They are now mostly settled t vil- 
%es and I know nothing worse of them than 
toeir forges seem to breed a great thirst for 
onntiy spmts. Both these castes are inferior 
and skill to pafcfcA LohArs. 

Ta'L *»« divisions 

Tambad Eusar and Ban gad KAsAr. The’ 

firstare coppersmiths, andmany are employed in 

the railway workshops as fitters. Theyarovenr 

clever at working in copper and brass, estJ 

ciaUymthesheet,andinM«se(beIl-metal). T^e’ 

aagadKasArsmakeglassbangles. Brass 

castm^ are made by men caUad OlUas, who 
^ of vanons c^tes, generally IforAthAs. 

^ are some HmdnstAni Brahmans 


Med. and Fky,. Sacy. «i 
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as smitlis in tbeG. I. P* Bailwaj Company s 

worksiiops. 

21, There are two divisions of Tells, or 
oilmen: the M ar il t b a Tells (not to U con- 
foandeii with pare Marafcbfis) ; and Je s li v ar 
Tells. Of the latter I know little. The former 
live by expressing' and selling vegetable oils, and 
will iiave notliing to do with animal or mineral 
oils. In the north of the Fnna district they 
often live by keeping pack-bullocks and carry¬ 
ing goods np and down the Grblfs. Tbeir 
pmsB is a sort of wooden pestle weighted with 
stones, which revolves in a huge stone mortar 
by the power of one bnllock or bnfialo. 

22. There are Hindastani and Maharashtra 
X a ii 4 V t s * or barbers, the latter said to be 
divided into thiee; besides which, as no Ha- 
havi will shave a Parwari, th^ have bar¬ 
bers of their own caste. They are absurdly 
like their Eiirop»n brothers in trade, in their 
garrulous gossiping ways; and the connection 
of bartering and snigery, m femiliar to ancient 
Europe, exists in the Dekhan, more particularly 
when a woman cannot te delivered;—the 
Hahivi is summoned, and with his shears he 
cats the child to pieces in, I am told, a won- 
derfely skilfal manner, all things considered. 
On© curious daty of the village barber is to ran 
before travelera of rank at night with a torch, 
la Talnka S o w d 4 > ZiM Elilnd^i, thero are 

of the csliivalois are HaMvts.* Some Hahirk 
hold it irnfra i%, te shave b«ffits, and othero 
ionot ThB,so&irMlmnfind,isamatterle® 
of cMte than of twte. „ 

21. Of W e a V e r s there are the K o s h 1 1 s 
ami S111 s: t the former are the higher caste, 
finer stuffs. 

24^ The Jinagars trewddlers, mmeare 

whitesmiths; but they all eat and intermi^y i 
together, and are apt to be gimt rogn^. , They * 
are said to have come originally firom Dek^»'■ ' 
Hai-l-'triibrid. 

2o. The Knmbharsare potters. There 
are saM to be fonr divisions of them; viz. one 

of iUntetinls, and three cjf Bekhanm, who are 
(cl.) Tile- and brick-makeis, {h} Pot-makere, (e) 
iMge-nmters, bnt lam not aware of the distinc- 


i tion between these. They make no fine cHna: the 
i hisrhest form of their art is to pnt a rough black or 

■ vellow glaze upon pots, and they have little idea 
; of variety in form, though what patterns they do 
’ use are not wanting in utility and grace. In the 
: Bhimathadi Taluka of Puna they sometimes 
' make temples, or rather shrines, of one piece 
! about five feet high, w-hich are considered objects 
i of high art, and great additions to the beauty 
I of the field or garden whose tutelary deity they 
I protect. Other castes sometimes make their 
, own bricks, but never their tiles or pots. 

26. The K a c h i s are an immigrant race 
i from Bundelkhand, employed in the manu- 

■ facture of fiower-garlands for festivals and for 
j the service of the gods. Hotwithstanding their 
i idyllic occupation,' they are a bad lot, and when 
j subordinate magistrate of the city of Puna, I 
: had more cases of assault, abusive language, 

i and adultery from among the Elachis than from 
: any other caste, relatively to their number. 

: They are not often found in small villages, 
j 27. The Halawais are confectioners. 

I There are Hindustani and Dekhan I 
Halawais. Hind ustuni Brahmans sometimes 
exercise this trade at railway stations and in 
public places, having this advantage that almost 
any one can take food from their hands. 

28. The B h a cl a b h u n j y a s are a caste 
from Hindustan who parch grain, and also pre¬ 
pare the black sand used in our offices for dry¬ 
ing manuscript. 

29. Hindu B hi St Is, or water-bearers, are 
usually of the caste of K o 1 1 s, which has four 
divisions, viz.:— 

(»i.} Hill orKonkaniKolis, who will be 
treated of under the head of wild tribes; 

(5.) Coast or fishing Kolis, who are 
not known in the Dekhan ; 

(c.) EhandeshKolis (subdivided agrain. 
but not known in the Dekhan) ; 

I (d.) and the csiste now- under consideration 
It is considered low among Marathas to draw 
one's own water—that should be done by the 
K o Ti; and accordingly he and his buffalo, 
laden with a pair of huge dripping water-skins, 
are very important characters in every Dekhan 
village. He is one of the Bara Balutedar, 


*Tlie fewer nMm the teir from aB mifs of i 

My a5|:*!T the 1 

isyiM cmt qW tW @f camels and ball i 

iBd #.>meael Phm ^ 

p. ^ ■ 5 


T Thev are -weavers of wMte or xmByed cloth: they 
are not^ allowed to eat ammai food or drink spirituous 
^-cors.='-Jrani‘. Med, ^ Soaj. ut su^ra, p. m. 









we re pnacipd hereditary villa-o offiec-rs, 
who are as much reipMk(r> c.:.luMu.r hi Ma- 

t 

, j ™ England; and though I hare 

a complaints from every other class of villafe 
Jfficers about the non-payment of their dues in 
and and service, I never heard of the Koii 
dhisti going without his. They are often fisher- 
aen, and ferrymen, as well as bhistis, and tliev 
ometimes show a good deal of enterprise hi 
stting up ferries, and mneli oouraseand skill m 
managing them. _ They are fine, w^ell-bnilt men, 
net are good swimmers and divei-s. They have 
Iso a sort of hereditary taste for the cnltira- 
on of melons and encumbers in dried-np rirer- 
3ds. I ishing KoIls are called K o 1 i B h n i # 
30. The KahAr Bhuis are fishermen, ! 
dtivators of melons, and bearem of palanquins ! 
ney are inferior to the Koiis in appeaitmce, i 
racier, ^ and social stains. They are not I 
lagB officers,^ but the river.? are divdded * 
mng their tribes and families by custom and i 
nrtey, and, although their rights are nnpro- j 
, they very seldom poach 1 
ranges, or infringe the rules I 
te firom time to time as to | 
nets, or the Eke. Hindu- 
found as mercenaiy swords- | 

* of native chiefs resident 
.::,pcciuny in that of the E;lja of J 
war. They ehiefiy use the casting-net, bat I 
ve a way of tying many nets together so fis ! 
form a sort of .seine, or draw-net, and they i 
immels cidled phakse (i. e. | 
of their action, Md basket- j ; 
seldom use poisoa. , 

J, or wasiiemiQi, wiiom we 'i 
atmameof Dhohis, h&re I 
e i-P a r 11 Sj, wlo wiH on!j 
aeaofgood caste; Mtch | i 


; iminigniiits. 

: 5%«s«aI!ydo nothing bnt wash; but on 

' 1 M Khandesh, in the ^’Asirabid 

^ F it s, including;he 

; .in. The b a V a 1 i s, or cowherds, ai^ not a 

' SS T"" t « 

Ma;athA^gTnTXTthlr"’ 

T-.-.,? o .1 Sener^y ot the surname of Gaika- 
' ' ‘io ""If of Baroda. 

^'-7 dealers in salt. 

i *^® of menial servite 

; temples ofSiva in any of his forms. 

' 7 *® f®®^ offered to the 

; god which IS called nmteihfa. They are cnl- 

: tirators and PArds in at least one village of the 
KhedTAlnkaofPunA. go oi tne 

34. The B n r fi d s are makers of baskets. 

cages, mats, <|;c. , ^ 

A XV^^■“garisare dyere. In Khan- 
desb this name is appEed to tanners. 

36. The tanners of the Bekhan are called 

iiiiors. § 

^o®*^er-entters and shoemakers are 
called Chambh A rs. Bothare held very low 
caste, and where they were permitted under 
native rule to Hve within the town waU it was 
a matter of grace mid suferanoe. 

38. The Gondhalisaresingersaadmusi- 


me, or ciraw-nct, aDd tliev 1 i, ^ 4 

immelB cUed pUkse (j/e. \ their social state is" 

“seldom Ze°^iZn ^ Sudi, and have 

, ^ opmion of a Sliasfcri to tlmi efieci- Imt all 

■~ofgo.d sioh^ I 

a^’S DISSERTATIOiV OH THE ESA OP BUDDHA A2fD THE 
ASOKA IHSCRIPnOHS. |i 

BY J. MUXB, ».C.L, LL.B., Ph.D, BbiMimaH. 

I *^^asf*»fofa*eHirvABaordeaAofBnd- 

' .^ ^ Soathem Bad - j dim, eVCT sin^fW Vrtm/w«- 
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of ir?« cowectiiesB, in the Intrc^nctioii to Hs 
eililion and tmnsiatiom of the M&Mvanso 
f Ceylon, 1SS7), been pretty generally accepted 
by seliokM as tlie real date of that event. And 
vfttlioimt nmiitainers of this view, as Tnm- 
nijrami lessen, admit that in this calenlaiion. 
tliere is an enw of dO years in reference to King 
CliaBdragupta, the SaioArakoptos of the 
Cir«ehs, whose date we know with oeriainty 
tfoai classical senrces. How any value could 
attached to a calcalation wMch is thns sho'wn 
hi he ezToaeoiis as regards the end,of the 4th 
■^stnry ix. would l)e inexplicable,, were it not 
that the dates adopted by the other Buddhists 
(tie Titetos, Chinese, and Japan^e) were less 
pfoi:»ble. The Ck^lese chronology stands 
favourably contrasted with their more extra¬ 
vagant ©sthnates. But, as Hr. Kem remarks., 
there is & gimt .difference between relative 
'©r comparative valne and absolute credibility. 
And even this comparative value of the Cin¬ 
galese chronology must nndergo some deduc¬ 
tion, as, ihongh the later Buddhists of the 
Horth place Baddha fer too early, yet their 
older books contain other data, ^conmsting of a 
determination of the time of the first twO' conn- 
«d of Ateka.’'.s reign. And the question, 
% whether, with the help of these date^ the age 
,fif' Baddha may not be fixed with more proha- 
bilhy than it can be by following the Cingalese 
books. This problem can only be completely 
solved when the entire Eteratare of the Northern 
Baddhists shall have become accessible to as in 
the original langaa.ges. 

Prof. Kern tliinks that in so far as the books 
of tlie Northern and Southern Baddhists are 
yet known to as, the latter are in many respects 
amdoabtedlj the more trastworthy. Bat, as we 
have a.ready seen, by the miscalcnlation of 60 
jmrs, they are not to be impEcitly depended 
apon. Anything, therefore, that they contain 
which is improlmble in itself and is not con¬ 
firmed fixjm other qmrters, may r^ronably be 
reg»ded m to doabt. One of th^e doabt- 

M pomfcs it the actant which they give of the 
three Connells, one of w^hieh is anknown to the 
Northc-rn Buddhists. According to the Cin- 
Mmt coanel wis held immediately 
aftiT the 3-Iuster s {Buddha’s) d^ui; the second 
exactly 1C*} years later, ander a kiiig called 
KIla^Aiokai and flie third 118, or ISS, 
faSer ^«md, aadar Kmg Asoka or 


Hharma-Asoka. Here we have (1) the 
improbabdily of tw^o successive councils being 
held by kmgs of the same name; (2) neither 
the Baddhistic, nor the non-Buddhistic books 
of the North know anything of two Atekas ; 
(8) the name K a 1 a - A s o k a, the chronolo¬ 
gical A&)ka, is suspicious; (4) the Mahavamo 
is at variance with itself, for in chapter Y. 218 
years are said to have elapsed between the 
Nkvdm and the inauguration of Asoka, which 
took place fonr years after his accession; whilst 
at the end of the same chapter we are told that 
the third council took place in the 17th year 
of Ateka’s reign. The third council would 
thus, according to the MaMvamo, have been 
held in the 285th year after the Nirvana, 
though onp. 22 of the same work it is said to 
have occurred 218 years after that event, which 
is, indeed, the ordinaiy assumption. 

The-Northern Buddhists know only of two 
councils down to Ateka’s time, one immediately 
after Buddha’s death, and the second 110 years 
later, under Asoka. A third conncil is placed 
by them under Kanishka, more than 400 
years after the Nirvdna. In this chronology Hr. 
Kem finds nothing improbable or suspicious; 
on the contrary, the correct determination of 
the distance in time between Asoka and Kanish- 
ka forms a strong argument in favour of the 
credibEity of this particular Northern tradition, 
in order to justify its rejection, an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of credibility must be assigned 
to the Cingalese books, to which they cannot 
justly lay claim. Bor in addition to the speci¬ 
men already given, as Dr. Kern goes on to say, 
almost every page of the Malidvanso offers 
evidence that it is not a pure source of infor¬ 
mation for the earlier histoiy of Buddhism. 
He then proceeds to adduce various instances 
of this untrustworthiness, in the shape of exag¬ 
gerated numbers, miscalculation, contradictory, 
improbable, and absurd statements, and con¬ 
cludes that a work of which the chronology 
abounds with inconsistencies, and which con¬ 
tains a loosely connected narrative mixed up 
with all sorts of absurdities, must be undeserv¬ 
ing of reliance. The chronology of the South¬ 
ern Buddhists, where we can control it, is 
nnsatisfectory. To assume that it is correct, 
where we have no means of controlling it, can 
only be the result of extraordinary prejudice. 

After introducing some remarks on the Pali 
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language (to ■which I sMl return), and otter 
matters (pp. 12 ff.,). Dr. Kern returns (in p. 25) 
to tile question of tte Cingalese chronology, 
and combats Mr, Tumour’s arguments in favour 
of the correctness of the date assum,ed by thg 
Southern Buddhists as^ that of their great 
teacher’s death. He urges—^in reply to Turn- 
our s assertion that there is a chain of uninter¬ 
rupted evidence in the historical annals of Cey¬ 
lon firom B.G. 161 to the present day, all tend¬ 
ing to the confirmation of the date assigned” 
to the Nirvana —that even if a booh written 
460-470 A.D . could be good evidence of wbat 
occurred hi the interval between 161 b.c. and 
460 A.n., as Tumour assumes, it wuld afford 
no proof regarding events which occurred before 
161 B.c., aud then proceeds to remark that 
Mr. Tumour’s reasoning in favour of the date 
548, if he understands it rightly, appears to 
resolve itself into this: the chronology of the 
Cingalese, in almost all the points where we are 
able to control it, is faulty and falsified; but 
we cannot sbow that the date assigned to the 
Nirvana is felse: therefore it is true. Dr. 
Kem himself prefers to reason otherwise, and 
say that our inability to disprove this date is 
a result of the want nnder which we labour, of 
contemporary dates; that the date of ih.e Nir- 
vdm is inseparably connected with those which 
follow, and must stand or fall therewith. And 
further that the upholders of the date 548 must 
at the same time show, or make it probables 
that the- Nirvana is not to be placed 218 years 
before Asoka, but 260 years or more. As we 
cannot. Dr. Kem proceeds, accept any date on 
tbe ground of tradition alone, we must choose 
between the divergent snppositions, and mnst 
hold that to be the most probable which is least 
in conflict with facts and dates that are histori¬ 
cally ascertained. It mnst, at the same time, be 
admitted that the most probable date may some 
time or other be disproved by thediscovery of 
sources of information at present inaccessible. 

Prof. Kem proceeds as follows to determine 
the date of the Nmdna which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, appears to him to be 
the most probable. He places the beginning of 
Chandragnpta’s reign in 322 B.c. He reigned 

♦ [H b^aa to umpi la B.C., lib© 

took place only 100 yeara before that, we only obtain 370 
as tbe date of tbe latter. This miMfonMion, m I' 
from a commniiieafcn ol ftoi. imm 

aari^ from Ms baTing bad in bistbonghte mmaabBr lit 

whMk ac^rding to & HcdbALBnddbi^r^tieie^^ 
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24 years, aud his son 28, making together 52 
yeais. Thus Asoka, who came next, becmrae 
Emperor in 270 b.c. From the names of the 
Hreckn kings who are mentioned in Asoka’s 
inscriptions, and from the dates when thev 
ruled, as^ well as from the date assigned for 
Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism, it is to be 
concluded that these inscriptions mtist date 
from 258 b.c., or not long after. And as it is 
independently established that Asoka began to^ 
reign in 270 b.c., we may, from the concur¬ 
rence of the two calculations, safely infer that 
Chandragupta’s .reign commenced in 822 
b.c,, and his gmndson Aioka’s in 270 b.c., 
and that Dassen s calculation or conjecture is 
wrong. According to the Vdiju Furim Asoka 
reigned 86 years, and 87 -according to the 
Makmamo, His death is consequentlv to be 
placed in 284 or 288 b.c. If we 'assume, 
with the Asoha-amdum (see Burnouf’s lutro^ 
ductlon, &c. p. 870) that Buddhak NiriAm 
took place 100 yeare before Asoka’s accession, 
we obtain 380 b.c. as the date of the former 
event, * This date, Dr. Kem remarks, ap¬ 
proaches so near tbe y^r in which the Jina 
Tardhamana, or Mahavira, is smd to 
have di^ that it is difficult to think that the 
coincideiK^ can he accidental. The Buddhists 
and Jains seem originally to have formed one 
sect. Fotwithstauding the notable difference 
between the legends of Jina S a k y a m u n i and 
Jina M a h a v I r a, there are also, as others have 
pointed out, striking points of resemblance. 
The Jina M a h a V i r a is said to have died in 888 
B.c, As, frirther, it appears, for the reasons stated 
above, that the assumption of the Southern 
Buddhists regarding a council of winch the 
Horthem Buddbisfe know nothing, and which 
is steted k> have twn field by the chronological 
Asoka, rests on a mistake, or on indention,, we 
must deduct I'00 yearn, on aceount of the 
period between the Nirvam and tills sa^wsed ■ 
additicmM council, from the 218 yeare, whicli 
are mid by the Cingalese to have #kp»d 
betwem the Nirvinm and A&ia. Accowimg, 
therefore, to the oldest, unwrrupted Gin^galese 
tradition, the NirvMna must, have taken place 
o-nly 118 (not 218) jmm l^fore Asola’i 

p«cd Www &» lad ti» wwmd ia tiie 

Aa»a. The wiw, iwirere:, li® rematfe®^ iee* a«#|. 
tm as be bw swi' dew.l»- 

.sjobA'-'.'■ 
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accession and coronation. Adding this 118 to 
the 270 B.c. (the year of Asoka’s accession) • 
we obtain 388, exactly the same date as is 
assigned to the NirviSna ofMahavira. 

Professor Kem does not think that the dis¬ 
crepancies between the chronological traditions 
of the different Buddhist schools of the North 
at all affect the justice of his conclusion, as he 
attaches no credit to those traditions in general, 
but only to such of them as present the ap- 
pearaneo of credibility. Nor is the unanimity 
of the Southern Buddhists any proof of the 
correctness of their chronology, as, if it were 
we should, on the same ground, have to admit 
the Chinese and Japanese date, which differs 
from the Cin^lese. But he tHnks that in 
Ceylon there must originally have been diver¬ 
gent traditions, which were afterwards harmo¬ 
nized, as well as this could he managed. We 
conjecture that the earlier existence of these 
divergmcies may even yet be recognized. 
According to one tradition, he thinks Atekii’s 
reign was considered to have begun 100 years 
and according to a second 118 years, after the 
A Instead of choosing between the two, 

the Cingalese writers have adopted both. But 
the ame Asofca could not have begun to reion 
100 and 118 years after Buddha’s death 
rhere must therefore, they concluded, have been 
two Asokas, one who came to the throne 100 
^ afer the Nmim, and a second who 
became king 118 years after the first 

P.ih(pp. l-.ff.) Itappears,hesays,fromTarions 

aourc^, tnat tne Buddhists laboured to make 
on. them rehgicas doctrine to be older than it 
re^lywas. A result of this disposition was that ’ 

tney were xed to represent their sacred lan- 
^age, the so-cailed P 41 i, as identical with the 

JIagadht, and as the soureeofaU languages 

^ the grammar ascribed to Kachchiyana a 
ve^ occurs stating that the P41i is the hUoadhi 

cresSn ^ ^ ** “®®6acemeht of the 

_ -esfaon. (See, however, my Samhrii TerU 

tuoa IS not found, in Eachchiyana) \b,-« 
forward on behalf of the pJk 
to fee the'oldfisi of all languages D- r ^ ’ 

wide as absurd fsTTVo „ ^ 

f-r “ bamhni T&h Ar 

-j Ht aJao ieal^p41; ,* ±1^ "’ * 

thel£4gadh! TWsi,<» _t is the same as 
b “ni. Thishe8ay8,isproredbythe 
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Inscriptions of Asoka, which show that Pali 
differs from Magadhi more than it does from 
the other Prakrits. Magadhi, the dialect of 
the province of M a g a d h a, of which Patali- 
p n t r a was the capital, was employed by Asoka 
in various inscription.^ found in the east and cen¬ 
tre of India. In the northern and north-western 
parts of the country he made use, for the same 
purpose, of the dialects there prevailing. The 
Pali has none of the linguistic peculiarities of 
real M a gad hi, as found in the inscriptions, 
but, on the contrary, approaches nearest to the 
Sauraseni of the dramas, although it has forms 
belonging to all sorts of dialects, excepting only 
such as characterize the Magadhi. The Pali 
m Dr. Kern’s opinion, is shown by its phonetic 

system to be of later date than the language of 
anyof the lnscijptions, and has a striking re¬ 
semblance to the corrupt Sanskrit found in the 

books of the Northern Buddhists, the principal 
elements m both being drawn from an actually 
existing language, in the one case the Sanskrit, 
and in the other some one of the Prakrits 
(excepting Magadhi), But neither the corrupt 
v.anskrit nor the Pali were living tongues for 
those who employed them, but artificial lan¬ 
guages which were no longer under the whole¬ 
some control of the current forms of speech. 
Ihis alone explains Low both contain so many 
absurd and incongruous words and forms, dis- 
. p.a:^g mistakes of a kind .which only scholars 
could commit, but which never occur even in 
tne most barbarous popular dialect. Some 
examples oi tnese blunders of the Piili gram- 
..mnniis^ai-e tnen given, such as zfnkW from 
instead of 

IV,y. instead of afiajo from Prof Kerr^ 

considers that, with the imperfect data which 
je possess, it would be rash to tiy to decide 
.0 wLa„ popular dialect, if there were not 
.ban one from which it has been dmwn, 

Ac prmoipd dements of the PiOi were derived. 
a.ctmng, however, is clear, viz. that PAli is 

c.ig dn 1 , and tliat Itis decidedly later than 
ant^ijectofthethirdcentory before onr e" 

the orio-m of T> a t * 

qmries into the i^iginal dialect of the GMds fo 

W From 

^ of Sanskrit with which these 

-gi-I Prakrit shines 
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clearly tltrongh, thoagh it is only as an excep¬ 
tion that we can make ont which of the Praknts 
it is. The prose parts of the works in question, 
written in a corrupt Sanskrit, are, as Prof. 
Eem considers, nothing-but paraphrases of the 
metecal GdtMs, and of later date than they. 
This subject is further treated and illustrated 
in an appendix (pp. 108 ff.). 

The rest of the Dissertation- (pp. 31—107), 
fonnmg its larger portion, is devoted to a series 
of critical and grammatical remarks on the text 
of the rock or pillar Inscriptions or Edicts of 

A 8 0 k a, to an end^vour to present them in 
a TOrrecter text, to revised translations (into 
Sanskrit and Dutch) of their contents, and to a 
statement of the fects and conclusions which 
may be derived or deduced from these contents. 

Ow acquaintance with the purport of these 
inscriptions is still. Dr. Elem observes, extremely 
imperfect, owing to different circumstances, but 
especially to the wretched state in which we 
possess the texts, arising first from the careless¬ 
ness of the ma^ns who hewed the inscriptions, 
and in a less degree from the inoorreotness of 
the franscripts with which we have been fur¬ 
nished. This unfortim^ state of T,aa 

prevented Dr. - Kem from attempting in the 
mean time to supply a restored text of the 
whole of the Inscriptions. Those which are j 
for the most part, or in regard to the main j 
points, intelligible, and with which in conse¬ 
quence he has been able to deal, amount to 
mpre than the half. 

I am glad to learn that there is a prospect 
of our being hy-and-bye put in possession of 
more accurate transcripts of tiiese Inscriptions. 


Prof. Kem concludes his Dissertation with the 
foHowmg paragraphs:—“The Edicts included 

in thm Dissertation give an idea of what 
the king did for his subjects in his wide 
dominions, which extended from Debar to 
Gr^ndhara, from the Himalaya to the 
coast of Coromandel and P a n d y a. They are 
I not nnimportant for the criticism of the Bud¬ 
dhistic traditious; hut the uumber of the data 
which they present regarding the condition of 
the Buddhist doctrine, and its adherents, is ex¬ 
tremely small. The king in his eleventh year went 
over to Buddhism. He was a zealous Buddhist; 
he busied h im self with the spiritual interests and 
even with the catechism o f his co-religionists; at 
the proper time and place he makes mention in 
a dehcate and becoming manner of the doctrine 
j which he had embraced. But in his measures 
j as a ruler nothing of a Buddhistic spirit is to 
be traced : from tbe commencement of his reign he 
was agood prince. His ordinances regarding the 
sparing of animal life are more in unison with 
those of the heretical Jains than with those 
of the Enddhists. Thus althongh the Edicts 
of Asoka the Humane are only in part of 
direct importance for the histoiy of Buddhism, 
the labour spent on perusing them is not Icmt, 
because the traits of the Asoka, with whom 
we become acquainted from hi:^ own words, 
effectually counterbalance the caricature which, 
in the works of the Buddhists and others, is 
presented to us as the figure of the noble king.” 
The points which are here summarized are 
more fully treated in the preceding pages. 

The entire dissertation affords fresh proofs of 
the Immdng, ingeiin%, and ability of Prof. Kem. 


KALID-kSA, SEl HAESHA, AJfD CHAHD. • 

BY KiSHmlTH TEmBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B., ADTOCATE HIGH COIJET, BOMBAY. 


I think that the discussion which has been 
going on for some time as to the chronological 

positions of K a 1 i d 4 s a and S r i H a r s h a may 

be finally set at r^ by a passage which occurs 
towards the cdose of the B^kandanaMumdaJchddym 
of the latter. Speakmg of certain arguments, he 


of the second canto of Kalidasa’s JTw- 
tiidnzsttmihava, whence Sri Harsha would 
seem to have cited them. "We are therefore 
safe, I think, in placing Kalidasa chronologi- 
callybefere Sri Harsha; and hence Chand, 
if his words are inieipreted as Mr. Growse inter- 
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Sen*! sn^estion—tlmfc Chand did not intend 

to folow a strict dironological order in tlie emi- 
mem€oii-iscx?nwi Similarlj, I cannot agi^ee ^ 
wia Mr, Gmwm's sfetements ak>iitthe dates of 
KalidlsaandDandin. Prof, Weber lias | 
not yet made up Ms mind about tbe date of tbe 
former * A writer in tbe October number 
oftb© Cdeutia Mevwm places Kalidasa at 
alwni 100 i.c. f And in mj essay on tbe 
Mininam I bav© endeaTonred, with whatever 
fiiicx»sSy to sbow tbafc Kalida sa must be 
assign©! to an earlier period tban tbat wMcb, 
according to Mr, Growse, is imaniinoiisly fixed 
by modem scholars. J As to D a n d i n it is 
snificient to refer to Professor Weber § and Dr. 
B&bler, fj who place him in or abont the sixth 
centoy,—and not the tenth, which Mr. Growse 
thinks is the »rliest date to wMch he has been 
referred. And if we accept this date, it may he 
that the chronoIogicM order is violated as be¬ 
tween Band in and S ri H arsh a also. For, 
ilwrfc from the identification of our Sri Harsha 
with the Sr! Harsha who was invited to the Court 
of Adisfira or Ad is vara, we find the 
KMnima, refemng to a writer named Bhatfca, 
from whom it quotes the words •* W 

I have not the means for verifying tMs quotation; 
but if, as is possible, the Bhatta referred ho is 
B h a 11 a K u m a r i 1 a, who is generally as¬ 
signed to tile 6th or 7th century of the Christian 
era. t Sri Harsha must be later in date than 
D a n d i n also. 

Although, however, I have the misfortune to 
dificr thus far from Mr. Growse, I agree with 
him that the most natural conclusion to be 
drawm from the passage from the Priildrdja 
Ii.asaK is that in Chand’s opinion Sri 
H a r s h a. was a writer of considerable anti¬ 
quity. True it is that the passage is susceptible 
of explanation upon the theory sugg'ested by 
3;ibu Ram Das Sen. But, on the other 
liand, it Sts in very well, perhaps better, 
with the theory of Sri Harsha’s age which 
I have propounded. And furthermore, if we look 
at. tbe passage itself apart from either theory, 
it appears to me undeniable that the conclusion 
which one w.ould draw from it naturallv would 
^ ho supp>rl my sm^esfeion mther than the 

♦ S» W. ?oL 1 p. m, mi. xol III. p. 

t fes CritM Ko&es'sd 
t ^ is «f’ay 

I Mil Ant ml I. p. 2m. 


opposing one. And in this view, I apprehend, it 
was put forward by Mr. Growse. How against 
tMs, Babu Ram Das only • argues npon^ other 
data that Srt Harsha andChand were 
contemporaries. The inference which Mr. 
Growse has sought to draw from the passage 
itself is not shown by Mm to be illegitimate: 
for, even though the order given by Chan d 
is not the chronologically correct order, I 
still contend, as I have said above, that the in¬ 
ference of Sri Harsha’s having preceded 
Chand by a good many years may fairly 
be drawn. The only argument, then, of Babu 
Ram Das against the inference is that contained 
iu these words : “ The king of Kanauj here was 
evidently Jayachandra. . « . This Jayachandra 
and Prithiraja were cousins.” It appears to me 
that]^. Growse'has answered tMs argument. 
How is it ^ evident’ that Jayachandra was the 
king under whom Sri Harsha flourished? 
Babu Ram Das thinks it enough to say that 
Rajasekbara says so. But tbat, I submit, is a 
peiii^ Tbe very question at issne is 

tbe credibility of Rajasekbara. If Rajasekbara 
is right, cadzt qyuBstio^ -and Sri Harsha did 
flourish in the twelfth century. But the whole 
scope of my argument was to show that Raja- 
sekhara cannot be implicitly trusted, and Mr. 
Growse’s note adds strength to that argument. 
Surely it cannot be a reply to tMs to reiterate 
Rajasekhara’s statement on his sole authority 
and call it ‘ evident.’ 

By the way, it is somewhat remarkable that 
whereas Rajasekbara, according to Dr.^B abler, J 
represents tbe Pandits of Kashmir as treating 
Sri Harsha very utifliirly, Sri Harsha 
speaks of his work as 
^:§ 

One word with regard to the paper of Mr. 
Purnaiya, Ind. Ant vol. HI. pp. 29, 30. 

I His list of works composed by S r i H a r s h a 
i omits one, entitled Sthairyavichdmna, whicb is 
mentioned aSt the close of Canto IV". of the 
Naisli/idJmja, and which is also noted by Dr. Pitz- 

■ Edw'ard Hall in his Preface to the Ydsavtvdatid. 

\ Mr. Pumaiya does not seem to have had that 
i Preface before him. The question about Saha- 

■ j| Ind. Ant vol. I. p. 304. f p. 136. 

* See for one authority iTid. Ant vol. I. p. 309, 

' + See pp. 3, 4 of his paper as separately pubbsbed. 

+ This paa^ge is referred to by Mr. Purnaiya in his paper. 
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disomsM ' “° ”‘ 

THE WOBSHIP OP SATTA-NARArAK 

At za a common practice among the natives, when i self. He is thereW „<■ .. ., 


thej are ^ anxious to obtain any boon or to avoid 
difficulty and danger, to perform the worship of 
■Satya-Harayan., or the true ISIarayan, one of the 
names given to "Vishnu, It is customary to vow 
worehip to h im , under this name on the commence¬ 
ment of any undertaking, which is generally paid 
on its successful termination. For this there is 
no authority in theSos^ras.* nor is the divinity 
who is thus supposed to avert misfortune and to 
confer favonr specifically mentioned. His attributes 
and his credit have grown up spontaneously from 
the cr^ulity of the people, but the belief in his 
power is perhaps more widely extended, and more 
deeply infixed into the mind, than that of the other 
gods who have so long claimed adoration. The 
learned affect to despise him, but with this small 
exception he appears to be the current deity of 
Bengal. If a farmer loses his cow, he vows a few 
pndas of cowries to Saiya-Harayan: if a rich man 
institutes a cause in court, a vow is made to tMs 
deity, and if he be victorious, he performs the 
vow before the whole village. -The' mode of wor- 
ship practised on these occasions is exceedingly 
simple. A quantity of food is coUected and offered 
up to Satya-Mr4yan; a little book is read contain- 
ing instances of his having fulfilled the wishes of 
his worshippers, and of his having revenged him¬ 
self on them for some trifling neglect in the cere¬ 
monials of worship, or for having forgotten Mm in 
time of prosperity; at the close of each chapter 
the assembly clap hands and cry out “ Hari bol 
and on the conclusion of this recitation each one 
partakes of the food wMch has thus been conse¬ 
crated, and, with a firm reliance on the merits of 
tMs deity, prefers in his own mind whatever wish 
may be uppermost, and returns home. On this 
occasion, it is the practice never to collect any 
quantity of food, or to ofier any sum of money, 
complete, but always with the fraction of a quarter • 
as a ser and a quarter of rice, or three, four, or 
• five sers and a quarter, a rupee and a quarter, or 
any larger sum with the addition of a quarter. 

The books thus read are written in measured 
numbers in the Bengali language. The compo¬ 
sition is the work of some village- bard, and the 
matter is drawn from Ms own fertile imagination. ; 
The instances he adduces of the power of the god i 
are not founded on fect^ but are invented by him- ’ 




I seR. He is tlierefore at Hberty to exhibit the 
I deify under any form he pleases, and subject to 

■ all those Ignoble passions with which his own 

' exhibits is a 

piototjpe of hunself with the addition of bound- 

^ess power , and from tMs impure source are his 

^ believe 

(and they do believe with inconceivable tenacity) 
to fo^ anideaofthe inajesty, power, goodnei, 
and condescension of God. To the poor and igno¬ 
rant, those deities, however low they may be in 
the calendar to Brahma, from whom they expect 
immediate relief, to whom they resort on all occa- 
mons, whose anger they dread, whose power they 
attempt to propitiate, are all in aU. These are 
their only real gods'; on these they trust, and they 
have no particular thought about the other deities 
whom the learned have created. Each province 
lias a distinct work of this nature, in which the 
pramples are the same, though the stoiy varies. 
TSie number of works composed under this title 
WB have not been able to- ascertain; hut, since 
a^alimited seardh we have found more than 
eight, there is every reason to bdieve that thw me 

exqeedinglynnmerous. We herepresent the reader 

with the outline of one of these works. 

A poor mendicant Brahman lived at Kashi- 
pnra, who was in the habit of meditating on 
8at,ja-mrd7jan. On his way, he-one day meets 
this divmity, though himself unable to reco<mize 
him as the lord of the three worlds. Being 
accosts by the form which the god had assumed, 
he replied that he was a poor Brahnum who lived' 
by begging,—^had meditated at Satya-HArSyan 
for years, “whoi” says he; “though the sup- 

IwitM-of the distressed, makes not himsdf visifale 

to me, nor relieves my distress.” This awakens 
the oompassicHi of the god, who assum® his 
divine form of four hands and says, “I am 
Saiya-NArayan: knowing thee to he feithfnl I 
have revealed mysdf; I will banish thy pov^ 
and crown th« with magnificence if then wilt 
worship me with a true heart.” dfoe Brahman 
ovajeyed, makes his obeisance to the ground and 
^claims, “ My night ctf ^cRon is turned into 
anspkaous day. But how shall I, who am potn- 
and d^itnte, worship thee?” 31® god, smiling, 
said, “Kiiafc not tiiat mndh wealfh is required to 
pre^imte me; one ler and a quarter of a 
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fer and a quarter of milk, and as mncli sour 
milk, koney, ghi, and sugar as thou eanst obtain— 
ifitb these articles, worship me: after collecting 
tby friends and relatives, meditate on me in faith 
and offer up the articles mentioned. Having 
circumambolated the collection of offerings, medi¬ 
tate on me again with undisturbed mind, and 
thou wilt obtain all thy desires. Let the assembly 
reputedly bow their heads, and partake, of .the 
sacrificial wticles, contemplating me in the various 
ways their necessities demand: those who wor¬ 
ship me with sincerity shall obtain the accom- 
pMsiimenfe of all their wishes.” Saying this, he 
becomes invisible- , The Brahman, overjoyed with 
the interview, hastened to the town to beg, and 
to his great astonishment obtained extraordinary 
donations on the road, and returned to his house 
laden with the articles for sacrifice. He informs 
his wife of the joyful turn in his affairs, who col¬ 
lects her friends and relations together. In the 
evening the Brahman performs the sacrifice accord¬ 
ing to the directions of Harayan, and soon after 
rises to wealth and honour. 


'X---tsxiv*. J.UO 

was rapidly circulated. Hearing of the story, 
some woodmen assembled, and having cut wood, 
went t<j sell it that they might perform the sacri¬ 
fice. One of them, overcome with thirst on the 
road, lays down his burden and proceeding to the 
house of the fortunate Brahman inquires his oc- 
cn^MHi, the <*ject of his worship, and the means 
through which he had acquired wealth. The 
Brahmmi informs him that he is indebted to 
Satj»-Hw%am for his deration, and that his 
Baiadia cwqstaniHy fibred on his benefactor. The 
woodman malces his d>e3saiioe, and repairing to 
his^ comp^ons informs them of his interriew, 
aud that through the favour of Satya-Narfiyan the 
mendieaM Brahman was become lord of'^Mshi- 
pain. They unanimously agree to sell their 
woou, aud With the produce peifom a sacrifice to 
the bestower of wealth. Having sold their wood 
tr.ey collect the offerings, and on their arrival at 
home inform their wives of the events ofthedav 
and as^mble their friends, who, on hearing the 
«oi,, tad down in adoration to the wealth-givino- 
ttirmity. The ceremony proceeds, and each on^ 
inwardly revolving the object of his wishes, with 
a rename on batya-Tfarlyan, partakes of the food. 

wocamen b^me nch, erected splendid houses 
on horses and elephants, and 
whole was thereward of their devoSin. 
story Oinstrative of the efficacy of 
Satja-HMy,^ and the mW J 

s*^«»k»g,perfoni®a8aaiBceto H^jaa on 


the banks of a river. While engaged in the cere¬ 
mony a merchant lands from his boats laden with 
goods, and inquiring the object of the assembly is 
informed that it is to worship Satya-lSTarayan, 
whose attributes are beyond utterance, who gives 
children to the barren, wealth to the indigent, and 
sight to the blind, when worshipped with a view 
to the attainment of these objects. The merchant, 
joining the sacrifice, exclaims, “Hear what I 
desire. There is no son or daughter in my house: 
I fear I shall die childless—who then will perform 
my funeral rites ? I therefore beseech of Satya- 
Mrayan a son or a daughter. If I obtain either I 
will acknowledge his divinity. I will then worship 
him with splendour, and erect a magnificent monu¬ 
ment to his honour.” The merchant departs home, 
and continues for a long time anxiously waiting 
the desired boon. At length his wife presents 
him with a daughter, her hand resembling the 
rqoon, her waist equal in beauty to that of the 
lion, and of such an exquisite form as to attract 
the admiration of the three worlds. Infancy 
passes, and she arrives at the age for marriage. In 
the beautiful village of Khnchonpura a most 
desirable bridegroom is found; but the marriage 
ceremony is performed without any offering to 
Satya-Harayan, who is instantly offended. The 
father admits his son-in-law into partnership, 
departs with a rich freight, and opens a warehouse 
in the capital of the kingdom. Satya-Nar^yan, in 
the display of his vengeance, sends robbers to the 
place, who steal the plate of the chief man. The 
kotval perambulates the streets in search of the 
thieves, and not finding them sits downfin despair, 
trembling for the safety of his hand. In this 
juncture Satya-Narayan speaks from the air, and 
informs him that the two merchants had stolen 
the plate. The merchant and his son-in-law are 
bound and carried before the king, who seizes all. 
their merchandize and sentences them to twelve 
years^^^confinement. Thus to instruct mankind 
does Narajan amuse liimseK with mortal concerns. 

The mother and the daughter at home look out 
anxiously for them; and aro obliged gradually to 
^11 all their jewels, household furniture, &c. 
They make inqumies of every traveller, but gain 
no intelligence. They thus pass twelve years of 
t eir^ existence, after which they are constrained 
to enter into the service of a Brahman, whom the 
^nghter one day sees performing the worship of 
batya-lS^arayan.- She joins in the ceremony, eats 
e sa..rificial articles with profound obeisance, and 
puts up a prayer for the return of her husband 
and father, promising to devote her life to the 
^rvice of Karayan if he be propitious. The 
0 her cMdes her on her refcuru for the delay, 
en t e ughter relates the occasion of it, and 
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miscellanea and coreespondbnce. 


says that m this last ago of the ’tvorld Nilrayaa 
becomes incarnate and fulfils the desires of his 
followers. ^ ^The mother on this determines to per- 
orm a jmjd, and, after'begging round (>e town, 
sits down toife m the evening. While they are 
thus engaged, Satja-Mrayau, in the form'of a 
Brahman, appears ni a dream to the Raja who 
held the husband and father in confinement, and 
sajs, “Awake, 0 king ! I am Naraynn. If thou 


desirest the salvation of thy soul and tin- kingdom 
release the two men whom thou hast confined for 
twe ve years. Awaking in the morniiifir. the 
king sends for them, inquires their names and 
occupation, orders them to bo instantly released, 
and invites them to an entertainment. In retnrii 
ror his injustice, he order.- their boats to be laden 
from his treasury, and, begging their forgiveness 
for his inadvertence, dismisses them in peace. 

With sounds of joy the merchaut.s leave the city 
on their return home. Satya-Narayaa appears to 
tlmm in the form of a samu/dsl, and inquires with 
what their vessel is ladei.. They reply, “ With 
leaves.” The deity, offended at this dissi mulation, 
replies," So let it be then.” On this, all the gold is 
instantly turned into leaves, the boats become light, 
and the merchant is thunder-struck. The soifiu- 
law advises him to seek out the i.awv/ds(. On find¬ 
ing him, they fall to the ground and inquire of him 
“ What god art thou ? What incarnation ? Wliere- ^ 
fore hast thou blasted our hopes .S’” Ho asks in 
reply why they thins accost him, and denies hai inn- . 
done anything. The morchaiit savs, “ Thou Ins^ 
turned my gold to loaves.” Satva-Naraviu, 
smiling, replies, " Didst thou not, at the fir.st 
sacrifice, prefer to me a reque.st for a family, and 
promise me a golden standard.? Hast thou f.il- 
falied thy promise ?” This recals the circumstance 
to his recollection ; he puts his cloth round his neck i 
and intreats forgiveness, promising to sacrifice : 
^ the amount ofa lakh of rupees. Pleased with i 
his submission, the god repaira to the boat, and ■ 
with his mendicant jug sprinkling tlio lacliug.’trans- ' 
mutes the cargo of leaves to gold. The merehaut 


a? departs homeward, 

lib assist him in his journey through life 

m i l arnvalatiiie gli4t, the 

m rdanghter oveijoyed, throws down the sacrificial 
: food in her haste to meet her Lushand. Patva- 
. Aarayan is nginn enniged. and sinks the teat 

10 ^ winch contains her hiisbnml. The father is over 

: whelmed with distress, and taking hi.s daughter 

>« 1=1 bis arms, bewails their a.filiction. The daughter 

0. appears inconsoiabk. and determines to forsake 
>r !ue on the funeral pile. The parems attempt to 
o comlort her. and assure her that Nilrayan will 
d again be pi-opiticms. Niiraynn upon this speaks 
. : from be air "lour son-in-law has perished 
. . itoiigh the fault of your daughter; she threw 

- rp'rI siaiu her husband." 

Iho father falls on the groiiiid and iiiircats for- 
^ , givecos.s. Narayiiii replk.a, “Let your daughter 
I . return home and eat up tl.e fond she lia.s left. Till 
^ : this be done her husband comcs not to life." The 
1 ; daughter obeys his command ; the boat rises 'from 
; the water, and the youth is rc.stored to his familv 

^ : The fiithere.vpcnds a iakh of rupees in a splendid 
1 I f'-'ic-ifice to the disposer ofaffliction and prosperity. 

. . and erects a golden pennon. The book concludes 
j with the praises of Naiayan, and with a re- 
I commendation to all to avoid displeasing Mm, and 
j to repose the highest confidence in his favour. 

I From this specimen it is easy to observe that 
these legendary tales, absurd and monstrous as 
: they are, differ wholly from tales fabricated in 
Europe, in that they have an immediate object 
m view, that of etalting some kind of gainful 
: worship, and of infusing terror into the minds of 
those who, from any motive whatever, may be 
nnwfiling to fall in therewith. And when we 
consider that the gross ignorance of the people 
renders nothing in these tales monstrous or incre¬ 
dible in their view, it is easy to conceive what a 
hold these must have on the weak and snper- 
j stitious mind, and what a source of gain these 
: become on the one hant^ and of terror and miaeiy 
on the other .—Calrntta Jotmial, Dec. 24th, l^(k 


MISCKLLalNEA AND 

MfxlS AM) THACS. 

TheMinasofRajputanaiuid Gurgfion are essen¬ 
tially a criminal race, and number altog-etlior aboir 
8.000, in-e.qicctive of theMiuAs of Kiierarand Hchr- 
warii.^ They chiefly re.side in those districts of the 
I’attiala, Nabha, and Jhind States, which formed i 
theconfiseated territory of the late Nawiib of Jhajar, i 

androundabout Shajehanpur.intheBritishDistrict 
of Dehli. They are both intelligent andenterprising, 
and there is a feeling of clanship which leads them 
persistently to .=iympa‘hize with, and support the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

niemter.s oftlicir association who are pnrsurai or 
caplured for oifeneos against the law, and to en¬ 
deavour, by such sympathy and by a tender care of 
their Cimilics. todi.asuadctheiii from giving anv in¬ 
formation against their accomplices. This fellow- 
feeling, and the absence of all zealous cooperation 
with the efforts of the Thngi ami DaksHti Depart¬ 
ment on tho part of the native officials wher*^ 
those criminals congregate, make the pursuit and 
arrest of Mia4 Dakaits, and their associates of other 
tribes, not only most difficult, requiring the great- 
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‘tect and perseFerance, but the duty is attend¬ 
ed with considerable risk to those engaged in it. 
Colonel Hervey says that the Minas of Upper Eaj- 
piits&na are Hindus of the stmitest sect, and not 
only do Hindus of every denomination, high and low, 
drink from their hands, but all Tbakurs, Jats, and 
Ahirs will even partake of food which has been pre¬ 
pared by them. Brahmans and Baniyas alone re¬ 
frain from eating of their food, or drinking from 
their vessels. They will, however, drink water 
which has been drawn by a Mina, but not put it . 
into any drinking utensil. 

They never, under any eonsiaeration, intermarry 
even in their mother^s got (circle of affinity) except 
a remove of four generations. The installa¬ 
tion of the Mahar%’a of Jaypur on the throne is not 
considered complete, unless the ceremony of fixing 
the ithha, or mark of sovereignty upon the fore° 
head, is performed by the headmen of the two gots 
or subdivisions of the chief tribes. The entrance 
to the Maharaja's zenana is even guarded by Mi¬ 
nas, and they are also the constituted chaukid rs 
of the State.^ They do not, however, mix with the 
Pariyar Minas, inhabiting Kherwara, and who eat 
the flesh of young buffaloes. These people are ge¬ 
nerally employed as sansis or common watchmen, 
and are looked upon as the police of the district • 
but the term applies to them only, and not to the 
higher occupation, as guards, of the Chaukiddr Mi- 
nas. They are an unruly race, and committed so 
many excesses during the mutiny, and the period 
immediately succeeding, that it was considered ne- 
cessary to place the tract of country in which they 
principally resided under a special officer styled 
‘Superintendent of the MiiA Districts.'^ 


T -oj-isuncis. 

bpwml opemtions wet® conducted against them, 

T«r Ju t 

JVXtr, and by the rnlmr of the petty state of S&war 

“ Kherw&ra were inhab- 
ted by tte tnbe. The result was that they were 
^n^ly quelled, and they have since i=ttled 
down .0 the peaceful cultivation of their lands and 
--y of them now enlist in the MinU Eogfm^; the 

The Parivar soldiers. 

:heChauki.Jur AINms WPpVi ■ 

deterr«lfr:;;i“A^^^^^ and will only bo i 
and robbt-rv hv the ne' ^ enterprise of mid. ’ 

cnien. J: ; ^ falling 

upp« a.™ 

awgi ouad passage?.aiid fine wells. 


They maintaifi fleet camels,some of which mav be 
found secreted in their premises in readiness for an 
expedition, or but now arrived from some unknown 
raid,-cows, buffaloes, and goats are among their 
possessions ; they live amid abundance and they 
want for nothing; their festivals of marriage, and 
other ceremonies, whether of joy or solemnity, arc 
attended with lavish expenditure. Flesh is their 
food, and liquor their potation,—trinkets of goldand 
silver, and fine dresses adorn, on pleasure days, the 
! persons of their females. Gold and coral necklaces, 
eariings, and good turbans are the display of the 
^cn, bracelets and frontlets studded with various 
coins, ornaments, and parti-coloured garments the 
apparel of their children. Music and every require¬ 
ment without stint form the accompaniments of 
their feasts, revelling and quarrel mark their ’ter- 
mination. Plenty they have, plenty they spend, 
and plenty they bestow : there is no end to their 
charity. Ordinary people give alms to those who 
petition for it at their doors, but the charity of the 
Minas of Shahjehanpur is Sadddbart —it is perpe¬ 
tual—and invites all comers to partake of it. Corn 

andpro visions areliberally distributed to those who 

seek for them,—a village grain-dealer is their pur¬ 
veyor by appointment, his duhdn or shop is the 
granary from which all may be freely obtained, 
and a sddJiu (holy man) is their almoner. And 
with all this profusion and munificence the men have 
no ostensible occupation, no means from which to 
meet so much extravagance. The place has an ap¬ 
pearance of neglect and desertion from the con¬ 
tinued and sometimes prolonged absence of the 
men; a few men only are to be seen as if idly Bann¬ 
ering about, some women drawing at the wells, or 
children seemingly at play at dispersed spots. But 
a curious observer may detect that a close intelli- 
pnee is withal the part of them all—that the eve 
IS restless and watchful, the child is signalling 
somethmg.the woman’s song is the voiceofwarnin.^ 
whether by word or intonation, and that the man’s 

hangdog look cloaks quick furtive glances which 
connect him with persons who are peering through 
ti.e mgh thorn fences of the cattleyards which pro¬ 
ject rom each dwelling, or with others who flit from 
w mdow to wmdow or terrace of their labyrinthine 
u .^-ii.tt.rancan abodes, and ii anmster should be 
caueu. It will be found that the rolls are glaringly 

has been abundantly 
Ken. iiafc does all this mean, and from whence 
no .nose men reaOy obtain their livelihood, and 
'•Vitu so mnch to spare F 

subscriptions are 

nulmerr'"r>'“’ acquittal, or the an- 

sentence which may have been 

^ ^Pon him; and so certain is this course in the 

States that a Mina or any 
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wealthy crimmal may generally obtain “ not only 
the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly 
condemned, but may also inflict whatever punisli- 
ment he pleases on the accuser, tlie witnesses, 
and the judge.” 

Thags, as a rule, are more addicted to murder 
than robbery, and they are especially prone to 
Meghapanna Thugi—the crime of strangli ng or poi¬ 
soning parents for the sake of their children, wlio 
are sold in distant places, or to persons of the wan¬ 
dering classes, likely t? carry them away to far-off 
countries. Boys are generally sold for a trifling sum, 
Brinj4]4s often purchasing them at the rate of five 
rupees, or so, each. Female children are more pro¬ 
fitably disposed of, and are eagerly sought for by 
7T4th Gypsies. The crime is secretly practised, and 
' if the corpses of the victims should occasionally 
be s^n, little notice of such things is taken in the 
countries infested by these monsters, who, if they 
continue the inhuman practice at all, take care to 
confine it to native territory. Meghapanna Tfaagi is 
also followed by a race called Haiks, a low caste of 
men inhabiting Jaypur, Mdrw^r, Mewar,aiidMalwa. 
They travel, about as religious mendicants of 
the Hindu classes, but more generally as Bairagis 
of the Sar-BImegi sect, who ^.t at every one*s hand, 
and this disguise has fastened itself upon some of 
them to* such an extent, that they are still gener¬ 
ally Bair&gis even in their own Tillages, al- i 
thongh in caste they are simply Haifcs. In expedi¬ 
tions of TliSgi, they formerly went out in small iso- 


older iiiliabitants of the same countries by their 
mere physical characters. As a rule, they ar# 
more robust and muscular, from their more varied 
and nutritive dietaries, and from the grcati^r 
I amount of physical exertion which they undergo. 

I Ihey are more brusque and independent in man- 
I ner, and are said to be less social and hospitabfe. 
j They arc, however, easily distinguished by their 
j dress, by the absence of all marks and symbols of 
I caste, by their modes of salutation and address, 
j ami by a thousand minute shades of differencfr. 
j which those who have lived long among them easi- 
I ly distinguish, but which it would bo difficult fci» 
describe. The Miisalmans, when they appear«! 
in India, were inferior to the Hindus except as war- 
j riors, and even in this respect the early records 
show that they were frequently defeated, and when 
victorious purchased their victories dearly. Yet 
they acquired an influence over them by slow 
degrees during the last six centuries of their rule, 
which has even to the present day modified the 
manners and customs of all classes subject to their 
rule. They themselves have again been influenced 
by the natives of India so much as to change some 
of their ceremonial observances, and in some 
matters their manners and customs, to an extent 
which has caused Musalmans from other coun¬ 
tries, and some of the reformers amongst them- 
toIvct, to doaht if they genuine MusalmanH. 

Budu Miyah, the h^d of the secl^ of Fer%iB in 
Eastern Bengal, was a most remarkable man. 
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*hh matter with them. At the same time he 
eiaphaticiiilj disavowed all iiiteiifcion of being lios- 
Ifle, 'to the Goreriiraeiil so long as he and Iiis 
pfieple were permitted the religions freedom to 
wliieli tliej laid claim, and were not subjected to 
»ti| ii^Aslice and oppression. During the Mafcinj, 
he WM seised, brought down to Calcutta and im- 
pri:s#ii©i in the Alipore Jail, where I saw miich of 
Wffi. Tile ooiistaiit persecution of his, people hj 
tlieir Hindu landlords was, he maintained, the 
chief and* almost ©.nlj cause of the coostanfc affrays 
ifi wiiich tliej were engaged, and in many in- 
nlAfimi of wliicli, life was lost and destruction 
of.propertj ensued. They were due to attempts 
to extract from them illegitimate ,ccsses for pur- 
f»i€s which they abliorred. , The marriage of a 
sou or daughter, the expenses of a Hindu iestivaf, 
llioendowmeiife of a shrine, the cost of a pilgrimage, 
aiidererj possible occasion on which the land¬ 
holder had to lavish wealth on purposes eonnected 
with himself and his religion, was made a'pretex.t 
■ftr «wiag the ler%i''tenantry., It would be 
a long story to lell how the .Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of 1733' a m.^iSure which .has operated pre- 
jiididaiy in .ia«iy ways on the richest provinces I 
oflhs I,ndmE.Empire-~coiiiMned with their reck¬ 
lessly extravagant habits and utterly careless 
.regulation of.iheir own affairs, gradually .ruined 
the Musalman landholders and load mao'imfees j 
and imnsferTOi their territorial possessions^to the ' 
Hiadas., who now own them.; so .that in Eastern 
w.Mle the cuIfeivatorB of the soil are almost 
Mahttsmadaas and' ,Por%ls, the'"land- 
holdera and men tiling most of the offices about 
tile «mrfes are as geacmily Hindus. The con- 
mn&mm rf Mnmhimx pride or ignorance* and 
bring snbjasted to- Hindu mpacity, 
can readily imaging 
hy m wU hme^ Mved among them; and this I hold 
wrnmmMim of most that has caused the 
be i^rd^.with distrust and sus- 
It IS no lii»l on the integrity and anxious 
^mim U do justice ©fcor eniirts in'those pro- 

^hmgh |»i*et!y unintend^, j^nlt of ^ 

them deoamnE, and that the poor ignorant, op- 
pi^s^ misguided, andTioknl^MusaW often 
|^^est■o^ue wall when very extenuaiinij ciream- 
if not rijsolute jastift^tion from iiis print ' 
mftigaie theap|mrent 

turpitude of hk nets. Th^con- 

S* exiteme, the assertions of . 

^ cleverness of 

the admiXtmtion 


! . measure Oriental actions. That the Feragis were 
■ not hostile to the British Government in the 
[ manner and to the extent preached and practised 
' by the Wahabis, was shown by their passiveness 
during the Mutiny. So far as I know, not a man 

- among them joined the rebellious sepoys or gave 
: any trouble to the authorities when so great an 

■ : opportunity presented itself, had they been really 

- ill-disposed; for there was not a single European 
I soldier in the Eastern Provinces for many months. 

I This was, in my belief, in uo way due to the impri- 
i sonment of their leader, as he himself informed me, 

I and I had and have no reason to doubt his honesty 
j in this or in any other of the statement.s which 

; he made to me. The occasion which gave rise to 
hia putting me in possession of the tenets of his 
; sect was indicative of his straightforwardness. 

, Tile Peragi prisoners in one of the Eastern jail.s 
: refnsed to wear the prison costume at the time al- 
j lowed, on the ground that they could neither pray 
I nor eat in a garment with a seam in it, alleging 
I that it was opposed to one of the precepts of their 
religion. I at once asked their leader if this was 
the case, as the order would not have been enforced 
had it infringed any article of faith. He assured 
j me that it was not, that it was distinctly a Hindu 
j practice, advocated in ignorance by his co-reli- 
I gionists ; and the communication to them of his 

; decision at once put a stop to all difficulty on the 

subject. He then gave me his book, explanatory 
of the tenets of his sect, and pointed out what 
rrally was enjomed in all such matters. The 
Mnsalmans of India are particiilarly exact in 

life-infancy, 

childhood, and old age, marrying and giving in 
^mage, religious festivals, death and burial. 
Most of their ceremonies, when based upon the 
t2oran, are similar in character to those preached 
in Arabia and countries where IslSm has not been 
contaminated by too close contact with other 
creeds Among the peasantiy and rural popula¬ 
tion of India, and in most towns where the Mn¬ 
salmans and Hindus have for centuries inter- 

TOmgled, vanons Hindu practices have crept into 

their ceremonies, which orthodox Muhammadans 
strongly disapprove, and Musalman reformers 
endeavour to expurgate. As a rule, Mnsalmans 

being 

falcated by their religion; but in the Lower 
Provinces at least, intemperance has, I amassnred 

beomemoreprevalent amongthemthan it vras 

when I first went to India. 

exSsm ‘*‘® P'»®‘J®® ®f 

’niles are 

beW in charms mid amulets, and 
^ to magm for the purpose of discovering 

unknown thmgs. Exorcism is generally enjoined 
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to command the presence of gemi and demons, 
who are to obey the behests of the exorcist in 
^nsmg desired events to come off, to establish 
fnendship or enmity, to cause the death or iniury 
of enemies, to increase worldly prosperity, to 
command victory, and, in short, to accomplish all 
wishes, spintnal and temporal, which the votary 
may desire. The casting out of devils is still 
practised, and the belief in evO spirits generally 
entertmned. Many years ago, when sailing from 
Port Louis to Calcutta, I saw the native super- 
cargo Qi Chittagong Musalman—every evenin<y 
visit each comer of the deck, burn incense and 
mutter a prayer to drive away evil spirits. Amono' 
the passengers was a weU-known Chinese mer! 
chant of Calcutta who laughed at the supercargo 
for his behef in spirits, and yet burnt a joss-stick 
himself to keep away ghosts in his own cabin. 
The rales regarding tra-elling are fnU of singular 
suj^titions. A general belief is entertain^ in 
an mvisible being moving in a circular orbit round 
the world, who takes up his abode in different 
pl^ on different days of the month. To ascertain 
this, and from this to calculate when it is lucky to 
set out, in what direction the journey may be made 
securely, and when it shonld be avoided, tables are 
constmc^ and calculations are devised. If a 
^rson Trishes to proceed on a Journey on a Satur¬ 
day, he is to eat fish previous to starting; for his 
wishes in that case will soon be accomplished. If 
on a Sunday, should he eat betel-leaf before his 
o^artnre, aU his undertakings will prosper. If 
on a Monday, should he look into a mirror, he will 
speedily obtain wealth. If on a Tuesday, shonld he 
eat coriander seed, every occurrence will happen 
agreeably to his wishes. If on a Wednesday, 
shonld he eat curdled milk, he will return home 
in good health and with a large fortune. If on a 
Thursday, should he eat raw sugar, he wiE return 
mth ^nndanoe of pearls and precions stones. 
There are propitious hours and days in every 
month, and there are also evil times which shonld 
be avoided, and rales are laid down for ascertain¬ 
ing them. In the same manner the making and 
wearing of clothe, the fashion of the bearl 


, town, and have obtained already results w*ch 
repay me for the tedious journey, and the not 
less tedious stay m this country of sand, bad 

water and gmnea-worms. A large portion of the 
Ehan^r consists of palm-leaf MSS. dating from 
area 1 40 to 1340 A.n., which contain also Brah- 
^m^ works, chiefly Karyas, Mtakas, books on 
Atoar^ ISyaya, and Grammar. One of these 

Tothis gives ns an unknown work of Bil ban a 
D*" Kasmirian Bhatta, wheie 

PamhtUiM is of frequent occurrence. The poem 

niTrf’i™ ^ °r eulogy of the famous 

Ch4lukya king of Kalyana, yikram4ditya 

I s^med Tribhuvanamalla, while the last ’ 

I the eighteenth <»nto, treats of B i 1 h a n a ’ s per- 
I soml history. Its title is Vikram.&n.habhidMnam 
j Kamjam or Yihramdfikach<iritam. 
j I beHeve the Chilukyas of Kalyfea are known 
I exclusively through their inscriptions, and it is, 
therefore, of the highest interest to find a descrip¬ 
tion of their deeds in a literary work. This 
interest is heightened by the fact that B i 1 h an a 
was the Yidy apat i ofVikram4dityadeva, 
and that his testimony possesses great weight, as' 
that of an eye-mtness orcontemporaryof the evLts 
described by him. The Cliarita begins with the 
cation of the Ch41nkya race, and enumerates the 
kings of the modern linedeseended from P a i 1 a p a. 
The firet kings are dismissed with a few slokas 
apiece. But the reigns of Ahavamalla and 
S o m e s V a r, the former of whom was Vikram4- 
dityadeva’s lather, while the latter was his elder 
brother, received greater attention. Vikra- 
m a d 1 1 y a’s history is not complete, as the 
w.as still living when the poet wrote. The last 
canto gives, besides B i 1 h a n a’s personal history 
notices of Harshadeva of Kasmir, ofhis 
predecessors, and of his successors. B h o j a of 
Dh4r4 is mentioned several times, once as a 
c^tmnpora^ of B i 1 h a na ’ s, whom, however, he 
did not visit. The poem is written in varfona 


The MS. is mrt d^ed, but was boaght 
at the end of the 13th century byKhetmalland 
Jet8ingh. I shonld say that it was written 


Pilggi 
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a good HUTober of nseful books, and some novelties, 
among wbiob I may maition a Eamna of King 
B b o j a, dated Sake 9d4, or IIMO- a.d. 

The Y a t i s here do not possess mnebmore than 
what we have got in Snrat, They are very friendly 
ajid eomnmiiicative. The Panch of the 0 s v a 1, to 
which the great B h a h d a r belongs, is very tough, 
and requires frequent admonitions from the Ba wal, 
but, I beleve, finally we shal see everything. 

J. G. Buhlee. 

Jesalmer, 2Bt.h Janmi.7^ 1874.' 


Bie,—I n sales of cattle (cows, bullocks, buf¬ 
faloes) in this part of the country, it is usual for 
the seller to take a small quantity of straw in Bis 
liand, and put some cowdung upon it, and pre¬ 
sent it to the purchaser. This completes the 
Im:^in. The woi'ds used by the seller are, For 
desire for money I have no right to the cow,” orI 
have a right to money, and no right to the cow.” 

H. J. Stokes. 

Weffajpuiam^ February 1874. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TAMIL METHOD' OP 
N AMIN G THE DAYS OP THE TTEEK 

Beschi, in his Tamil Grammar of the common 
Dialect, mentions the fact that the Tamilians 
iwkon the days of the week as seven, and name 
them from the seven planets, in the same order 
that we are aojnstomed to but he gives no ex¬ 
planation of the method adopted for so naming 
them. I had the foUowing given me by the Bev. 
Dr. Caldwell many years ago, but from what 
source derived, I cannot say. His na me is a snf- 
fioeat guarantee of its TOrredn^s. 

1. Ptei) Sani, &tnrday. . 

2. Jupiter Viyimin, Thursday. 

3. Mars Sevvfii, Tuesday. 

f* li'y%»n,'SnBisy. ^ 

Tmm . Yelli, Friday. " 

; 4 Mercury " Man,Wb&^d%. 

Moon Tingal, Monday. 

, 'Kwrih 

^ how, according to Hindu notions, being 
snceessiTely by a planet, by counting tte 

^ b^ day % each pJaMft bdongbig to it in 

tbBafe«eordfer^n*»fe tba* appnrmfc 

ois^ce from the earth), it will be found that 
•l^n day isBain^by the planet which governs 
ns jiret feoar. The first 25th honr is the first 
how ot the first day of the week, Sunday (Nvfi- 

yaru), and counting with the 2 oth as the first of 

the s^na senes of-24 hows, the next 25th will 
the dfe.n for Monday (Tingal), and so on to 

the- rest of the week. 

Miidrtis, F^hruary 1874. 

C. F. Ejekiset, 


MOSE8 AND THE HEBDSMAN. 
Translated by B. Behatsek, M,GF. 
Ifesnavi of JelMl-aldyn-Bumi, 2nd Duftiir. 

Aif [ J \<^ (^1 

J fjjo 

^ iSJ '■♦'it’ iy J, 

jiy^ ly ly- 

C.^ Ia. f WJ c>5 J 

ey® fj of AilK Sj^ 

-» ^ ijPjj 

J ^ 

etV 3 ^ ^ ^ *r .r*^ 

J aj J J. j U. 

^Ub y 3 jy- jf 

^yo y tyl 

e>" J tsr o->Uj 

^yJ^aJ| ts*“ y 

>>iyf iji>« «■ {_riif 0 ct.«s 

wo. oxif jiji J 

2f 13 

jtiiJ o«iyj tj. yj C-..I JiJ I 

jlij 

ijS toiS" (y y jitS ^ 

"^y tjl'WO y yy 

“^ly t5jU 

y Ij 

'j 6^y ^ lyij (^oiL y 

b (3^ ‘>3^-i ojf y'jf 

(yj| O.»0.e uy 

aiiiy ai4»'yU 

•^1 jjlo cla_>j ss ^i|o 

ly J JiJ 

,^0 y-j<> 

‘^-i oxok yuj&:. 

-J y 'i lyji y ^ h 

J Ij i O IAao jO Oa. U. J 1*-^ 
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jf ^ oJ^jJ jl ajL^ 

-^jf o.«»| |5,5 ^Ij jj 

jl 0^1 ^^1 


Jl lSIj jI ho 

,^ft^ 31 

_;J tj ®i 


<i*5 j./ iz^yc ^;| 

4ii' j! jy^j ^oJu ^yo 
‘^! S>^ ^ a5;;f 

fV wil cjf 

U ^^xif ^ 

<3jj «*» ij/_^.j J^ 

«UJ=b* ^j,^ y 

<dJ j iyo (_jj 


CUxo 1 

e/vo 1 

iJ ois* jj m ^ 

'.*Wa5 

I 

e/®/® J 


A/ 

ujUj 

J 

e Oowf 

^*hls 

lylU, 

f^3 


UA 

, 'CXm* I 

^3^ h» 1* 

U> j 

■0*44* 0 

c:A.w»f 

<jH^t 

A yv o 

a*, jO 

^1 

Ijjl oJjJ J J 

tz^l 


jl tj i^yo J 

<xJij 

ClMmjl 

«v»f 

Aj? 

iST^j jf 

Aj)r 


y iAm«| 

J o/jl 

A|j 


Og. ^ x> ^ cui» 1 ^ ^ Lx 

iJ^J' 

^ i.;y 




jj y 

3 J 

CUftJ 

>^y ^ 

^ i !j 

auLx 


J 

^ j^iJi ^4i 


loA* 3 

,1 ^j- 

yr* **T tr^ J 



1- jl IjU 

..Jf'... 

loij 

LS^f 

cj.xy 

A J tf Iji 



w^^y 

A> (j-ijj 

«/ 

Otjs 

Al ^ b -.(J 

u 

o 

^sMp OCWf 

fit 


yji~ IjAjt 

(HI Ij^Sj^ 

fj y 

(A 

J jf (Aj*^ 

r* y 

o^jiy 

J ,t ijji. 

j4 

jli Jj 

tA Ji 

J Jjj ji A 


jli. jj 

Aj^ 

J ‘Ijj jI a 



J jt (3^ 

y J^J vA Jl tA 


ijij, ^^ilx^l I 

^ ljibo,l» 

ID ^i*-j ji ^ b j,j 

tylis J lijj^ l>)Al f¥ l-^b 

IjJ^' J p!j-^ !j ^jy u 
J (*iAf fjj JJ 6 U 

•ijJ u Oi? 4^^ 

C«o^ J4 sSijfj 

yy (jijjs jiASi, 

•j jjl-'Ol J JiUJl ^Jjj 

jAT ^;jj« (^Iji^ jjl 

Jj^jf Cf^ Jis jl ^ijf 

jjy Ij U^ ^ 

lalii'i vl'^1' 

cjl->ljj J cjLj. 4ii^ 

^j^ cAbr Ijjl^lc 

-A= J 5;»y- e>(jij Xj_rf 

A* UjI ‘^y liia. y 

y-o ijjf Aifjz ^ ^ 

I v^ jl I J*-Tu^y* 

‘^ly yj! vA jl iti^ trii 

4^ e»jj^ j4 

V 0 u-iyjf y 4^ 

j^OU^ j*«3 y 

yj i^'^y ‘St^v 

A*A3f jAp cii« 

: iiia ^ l^lSACo 

Once Moses saw a iienisiimii on tfee rc»d. 

Who thus exckimeiO Qpd I O All^K t 
Where do you lire ? Maj I your sermnt he 
To sew your overcoat, to comh your he^? 

O God, my lilo I sacrifice to yoii, 

With all my children, all my kin and goods ! 

' Where do yon live, that I your head may comb, 

I Tour qniit may make, and thickly sew yonr ec»t 
j And if some malady yon overtake, 

I I wonid your comfort he, as kinsfolk shonid, 

. To kiss your hands, to rnb your little feet; 

When sleep, yon want, to sweep your little pfece; 
A onr honse if I could see, I aiwayg would 
I Bring oil end milk Mch eve and morn to yon, 
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Likewise some cheese with bread and greasy cakes 
So nice with leaYen or with ciirdled milk. 

These make and bring I would each morn and e/e; 
I would supply and you might eat the food; 

My goats would all I sacrifice to you; 

My exclamations all are prayers to yon,’’ 

Thus senseless that poor shepherd spoke; 

But Moses said:—“ 0 man. whom do you m'ean?” 
He answeredHim who has created us. 

Who has produced this earth and wheeling sky 1 ” 
Moses replied:—Your head is going daft: ” 
Eslana you left, an infidel you turned; 

What idle and blasphemous words are these ? 
Your mouth with cotton ought to he gagged 
Your unbelief wil fill the world with dust; 

Your infidelity revives the Dibadin. * 

In need of quilted coats and socks you stand. 

How could such things befit the Sun ? 

If you these ravings do not cease, 

The world will be consumed by flames; 

If fire has not appeared, then whence this smoke, 
This life so black and spirit so perverse ? 

If you believe that God a bounteous giver is» 

How can you belch out such Stolidity ? 

A stupid friend is like an enemy. 

Such adoration God does not require. 

To father's or to motlier’s brother do you speak ? 
Of body and necessities to God Most High ? 

Milk is the beverage of a growing youth, 

And trowsers are required for the legs; 

But if a human being you did mean, 

Has not God said I am he, and he I ? 

When I was. sick ye visited me not: f 
Mot only he; but I was sick also.” 

To him who neither sees nor hears your words. 

To man, I ay, they likewise nonsense are. 

To si^k unkindly io a bosom-friend 
BadMS the heart and friendship kiUs. 

If fatimah a man you choose to call, 
rhough males and females both one genus are 
He win, should he be able, drink your blood. 

In spite of his mild temper and religion; 

Fatimah is a praise in female names! 

.yplied to men it is like wounds of spears. 

To men their hands and feet all comfort bring - 
i he purity of God they would defile, 

Eb uuh'§oft^‘n /j?, hegfifkih not, J 
But givetli life to parents and to sons. ' 

All bodies must be witnesses of Him; 

For, everyihiug produced here ben^th- 
u and must corruption bear, 

PK-I»Jaailie wm 

i IVeis a traOitioB fisat God siid tJie aboro word& 


But made it is, and must a maker want.” 

He said“ 0 Moses, you have sewed up my mouth, 
By this repentance yon have burnt my soul.” 

He rent his clothes and heaved a fervent sigh, 
Towards the desert looking, sped his way. 

A revelation Moses heard from God:— 

“ My servant you have driven away from me; 

You have arrived the nnion to prepare^ 

And not for separation’s sake : 

If help you can, abstain from severing, 

Divorce I hate more than all other things. § 

On each man I his nature did bestow. 

To everybody an expression I impart, 

Which seems great praise to him, but blame to you; 
He thinks it honey, you as poison deem ; 

It light to him must be, and fire to you; 

But roses bright to him, and thorns to you, 

What he deems good, as wicked you condemn • 
What he applauds, you often disapprove; 

We from pure and all impure things are free. 

As well as from anxiety and speed. 

I man have not produced for gain of mine, 

But blessings to bestow on those who worship me. 
To Hindus their expression serves for praise; 

The Sindhis by their own expression laud; 

Their adoration does not make me pure, 

They also pure will be and shedding pearls. 
Externals, words alone we disregard; 

The soul within, its state, must give account; 

At hearts we look, whether they humble are,' 
Though speech "may perhaps too bold be; ’ 

For heart is essence, speech but accident : 

Thus qualities are not essentials. 

But why so many words and metaphors ? 

Flames, flames I want, comform yourself to them ; 
The fire of love you in your soul must raise, 

Burn up your meditations, all your tropes. 

0 Moses, formalists quite different are 

From those whose inmost ^uuls do burn with fires I 

Always to glow befits the lovers’ hearts. 

Mo taxes, tithes are asked from empty towns, jl 
If sin he speaks, do not him sinner call; 

If martyi^ed and fall of blood then wash him not: 
Blood martyrs better fits than water does; 

Ihis wmng outweighs a hundred-fold reward, 
n the Kabah the Q.eblah cannot be looked at. f 
hat matters it if divers do not ^ork their feet ? 

\T^ trom tile inebriate, 

^ ^ ^ clothes; can they be asked to mend ? 

hrom all religions love’s belief differs * 

The lovers’ sects and rites are God alone. 

ie.^« Mos- 

witto the KalMb cSofS ™ 








AECILEOLOGICAL XOTES. 


hough much has been written about ihe 

HP rv/I « ei .. • . -r-T.,, 


ttVU'Liif tile 

T o d i‘i s of the Xilgiri Hills of late rears, 
and their remarkable funeral ceremonies hare 
been carefully and vividly described by Lieut.-Col. 
T. Marshall in his handsome volume, “ A Phn’nri. 
hffist am.-yd the Tadds and by Lieut.-Col. 
VV. Boss King {Journal of Anthroindw/.:/, Xo. I.) 
and others, yet such is the antiqmrian and 
ethnological interest of the subject, that another 
^untof their most striking observance, “a 
dry feneral,” may not be altogether super¬ 
fluous, especially as each account may contain 
some point that sKpped the others, and the one 
now submitted records an instance earher in 
date than any already described. In December 
1854 I went to ‘assist’ at the “dry funeral” 
of two T o d a s, one of whom had died some 
months^ before; but it is the convenient and j 
economical custom of the tribe not to hold a 
grand solemnity till two or three have died and 

then make it serve for aU. The following Lies 
were written ate each day of the oemnoniaL 
The spot was seven miles from ‘ Ootacamand,’ont 
along the Paikura road leading from the former 
pkee to the Wynad, where less than a mile to I 
the ^st of it there was a laige circular cattle- 
kraal, and near it a solitary T o d a hut with its 
peculiar waggon-headed thatched roof. The kraal 
was enclosed by a stone wall sinking on the 
inner side below the level of the ground, the 
floOT of the circle being four feet lower than the 
rar&ce without. The largest number of the 
Toda race that I have ever seen were assem¬ 
bled by the kraal and hut—nearly 200 men, half 
as many women, and swarms of children • so i 
numerous were the latter that, contmry to’the , 
pravalent impression,* I was then persuaded i 
what snteequent observation 
i 


ASCH^EOLOGICAL XOTES 

Bl J. WALHOUSE, late 3I,C.S. 

I.-—A TjfJit 

iten about the groves and patches of woo-J, or where 
= of late years, , could escane. and „ .. ' 


> : and a long time was .spent in cha^ 

e mgimd heading them. At lust thev were can-h 
• ; and di-agged towards the kmal, s^-en or eig.h 

■ : J- odas clinging to the honi.s. neck, and heat 

■ j ot each, weighing them down, whilst others 
j pushed behind, amid a great shouting and howl- 

! “g- Two bnffaloes were thus drago-cd intc 

■ i the kraal through the entrance, across which 

strong bars were immediately put; the other 
buffalos were dragged up to the wall, pushed till 
their forefeet rested on it, and then shoved head 
over heels into the kraal. AU this time the 
i o d a women were sitting in clusters hr the 
I hn and near the kraal, wailing and weeping 
j mce^antly. They reminded one exactly of 
I the keeners at an Irish wake, and their' erv 
was like the keen. Like the poorer L-ish, too, 
they could command tears at wiU, and as the 
tormer, when gathered at a wake, may at one 
moment be seen laughing and chatting, and 
the^ on a neighbonr or kinsman arriving and 
, the lamentation, begin to clap their 

. hands together and shed torrents ofteara with 
turn, so these Tod A women were now talkma- 
nnconeemedly, and then aU at once sobbing 
wadmg, and streaming with tears. They were 

loaded with ornamente-massive armlets, mostly 

t'L!’ Shapes, said 

o be worth fifty rupees and more; necklaces also 

of which a lai^ ronnd 
gold fell, two mches m diameter at least, was 
suspend^. Some of the women had broad gold 
pieces, Venetian and Spanish, hung rolnd 
them necks; thes^ they said, were talismans 
or heirloo^ from which they could aeyer part’ 
and must have found their way to the Hills fixim 
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into tlie kraal, a T o d a was suddenly taken witli 
stomack-aclie, and tliere was immense lamenta¬ 
tion over kim. He seemed desperately fright¬ 
ened, and retired into the hut, where his stomach 
w'as rubbed, and much made of him, the T o d a s 
continualiy going to see how he was. The games 
then began. A dozen or fifteen stout T o d a s, 
disrobed saye their waistbands, sprang into, the 
kraal, flourishing their heavy clubs, and drove 
the animals round and round, belabouring them 
ftirionsly. At times five or six would, rush 
upon a bufialo, seize its long horns and bear 
down its head with all their weight, raising 
their feet from the ground, thns holding the ani¬ 
mal down fast, and quite subduing it. This 
was repeated several times; the bufialoes were 
cruelly beaten with clubs as they rushed about, 
and at times the whole interior of the circle pre¬ 
sented a confiised whirl of men and hnfialoes 
careering about in frenzied excitement amid 
oust and hoarse shouting; the men eluding the 
horns and charges of the bufialoes with marvel¬ 
lous address. The principal object of this exhi- j 
bition appeared to be that the men might dis¬ 
play their strength and agiHty before the 
women. Some ^counts describe the object to 
be the affixing a collar and bell round the ani¬ 
mals' necks, bnt this was not done on the 
present occasion. After these exercises there 
was an interlude of dancing and singing. Six 
men stood in a row, each holding a club sloped 
over his shouldei* in one hand, and his neigh¬ 
bour’s hand in the other. A similar row stood 
close behind the first. The two rows then 
marched round and round, revolving on the 
same axis and vociferating Imu ! Imti! with a 
tone between a shout and a grunt. This lasted 
; tame, then fomimg a circle with joined 
hands th^ moved round with short jumps, both 
feet from the ground, stfll to the tone of haul 
liX'i! The scene conveyed an idea of somethincr 
immeasurably primaeval and antique. One 
coMid net but imagine tliat such mav have been 
the rites that went on under tlm shadow of « 
iw-rman ct Gaulish forests, and mav have been i 
wirnessed on British downs by cultivated Eo- 
:;tf of half-contemptuous 

which EngHshmen now watch 1 
.ncse savage ceremonies on Indian mountains ' 
0. ^0 may seem ro 

and prehistonc, the 
which are knives and arrow- 


heads of stone and chipped flint. After~the 
dance followed a feast; round the hut stood 
an immense an-ay of large chatties, baskets 
and bags brimming over with rice, and large 
quantities had been cooking in a tuft of 
trees close by. The T o d a s-men, women, and 
children—seated themselves in knots and semi¬ 
circles on the green hill-side near the hut and 
ki-aal, and a number passed to and fro from 
the cooking-place under the trees bearing to, 
each his or her mess of rice with a lump of 
curds on a large green leaf. Talk and laughter 
abounded. The sun shone brightly over the 
green slopes and valleys chequered with groves 
and hollows feathered with trees; eastward the 
horizon was closed by the high ridge of Dodda- 
betta, on whose lower flanks some of the white 
houses of ‘ Ootacamund’ could be discerned. 
Around sat the groups of the primitive pic¬ 
turesque race who seem on these isolated moun¬ 
tains to keep np the semblance and manners of 
a vanished world; the men taU and bronzed, 
with high bold features, and thick clustering 
sable hair; old patriarchs amongst them with 
‘hoary beards in silver rolled’ and Cato-like 
profiles; the women full-limbed and stately, 
with harmonious features, soft dark eyes, and’ 
long raven-black ringlets falling to their shoul¬ 
ders; all gracefully wrapt in white clean mantles 
bordered with twoor three red .stripes. The whole 
scene appeared aloof and detached from the 
present world, and one seemed for the moment 
to have a vision of Arcadia and catch a glimpse 
of the Golden Age. Hext day, soon after noon, 
the rites began again. Several long danoe-s were 
performed by nearly the same dozen or so of 
men as on the preceding day, and in the sa.mo 
fashion, except that some were danced within 
the kraal, and then two long slender poles, like 
fishing-rods, were brought, having a hunch of 
cowries tied to the top, another to the middle, 
and a third to the butt end of each ; a cluster 
of five or six men gathered round each rod, hold¬ 
ing it njiright amongst them, and moving round 
and loimd with short Jumps. The bufialoes were 
then again driven about, and their heads and 
hoiTis seized and weighed down, but much more 
languiffly than on the first day. Whilst this 
vras going on, a meagre, pale, haggard-visaged 
T 0 d u, assuming to del —possessed with 

the god paced np and down outside the kraal, 
at tmios breaking into a trot, with arms thrown 
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out imd eves shut, gasping- oat hrokea w-r.r.k at 
intervals. Presently tJiree or&ar otliers. touched 
with thesame joined him.and ali flonnced 

up and down, waving their arms, pantiaa-, and 
occasionally breaking out into words which were 
eagerly caught np by the smronndiag Tod -t s 
who regarded the proceedings with great Av- 
dy; one grey-bearded old Tod a, standing in 
front, addressed questions to the inspired men, 
and listened eagerly to their incoherent answers’ 
which he passed on to the bystanders, who in 
their turn spread them around as oracular re¬ 
sponses. About four o’clock the end approached. 
A Todil brought red clay and danbed the’ ■ 
side-posts and bars of the entrance to the kraa> I 
with red stripes: then a party, preceded bv two > 
or three with childi-en, who seemed especial : 
mourners, probably near relations of the de- i 
ceased, went down the hill below the kraal, and ' 
after a little time returned bearing two clean 
cloths, such as they commonly wear, folded and 
carried tray-wise each by two Tod5s, -with 
some fresh earth strewn on ^h. These con¬ 
tain^ the “kerdr i .the bores, hair, and 
sknlb of the deceased. They carried th^ 
round m a sort of proce^on, and then went 
down into a patch of wood hard by the but 
where a small hole was dug in- the gronnd, into 
whieii the Todil cliildren bowed their heads, 
and some babies were put and lifted out again! i 
Earth was then taken out, some thrown aside , 
and some sprinkled on the folded cloths which ' 
were kid by the hole, recalling the solemn I ’ 
dust to dast’* of Englisli burials. ’Diiriiig- all ! ^ 
this along incessant wail wr.t on and robed I i 
moumfuly along the valley. The cloths, with ^ 
the earth strewn on them, were thm brought s 
up to the kraal and kid at its entrance, before I a 
which another hole was dag, into which heads e 
were again bowed, and a small black rod set up i ci 
and presently taken away. The wraried and ' tl 
subdued buffaloes were then seized each by the m 
boms and head, the Imrs at the entrance o^ 
removed, and an animal dragged out to a small pa 
pyramidal rough stone lather like a lingam- di 
stone, csdled iardm W, set in the ground a i dii 
short distaa« up the hill-sMe. Here the buf- j mj 
felo was held down, and a ytmug boy afaw^ it ! 
behind the head with the back of a narrow- I ! 

bkded axe, droppi^ it, and whiki it was dying im 

the boy bowed his head npon its frontlet be- an 
tween the horns. It was thenrolkd over, and | nae 


..• 1 . b*,„d .to z 

to : to It several times, and so did some others. 

; ILe reaming buffaloes weio then dm<rged 
' out and knocked on the head, and their qnfrer- 

m : the two folded /.-CO ^ 

J'M. with their heads turned inwards, and a 

in ' to? .b°-^--h;ads on 

: J® frontlets, and on the earth on the 

: great weeping and kmenting. The 

■ i 0(U women sat in couples by the hut with 
‘e . fotohead pressed to forehead, sobbing, ciring 

■ : and uttering broken exclamations. This star-o ff 

: the ceremony, which again impressed one with 

“ * from^r ° °*^*'^*' t'®™°teness and separation 
^ ; from the present epoch, then came to an end 
a retreated to the PaMm ‘Bungalow’ some 

n four mles distant, there to wait tiU the final rite 

i rode again to 

> tim mght was clon^ess, the stars 

i I wf". brightness seen 

only on the Hdgms, the half-moon had passed 
er mid-height, and the wild many-folded bilk 
stretched around silvered with her Ifoht or 
steeped in black shadow; over all brooded the- 
deep silence of the mountains, and the gmss 
underfoot was crisp with frost. Arrived at the 
I place. I was directed tea higher hOl at a short 

j *st^“ce,onashonIderofwhieh,nearthetop,there 

I was a tuft of trees with a circle of stonS near 

wheaer the circle was ancient or of recent con- 
struotum, as the rite that took place within is 
; aa important mstonce of the connecrion of stone 
I cmefa with existing obssrrances, and, if the 
c,toleswe^anci ^4 ^otdd presumably connect 
j beTodas withtheoiherallied “prefakioric” 

over the Hdgms, to none of whichdo the T o d 4 s 
pay any regard. I am inclined to bdieve'the 
was «o< ancient, but I only saw it in the 
Am nneerfain %ht. and it did not occur to 
Bm to mvestigate the point, the importance of 
which did not present itself till Itmg after mid 
I new that spot again. Be it ’as it 

B^y, this nse of skme eirdes m fimeral rites by 
weristing race « a foot to he ranked with tfe 
t«8e<ffminiatee kistvaens by the moimtamiri^ 
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of Travpnkor and Orissa, and the Knrumbas 
and I r u I a s of the Hilgiris.* A large conconrse 
of T o d a s was gathered by the circle to which 
the ierds and cloths, several vessels formed of 
large joints of bamboos filled with grain and 
ornamented with hnnches of white cowries and 
a few silver coins, rattans bent to resemble bnf- 
tklo horns, a bow and arrows, ornamented nm- 
brellas, two or three large knives, and some other 
things had been brought. Three or fonr fires were 
lighted within the circle, and the \-arions objects 
placed on them and carefiaDy burnt, except that 
the coins were detached feom the grain vessels 
and removed after the fires had beg m to blaze; 
The women sat aronnd in groups wailing and 
sobbing, with forehead pressed to forehead, and 
the men raised a long-drawn monotonous howl- 
ing'cry of I may here remark 

that though late accounts of To da funerals 
speak of K o U s attending with their rude mnsic 
and taking away the dead buffaloes, none were 
present at this funeral; nor do I know how the 

rareasses were disposed of. Wimi aft the objects 
Imd been consumed and the fires sunk into em 
h^, ashes were scraped together and put 
into a hole mthin the drele near the entrance 

overwhich a stone was rolled. The moaning and 
ceased, and a dead silencewas ob¬ 


served ; all the Tod il s gathered round, closely 
wrapt in their mantles, and looking, in the dim 
light, like an array of spectres; the dawm was 
appearing in the east, and the mooA had just 
gone down behind a high, black distant peak 
from the side of which a bit of her sonthenl 
Hmb still projected. Then a taft figure stept 
silently into the circle, and lifting a chatty with 
botli bands above bis bead, dasbed it to pieces 
upon the stone, and every man, woman, and 
child present, in swift and speechless succession 
stooping over the stone, touched it with their 
foreheads, and, hurrying down the hill, vanished 

like ghosts into the shadows beneath. The dawn 

was widening, faint twitters began to arise in 
the woods, and the hoarse belling of a stag came 

up from the vaUeyfe below. Far around stretched 
t e wild peaks and ridges of the mountain-land, 
looking dim and unearthly against the pale 
morning skies; and westward, through deep m 
glimpses were caught of the wide regions 
of Malabar overspread with an ocean of white 
level mist. More strongly than ever was the 
convicfaon borne upon tbe mind that bere bad 
been witnessed rites that, with bat little change 
may have prevailed "in the dark backward 
and abysm of time” the only vestiges of which 
survive m the flmt knife or mysterious cromlech. 


BY r MALDEVA of JODHPUE. 


^ M or beard, and tber^ 

n^e irf the ^hboaring diiefiains would give 

inm a daughter in marriage. Heendeavomed 

to coutoct 

- He parfacalarly endeavoured to obtei a 
of tie Bhati Chief of JesaJmir. but 
that chief refused. Bio Mfildeva 

weary of life, determined to nerfopm Tu», ? 

a j - ™ pertorm pmance of 

desmpt^ and sbonld this fed, to 

^ Kfiai^He 

to the Himilaja mounta^^ 

Jogi and desired him to 
Maldeva dmaandcdaheardsmj » fcofm. 


.fcea^ wonld grow. Immediately on placing 
Itml^asdirectedhyMihideva, a magLeeJ 
^toche and flowing beard sp^orfli. 

retn his adoraiioiB. 

turned to Jodhpur, and, there collecting an 
™y, marched stra%ht npon J^lmir to be 
on the Bhiti. On arriving at Jesal- 
t^ op^smg forces fonght for one day 
with doifotfiil success; but on the nei 
Bhati Chief made overtures to the 
^o, saying that he had refesed him his 

^ ^ or mens, 

that now he had so fine a monstoehe 

ias'lv j Pleasure, A truce was accord- 

danoJif.* ^ “anted to the Bhiti's 

^^,wh^ name was Fmi. TheBhati 
-be^v^lns daughter, who was of aimrnla 

W f-:--—---^ 





beautj, a handsome dowry. When night dre^ 
near, Rao ilaldeva, who had partake 
copiously of wine, retired to the palace aUott© 
to him and his bride, to rest, and as he fona 
his bride had not arrired, he sent his Ifazir t 
snmmon her; fant she did not come, sarine tha 
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Wagkoji’s hrfjesse. The meigkbottriiig ckief- 
tains repwmclied the tends for going ther^ and 
tie Jodhpar Elo also asked his tend why ali 
til© bairds and poets went to ask alms at Kotra. 
The tend replei, ‘‘ If poor people go there, 
wimt fault is that of mine ? The Rao replied, 
If yoa are my true hard, destroy the Kotm 
Chiefs liononr in the sight of the bards and 
fxets, and I will bestow on yon much wealth 
and vilages.” The Jodhpur bard accxirdingly 
\¥cnt to Kotei to ask alms. When he drew near, 
Waghoji Rathod advanced to meet him with 
great pomp, and begged him to allow Mm to 
allot him a residence. The bard repHed that 
lie suffered from, heat, and would therefore 
prefer to alight in a garden, "Waghoji was 
much distressed, as there was not a single garden 
in Kbtm, and, as the water was a hundred cubits 
below thesurfkje, it would be impossiMe to make 
one: he therefore, rather than not give the Ba- 
rot what he had asked, determined to commit 
suicide. Awrdingly he said to the bard, 
^^ifenmin here a few momente unlil I shall 
tetehyou the key of the gm^en; so saying, he 
entered ^ his hou«, md told BmuM of'his 
tonble, and seizmg his sword was abont to bury 
it ^in Ms heart. BramM seized his hand and 

said, “There is no need to die: come let us give 

Mm a garden wh^ein to Might/* So ^yMg 
she took the .sword from his hand and said, 
■‘Yoke the mH; I wiQ make a ^sraaden Hire 






And tte Mgap Cr^ier* shall grow Hiere. 
Wagho, c»nie to this gardaa^ 



■ toffie, 1 wiH give jou a gardea whereiii to 
a-s^ut ’ Thejtheaweatona litiJefiiraier, and 

Bmaiiui eamesajbesonghfeMIhMfeTO ioaid W, 
^ requested lum to nudeeia that spot agar- 

•iea ^naltethatof Idar. MSliSdsva at once 
«ase4 STOh a gwdai to ^pear the*e, «jd 
BraiBludBeci»da»liMdtoaiBgiiith^^ ^ 

Barol conaderod mthia himself 


► 3r%Br Frf i» thsaame <tf the Betot 


people are aided by tie gods. It will be impos- 

sible for me to dishonour them, and if I try to 
do so, it is I who will suffer: ’* he then accepted 
Waghoji’s gifis and repeated the following duho 
in Ms praise:—^ 

fiFt ^ W 

The chief of forts is Kotr^ and of fortresses 
Jesalmir; 

The cMef of queens is Bharamade, and of princes 
Wagha, lord of men. 

Another poetalso thenpraisedWaghojithus:— 

317% ^ ITF^ 5TOU 

% 1 T % T T ^ nSW- 

He bas made honour as it were a robe, 

And &me as it were his coronet; 

Having made a feast he bestows the horse: 

Snch a caie is Wagho Eathod. 

To retnm, however, toEaoMaldeva and 
Uma. The Bhatiani, after throwing down 
the dish and bottle of wine, took an oath that 
Maideva shonld be to her as a fether or 
brother, and that she wonld never consort "with 

him, and so saying she left the palace. M a 1 d e V a, 

seeing her anger, endeavoured in vain to pacify 
her andpersnadeherto stayjbutshe returned to 
her other’s house, saying that she would never 
depart from her oath, and that she would never 
return. Next morning EaoMaldeva,in much 
wrath, returned to Jodhpur. TI m a ’ s fether, 
however, fearing that Maldevamight attack 
him on TJ m a ’ s account, sent her after him, but 
on reaching Jodhpur she still refused to see 
Maldeva, and consequently was-allotted a ' 
separate palace. Eao Maidefvatried in many 
ways to soften her, and promised to bestow on 
her Imids, villages, jewels, etc.; hat U m a re¬ 
mained obdurate. EAo MAldeva, in this 
strait, sent for his Barot and entreated Iittw 
in some way or other to soften Uma. The 

Barot agreed and said," I wiU go to her palace, 

and do what I can to persuade her, and yon 
wmeyiiaier after I have bemi there a short 
time/’ On this agreement the Barot went to the 

B h a t i a n i ’ s palace, and loused and flattered 

her until she was so pleased that she offered to 
bestow on him a {uesmt. The B&rot, how¬ 
ever, refused, saying; «I cannot take any- 
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thing firam you, as you Hve like an ascetic; 
you neither dress richly, nor do you adorn 
yourself, nor do you consort with the Eao; 
nevertheless if you will first dress richly and 
adorn yourself, I will accept a present at your 
hands. The Bhatiani accordingly put on 
her robes and rich jewels, and was about to 
bestow a gift on the Barot, when Mo Mal¬ 
deva entered the palace. The B4rot then 
excused himself, on the ground that it would 
be disrespectful of him to stay in the presence 
of the Eao : he therefore took leave. The Eao 
now considered that he ndght endeavour to 
peisnade the Bhatiani to be less obdurate; 
he therefore approached her, but on his ad- 
vancing. Urn a jumped from the palace window; 
fortunately, however, some bales of cotton wer^ 
beneath the window, and she feU on these and 
was unhurt. She then made an inward resolve 
that if the Eao leaped after her she would 
relent, but if not, that she would steel her heart 
against him. The Eao, however, did not fol¬ 
low her, and she returned to her father’s house 

at Jesalmir in anger, nor, as long as Eao Mal¬ 
deva was alive, would she be reconciled to him. 
Eao Maldeva married sixteen other wives, 
and after a long reign, in which he conquered 
many cities for the Eathods, was finally forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Akbar. When 
the Mo was seized with Ms last illness and lay 
on his bed, he sent to the ESwuM saying that 
he knew he could not live more than ten days 
longer, and that .he wished to know who of 
his sisteen R^s would bum with his corpse. 
The Eanis, however, unanimously refused, and 
a Bhat who stood by said, “Rone but the 
BhUtiani will bum.” The Mo said, 
Wtat pleasure 1ms she had in our marriage 
that she should bum with me ? Had we passed 
our life happily together I would have sent 
for her.” The B4rot said, “This is tme; still 
let us send for her, lest it should be said that 
so^ great a Eaja as yon burned without a single 
Bani to accompany him.” The Mo therefore 
sent a man mounted on a fleet dm "dary, with 
his turban, a bundle of betel leaves, and a letter 
to Uma, and directed him to say that Eao j 
M a 1 d e V a was dead, and had sent her his tur¬ 
ban. The man reached Jesalmir in a day and ^ 
a half, and on his arrival there IT m.a received 
the turban and rose to prepare to go to Jodhpur. S 

The following verses are repeated in herpraise:— 


^ ^ %rpr 5 T 5 Ti% 

W ^ ^ 

^ 5rrsr arat §% iFfr 

^ ’Twu iSr ^ 

The chief of fortresses is the Mo’s fortress, 


before whose splendour the moon loses her 
light. 

Todhpur fought gallantly with MMpit Chitod, 
At the time when nine hundred umbrellas (i.e. 

kings) fell, the fortunate one obtained the 
honour. 

The black message arrived that the Raja of 
Mandowar was dead. 

Having he^ the news, and that the day for 
her bnming had arrived, U m a S a ti, 
Taking the turban of Eao Maldeva, tied it 
round her neck and rose np to hum. 

Hma’s sister-in-law said to her, “You have 
had no happiness in your marriage with the 
Eao; w-hy then should you be so ready to bum 
with him?” trm& rephed in the foUowino- 
kavzi :— ® 

^ 55r3r fjflr ^ 

irr^ ik 

' 55r5T 

^rr^f 

JirT ii\ii 

Bor that honour for which Hamir died in battle 
at Eanthairbhar, 

For that honour for which Fatal died in Pave- 
gadh, 

For that honour for which Eao Chonda died 
at tbo fall of Nagbor, 

Kanadade died at Jhalor, aad Dudo at Jesal- 
gadh, 

To increase the &me of ancestors, and for the 
sake of preserving the purity of one’s raw,— 
&rys S ati ITm I the MocUtehi, -for the sake of 
this honou’’, it behoves ns all to die. 
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To this her sister-in-law replied, “What 
yon say is tme, bnt where one has not enjoyed 
the happiness of marriage it does not behove 
one to die.” TJmS then nttered in reply the 
following hmit ;— 

^ tiwr 

^ TO TO 

»n?T ^ ^r?:5r ^ 

irr^ ^ f?[^r TOW apT w 

# 

^ WIH <f¥iT:RHr TOT qTT TO 

^ii\ii 


Ifrom iilie fear of deatL. Dnryodhan, entering into 
the water, lost Ms honour. 

From the fear of death the Pahdavas snrrendered 
the fortress of Hastinapur (Dehli). 

From the fear of death Vikram, though a 
Kshatri, ate a crow. 

From the fear of death Eavana tied his life in a 
sunbeam. 

Yet the very terrible body like flame (of death), 
this flame must be endured by our body flice 
to fltce. 

Hearing of the death of M a 1 E a o tMs speech 
utters U m a. 

After thus speaking, U m a. refused to listen 
to all attempts at dissuasion, and, going to Jodh¬ 
pur, she mounted the funeral pile on the death 
of E a o M a 1 d e V a two or three days after her 
arrival. 


MUSALMAE EEMAHSTS IE THE SOUTH KOEKAE. 
BY A. K. NAIENE, Esq., Bo. G.S. 


III.—Ghaul. 


1 am now able to give a few details as to the 
ancient city of C h a u 1 and the connection of the 
Musalmins with it: buttheshortaccountthat lean 
supply should be looked on rather as notes wMch 
may help others having more acquaintance with 
the district to work up a complete history of it. 

When the Portugu^e came to C h a u 1, in the 
flrst years of the sixteenth emtory,. it was 
a gr^t diy belonging to the kin^om of 
Ahmadnagar, which during the century 
attained to independence. The Portuguese 
always <^11 the king Eimmaluoo—no donht ftom 
EM^ul-Mahk, one of tim great men under the 
l«fe king of the united Dekhan, and father of 
the founder of the Ekim Shahi dynasty of 

Ahmadnagar. C h an 1 at this time had a 
with Fersm and the Bed Sea, and 
with B a h h o 1 almost mo- opolized the trade in 
nerses, wMch from very ^arly times had been 
most import^ to the Bekhan kings, whether 
Hmdu or Muuammadan. The richness of the 
suks man^^d thei^ is also mentioned. 
0 .wmg .o the rivalry of the kings of G u j a r a t, 
Anmadnagar, who shared 
SIS TT^ it to 

. ^^i^eep ongood terms with the For- 

“1508 the W 3 

J aad Igypt aitepei into an 


and their united fleet attacked the ships of the 
Portuguese, which were then lying in C h a u I 
harbour, and after an obstinate flght defeated 
them, the Portuguese acknowledging a loss of 
140 killed and 124 wounded, among the killed 
being Bon Lorenzo d’Almeida, the commander 
of the fleet and son of the Viceroy. Soon after 
this thePortuguese had a factory at 0 h a u h and 
in 1520 they got permission to build a fort, which 
was not of any great size, and is probably that 
which stiU stands just inside the gateway open¬ 
ing onto the landing-place at Revadanda. 
Owing to the constant alliance between the 
Ahmadnagar kings and the Poriuguese, 
Chanl for many years escaped the evfl fate 
which fell on B a b h o 1 and the other towns of 
the coast. for whereas B a b h o 1 was four times 
burnt and plundered between 1508 and 1557, 
G ha u 1 was never even threatened with hostili¬ 
ties until 1557, when a misunderstanding 
arose, Giving to the Portuguese demanding per¬ 
mission^ to build a fort on the rocky promontory 
ofKorle, which is opposite toEevadanda 
and commands the whole harbour. TheMnsal- 
mans, while expressing their willingness to 
negotiate, seint a large force which took posses¬ 
sion of Korle, and began to fortify it on their 
own account. The Portuguese ships prevented 
much progress being made with the fortifications, 
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und shortly afterwards an arrangement was m^e 
that Eorle should remain as it was. But in 
1592, when the Portngnese took it hj a sadden 
attack^ it is described as one of the strongest 
forte in the world, weU provided with warlike 
stores of all sorts, and with a garrison of 8,000 
men; some of whom, however, were in camp at 
the foot of the hill. In 1570 the Mnsalman 
kings nnited against the Portngnese, and then 
a veiy large force of the Ahmadnagar 
troops besieged Chanl, or*rather Reva- 
d a n d a, where the Portngnese had, apparently, 
a considerable settlement outside their fort. 
The number of elephante and cavalry mentioned 
by the Portuguese as forming part of the besieg¬ 
ing army is quite incredible. The siege 
’ terminated, after a very severe struggle, by the 
conclusion of peace and an offensive and defensive 
alliance between Ahmadnagar and Portugal, 
From the end of the sixteenth century, however, 
the Ahmadnagar kingdom gradually fell 
to pieces, and it would seem that, the Portuguese 
having made so greataplaceof Re vadanda, 
Chanl naturally decayed. Reither place is 
mentioned as being attacked by the Maratbas 
until tbe final expulsion of the Portuguese in 
1741. Ogilby, whose work was published about 
1670, describes the fortifications, and gives the | 
following rather vague description of its na¬ 
tural products and temperature :— 

* The air at Choul is more hot than cold: 
the soil thereabouts produces all things except 
raisins, nuts, and ch^nute. Oxen, cows, and 
boraes are hei^ in great numbe^^^^^ 

It is not nec^i^ry, now to say anything about 
its history under the Portoguese. Though the 
older city was eclipsed 1^ Re vadanda, yet 
Ohaul appears to have bemi moie fortunate 
than D a b h o 1; but all three cities are now 
equally unimportant. Indeed, from the whole 
of what must have been the site of Chanl 
being now occupied by cocoanut gardens, 
the frw rums that remain are almost com¬ 
pletely hidden. There are, however, the re¬ 
mains of a small hut apparently strong fort 
dose to the mangrove swamp which cuts 
off ihe village from the creek, though not more 
than two or three feet of the walls are left 
in most places! a mosque of good size and 
d^gn, hut of nothing like the pretensions of 
that atHahhol; and a stnkmg building call^ 

, tbe Hama iT fikM na, in v^y* ite:* preservaiicHi. 
Thh interior ki divided into three circular cham- 


bers, the central one being of considerable size, all 
apjarently constructed for baths, andeach lighted 
by a circular opening in the chpola above. 
Besides these, there are a considerable number 
of ordinary Mnsalman tombs, and a few domed 
on^, and remains of large bouses and other build¬ 
ings, of wbieh, however, only the foundations, 
or in some cases the plinths, are to be seenl 
Rom the large area over which these remains 
are scattered, the city must probably have been 
a very large one ; and though the mangrove 
sw^p mentioned above would put it fer below 
B a b h 01 as a port, yet the conntiy behind is so 
mu<* more open that the situation is naturally 
mneh better fitted for a large city than that 
ofDfibhol. 

I have in my previous articles attempted to 
identify the routes by which in Mnsalman 
times traders and travellers would reach the 
capital cities of the Dethaa from the chief 
ports. It seems natural to suppose that the 
first stage fi-om Chanl would be up the creek 
to Rob i-As tarn i, but I couH hear of no 
road from the latter place to the Ghats, nor is 
there any well-known ghat anywhere above 
that latitude. Bnt in walking from E o h i to 
Nagotn4 and passing nuder the hill-fort 
of Auchiigadh, I noticed that its battlements 
are distinctly Mnsalman, and at Nagotne 
there is a stone bridge which is generally 
spoken of as of the time of the Peshwas, bnt 
which certainly looks more like a Mnsalmiin 
wor^ while it is needless to say that the 
Maratiia Government very seldom spent their 
substance on such peaceful wwis as now 
<»me under the general head of ‘ commnnica- 
ti«ms.’ Prom NagotnS there.is eaqr water 
TOmmnnication witii Panwel, where there 
is a large MusalmMi communify, Md which, as 
is well known, is the nearMt port to the Bhor 
Ghak That is known to have been one of the 
most ancient passes into the Bekhan, and as 
Chanl was, after the division of the Bekhan 
kingdom, a port of A,hmadnagar, the 
route to the Bekhan would naturally be by a 
norfhem gbit. It seems to me. iteefore-«. fair- 
conjecture that the chief route from the Bekhan 
to Chanl would be by theBhor Ghii to 
Panwel, thmtcely boat dovin t^e Panwel 
riv^ anA up tim Nagotir# nvtgr, fi«ai 
Bigot n& to Bohi six miles by 
and thence to C h a u I by water again. This, 
though a cirenitous route, would be certainly 
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an easy one ia the days of no roads, and to 
those who are not parttooka: about time would 
be a Tery pleasant route, eren now. I may 
mention that the lai^ Tilkge at the month 

of the Paawel river has a distinctly Mnsalman 
name-SMhilMz-and timt there is a consi¬ 
derable Mnsalman popnlatum at Nagotn^, 
though at C h a n 1 there ia now scaroely any. 

I mast taie thk opporwmiiy rtf lading a 
little, chiefly in the way of correctitm, totheac- 
countl gaveofDibhol, and oneortwo other 
pk<^ in the RatTiSgiri districts. I find that 
an the troveHersofthe 17th centary mmition 
it a b h o 1 M stall a great place, though much 
decayed. Sir Thomas Herbert says, “ The houses 
are low and terraced at the top ; an old castle 
and a few tempi® are now all she boasts of." 
andelslo says that its principal trade when he 

trade with the Bed Sea and Petsian Gnlf banc- 

now almost stopped." He also describe Wan! 
jam (Bnnjarm)^ with caravans of 500 to 1,000 
bullocks, buying wheat and rice in the Kontan 
Md seilmg it again in Hindustan; fant tins, if 
true at all, could only have been an excep- 
tiona ®se. Ogin^, ^ his EnglishAMa., pnC 
Imbed about 1670, gives a picture of D S b h o 1 
which I am bound to say coaid never have beeJ 
the least like it, for it shows a' 
by low bills. ~ “ 



1 T ’ " ttK3SK|iie now staadiiir 

tuo^h they look more like fortified towers, Z 

route from Bij a p n r to D d b b ol, 90 leagues 


by the Kumbharli Gbkt and Chip a Inn, 
which be calls a gr®t viUage, very populous’ 
and stored with all manner of provisions, 
owing to all goods brought from the Dekhan 
going hence to D a bb o 1. This disposes of my 
theory that aenaml «mte to Dabbol was 
probaHy by lied and the Amboli Gbit, though 
of ccmrse traveflers going more to the north 
may have taken that route. PinaUy, it is in¬ 
teresting to notice that the earliest Portuguese 
^tonans d®eiibe Gohagur, eight mil® south of 
DibhokasthoBay of the Brahmans, ‘ be®use 
many Brahmans dweU thereabout’—a deserip- 
iaon which would aj^ly equally weB now. 

I We found frequent mention of the river of 
harepatan in thePortuguwehistorians, 
and trom no mention being made of any fort 
at its month it must be Msumed, 1 think, that if 
^^re was any at Gheria or Vijayadnrg 
(V^ziadroog) it must have been an insi<roifi! 
cant one. It could otherwise scarcely ha-re es- 
raped mention, for it is recorded that in 1564 a 
P<mtugn®e v^l lay off the month of the river, 
and between 5th February and the end of March 

more tW twenty trading vessels belonging 
to the Gnjarat ports and bound for Kharepa- 

^an, bnm^ them and putting the crews to 
This shows that K h a r e p a ia n must 

sW kllK imM lll»» g,, q£ 



'B&l fiS & L. 

-snaeiiiMy ill coil- 

necfaon with the pirat® frequenting the riv®. 
^h of Bombay, He Barros only mentions, in 

fas fecnption 0f tile coast in 1505, a o t n « 

Choul, Babul. Sifardan,Ceit:pove 

W Carapatan. Of th®e Chaul and 
Da o..olaro called dti®, and ranked with 
isnrat and Goa. 


PROP. LASSEN OH WEBER’S DISSERTATION ON THE RUflviiCA 

TEiNSLATED FEOM THE GEEMA-X BY /X 1 T ^ 

tmn, !®t nnhiisbwJ A.. o_j ‘ LLD., Ph-D 


.-ijsuai iiijs gEBM 

ite new edition, just published, of the 2nd 
S Sanskrit Prof. C. Lassen’s 

fft!? mnitdm at pp. 502 

El T The 


it, •oa !aa propo«d »ae 
^vre regardmg its origin which diflfer from 
toose hitherto held, and with which tone onlv 

^Pted)lamnnabletoe.pre®mrit! 

toe oldest form of the story of E4ma 
^ Wore us m the Buddhistic JDaiaraiAn- 

fo r expr®®s. 

^ poetical form, not the struggle of the 









Aiyan Indians -n-ith the aborigines, but the 
hostile attitude of the Buddhists and Briihmans 
to eachother;* third,RAmais to be identi- 
with Balarama, the mythical founder 
of agriculture, and that S i 14 is the deified fur¬ 
row; fourth, that the abduction of SitA by 
R ii y a n a, and the yictoiy of the second Rama 
oyer his elder namesake, are echoes of an 
acquaintance witL the Homeric poems ; feiallj, 
that the present form of the poem is not to be 
placed before the thii^ centuiy a.d. As regards 
the first point, it may be regarded as true'^tiiat 
the now existing oldest form of theRania-legend 
is pi^ented in a Buddhistic narrativ'e, aceoiding 
to wMch R a m a, with his brother, and his sister 
S i t a, is banished to the H i m a v a t. But this 
naiTOtive^ appears to me to be a misconception 
or distortion of the Brahmanical original, due 
to the Buddhists, who represent the sister as 
following the banished prince—a duty which 
elsewhere is only regarded as incumbent on the 
wife. This conjecture would be raised to cer¬ 
tainty if it should be discovered that any vers^ 
of the Edmdyam were to be found in the Bud¬ 
dhist narrative. Secondly, attention must be 
recalled to the fact that in the Rdmd^ana, 
with the exception of one single passage^ no 
allusions to the Buddhists occur. In the pas¬ 
sage referred to, a H a s t i k a is treated with 
contempt on account of his reprehensible, prin¬ 
ciples ; but this word,-moreover, does not neces¬ 
sarily denote a Buddhist, but can just as well 
:ipfer to a Charvaka, or materialist. But, 
l)esides, the passage is interpolated. It is fur¬ 
ther to be considered that the powerfol kjng^ 
doms in Southern India were ruled hy kings 
of Brahmanical sentiments^ and that conse¬ 
quently an attack on the part of the Buddhists 
could only proceed from the side of Cejlcui, 
the history of which is correctly hand^ down 
to us fix>m the time of the second As ok a, 
and only relates wai^ of the Cingalese kings 
with the rulers of the opporite coasts. A 0 ^. 171 ^ 
the Brahmans alwaj^ accumtelj distmguisli 
Befcw!^ tte ^oad and tto tiihrd'- 
and thieee* mno ground for regwdimg 

a ■ divia© perscm^cs^oa, of agricsui^^i A». 
ttealoiy of the first Rtmm is- fe. het-lbwtti:: 
in a wc*Ie' irhicli, 

no referent whate ver- to 

Tidi^ Wli^ler, Jit.st&ry Jniim^ vsd. fl, n, St,, m 

m tl» Ailjreya BrtAmMmk hm m- am 


M3 


> ishnu. It wifi be impiMsiWe to d^^the 
histoneal character of the Pitboid (S) f 

clnded m the circleof the avitiiira.^. Chi the same 
groaad I consider myself bound to accept as 
an hirtoBcal personage the [Da-FlSarn tid 
ama. As soon as lie tros trm?ported Into 

natnmlly foi- 

owed by Sita, whose name of itself led to her 

b^t^ed into a daughter of the Eanh-into 
a deified Pnrrow. Again, the assumption thtt 
the flight of Helen and the Trojan war were the 
prototypes of the abdaeiion of S i ta, and of tfie 
«®flict aro^d Lankil, appi»rs very pam- 
doxieal.: I* P«snp|W8«, fortimr, an aeqaaint- 
with the Homeric jxieras, of which there 
IS no proof whatever. Among a people one of 
whose chief weapons was the bow, it was 
natural that stories of heroes who conquered 
their foes by superiority in tb© ngg rf this 
weapon should be invented. By means of this 
style of comparison, the accomi of Arjuna’s 
defeat of the rival suitors for Draupadi’s Wd 
through his superior skill in archery m%ht be 
asonbed to Homanc influence. Besid^ a com- 

psmott of the circle of tate current amono- the 

two nations would not be quite appropriate, 
as in idle BSm&yam the abduction of S i t ii 
form an important part of the story, while in 
the Homeric songs the rape of Helen is indeeti 
mtrodneed as the motive of the war, but is 
nowhere described at length. PinaJIy, aitbonerh 
lam still conv^d that the Indians have de- 
ny«ltiien: ssoiRao^ signs, not from the Greek 
but feom Hm ChaliW astrologer^ the artro- 
nMafedA^oomwiagin the BdmSyam have 
no fiaiQfe an pn>e& Ilie refermice to the Va- 
V»®/!8 ami. dakaa^aa powerful natkms in 
thamorthesa nqgkn, o®ly show®, strictly speak- 
inj^ iii^ ttewa- r^koas ware known to the 
bat not thafcth^ had ^eady 
esWiK^ in that qnartert In 

confeiaB^f witit, views oa.idtc h^ory of 
Ihdmit poetry, I: r^ard as admiarilie tlm 
of Ae hisknr^ rf £ssmm 
ttrarngmif I* IflflJ Htat tlw-feing'rf that, oow^y, 
IIdmoda>T&, eansed ihe Rdurfya**®, with all 
its-, ^pwxde^ Uf: b» read to him. 'How^natth, 
SBOBW- the eaiati^ poem was-' cennpoeed will 


. t ltimaategto twrtim 


bj the 
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NOTES ON SOME PROSODICAL PECUMAEITIES OF CHAND. 
BT A. F. EUDOLF HOEENLE, D. Ph., BAN^AEAS. 


As an edition of C li a n d * s Epic, tiie Pritbiraj 
Rasan, hm been commenced by tbe Bengal 
Asiatic Sroiety, it may be of some service to note 
some of tbe most striking peculiarities of tbe 
verse-oomposition of C b a n d tbat I bave met 
in tbe coni^ of my imdmg of • bis epic. J» 
it fin Be, 1 may remark tbat it is a well ^tablisb» 
ed rule in Hindi prosody tbat consonants may 
be donbled in owier to produce a lengib. where 
tbe word naturally bas a short vowel. Tbe 
ol'servation of this rule will smooth away many 
seeming irregnlarities of metre, and it explains 
also the cause of a not uncommon kind of 
various readings of tbe different MSS. For 
different careless scribes often omit these merely 
metriiml doublings at different plac^ to he 
sapplied by the reciter: thus- in RewMata Pmd. 
Dobil 14, 4, and T read 5 [|f, but 

A correctly Sometime in two 

corresponding lines tbe doubling is made in one 
line, and carelessly omitted in tbe other, wbOe 
tbe metre as well as tbe rhyme require it in,' 
l>odi: thus in An ahj^Ai Frmi, Kavitta 7,10,12, 

A reads j j-wiere tbe .correct 

reading clearly is as C has it; while B 

and T, altogether incoirecily, read also 
In many places tbe donWing is omitted in all 
MSS-, and must be restored in a TOnrect edition. 
It should be remembered that,, on the whole, 
all MSS. of C h a n d that we pc«sess agr^ 
'ck»!y 'and minutely that they must be 
tranasripis of one original in which the metri¬ 
cal doublings were little attends! to. In rare 
caaw ilevtn occurs tbat the doubling is made 
■in the wrong place, as in Bepagin FrmL 
Kavitta 11, S. B reads where 

the mwect riding is % ^ ^ 

it* Or in Serntm Bhuiansu HI T j|% 


I* , A Mra 

inseniou of an anuswAra: thus all MSS."alike 
read in Rtcut-rfa Motidum 1-5 :_ 

or Ai^arva Bhnjai^l a, 1 


- ---j -- 


or Afmngjpdl Bhnjangi 15, S, 4 :— 

-'j 

KfrwT^fril 

-ju_, U-H 

The last example exhibits both kinds, the 
ordmary doubling in and tbe anuswara 

inf^rmr- 

Another peculiarity of Cband is that with 
him double consonants containing a (so-called) 
semi-vowel (q", g, or ^ may or may not 

make a preceding short owel (positionally) 
long. In modern prosody, as is well known, 
this rule is limited to r* Examples of the 
preceding vowel remaining short are—^of q* in 
Bevaglei Ft'ust., Totaka 22, 2:— 


Again, of ibidem, 22,12:— 
rTf I-It 

Again^ of f, in Eevdtata Motidam, 68,7: 

or ibidem, Kavitta. 41, 10. 

ETff pT^fTf 



An analcgous though far more remarkable 

peealiaritj of Cba nd is (rliat -n-itb bim even a 
sibilanf (g- or g-—of ^ I have not met \vitb any 
example) in composition -sritb a mnte consonant 
does not ahrays make a preceding short vowel 
loi^. Tbe mstances are very rare, though suf¬ 
ficiently marked; e.fj., in Adipana Dobirfi, 1 

_v| 

The first hemistich of the Doha consists of 

three feet of 6, 4, and 3 ms-mts re.spectively_ 

altogether 13: and the second foot may not be an 
amphibrach ( - - ^ ). If ti,e .second svllable be 
taken as long by po.sition. as it womd be under 
ordinaiy circumstances, tve should have in the 
second foot an amphibrach, and should be obli<^ed 
to suppress the final vowel of &aya«_tbe fim 
an imjwssibility, the second an anomaly. 


B = T = CoL Todd*. MS.; A = Affia MS.; C = W 
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Or agsin, ibidem, Bhajangi 5 , 24:— 

^ 

_| --1 V...-1 V., v._ , 

So agam, Bevdtafa E^Titta - 3 , 7 :— 
^frqTHTf^iT^fl 

— „ V, vt V/ U|-c I 

if tbis line were scanned tbas, }u>i h-tpulu 
ASsit^ 11 , we sbonid baTe an ampbibrach in the 
setxmd foot, whicb tbe metre does not admit. 2 , 
tlieije would be 12 instants alt<^ether, while the 
mebe has only 11 instants in the odd bemistichs. 
3, tbe final wonid be a long syllable, instead of, as 
the metre demands, a short one. On the other 
hand, as I shall presently show, two short sylla¬ 
bles at tbe end are often contracted by C h a n d 
mto one long one; that is, fftfpjf stands for 
PPT (Prafc. for ) ; and the syl¬ 

lable kast is evidently treated as a short one; 

and tha^ ifweread SSit-j'ipa/tt/uMiiit", the line 

is quite regular as regards number of instants, 
j &ind of &et, and quantity of termination. 
Again, ialce Mecdtata Kantha-sobhii 32, 1 - 5 ;— 

^5,Si ?,i,i fif It i! 

A The hanthar-sobh^ measure consists of an initial 

Tie Mtial iambus may be trfKained by snp- 
preesi^the final rowti. af of gi?- and 

assuming that sr + ^ does not produee posi¬ 
tional length. It appears to me that this verse 
possibly affords us a clue to the explanation of 
this strange phenomenon that and ^ in com¬ 
petition with anothei- consonant do not make 
pctitional length. The modern word for is 
gf mSi ; prolably G h a n d already spoke g?, 
though he continued to tvrite gr- -^ow, as has 
bear already observed, Hke the other semi- 
vow^ has not necessarily the effect of making 
positional length. Similariy we may suppose 
that ate in the other case, where a sililant in 
competition with a consonant a|g»irently dews 
not make positional length, C h a n d pronounced 
really not a sibilant, hut an aspirate, which did 
not constitute a double or compound consonant 
in prosody. Thus, for ffepfr C h a n d probably 
flRpt, or, what is more natural and 
consonant to phonetic rules, f thoasrh ho 
contmned to write 2 fow let it be reJmem- 
bered that the modem Hindi is ||f^,and the 
Prakrit j and we shall probably be correct 
in condndh^ that the paneaple which under¬ 
lies these pbenwnena is simply that which is 
also observed in other languages, that tcnibiQ 


I ii'i k-'j, j. .i-itii pi'i and thmjf 

I while the prunnndation of a word is modified^^t,^ 
j it still continues to be written exactly as 
j used to be written when it was pronounced 
I differently; as, e. g., we write in English hre 
- ; iut^ pronounce hv (German Ikhe ); we write 
g 1 '‘'2''/bat say (German iKic/d). We shall see, 

^ ; iurther on, that this principle affords us a solvent 
J , also of some other peculiarities of Chand. 

. : Win the firet-cited example Chan dpro- 

s read 3 -r^, a sUght modification oi the 

■ modem Hindi this 

Prakrit ic form has disappeared, and is replaced 
j by the Sanskrit sGag, ncliulthtshta !|. 
j I non- proceed to notice a few anomalies pe- 
j culiar to the stanza called hxvUta. This stanza 
I is^a eombiaation of two different verM, viz. the 
iuvga and the nlldl. The verse called kivija 
consists of two distichs, with 24 instants in each 
line, and^with a pause after the 11 th instant, 
which divides each line into two 
with 11 and 13 instants respectively. The 
whole line consists of five feet of 6 , 4 , 4 , 4 , 6 
in.staiits respectively. It follows that the last 
pliable of the odd bemistichs must be always 
a short syllable, and the third foot of the whole 
line must be either an amphibrach ('^ —- or 

an anapasst —) or a proceleusmatic ; 

geaeinlly it is an amphibrach. On the other 
l^d, the soconij and fourth foot of the whole 
lino may not he an amphibrach. The verse 
called vlltil consists of one distich of 28 in¬ 
stants in each line, and witii a pause after the 
15th instant, which divides each line into two 
bemistichs of 15 and 13 instants respectively. 

The whole Hue consists of 7 feet of 4 , 4 , 4 , 3 , 0 
4, 3 instants respectively. The first’ third’ 
and the sixth foot may not he an amphibrach, 
the second foot may &t be a dactyl, but is al-’ 

most nnivereally an amphibrach; and the fourth 

and the seventh foot may not a trochee. It 
follows, then, that the haviHa stanza consists 
of three distichs of G lines or 12 bemistichs, 
ot which latter all even ones have IS instants, 
whde of the odd ones the first four have 11 
instants, and the two last 1-3 instants. These 
are the orduary roles of the to which 

Chand, in the majority of eases, confhnns. 

Hot nnfrequently, however, he adds 3 in.stants 
to one or several of the first four odd hemistidis, 
which should liave only 11 instants, and thus 
makes anomalous, redundant hcmistichs of 














14 instajits. The three instants which are 
thus occasionally added are invariably a trochee 
(—“) ; which, therefore, together with the one 
terminating instant of the proper hemi«t.TVh , 
always forms an amphibrach. It has been al¬ 
ready observed that the third foot of the line 
of the kavya is, as a rule, an amphibrach; and 
it thus api^ that the redundant hemistich 
owm its origin to a tendency of Chand to 
complete the cataJectic hemistich, thus turning 
it mto a full line, forgetting that it is merely a 
hemistich, and that the missing half of its last 
foot fo^ the commencement of the second 
hemistich; then, remembering this fact ^ain, 
he commences the second hemistich again ^th 
a trochee, which in reality has already been 
1^ np by being appended to the first hemi¬ 
stich; for it may be noted that the second 
he^tich b^ins almost as invariably with 
a trochee, as the first redundant hemistich 
ends witn it; though these redundant lines 
occur too frequently to afiow of their bein<r 

fecn^ to forgetfulness—the tendency must 
eonscions peculiarity 

of Chand. But, no doubt, in some cases, 

r^d^ey be got rid of by supposing the 

effect of anothen pecnliarity of Chand, to be 
notic^ according to which sometimes 

vowels wbch are written long must have been 
^ him short. Examples of redun- 

-- —“1 

5rf?rTra-ti 




In one or two cases I have met with an ana- 
lopus land of redundant measure in the Doha 
where the even hemistich has 13 instants in- 
sea^ of the usual 11, the superfluous two in¬ 
state, alw^a long syllable, being added at 
the begmamg. Thus, . 

BeBdtata2, A: 

GenereUy, as in the last three el^^ this 

su^rfaonslongsyllablebelongstoaword;hta 

ight be omitted altogether without affecting 
the sense of the sentence in any essential way; 

thmg to the clearness of the sense. Hence we 
perhaps suppose that in reciting, when 
^ e sen^ my be brought out into clear rehef by 
ae modulation of the voice, these redundant 
words were omitted; but in writing they were 
add^ to mcrease the clearness of the sentence, 
pother instance of a similar kind of redun¬ 
dancy IS sometimes met with in the more 

rmusnal metres, as the Motidam. It consists in 

e prefixing to the verse one instant or a 

, short syllable, thus, 

Revdtata Motidam 63. 1: ^ ^ly 

%II 

■■■ 

V/| w vXvj V- 

mini'll 

fvo“?!rr rednn^cy may be 

3T m recitation; thus in 

for there the eomixmnd a a "T'*" 

n 1 ^ ^ 3;iid ?f, containing 

of ffiSf r "" °PP°^ tie genius 

Agam, a peculiarity of C ban d, foreign to 










ordmary Hindi prosody, is the snbstitetion of 
a long syllable for two short ones, and of two 
short ones for one long syllable. Examples of 
either case are not very common ; those of the 
latter kmd occur only in the syllabic measures 
(r^ ^)- Thus in Bevdtata 61-1: 

Here we have =^[ 7 ,. in oiher places the an- 

omalj is avoided hj writing' 

Again,ibidem 61,4: 

» „ t 

^mplesof the substitution of a long syllable 
for two short ones occur, I beheve. only in the 
tme-measures these almost 

«cWely mthe-Mostanza. In the latter 

Aey met with most commonly either at 

tHe end of the even hemktichs of tie Kdvifa 

of the mial verse; e.g., m Itevdtata Kavitta 
(UUai) 39-10: Tirirgrli 

1 -{ V# vjr V IJ 

„ 41,11: SPtTT ^11 

. _ ^ I ■’I ^ 

Again, Devapiri KavitU (K^vya) 52 3.6 - 

Wii' 

I I /r-^f V/V^-y 

or Bevatata Kavitta (Kavya) 39 , 5 
Ibidem, 40, 3 : '* 

^'rr 5^ ^ I gif igrft ? tT qstrr li 

I —V w»| y* (f —VJ j f 

Ibidem, 78, 7: 

S 5^,![5 ^wt 11 r 

A clue to the understanding of this apparent 
anomaly is, I think, afforded hj the word ^ 
flies, 3rf pers. sing, pres of ggqr)- Even now 
the word is oocasicmaily written (m- 
If the word be so wriitrai in iha vrase quoted 
above, tlm metre becmaes perfectly Mgnfcr. 

Now conade^ thite fee form 3 ^, being vmy 
nearly Prakrit 3 ^, jg fe,^ mcnre original of fee 
two, it seems to me there can be no doabt feat 
Cha^ mnst Lave recited 3 ssv and feat fee 

fijnnstmnMrelyanioderniaafem offeeword, te 

pw^ faly by suheeqnant saibes. Similariy H< 
'fcQ’, StSfr, 3 ;^, are modemiaed is 


OSODIOAL PECTJLIAEITIES OP CHAXD 


> ^o^asitisnownsnal;inthetimeofChand 

^ and (if they are spelt according to the pro- 
3 nm^tion of those times) written thus: awftjr 
f 31 *r, This is the more 

to fee Prakrit qf^pTW (Skr. qfW.) 

™ ^ (Skr. ^,), (Skr! 

^rRcra'.), and, as the modernized, contracts 
i orms ^ur only exceptionally, while in most 
places fee original nncontracted Chandic forms 
are preserved; e.g., 

in Bevdtata Dandamali 50, 25: 
ibid. BohS 52 1 - 

ibid. Kavitta 59, 10 .- 3 gt trfT gflfq ll 

T n”xT. ^ ^ etc. etc. 

fn all these places we should say now in 
nK^em Hmdi 

Aiiofeer peculiarity of C h a n d ’ s Epic is that 
sometimes a short vowel must be read where 

a oug vowel or a diphthong is ivrifien ; e. n. _ 

M for 0 in Bevdtata Bhujaagi 43 , 5 : 

I y vr-^ -- 

i for m, ibidem, Baa^mali 50,20; 

! « for a, ibidem, Ka\'itta 41, 7 .- 
I%%g3vciy|| 

a for 4 ibidem, Kavitta 41, 2 : 

% IT# #TftTfgi| 

I“--r-11 

In these verses prmust be read forrix- fw 
for %; % for gf for g|f; etc. 

Similarly somefenes an anrmMsi'irS mnst be 
read where an aniiawira is written; fens in 

Mmiiafm Kav. 57, 7: 

ibidem, Motidm 2: 

Shtdem, IkM 42, 3: 

iRtipr «l®qr Tti 

u u u u _J J tfZjhAi" 


^ ^ verses fqg- must be read for ijwg-; 

"te# &r for for the annswfea 

causes a preceding short vowel to be posifemal- 
fy hmg, while fee annnasika has xuA feat efBwf-. 
How theexplanafemof feispeenliariiy, I feint, 
is to be fimnd m fee same priae^le whidh has 
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been already noticed as explaining another 
diffieolty, namely, that tvriting does not gene¬ 
rally keep pace with pronunciation; the for¬ 
mer often exhibits an earlier phase of language, 
where pronunciation shows it in a more recent 
one. Thus i^ainst the old Hindi ^ we have 
the modem low-Hindi iivo; for the old 
Hindi %• modem Hindi has In the two 
words and Hiti indeed, the incongruity of 
writing and pronunciation is preserved even in 
modem Hindi; for though both words are still 
•written in the same way as in C h a n d, practi¬ 
cally they are now pronounced as 0 h a n d must 
have done in those two verses, viz. rfj and ^f-. 
And as regMds the anunAsM, the change of 
the Muswara to the, anunasifca in modem 
Hindi (generally, though not universally, with 
the effect of lengthening the preceding vowel) 
is one of ite distingnishing features ; thus Prak. 
«r?is Hindi >fir, Prik. ’tw is Hindi 
etc. It may be noted, en passant, that the MS. 
A acinaUy reads |%, not like B and T, in 
the above-quoted example. Further, that long 
vowels or diphthongs may be occasionally read 
as short vowels is shown by the &ct that in 
some cases the short vowel is aetuallv snbsti- 
teted for the long one: e.y., m Revdiata Dan- 
^mMi50,25: W ^ ^ ' 

^ is to be read for sfipK; and the word is 
actuahy so spelt in Revdiata Kaviita 78,1— 

^r^ the kinds of mete employed by 
t hand, I nave only met with one kind which 
^ fhr as I am aware, is altogether peculiar to 
Chaad. Ad other metres nsed by him are 
found m nauve treatises on prosody, and are 
tns common property of native poets. But in 
Chan d uses a metre which, from the 
he parnc^rly explains its properties 

(wmch he never does in the case of anv other 
of the esiahfehed metres, however uncoi^on it 
w). I am inclined to conclude was his own 
mvention. It occurs in the Revdiata Prastdva i 
« ^^bered 3.5. In the preceding doh4. j 


where its rules and name are stated, it is intro- 
dncedthns: - 

• ’W 31^ ?? 1 ftf II 

^ ^ gfg ^ 11 

i. e., “ let there be eleven syllables, made np of 

parts of five and six (in each line), and let the 
long and the short ones he placed alike (in 
them); Kantha-sobha, truly, is the name of this 
noble metre.” As an iUnstration I may quote the 
first two verses in this metre 




that is, each verse or line consists of an iambus 
and three^ anapassts. It belongs to the syllabic 
mete (^ jj^). AH the other metres of C h a n d 
are esta,blished ones; though several of them 
are habitually called by names by which they 
are not usually known ; and under this guise 
aey are at first apt to pass unrecognized. 
Thus the metre always caHed sdiaha or sattaha 
by Chaud is nothing else but the weU-known 
Sanskrit metre Witness, for 

example, in Revdiata Sataka 15, 1-4:_‘ 

?r 5f[ 

Thus the metre caHed Danfiamali by C h a n d 
m identical with the EarigM or Mzhishari; the 
H-urittoofChandis the same as the Chhap. 

etc. In conclnsion, I may notice a peculiarity 
ot C h a n d which is merely one of spelling, and 
m no way connected with prosody. Guttural 
and dmtal aspirate consonants are, as a role 
rednpUcated by means of an aspirate; a double 
T (i. e. ^) aud are always sg and eg; a 
double g aadg sometimes eg and vg; but double 

Aga^ the cerebral and labial sonant aspirates 
^ by preference redupHcated by their respeo- 
te surd aspirates: thus double g is f, and 
aoiible ^jis ^ ^ 


3 Y CiS.™ STJDRAS ? 

Tlie qi£estio:i piir at tlie head of tK- " ^^^TICAL -AGENT, KOLHlptfE. 

3S of more than mere antiquaiki inter^toS ' 2f*’*^®^®8alstatnsoftheMarAth4s,es] 
- answer to it depends, to al^nl ! ^ 

^bich differ according to caste. It is therefi 








JMjLttA'i..HAB KSHATRITAS OE SITDEAS ? 


of importance tliat tlie c][iiestioii sliould be 
tborougWy discussed, and I herewith contri- 
bnte my mite' to tliat 'discussion, in tbe ,bope 
tliat if will be followed up by abler and more 
learned contributions. Dr. Wilson toncbed on 
tbe point once before tbe Bombay Branch of tbe 
Boy. Asiat. Soc. (Journal, toL IX. p. cxHt.), but 
be merely noted then tbe existence of Ksbatriya 
tribal names among tbe bigber classes of tbe 
MariitM people, and did not favour Orientalists 
with bis opinion on tbe question to wMcb 
attention is now invited. Probably bis long, 
looked-for work on Caste, when it appears, 
will fumisb materials for a conclusion one way 
or tbe otber. Meantime, I would suggest tbe 
pros and cons of tbe case as far as they bave 
occurred to me. 

To commence with some standard autborities 
on ^ Indian matters, Mounstuart Elpbinstone 
(History, p. 56, ed. 1857) distinctly states that 
tbe MaratMs are Sudias. Grant Bidf does 
not give a direct opinion, but states that tbe 
pure Ksbatriyas are considered extinct, tbe 
Bajputs being tbe least degenerate of tbeir 
descendants, and then goes on to ob^rve that 
tbe SMras ‘"are properly the cuItimtOTs, md, 
as such, are known in tbe Maratba Country by 
the of Kumbi^' (Hwt, of iU MahrMm, 
onginal editim, rot I. page 1^). Steele, in Ms 
Sumimry of Oasfes (p. 96, original ecUtimi), 
mentions that some of ibe lading temilies of 
Mabarasistira' w^r tbe jauavi and ^laiTn to be 
Ksbatriyte, but are considered by tbe Brab- 
to be Sidras. ' 

On tbe otber band, whm we ind among tbe 
Maratbas nuniaroiis &nnly or tribal 
idmtical wife snniliHr dtei^n^wms -stil in ib© 

among fee Mjpite, such M O b o b I n, P o w i r, 

Jadbava, Solankbi, and S u r y a» 

V a n s i, it is bard to believe feat tbose who use 
tb^detignationsarenot de^ndedfrom com¬ 
mon ancwtars; and fee idmitiiy of fee 
is ^iH mere sfeiking when we ind a Maratlii 
Pow^r ocwi^ing Db4r, &om wMdb up- 
"^^^wds mwmi e»almiw jrevMwly a ra<» of 
Mjp& diieii P ram 4 r OT P o, w I r failte 

hai 

teo» nearly fa> bs' T 

* cl lilir, baw^iwr; Attui , 

ib«ce. Sm wi. L 

fTIttitiiterfMMlialisrMIfeM, im ; 


i remember seeing a letter from the R;lju of SStara 
■ to the GoTemment of Bombay, asking them to 

> proenrefor himfromUdaipiir a■^'o^kdetail- 

| ing Riljput rites and ceremonies, as he was him- 

setfaEajpflt. A curions legend regarding the 

origin of the Satara and other families is 
' given by Clmes in his “ Ektorkal SMeh of 
the Princes of Indiaf’ p. 130, which is worth 

transcribing here:— 

appears that the family 
(Sivaji’s) trace their pedigree from the famous 
Bappa Rawal of Chittnr, who reigned over 
BajpMna, in the year 134 of the Christian 
era. Bnt as any accounts of his very ^riy 
descendants do not belong, or are immaterial, 
to the Mara^ history, it may be briefly 
observed that one of the descendants of Bhim- 
si, a son of Bappa Rawal, who had settled 
in NipM, returned to the land of his fore- 
fethers in 1442, and founded the principality 
of Dungarpnr and Banswida. The thirteenth 
mlCT of this race at Dongarpnr, named Abhisi, 
and styled the Maha Ran^ left the govem- 
mfflit to hfa sister’s son in prgudi(» of his 
own children. One of the latter, named Sa- 
jans^ came to the Bekhan md mitered the 
service of the Emg of Bgapnr, who conferred 
on him the distai^ of Modhal, comprising 
M village^ with tW title at Raja-f Sagan- 
si had four sona-J-Biji Raja, in whose line de¬ 
scended the Mud h allrar estate ; the second died 
without femily; from Walabsi is Ghorpade 
of Kapsi; J and Sn^ji, the youngest, had a 
son named Bhosaji, from whom are derived 
aQ the Bhphsles. He had ten sens: the eld¬ 
est settled at Den%am, near Paias, the Patfl 
whkdi, R^a^ was an active parti¬ 

san nnder tJie kmg ot. Ahmadn^ar, and had 
a jaghir confeered on him, whidh descended 
to his son, giiaigi, afterwards a princqial 
MaratM leader nnder the Mjipur dynasty. 
He acquired in jaghir neariy the whole at 
what now ferms the Colletteship rf Pnni, 
tog^her with part of the territory nor under 
Sita:ra; and it was in these vaBeys *ltnt Ins 
son Biv^i matured his phm of TTiWl.. in. 
dqiendent sovBre%niy. The second setttod at 
Hii^; the third at Bheadi, from whom 

aSt haMby file Kneat aegecndaiit cS flte 

Ms great aneesfair Srat^ to aw Kin of 
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til© Mjas of Nagpur are descended; tiie 
fomrtti ^ Slwant Wadi; tiie fiftli at Wavi, 
oii.fc of wMci. ianilj tlie Miier of tlie present 
M|a of SItara wm adoptai; the .sixtii at Man- 
gi, mm the O^odlmri; the se¥enth at , Samhn 
IfaMdeva; the eigliih at Boriglih; the nintli 
at Jinti; and the tenth at Khanwata, oat of 
which famiij the present Mja of Kolhapur’s 
father was adopted.”* 

Wmm the ahore it wiH he seen lhat it is only 
some of the gr»t &iiiles, of Marathas that 
ciaaii to l» Kshatrijas, aid that it is gener- 
^aly aeknowledgid that the halfc of the popula- 
^on., me Sidiw. The question then narrows 
itself into this—^Are the great &inilies 
ekha to he Kshatrija reaHj so ? When 
tins, it is fest to be renmrk^ that 
there i% so &r as I am awai^ no etlinologii»l 
or diffeimce hetweem th^ 

and those who are aefcnowledged to be 6ddr^ 
wiale ‘there is a nutted differaice in both 
, rtt^s Mw^ them and the Bajptte—the- 
ackaowfedgrf repi»aitotiTes of the KshatoijM,. 
The dannsj liiereforey of these fcniiies are 

baarf a>lely on the ejistenoe among .thmn c€ the 

BMffl ^afef-ealiidrf to, and <m tradiMoii.* 

I tiiiiik we may, with Ittte cem- 

inonj, the legmd which represents the founders 
of tlw feading Marathi ckns as mming foam 
MjpiMna in com^ratrrelj recent ti™^ . PTaui 
to to|wrt<rflhecoimtiy so lately, 
t% wmM be Afe to tom ftdr geii^lo^« 
to CTOgind. md we dtouH find 

W«^x»atrf by the lardic 
ehfiBii^es m ^l^pMaa; for three or four 
hundred years m but a short period to a Eajpnt 
geneaii^kt. There would not, too, be the 

imrkeddifierenceiiitypeoffoee,aswel as in 

hanits and csstoms, which is apparent to eyeir 
one who has seen the two races. 

If we go back to more andent thne^ we may 

tmd a clae to the origm of titese tribal desioui 

tffltts among tlie MaratMs, and some groBnd for 

tae traditimi of their Ksshatriya or^in. We 
know from the eridenceof inseripticms fro^ 

the oth to the 14& centnries the eoantiy now 
ocenpied ^ the 3IaritMs was gwemed hr 
rar^m h^hatnjadynasties; sneh as that of tlm 


Chaldkyas of Solankhi at Kalyan, the 
S il a ras at Kolhapur, the Ti da was, and so 
on. There can he no donlt that many of these 
i m mig rant Ksbatriyas formed connections with 
the women of the eonntry or of lower caste. 
The offspring of such connections would naturally 
dwell with pride on their descent on the paternal 
side, and would call themselves by the tribal 
names of their others,- while they would in 
the course of time merge into and become 
nndistmgnishahle fr'om the snirounding po¬ 
pulation. This is exactly what has taken 
place in Gujarat in historical timPB We see 
there constanriy KoHs, and even Bhills, bear¬ 
ing Eajput tribal names, and priding them¬ 
selves on their descent ly the 6,ther’s side 
^m a E4jpdt^ &mily. 1 remember, when 
in the Mahi Kmtha, receiving a visit from a 
Iliakur who was to all intents and purposes a 
Kofi. In the course of the visit, his Kamadar, 
as the most acceptable topic of conversation to 
his master, dwelt on the latter’s Eajpdt origin, 

and informed me that the fomily had only very 
recenfly lost caste the marriage of its Eajput 
progenitor with a woman not of the same race. 

This, then, is the only way of accounting for 
the existence of Kshairiya tribal names among 
certain Maratha femilies that occurs to me. 
This theory would account, too, for the tradition 
of the Kshateiya origin of these femihes, and 
for the legends based on that tradition. When 
such tamihes rose into importance, they and 
them flatterere would naturany seek to bring 
their Kshat^ origin into prominence, and 
as the only Ksbatriyas they knew of then 
woula be the Sajpuis, trends would, as a matter 
of eour^, grow up narrating how their ances¬ 
tors migrated from EajpMna,—^the mythical 
immigrants’ names hemg joined on to a cor¬ 
rect genealogy of historical personages so as 
to make a vraiseriiblant whole. The answer, 
therefore, that I would suggest to the ques¬ 
tion put at the head of this Kttle papm:, is, that 
w^ the bulk of the Maritlri population are 
so^ femilies among them have a strain 
o atliya blood in tbein, so to speak, but 
not sufficiently strong to disfcingnish them from 
tne rest of their countiymen. 


* Gmies' book was pwbHsbed in 183 S. 
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HOTES FROM ^ 
BY W. EAMSAY, 

To one wEose acquaintance witli India is 
limited to a sojourn in a Presidency town, va¬ 
ried only by an "occasional exclusion or picnic 
som^ few^mEes into tbe interior, tbe Mafa^al 
is virtually an unknown land.. To an almost 
equal degree it may be said that to one whose 
career has confined him to the southern lati- 
tades,. the conntri'^ lying to the north of the Vin- 
dhyan range, and those constituting Hindastan 
proper as recognized by the natives themselvfs, 
are as a strange land, pr^enting strange faces 
and featares, a new dialect a :different garb, 
almost another life; social castoms and reli¬ 
gions observances forming the common link 
nniting the North to the South. From a la- 
ropean point of view the contrast is perhaps 
the greatet: to wear, of necessity warm cloth¬ 
ing all day, and outer wraps morning and 
evening; to sit over a fii*e at noon, and find it a 
laxaiy; to forget the reality of a tropical san; 
and to look upon cold as the only enemy to be 
resisted,—what a change is here! To the chance 
toanst j&cm England the first impression is 
that all Anglo-Indians have been in a league to 
depreciate the country, and delude the world at 
home ipto a fiilse belief of the terrors of an 
Indian san. Bat if he should be seduced by 
appearances into prolongmg Ms stay among the 
many attractive spots of Upper India, beyond 
the short term of an Indian winter, retribution 
sharp and .sadden will fe,Il on his head, snch as 
is not even imagined ia the then more ^vonred 
regions of the south:—^the blasts as of a fur¬ 
nace enduring all day, andporlm|^ all mghfc; an 
atmosphere to which the air of a London brick¬ 
field would be as balm in a>mparison; and a 
forcible detention within doors, mwe perhaps 
from four to seven a.m. I may mj, slightly 
altering the wmA rf the 

** IttdicxM odi, puOT, apparatus/* 

But, in pIMn ^ BngKdi, the climate of the 
M. W* B, fitHn April to S^^itenlser must be 
to be’radi^ 

ThB wmmm pla^ # inteerf in the I’ortii- 
W«fe are so wmA a^KMurfed wifit 'Qm Msteiy 
of India in afl and .'yrturib , 

wnti®a on the subject,, fiiat it would 
pj^umption to add aught to whit Iim beeu 


[E NOITH-WEST. 

>.G.S., BHABUGH. 

preriouslj contributed by, abler pens; bat a few 
particulars of the more striking scenes and 
objects/as viewed for the first time, may not be 
wholly devoid of interest to the i isaal reader. 

Who has not heard of B a n a r a s, the holy city 
of the. Hindu, the centre of hij thoughts and his 
aspirations, which he hopes to visit some time 
daring his life, and, may be, honour with M,is 
Mhes and other reMquiffi after death ? and viewed 
in this light the place cannot bat be visltei 
with interest by any thonghtftil observer. To 
the mere antiquarian, the place ‘itself is some¬ 
what devoid of interest, as modern Bananas 
may be said to date only froma period subsequent 
to the time of Aurangzib, who destroyed aii 
the older temples and built mos.ques out of the 
materials. The only real piece of antiquity is the 
old Buddhist tower ofSarnath, situate some 
miles from Banaras, and said to be on the verv 
spot where the great Sakya-Muni resided and 
devoted some yeara to the excogitation of that 
strange system of phE(Bophy which revoktion- 
ized the world of his time, and has left; its 
stomp to this day upon milHons of the human' 
race. The authority for this telief is of course 
wanting, bat who in gazing on that old tower 
bat would strive for the moment to divest Mm- 
self of the stem trammels of positivism, and 
try and behold as in a dream the sage sitting 
deep ia thought above and apart from this 
morW world. But apart from antiquarianism 
Banaras pronto a strange and engrc®sing ap- 
pearanoe. to toe eye. The sacred river winding 
slowly Mong miles of s^rod ghlts and temples 
andgrov^ torongedwito priests'and pilgrims, 
with toe dying and toe d»d; toe hordes of 
mendicants c^tenlatiou^y displayiiig tlmir filth 
or their ailments; the gaunt and l 0 % stone 
hoas^ s^ratod only by flagged causeways 

not a yard in width, and nowhere con- ' 
tinumg In one stra%M line for even twenty 
yarfe; the ino^wat'damour' of voices and 
ringing of I»lls from the'im temples and 
Ehmm wMoh the city is said to cxmtain; 
to© spired bulls wandering al»ut, fkly mn- 
s6ms of ihar' privilege; and, in stimge 
ccmfewf multituda d chattermg 

mmkxyu to to© pkiy mi bmei^lence 
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oftlie pilgrims for their" daily bread—all tMsy 
and macli more, makes up a scene to be viewed 
ill no other qaarter of the world. As a spectacle 
it is most curioES; bat soon the eye gets , tired 
of the sight and its snrronndings, and the tra- 
reiler qnits Banfiras with but little desire to 
return to it. 

Far otherwise is it with Lakhnanin eveiy 
sense: ive haye left the noise and turmoil of 
B a n a r a s, its priestsand beggars, its holy places 
and unholy smells, far behind, and the mind is 
free to feast itself with the beantifui in art and 
nslare. B¥en the elements seem to hare com¬ 
bined to'&vour the place. A somewhat moist 
atmosphere and unlimited command of water 
render the lawns and parks green throughout 
tte |«r, .and ihe 'Tmes^ creepers, 'and a-nrinfllg 
can b^r comparison with the choicest growths 
of English gardens. And the whole place is in 
keeping. The wealth of tke kings of Ondh 
was laigeiy expended upon palaces and gardens, 
and much of the former remains to the present 
day. To the critical observer, the strange med¬ 
ley of ItaJ,iML,,' and French art seems ■' 

at fet sight somewhat incongruous and ; 
; but, as the eye. ge;ts accusfcom.ed, it re- 
.'ihs' l:^.utifiil. ,;Sjmmetry .and'real har¬ 
mony which is evolved from the whole, and he 
needs, must TOmmend the result. The Chat- 
tar Manzii is a good illustration of the above 


>y kings of Quclh as palaces of pleasure, 

ave,now .mpae ‘to m Civil 


rooms. Could the ghosts of Saadat AH or Haidar- 
ad-din re-risit this earth, th^ might be more 
EuiTr;sei peraaps than pleased at the ultimate 
destiny of the ‘‘ Palace of Delights.” Time 
sroald fail to describe the Tariotis baildin^ 
cf Lakhaau, sach as the M a r t i n i e r e with its 









harmonious and graceful whole,—these and 
many others might be enumerated. But, above 
all, interest centres in the now ruined but 
carefully preserved Residency, every spot of 
wbicb bas its history, or is stained with Eng¬ 
land’s best blood,—tbe grounds now turned 
into a garden of choice flowers, and cherished 
as such a spot deserves to be. It is a charming 
whole, and well worthy of a lengthy pilgrimage 
to visit. 

A g r a is well known and has its Guide-books, 
but it is in).possible to pass over the T a j in 
silence. A recent criticism has appeared con¬ 
demning the work as a whole, on the ground 
I that the multiplicity of details destroys the 
I simple idea which the entire building was in¬ 
tended to express. I can only reply that he, 
who having seen the Taj can sit down dehber- 
ately to criticize it, can have no soul for the 
beautiful in art or nature. We may object to this 
or that detail; but we cannot help falling down 
and admiriug: it is a pearl in a beautiful settiag, 
the mausoleum and its surroundings all admir¬ 
ably adapted to form one beautiful whole, unique 
upon earth. The visitor should avoid seeing 
the T a j, if possible, until after viewing the other 
sights of the place, as after the Taj all lesser 
luminaries must perforce hide their diminished 
heads. 

There is no more charming .excursion than 
one to F a t h e pu r S i k r i, 24 miles from Agra, 
where are the remains of the mosque and palace 
of Akbar, built by him in fulfilment of a vow 
after the birth of his son Selim, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Jehangir. The mosque 
comprises a grand quadrangle 460 feet by 360, 
or thereabouts, and has a splendid gateway 
known as the “Buland Darwaza,” all built of 
bright red sandstone. The quadrangle contains 
a gem in the shape of the mausoleum of the 
saint Shaikh Selim Chishti, all of pure white 
marble, with perforated screens of choicest 
design, and with a sloping cornice supported bv 
cunons carved brackets. The adjoining palace 
of Akbar is the most curious and quaint com¬ 
bination of quadrangles, porticoes, and adjoining 
apartments, all built in the purest Hindu style, 

: arches, the roofs being solid slabs sup- 
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tentate of tte Eaai sioiild liave been contented 
to occupy what seem to ns snch confined and 
uncomfortable quarters. 

Another pleasant but longer excursion may be 

made to Bharatpur, Mathura, and Dig. 

AtBharatpur there is little to see beyond the 
old fort, celebrated as having bafSed the attacks 
of Lord Lake, and the-modem palace of the 

Eaja. Mathura is second only to Banaras 

in sanctity, situate on the banks of the Jamna, 
and crowded with temples and bathing-ghats. 
Here Krishna is supposed to have been bom, 
and the surrounding country is supposed to 
have been the scene of the various feats and 
doings of the god. At G o v ard ha n are to be 
seen the Chattris or memorial tombs erected 
over the ashes of the Rajas of Bharatpur : they 
are elegant pavihon-like stmctnres of carved 
sandstone, with marble paving inside, and curious 
fi^coes painted on the ceilings : in one there 
is a quaint picture of the siege of Bharatpur, 
representinjg, among other things, the British 
artillerymen being sabred by the Jats, and 
Lord Lake sitting looking on and drinking a 
glass of brandy and water;—the artist evidentiy 
had a considerable vein of humour in his com¬ 
position. At D i g we see the palace of Suraj Mai, 
the founder of the Bharatpur dynasfy; a 
series of elegant buildings with beautiful double 
carved cornices, pretty balconies and windows, 
all enclosing a rectangular garden full of water¬ 
works, and with handsome stone tanks at two 
ends: one pavilion, aU of white marble, is so 
contrived that waterworks both from above 
and below .can play across every opening, and 
keep the air cool and fresh inside. Another 
pavffion, in the garden itself, and called the 
“ Siwan Bhadun,” after the two rainiest months 
of the year, can be completely enveloped in 
sheets of water from above and below. 

Dehli, again, is too vast to attempt to de- 
sraribe in detail, and full particulars are contained 
in the published Guidebook- Special mention 
must be made of the Am Darbar within the 
fort, cme of the few remains of the ancient glories 
of the palace: it is all of the purest white marble, 
Btandmg on iHorved azches and h%hly gilded. 

The dBfeot is beaafctfei A^'oinmg M® apartmmits' 

white iid^ wifit oolonred . 

hut m n^ cpini .ot in swfii good taste as 
those in the fort at Agra^ oi which I should 
have ima46 mesthm. The rwaas A^ 


palace are mneh better preserved, and the carved 
marble screens and the inlaid mosaic-work to 
he seen there is equal to anythiug either at 

Pisa or Rome. 

By far the most interesting excursion jBrom 
D ehiiisto theEutbMinar,. built by the em¬ 
peror Kutb-ud-ditt and his successor,—acolosmi 
minar from whence can be obtained a magni¬ 
ficent panoramic tiew of Old and New DehM, 
and the ruins which stud the country around 
for miles* At the foot of the minar stands the 
Kntb Mosque, a most beantifii! and singular 
erection. The miclens of the mosque is a seii^ 
of porticoes of pure Hindn or Buddhist work^ 
manship, large skte of ston^ standing on 
brackets and columns, all highly carved and 
ornamented. To these the Muhammad'aiis 
superadded some splendid krches, most of which 
arenow inmins; but there is one gateway and a 
mausoleum in good preservation, pre^ntang 
most beautiful specimens of carved stone-work. 
At a short distance from the mosque .stand the 

walls of the ancient fort and city of Prithi 
Raja who ruled before his expulsion by the 
Muhammadan invaders. The view from fke 
top of the Kutb Minar is wonderful sug¬ 
gestive : elevmi miles off stands the city of E'ew 
Dehli, the vast minarets of the Jumma Ma^’id 
I standing out into the air, as also other minarefe, 
and the ramparts and other buildings of the fort - 
beyond these again, and outside the city, lis^ 
clear in air the new monument at Pathpur, as 
it is termed, marking the site of the British 
attack on D'ehh in 1857, and recording the nam^ 
of those who fought and fell there. Pour ndles 
in another direction rise the ruins of the ancient 
fort and city ofTaghlukabad, the memorials 
of an older dynasty; and again the eye ranges 
over tha scene, and it catches sight of yet 
other old forts and remains of other citias, the 
works all of different dynasties ; and it wanders 
hopelessly over a maze of mosques and man- 
solaums scattered &r and wide over the scjene, 
iattimingied with waving ot>|b of wheat and 
musted-s^: add while gating on this strange 
so^ tod calling up visions ofttiep^ fee 1 ^^ ' 
nncx>nsoi(wsly recalls the wel-known 1mm ^of 
Byron, as appliotble to Dehli as to ancient Rome: 

“ CimcM 'of nuns! who shall fee TOd, 

. 0*«p fee dim feagmenls <»st a lunar light, 

A|id ^y,'* h«©'or wherc adl m don^ 

nigM? 
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1 Bare attempted in the abore brief and 

Bnmed sketch to give some faint idea of what 

my be seen during a short tour in the ^rth- 
est. To those who hare the time and the in- 
cimatm, the chief interest hes. in marking the 
^ and prcgr^ of arcHtectuml science as 
videnced bj the different monuments of the 
^_C(»s8iTe dynasties that held their sway over 
^d^tSn The whole subject is faUy and 
bly ^ted in the works of Mr. Per^son 

Shed^b andDehfpnb-’ 

ished by Jfr. Keene: all that I could contri- 
bate would be mere extracte from those authors, 
to whoin every reader can hare access. It is 
«unous to obsmwe how in Ihdia as in Europe 

the si^enth century and also the fcnt half of the 

«erente^th,arethe period when the delolt 

A; • BfttTOEy^ jfB h&ve no tracfes • Knf 

th, which omdmnnedas idolatrous all 


arfetic representations of animal Hfe; but in ar- 
^itecture and domestic decoration, the artisans of 
Hindustan stand unrivalled. The knowledge of 
proportion and effect, the wealth of imagination 
eshibitedin tracery and pierced marble-work, the 
taste in colour as seen in mosaics and encaustic 
tiles, and the now lostarfe of enamelling on pks- 
ter, attest alike the artistic feeling and the skill 

of these ancient craftsmen, most of them it is 

believed, Hindus. The old palaces in the forts 

at Agra and Delhi contain fidly as beautiful 

specimens of work in marble and pieira dura 
M are to be seen in the churches and palaces of 
Italy; and that the old art and artistic feeling 
have not entirely died out is shown by the more 

I of Dig and G o vandban 

! whilemthe streets ofMathura are to be seen 

modest m their proportions, are not unworthy 
to be compared with the ducal inansions of Plor- 

rr+b of L a k h n a u, which 

are the production of modem times, debased, as 

ejare termed, m an artistic point of view 
have a charm of their own, and it should 
™ber^ that it is to the introduction of 
European ideas that this debasement is due. At 
Agra, the ancient art of mosaic-work is still 
c^ed on by Hindu artificers, the descendants of 
the men who adorned the palaces of Akbar and 

Loui? * V 

^^te piece of workmanship as the octagonal 
of ^bich surrounds the sarcojagi 

of Shah Jehan and his queen Mumtaz-i-DaulS 

nofniT The world can¬ 

not pinduce anything of its kind more perfect. 


geogeapht op ibk batdta's tbatbls nr india. 

BY COL. H. TtJLE, PALEEMO. 


I propwe to collect from the French « 
f passages toMhin 

of them^^**^^^^' be 

tL.triii, cOiae tJO^rifc 

..,.T . ..ttsai srt .nol; 

mT ®any «mab Zt L 

9- readers of the Ik£?=*,,i 


on 

lEae 


snc^e.ggfiii 

A- -® fortress stending be 


. mQmm 

hy B] 




^ «d» th. . 

He advances again and arrives at fi i * f * * 
Siiiwan. “ oiwastfin or 

Here are obscurities enougk I cannot point out 
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the route by which Ibn Batuta travelled from 

Kabul, tbougk the mention of tbe wide desert and 
tbe simnm indicates Ms bating entered Sindb 
by tbe Bolan Pass. * Kor cad I identify J a n 4 n I. 
We should naturally look for it abo¥e SibwMi, but 

tbewuntiy of the S4miras or Sumrag ky 

on the eastern branches of the Delta f. 

(2). Prom Siwastdn the tra¥eller descends 
by water, to tisifc L 4 h a r i, a- fine place on the 
o^n, ¥ia.liiri orLahori Bandar. A short 
distance from L 4h ari he saw the remains of a 
City wMch had been destroyed for the iniquity of 
the inhabitants. These had been changed in to 
stone, and many petrifiai fragments of limbs 
^ of food were Yisible. The place was cMIed 
Tarn4. Some tm<»oftMs, whateFar it 2 «aly 
was, should surtiTe, He then pros^ded up-c»iintiy. 
to B 4 k a r (Bakkar), and thence to H j a h fUch’^h), 
a great place on the ri¥er Sind. Qmminm paieail 
this confirms the belief that the Indnsand Gbeii4b 
formerly joined at or aboFeUch’ Mandis in faFour 
of the identification of IJ c h" h with the Alexandria 
which was built near the conflnmire. Prom F c h" h 
the traFeEergo^ on to Multan. Ten mth or 
hos before reacMii^ the city he croi^es the gre»t 
riFer ofE:hosrau4b4d', qu. the Bi4g? 

(3) Proceeding from 1C n It 4 n towards D e hi i, 
the fiarst town enteed in Indm Proper was 
Abthar. , After leaFing A bfihar the party fea- 
Fell«i .across a plam, teiminatiiig in hilla oampied 
by Indian brigands. A body of these attacked the 
traTelers in the plain, but were worsted. The 
party carried the heads of the slain robbers to 
the castle of Abu Bakhar, and hung them to 
the wall. Two days latertheyreachAjfidahan^ 
where was the shrine of the saint P»ld-udHiin M- 
Jadhaoni 

DeaFiiig AJ.fi d a h a n, in four days tiiey rwujh 

S a rsati^a great place for rice; tlimiceH4n si, a 

fiae city; and in two days more Mastd4b4d, 
which was 10 mUs from ihe imperial r^idmice 
at D e h 1 i, D^Fiii^ tins, they ftpimm pe d. .«4 P 4 - 

lam, and then mtered Behli. P41ain,afew 

miles west of D e h 1 i, retains ite name 
asdc^sH4nsi, Maifid4h4d. we Imm. f mrri 

Miofc,isnow,Hsjafgadh*MidSarBati is now 
Sirsa AJ^dahan is PakPttao, on the right 
IwBik ^o€ tiw3 But Abdkar is 


- f-mw—« m ^ ibvi SML &• 

fM^Sarsa. l^iecastlsof Abn Bakhar I cwi- 

not find. 

(4) Auumg the reioarkable thii^ related by 
Dm Batata of his patem T VigMat-^ ia 

qjwics (^ti!iA]si||B de«atbei«reeBi 


the Bfcojy rf his sending a ft*ce of 100,000 
cavalry to subdue “the mountain of Karachi!,” 
with the view, as appeara from another author,** 
of prepwiig the way for ast. invasion of China. 

This vast mountain, says Dm Batata, 
mreemonths’jonrHey, andwas ten days 
fmmtheciiyofDehli. The army took the city 
ofJidiah, atthefoofc of the monntams, thMi 
ascended Md took the city of Warangal, which 
lay high up. But the rmns came on, and they 
found it necessmy to retire. In Die retreat the 
army was destroyed. 

Kardchilisplainly theHunSlaya; thetena 

is nsed also by Bamd in the passage jnst quoted 

from Elliot; andit^»p^TBasKaIdrchalinBa- 
sMd-ad-din’s borrowings from Al Birftni, who ^ 
plies it to the easmy mountains Men from the 
Pmijab. IsnotthewOTdacormpfcionofKnvera* 
c ha 1 =KailU ? Bnt where did the invasion 

place? Icannottrace Jidiah orWarangal. 

The l^r name is probably disguised, for in this 
form it belongs to the Dethan. It is, howevdr, 
curious that Ptolemy has a nationKorankali 
on the sMrts of the midilTa Himalaya. 

5. Ibn Batnta’s residenc® at Dehli teminates 

in a mission to China. 

The kii^ of China, who must have been the last 
of the Chinghizide KMns, Tt^ontemur or Shnn-ti, 

had s«it an embassy with presents to iCnhmiunad’ 

Tn^^ilak, askmg leave to rebnild a temple at a 
pla^odled Samhal,<m the skirtB <rf KarS- 
chi l, which Chinese pilgrims were in the 
of visiting. This Js mi interesting intanation that 
the pilgrimages of Chines Bnddhists to places of 
sanctity in India were stiU kept up in the IdDi 
centiuy. 

S a m h al was perhaps the name of the province, 

viz. Sambhal, or HorthemBohilkhmiA The 
temple may have been one of those ^ Ahich’- 
bat ra traced by General Cnuningbam. 

1^1 Batnt^ whom Sultan 4fTilift.TnTwn.i was ap. 

parently ^adtog^ri^of, was^ipointed to 
aretammnbas^ to KbSnbSligb. This un¬ 
lucky missimt started fijom Dehli aathe2&id 
Jnlyim 

They were bound frn- Cambay, where tacy 
wae to take ship, bnt their march thither was a 
most estraordin^ jourmy in zigzag and this 
we can <mly account for by the complete disorder 

JS.,*.. . : 5 I J'. » ■-;« ■ - . ■ ■ ' . 


^Dehli. Iutl»Doab,«mrcelybqfcmdti»eTOi. 
hag sh^iow of Ihe Minir, we find uiaaraalug 

bMtfis bati^iag towns. 

The fij^ ouii of D e h 1 i im» to T i I p a I s 
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a distance of 2| furtakhs; then came A 4 and 
Hilft, rad then BiS.nah, a great place with 
fine bazars and a splendid mosque. Prom this 
theyprooewledtoKol. Whilst there, being invited 
to assist in the relief of the neighbouring town of 
J a 1 & 1 i, attacked by a body of Hindus, they lost 
laigely in the fight, and other mishaps followed, 
Tilpat survives, a very ancient town, about 
ten^M S. E. of the Kutb MinSr. It is a MaM. 

the Sirfc&rDehli in ihe-Ain-t-Mbari* Ah and 
Hiia I cannot fix. Bifinah is stiU more puz- 
zMg. We are far away from the-city and fortress 
w that name, so well known in the annals of the 
ehli fangs. There is a place MiSnah between 
iipatand Eol, but I have no information 
about ten miles east 
of Ahgadh, and is a MaUl of Sirkfir Eol in the 
.-a'm 

(fi) At length they proceed iowMds Eanani . 
rae firrt AitHmnamed is Borjbfirah, where 
WM a hwmifaige ooonped by a handsome and 
shekh called Kuhammad the Haked. 
l^nerteampwMon the bank? of the Ab-i- 
«I ah, ^thence they reached E a nanj. 

BorjbfirahmaybeBirjpdr.avilfageKE. of 
Msunpfiix Ab-i-si&h is <rf course the Eiltnadi 
; inSharif-nd-din’B Sistory cf Tim^ir, as 
by P**er de la Ortrir. the same ri^er 
wears in Turkish as Eanf-«A 

Eananj tlwy turn smia : the staces 

rw^^Hananl, Wazirpttr.Al-Baidli- 
sah.tiietoTO of Manri, the town of Mar h, 
^ toTO of Aldpdr. and then Gilydr 

tarwalior. 

From Gwalior to Bar wan (or ParwAn). 
Amwari, Eajarrd, where there was a lake 
^ a ^ la,^ «,,rounded by idol-temples, *c. 
a^toOhanderi.agrwrttown with splen- 
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Katakah, and Dwaikir (Deogtr). Leaving 
tfas, they preceded to Nhhdur bdr, a smaU 
city occupied by Mar&thas, and thence to S fi g h a r, 
a large and fine town standing on a considerable 
nver of the same name, and surrounded by groves 
of fruit t^s ; then toEinbfiyat or Cambay. 

Zhihar is of course Dh4r, and the retrogres- 
Mon to TJjjfiin may be a slip of memoir. 
A an durbar keeps its place on our maps, but 
what is Sfighar? One would think it must be 
burat or Bharocli. 

(8) Prom Cambay the traveBers went to 
Eawi (or Eawai), a place on a tidal estuary be- 
togmg to the pagan Eai Jalansi, and from 
Aawi to Eandahdr. where the said Eai hved. 
Here they took ship, and after two days arrived at 
the island of Bairam. They landed on this 
isiMd, which had been occupied, but was deserted 
since Its capture by the Muhammadans. Next 
day they reached the city of Efikah, a large 
place mth great bazars, belonging to the pagMi 
IdnglfankaL 

il^re we need have no difiSculties. Eawi 
w Konwai, on the south of the mhi estuair- 

Eandabdr is Gmidar, on the BarodaEiver,which 

ap^re as a port of commerce in De Barros and 
in ; its efaefwas probably mie of the JMla 

^jpute {IhOahamni). B a i ram is Piram 
the Bmones of the the site of a fortress’ 

which had 1^ recently takdn by the troops of 
Kfifcahisthepo^of 


Ibarra, from lame and feature, must be 
m Eliot pmnted out. Ehajfirfho, near the Een 
W. which has been described by Genend 
C™gham;t yet the route is strangely dr-- 
The milyAl&pfirthatlcan^ lies 
^ of it was the scene of a brilliant 

W^^B.NwrfaI858. Baj&lisahis 











was 

goes to Z hi- 
<*ecaiBtBiof MMwah;” ftaiee to 


agreateitj 


the reters of an estaiaiy, whfah were fresh at ebZ 

oSth^oH Thereweretwodties on it; 

i one the dd Hi^u mty. the other bnilt by the Mu- 

-^voyagers sailed 01030"^ by Ss 
island and anchored nnder another snaH few 
^thenai^d where there was a tlpSl 

^ve. and a tank rf water. IbnBatuta had TSu! 

with a /qpi whom he found le^ 

against the waHrf the tempK ' 

^ P®h^ 

no doubt) south, of 

■R,*,.*,* n T- reached (as Ibn 

Baehid-ud-dtnnamesitas the first of the dries 


uireTalega; 

“deed, bat it 




^ ® ^ near JltanaL 

§ Porter BSm l m ^ 
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ESTABLISHMEOT OF HERAT A^p ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


the coast of Malabar as you come from the 
north.* 

It is evident from Ibn Batata’s account that 
SindabUr wasa populous delta island, and the 

only such in the required position is Goa. I can¬ 
not trace the name S i n d 4 b 6 r f in any modem 
map, or in any of the old Portuguese accounts 
accessible to me. But the number of villages 
mentioned bydbn Batata confirms the identifica¬ 
tion. For De Barros says the island of Goa, when 
the Moors conquered it, was called Tiijnarij, 

‘ which is as much as to s&j Thirty Villages.i 
Also^ in the Turkish book of navigation called 
by the accomplished admiral Sidi ’Ali, of 
which Hammer has given a translation in the 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng., we find a section headed “ 24th 
voyage. Prom Goh’-SinddbUr § to Aden.” The 
trade ofSindabiir with Aden is also mentioned 
by Ibn Batuta (II. 177). 

It is curious that Masfidi refers to the abund¬ 
ance of crocodiles in the bay oiSindabura-, for 
De Barros also particularly notices their great size 

and aumbers in the waters of (Joa, and alludes to 

a story that they had been introduced thhre as a 
guard ag^st surprises and the escape of slaves. i| 
The island beyond S i a d a b r where the tra!- 
vellers anchored is undoubtedly, from the descrip- 


ton, A n j e d i V a, a favourite anchorage of the early 
Portuguese, who used to take in wood and water 
there. One would think that not only thegroveand 
the tank, but the Jogi also, had survived through 
a centniy and a half, to witness the arrival of the 
Portuguese! For Caspar Correa tells us that Da 
Kama’s ships on their return from Calicut “ went 
and put in at Anjediva, where they enjoyed them¬ 
selves much: there were good water-springs, and 
there was in the upper part of the island a tank 

bmlt with stone, with very good water and much 

.were no inhabitants, only a 

toggar-man whom they call joguedes .This man 

lived in this island under a stone grotto, and he 
ate of what was given him from the ships.” \ 

When the Portuguese Governor of Bombay 
refused to make the place over to the Earl of 
Marlborough, who had come out with a fieet to 
receive the transfer. Sir Abraham Shipman, the 
Governor designate, was left with his troops on the 
coast and three vessels to await new orders. They 
selected Anjedivato pass the monsoon, and the, 
troops were hutted there from April to October" 
1674, but they, poor fellows, did not “enjoy them¬ 
selves much, ” for in that time they buried above 
200 of tlieir numte. * 

(To he confinmij 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE EOTAL CITY HER.iT AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
Tra^Znfeyrom the Appendix to the Rouzat-aUsafa, by RJward Rehatseh, 3LO.E 

.4?n ts F^ha!iT:tie; ^ to be the 

whereon afterwards the’citv of TT o f ® Soods of his 


Whereon afterwards the city of H e r a t was buHt. 
Some assert that it was built by Poshank Ebn 
Afrasyab Ebn Mmrud Ebn Kena’n. P o s h a n j 
was first called the town of P o s h a n k, but as it 
as a rule among the Arabs, whenerer they use 
foreign words, to change into/and Tc into /, so 
that Pares becomes Fdres, and Kurkdii Jurjctn, 
they called the town Eoshanj. Other historians 
believe that Eoshanj was built by Hoshang the 
Peshdadian; and the builder of Q a h a n d n z , 
which is known as Mesr, was Bukht-al-nasr 
[N'ehuchadmzzar], 500 years after whom Herat 
was founded. Again, others say that Qahanduz 
was built by Kharus, the governor of Shyrvan in 
the time of Minochehr, as appears from the account 
of Sheykh A bd-aJ-rahman Jamy, who composed 
the ancient history of Herat; and the said 
Sheykh has made several statements about the 
ooionization of Herat:— 

Firstly, that when Jamshyd Ebn Tahumors Ebn 


subjects, and the people were very greatly dis¬ 
tressed. When these affairs reachedan extreme, and 
the inhabitants were in fear of their lives, they 
determined to emigrate; they dis|>ersed in all 
'directions, and about five thousand families of 
town and of country people about Qandahir arrived 
in K 4 bul; but as that plac^ did not suit them, 
they be^ the dram of departure and went to the 
country of Ghur, wher.^, again,, they m 

thelocahty where now the Qnslmh 4.0hah is, 
and settled there :— 

IHstieh :-~Ik> not aMach yonr heart fe feiwi ©r 

For mm are many, s» iawis are feroad. ■ 

Having for some days escaped the of' 

the times, they laid their mdm on the pillow of' 
repose. 

Bmiwh :-r-A eoald it frotn |fcce to place, 

Wbnid diahresed l>y nathpr axe nor «aw- 

Bissenaions, however, broke m% in the com- 
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The defeated party was compelled tofiee, and at last 
settled in a W4dj now known by the name E d 
.Mfiliin* in aplace called Kowas tan A*ln- 
wy in. After a while the conquerors ascertained 
the whereabouts of the conquered, and annually 
came from A o b a h, to cake away the best part 
of the cattle, as a tax. As the fugitives had no 
stronghold, they were at first easily induced to 
comply with these exactions; but when they had 
become well-nigh unbearable, and their own num¬ 
bers and children had also increased, they eluded 
the tyranny o! their foes by means of the stratagem 
of an old woman of their own nnmber. The 
.conquered party had a female governor, a de¬ 
scendant of Feiyddn; she was called Shemshjnih, 
was of a^eable person, manners, address, and 

adorned with the ornaments of iearnino’ :_ 

A s» of shame, a mine of modesty, 

Hffl: mtara was composed of bashMaess : 

The orb her shadow had not seea, 

Th® moon baai^h her grace had fallen far. 

^ In fine, Shemshyrah one day convoked a meet¬ 
ing and addressed it as followsHow long 
shall we endure the disgrace of paying tnhute? 
If jm wil foEow my advice, and obey me, I shall 
in a short time elevate yon from a mean to an 
hononmble petition.” The people unanimously 
agreed to obey, and she continuedAt present 
the best plan is to give them the tribute of four 
je^ in advance; and as during that time no one 
will come to ask it, we shall have ample leisure 
to bniM a strong fort.” After this determination, 
She^hyrah indited the following letter to the 
chrf of the opposite party, whose name was 
HyitlahYour officials «dtex-^tli««rs come 
^wlly lo levy tfee Irlbule^ mk Mm a faj 

are^ashamed 

nmkMem ^of w cxmtribntions. 

^ ^ at midmg-M 

% «il I gave, but WM dismayed. 

ApKrammmstbeput to shame 
Whan gn»ta aatidy tiaitt mledi to coma 

Our is. that we deUyer at once the 

»txpabted amount of four years, and thus spare 

^dl; 7^®*! Hy&«ah. 

he des|«tched Mklak Parhte Ebn KuBn 

1 -Sesoendant of Hoshang. to levy the 
“■ is l»d been rocaved in the 

^rary rf HyitM. and Shemshyrah had be^n 

hfarS 1\ I it. at a propitious 

of the^f’ii foundation 

^the Qil^ Shemshyran, to tbe north of H e r 41 

strong ramparts and broas*- 
t ^ tersangs long, inserting an iron gate a^ 

r <”«»»-.i 

the aj^oated time hiid einps.^d 


the officials of Hyatlah made their appearance to 
ask for the tribute, but returned disappointed 
on beholding the strong fort of Shemshyran, and 
reported to Hyatlah what they had seen; all his 
efforts to obtain tribute now became abortive, so 
that he ceased to send persons to collect it. 

^Meanwhile the people of thp fort of Shemshy¬ 
ran, which is in our times called Shemyran, Kved 
m it for a long time happily and comfortably; 
but during the reign of .Menuchehr, when their 
children and descendants had become very nume¬ 
rous, they went to Kharnfts, under whose sway 
they lived, and represented to him that as their 
fort had become too small, he ought to send a 
petition to the ShahanshSh to obtain permission 
for them to build another fort. TTing Kharnfis 
complied, and having obtained a favourable reply 
from Menuchehr, he opened his treasury, and 
bavmg disbursed immense sums to iasons 
and builders, at a fortunate conjunction of the 
stars and a propitious hour, he laid the fonnda- 
to of the town of Q a n d d z; he built ramparts 
like mountains, with magnificent breast-works, 
and four casfles around the fort, as well as two 
gates, the one on the north and the other on the 
south side, so as to include the fort of Shemyran. 
He built the walls thirty gaz broad and fifty hio-h. 
with a deep fosse around them. The building “of 
th^e works occupied nearly twelve years and a 
h^f until they were completed. Daring the reign 
o Bahinan Ebn Esfendy4r many persons settled 
m that locality, but during the lapse of time it 
too smaE to hold .them; accordingly the 
inhabitaBts of QandAz requested Aghfighftsh 
who ww their governor, to ask permission from 

the rn^ing mesMh to build a city larger than 

y a n d fi z : Eiii tfiey received an answer ' that no 

unds were on hand for the purpose, and that if the 
people wanted a town they were welcome to form 
It at their own cost. The inhabitants agreed, and 


1 .. , „ agreea,and 

brought nearly four thousand able workpeople 
whom sixteen thousand men were ready to aid in 
the labour. They brought astrologers to select 

tile propitious honr, who chose the time when the 
m^nporteTicled good iGck and was fiir from evil 

Tilt* a!«tmkl»s they poised ia their hands. 
Eiitli-avimrinar to find the destined hoar 
\\ with the lucky fime conneeted is, ' 

^ Aftd' it to tote fiie proper 'altitade,' ■ -''' 

Tliey held the astrolabes in their hands, waiting 
mr the coveted degree to make its appearance 
uoeve The eastern horizon, and numerous persons 
:-c.e up bricks and mortar, expecting to receive' 
tu-.: .<;gaal from the astrologers to throw them 
down -or the foundations on four sides at the nick 
On that occasion, a woman who possess- 
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eda irnfcin the Yieiiiitj was baking bread, and 
a nimble little boj had taken some of her loaves 
to run away with; she shouted impatiently,— 
Throw down;'* the people imagined this to be 
the voice of an astrologer bidding them throw 
down their bricks; accordingly sixteen thousand 
men simnltaneonsly threw down their bricks be¬ 
fore the propitious- moment for laying the foun¬ 
dations ^of the city had , arrived. Arghaghush, 
much dismayed by this contretemps, immediately 
naked the Astrologers about the present aspect of 
the stars, and received the following answer — 
“ As the ascension of the sign Taurus has arrived, 
and Its companion Venus is looking at liars, the 
Inhabitants of this city will be jovial, valiant, and 
manly ; their sons will be,' from infancy to the end 
of manhood, courageous and quarrelsome, so that 
manyAings, governors, nobles, and chiefs of the 
|)€r2od will be slain in this city; and as the second 
sign, which the astrologers call 'the mansion of 
pioperty, is Gemini, on that account property 
will not abide in the hands of the citizens :— 
wealth abides in Imnds of liberal men : 

Xor patience will with lovers, 

I'or water in a sieve. 

Astrological indicatioas furtLer inform ns that 
the inhabitants of this noble region trill be hos¬ 
pitable, cherishing the poor, and of a kind disposi¬ 
tion. niis prosperous region will become the 
abode of hei-mits, pious men, saint.?, the refuge of 
needy persons, the re,sort of men of business and 
of strangers. On account of the sweetness of its 
water, the pleasantness of the temperature, and 
the spaciousness of this locality, all travellers who 
pass through it will so improve in health that 
they will prolong their stay, and all who meditate 
tlie destruction of this blessed region, and the ruin, 
of the inhabitants thereof, will find their own 
prosperity changed into misfortune, and will in 
dismay hasten from the broad surfece of comfort 
into the comer of misery." 

King Aghaghusb, greatly consoled by tbe above 
words, ordered tbe people to set about tbe work 
with all tbeir might; accordingly sixteen thousand 
men engaged therein during eight years, until 
they had raised the walls, and after that they 
rested four years, so as to give the huiidings 
time to s^tle completely. After that, they again 
worked eight years till everything was finished. 
■pie extent of the city amountol to one thousand 
j&iyh, the height of the »mp«rte was forty-five 
and the thickness of the walis ten ^az. 
lliese forlifi^tions were huiit during the time of 
d«iis, and m tte professed the Chris¬ 

tian rdigion, he ordered m arms to be erect«| on 
ewmj tower. The fort was ^ain surround^. by 
tooths wall, and the space Mfc between the two. 


amounted to ten gar, and a veiy deep fosse was 

' town was finished, it was nn- 

paralleled m beauty, and it appears that the poet 

' 'alluded to it m the distich:— 

Tbe eye bad never seen, nor ear bad hmrd, 

A place more beautiful than diis abode. 

Chroniclers give also another account of the 
colonization of H e r a t, to the effect that the spot 
yereon Qahandnz was built used to be 
tormeriy a watering-place through which travellers 
passed, and where wild beasts had their lairs; hero 
the caravans which arrived from Dereh-dn-Bor&- 
deron made a halt iu the Nakhchirostan (abode of 
wild b^ts), as there was no inhabited spot in the 
distoict of Herat except Aobah, the people of 
Tvhich place fought with ^h other; and the 
beaten party emigratedand took refuge in K o A - 
Shan, as has already been narrated. A few years 
atterwards, they moved to Dereli-du-BeiMeraii 
(the Hollow of the Two Brothers), whence they used 
m sally fortb. to meet any camvan arriving, for 
^irposes of barter and trade in food and clothing. 
When their numbers had greatly increased, they 
^nta man to Hom4y, the daughter of Bahmali 
Ebn Espendyir, who was also called Shemyran. 
with the request to be_ aUowed to' build a fort 
She granted permission on the understanding 
that when the fort was completed it should to- 
called after her name. Accordingly they com¬ 
menced the work and continued it during twelve 
years. After a few years more D4ra Ebn Dir4 laid 
! the foundations of the city of H e r & t; but the ram¬ 
parts were not yet completed when D4ra was killed 
in a battle with Eskandar (Alexander the Great), 
who afterwards eoutinued the building of H e r a t 
When Ashak Ebn Dara, of tbe Asbkatiian dynasty 
began to reign, he covered up the bastions 
Eskandai- had built, and constructed on the top of 
eve^ one of them another tower, so that Eskaii- 
dar's edifices fell into oblivion: he also biiilr 
gates. 

Another account is. that the first pla<» ooiou- 
ized in E2ior4s4n after the deluge of Nfih was the 
fort of Shemyran. The da^hter of Szoh&k, 
whose name was H e r & t, .first of all colonized the 
district of A o b a h , and then commenced to build 
H erat. Jowghan, a descendant of Earadyn Syfi- 
wash, colonized the region of Badghys, which i j a 
handsome fort with fields and meadows around, 
containing numberless brooks and rivulets: 

No OBO eves' in tiiis world fla.w & 

Lito this, to daeecr Ike inwyrt, mmt 

Anofeber statement is that wben Bskaniai* bad 
overoome and put BirA out of tbe way, be marcbed 
ftirtber, and wbeii be arrived in tbe vieifiily of 
H[ e r A fe, tbem was no other mbabiled placse near it 
except Qanduz; tbe people here sbouted tlteir 
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lamentations to heaven on acconnt of their suffer- 
mgB from the Turks, and were in a very depress- 

and miserable state. For this reason Bsfcandar 
determined to build a city to shelter the inhabit¬ 
ants from the assaults of their enemies; acoord- 
ragly he ordered Her41 to be founded, but 
when the people of Qanduz were apprised of 
the intention of Eskandar, they hastened to his 
OTurt, and stated that they would not agree to 
the building of the town, nor give him any 
aid in the matter. The author believes, how- 
ever, that this tradition is probably untrue, since 
Bsfcandar wished only to do good to the inha- 
- so Qanduz, and that therefore their 
Ijainacy and refusal would have been quite out 
pace. In short, Eskandar was displeased with 
the sentiments of the people ofQandnz.and 
probnged his stay in Kho r4san till hereceived 
a letter his mother, who recalled him to 
hat he replied:—“My intention is to 
^ ®»«»*san, bnt tlm inhabitants 
of ai^I^ are nnwilling to oomply. They do 
^i^r^tobuiMthetownof flerit, nordo 
^™^d to give me any help, and if I compel 
them by force and violence to comply, the good 
fame I enjoy in the world will be changed for the 
worse. Ac«rd^fy I crave your S advice in 
his matter. His mother answered“ Send me 

Tf I inay judge 

^ the state of the inhabitants from it.” -Raira,. 

dard^^ a sack full ctf earth to hismother 

^ ^hm she cammed it, she found smne pm- 

and to be covered with a 
m^ them take their salts on it. 

««^-brieks into water? 
weathers ai^ed of the plan. The mother 
of Eskandar eontinurf“ Fo-dav -r™ 

™i®^ en.eredth8audience-hail of the mother 

Sri; i 

.h. of „oi r;;“5 isr'-r? ’ 

P««port:-“Fro.-n that 

nmttan iK.* ^I,» :_vT- “ ^ *he in&r- , 
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•- the letter he was pleased, and began very dili- 

i- gently to build the city of Her4,t. It is related 

that when one day the masons and arcWtects 
■- TOre busily employed in the construction of the 
■- Khtish gateway, and Eskandar happened to be pre¬ 
sent, all of a sudden a courier arrived from Greece 
't TOth a letter from his mother. Eskandar ex- 
! My mother has sent me a dry [Mwte] 

0 letter! and from that day the gate was called by 

f this name; but the word has,from being much used 

become ■ ' 

e Another acconnt is, that the ramparts of 

- Herdtwerehuiltby threemen.—Syawnsh Ebn 

^ykd^s, the interior wall by DdiA Ebn D4ni 

[the thinimme IS omitted]. Another statement 

IS m^e in the Histoiy of Sayfy Hhruwy, in which 
he states that Mulland N4sser-al-dyn said to' 
him :- • I fonnd m the TdryJch cfKhordsdn, that 
an iimpn^ prophet, by the teaching of Gabriel. 

fonndrfthecityofHerAt. Another account ap¬ 
pears from the fcHowing quotation.— ^ 

ha fimndafens of tae tawB • 

Gnshi^ inereasa file bni^^ 

Bta abuidar left teem an to toe winds. ’ 

"JW is a tradition of Abul-hasan Srfnw&iv 
to which his LordsWp the proph^ 
(Blessmg, Ac.) 8aid:-“The Almighty (whose 

^ be pra^and exalted!) Las a torn in Kho'. 

and Herat, built by Khiszar, Alyis, 

^ Ifenl-Qarayn. upon which they ealted d^ 

Thereisa teaditkm^ 

ta^g ^ ^ ^ 

as^ me:—“What art then about?” I rg, 

the great &ge of 
this imble Impart.” He continuedO mX®- 

11^ I recollect the time when this conntiy was 
^rge sea, and I also noticed its desiccation, its ’ 

I CTltavated, and turned into a civilized 

towm as thou at present behoMest it.” Thrae 
te also a tradition derived from his Lordship 
a large sea, and that 
Sreat thorongh. 

i3-e,:i,firsmiy)is situated, several persons iwed 
kO get annually drowned in the sea of death and 
.bip w«. 

Hmirticfer BschltodhMifaparficnhraftri^ 
xk IS not concealed from the world-adn™™ 
^is of travellers in the paths of divine graj 
^the of Her4t (mayGodthe^ 

^ O guard 1. JO. all calamities •) was already 

acnce of great Sheykhs. the abode of the grandees 
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of Islam, the habitation of learned Ulemmas, the 
asylum of noble Sayyids, a place of , recreation for 
persons of all nations, and. the enry of all the 
countries of the world. The verse .—"Enter ye 
therein in peace and security ” [Qorifra, iv. 4^, 
Mid also the blessed verse“ The extent where^ 
of eqndeth the extent of heaven” [ibid. ivii. 
293_ has been revealed with reference to H e r a t; 
the purity and sweetness of its water rivals the 
fountains of Paradis^ and its exhilarating climate 
impHTts new life:— 

As Hmpid SaJsaByl its water is; 

Its space extends as far as Paradise; 

!I^ecIiii^,likel 3 dsm^^ 

lis air, life-giving; water, gladdeniiig liearfa. 

!l^e aznre ¥anlt is pnfe to sliame altitode 

of its towers, and Kbayamaq with Sjdr [two 
&I1IOI1S Arab are of no account wben com¬ 

pared with its edifice: 

Kofc Mgli ibe dcnne of beavea to its Hedies: 

,, lifot fine fbe park of Eden wilb it compared.* 

Tbe pr^^ent town-wall on tbe south side of Sbe- I 
n^nran and Qanddz, both of wbicb it snrroimds, and 
wbicb- was mneb rmiovated by tbe ETing Mna^z-al-' 

^ djn Hnsayn, is so spacaons, that a diameter drawn 
' fimn tbe bridge across tbe river Anjyl to^ tbe 
gateway of Sbeykb Hazm, pajmes ower tbe Kbay- 
, bab bridge and stretchy nearly one &mkb 
in length. This wall, tbe worId-con<|iiering 
of tbe two foitimate conjunctions, Amjr Tjmtr 
€^Mai (may God sbed strsams. of pardon over 
to I), d^rpyed wben be took HerAt, beemnse 
it would bare been veiy difficult to guard it. At 
pr^ent tbe town-watt of Herat is doable, there 
bdng between tbe two an interval of tmi it 
Ms, moreover, one bnndred and forty-nine towers, 
and tbe periphery of it amounts to seven thousand 
^ three bnndred feet; tbe extent of ibis place 
m from the ^ of *Hbe twelve kings” as &r m 
® anizSbid, and from tbe ^‘Bliosb imd ” to the 
csitodel, one tbonsand nine bnndred by one tbon- 
smid nine bnndred feet; ibe tosse was nearly 
twenty cnbits dmp, bnt as it hasnot hem ^deanwd 
ont for a long time, it is somewhat less now. Tbe 
excellencies and blessings of the Catbedral-mosqne 
axce^ ibe limits of mramiCTaMon; it is Ritnnted 
between tbe QipcIAq and tbe Kbost road. Tbe 
fort of Ekb%fir-al-dyn is sitnated within the c%r, 
Ibe town iteelf contains cmly a rivulet mid bnt 
few gardens; Imt &e eavirems from tbe IcKjali^ rf 3 
^be wMbermmi up to Mbimt MuMiiA-y aarid to 
Ctofemabi-llibyfei A-Epringi}, mEwowar , I 
feomiimvilla^MiAAnM&rMto .dislM^ | 

S% Sabniq^, to Ae^exteat nearly mw ,1 
all tike plaw» -and bttls are fett rf gwdiiMriqt ' | 


e Ibis joy of the eartli, hj nature irrigated, 

r Bears off tiie palm, from tbe gardens above. 

5 'Truly these cnlMmted fields may be 

g A model of Eden’s paradise. 

_ The interval between Dereh-du-BerMeran and 
the miMu bridge, about two farsakhs long, ig a 
very pleasing landscape studded with country. 
, houses contiguous to each other; in fact the whole 
region, from the just-mentioned Derdi to Monnt 
, I is fonr fersakhs long, and from 

Aobab to Kosnyab, .which extends to thirty &r- 
sakhs, is full of cultivated fields, buildings, and vil¬ 
lages, all of which are in an extremelj flonrishins 
condition. ® 

Some of the attractions of this district Me the 
places of worship, and of pilgrimage, and tombs, 
situat^ in pleasant ^mts; and its dependencies are 

nine in nnmber .*— 1 st, Tdran and Tonyin; 2 iid, 
Qaito and Basban; 3 rd,EbyTaii; ^b, Saqr; 5 fch' 
Hmy 4 ban; 6 tb, Eedara; 7 tb, Zanjbyl; Sfeb, 01 eii- 
j 4 n;^ 9 tib, Ardvan and Tyzan; bnt tbe place, 
tbe Ii,ke of which for pl^sanlness of temperature 
cannot be^fonnd in tbe inhabited world, is Ibaya- 
iMn-i-Herat, wbicb is a spot agreeable as |»rabse, 
a^ wMch, moreover, contAis several plac» of 
pilgrimage and tombs of saints, sbeykbs, «id 
learned men. It was even in pre-Isl 4 mitic a 

loeAtyofgrmtbtomgs, rerorted to by the ridi 
mid the pjor, by reAiente said by toavelte^ 
m a popular place of worship and of feM- 
viMes. In andent Mm» it wm Koj Ebo- 

dAygAn, and a PAd^bA is in tbe Peisimi tongue 
call^ Khodd^gdn. One of tbe many great 
of pilgrimage sitnated tber^ is the one dedic^^ 
to that radiator of lights, that peifftot critic, and 
excellent anthority, tbe EmAm of genii ftr id of wiAtTf^ 
who has imebed tbe gardens of tbe sanctnaiy, 
Palm^-Byn-wa-al-Millet [boast of tbe Paitb and 
EeligionJ O mm* BAzy (May Ckd. &voiir him vtitb 
pardem I), who by bis b^gb atteiniiMQts bore away 
toe palm of pecedenre in toeoretierf mid tradi¬ 
tional sdeiM^ imoa. all the savants of 
latte Mm^, who was uneqiMlIed asaritem- 
dmi in this world. 

As toe pen, wbidi perfniiied 

arrived at tbe mention of the Eii^m 
tt. g,Aa. of H. peopte rf a. 
mieodcsto pr^ente itself to toe mind witor^femce 
to^blm, m folows“ B isjrelatoi to^ daring tte 
irdgn ei Mnbammad Bbn lly toe ]&miyly, wbo 
ww governor rf fee fort of BtdbAr, c£ Qnlas- 
tAa, and other locsAries, ai^ who prAwirf, wstb 
Msadi]w»ite,aMteeK»te^ toe ten^ and 
iodri^rflitoi; toelnAmPtor^-djn dw^ 
at By and was giting toae; Imt mmmm 




^ oiwAag itet dw Imirfy m ammsA of tefflmteiwt 




r^Bss 
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^raons, having “on their necks a cord of twisted 
fibres of the palm-tree ” iQordn, cjd. 5 ], calum¬ 
niated him and said:—“ The Emfim is an Esmfiyly 
and an infidel;” and when he heard of this mat¬ 
ter, he felt 80 distressed and aggrieved at the 
insinuation, that he mounted the pulpit and reviled 
the Esmfiyiy sect. Muhammad Ebn Aly, on being 
apprised of this circnmatance, could not find it in 
his heart to destroy the Emfim, as he stood aim, a , 
and excelled all other men in various attainments 
and excellent qualities; but he was determined so 
to frighten his lordship that he should never 
open his lips to disparage or curse the 
ts^ylys. Acwrdingly he despatched a Eedfiy 
■volunteer]from the QelaTi-al-Mout [Fortof Death] 
to By, who enrolled himself among the disciples 
of tne Emam, became a very diligent student, and 
v^ted for an opportunity to execute thecommand 
of ^ master. For some time he could not get 
a chance; but afte he had sojourned seven months 
By, he perceived the servant of the Ema.rn 
leavmg the house, and asking him whether any one 
^ with the Mnlawy, he received the miswer 
t^ no one w^i there. Then the Pedily asked 
about his rnand, and he stated that he was going 
to the MsSr to bring food for the Emfim. Hereon 
he F^y told him. that as he had a few difficult 
qu^taons to propose to Lis lordship, the servant 
need ^ m no great hnny to return. The latter 
agreed, the FedAy entered the house, locked the 
door, ttew the Em&m on his back, and sat down 
«Ills nifcli a irawB poniard. Tbe Einim 
be^ frightened, and indeed had good reason 
to be so, but neve^Uioteas exdajmed:—“O man. 
whs^ wai^ thoa?" Iffie FedSiy replied 
mteaM(« Mtor^^*^Mii wife thm dirk, from 
^ mv9l to the breast.” The Emfim asked — 
reason?” 'Rm FedSj continued — 
iMt cursed the MulEufi [our master] and 
^ ^en improper things about him.” PPhe 

MuU&iA] IheEmAm said:—“I have reuented 
J^sluiU hen^forth not nse any expression of 

^ aa oath to that 
wect, and cm being asked to expkin it he did 

rttmgdoTOcm the ground,- 8 ^ :_«I _ 

to Iriil -sivwpf 1 

*o km you, else year excuse 
would have been of no avail T 

our MuMni sends you his ^ vrisCiS^^^ 

ti^ and says that weare undm- no 
wl^er about the sfliy assertions 

the bfessed 

Tevealed.«®iese are like the bS 

W.tl»y go mme astray” 
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1 / 8 ]; but what learned and virtuous men like 
you say, gets imprinted upon the minds of the 
noble and the ignoble like signs carved on stones • 
you are therefore to abstain from blaming and 
msffiting us, and if your noble disposition L ’so 
mclmed you are welcome to pay us a visit in the 
tort, and to adorn that locality with your exalted 
presence.” The Em4m replied:-”I do not S 
disposed to go to the fort, and to do. so at the 
present time would be impossible.” As the 
Fed4y was aware that the Emam would remain 
mmoveable m his place like the pole, he took out 
the sum of three hundred and sixty dinfirs of red 
gold, placed them before him and said:—“ This is 
your stipend for one year, and after the expiration 
of that time the like sum vriU again be paid to you, 
w ,c you Me to consider as a permanent subsidy, 
we are also two Bardyamanys [striped cloa^ 
Taman] at my lodgings, which the MnllfinA has 

f. also 
^xve. After these words he bowed low and 
took his departure. The Emfimhad been, when 

m the habit of saying:-”The Khillaffi are nn- 
ehevers, may God curse them and abase them! ” 

are^L ERmf!’ The KhiMfa 

are the Esmaylys.” Some time afterwards, one of 

isoiples said to his lordshipYou used 

What m the reason?” He replied cannot 
™_the^ they have a decisive argu- 

in^t. It IS stated that the Emam obtained 
extraordinary wealth fixim the Esmaylys • but Pcwl 

Ws best the true stete of the ^ ’ ^ 

The description of HerSt terminates with th^ 

^^of toeAmyr idy Shyr.the paLrof S 

author. It IS mostly poetical, extremely lauda- 
te^d tentological, so that it wiU be best to 
terminate this ^couut with a brief mention only of 

the vanons edifices built by this Amyr. Thectoef 

bmidmg is the Oathedral-mosque which is very ' 
Island elegant, with high domes, and adomS 
: mth lutings from the floor to the roof; the next 

strangers receive medical treatment- it is eon 
taught. Onnnsr/A+Atl,:.- . , ‘“ig an is 



- —ana ma 

La «'=“'ieuts. Lastlf 

the ^yrs palace, which is said to 

-d also to ccmtato a school where 

their dis^ 

pie All these edifices are situated within 


itself. 
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miscellaistea and 

BELIEF WORKS IN BENGAL. 

The relief works which have been commenced 
in the afflicted districts of Bengal, to give employ¬ 
ment to the people, consist principally in the 
construction of new roads, or the repairs of old 
ones. It is curious to observe how, when the 
new roads are being marked out, there occur, here 
a few hundred yards of embankment, there the 
remains of a bridge, built of stones whereon the 
carven gods indicate the Hindoo temples from 
which they were taken, to span channels long 
since deserted by the stream. These are the re¬ 
mains of the ancient works of the Mohamadan 
rulers of the countiy, and are knowp. to the in¬ 
habitants of the neighbouring villages to this day 
as ‘‘ the Haw 4 b’s Eoad,” or “the Eoad of Hosen,” 
meaning that Hosen Sh 4 h who ruled Bengal in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and whose 
name survives stiH in the memory of the people. 

It may be that Hosen Sb^h, an enterprising 
military l^der, repaired the lines of communica- ; 
tion existing between his several posts, and 
perhaps formed other new ones; but many of the 
roads are certainly as old as the days of Hisam- 
ud-din, one of the rulers of Bengal before the close 
of the first century of Mohamadan dominion, and ; 
may possibly have been only restored by him on i 
the foundations laid by still earlier Hindoo princes. ^ 
Whei:e the policy of the rulers, or the con- i 
venience of the people, needed roads seven hundred g 

years ago, it is on the selfsame lines that it is | 
resolved to make roads now, and. this seems to £ 
show how little the physical formation of the t 
country, or the distribution of the people, has ^ 
altered in the interval. And yet there have been f 
changes. Debkot, the first Mohamadan capital, ] 
in Dinajepoor, is a centre from which half a dozen c 

roads radiated, communicating with the post of s 
Ghoraghat to the east, that of Tajpoor to the west, ^ 
with the ancient city of Gour on the south, and a 
with other points which are uncertain. It was a 
probably on the frontier of Islam, menacing an t 
enemy to the north. There are now in the neighbour¬ 
hood a police station, and a few marts, of no great q] 
size, on the’ Poomabhot^ river; nothing to make 
it an important centre. A road passing through it fc 
from Dinajepoor on the north along the Poomabhoba oi 

river is the liue most wanted; then a road to hi 
co^unicate eastwards with the Dinajepoor and m 
E^jshahye road, and with the marts on the ca 
Atrayee; and another westward with the Tangon se 
and the road from Dinajepoor to and for sc 

^ch of them an old line may be followed, y] 

The road from Dinajepoor to Pumeah is non- be 
existent between Bindol and !l^neegnnj police Si 
station. A line is marked out and touches the nc 


COEBESPOHDEHOE. 


well-nigii forgotten Tajpoor, once.the scene d£ 

more than 6ne battle between the imperial troops 

• ^^<i^berevolfcedsoldieryunder theBhkshals; the 

' site of a European judgeship for the first twenty 
y^Ts that the English held the Dewanee, and a 
‘ mhitary post for some y^rs later. Here roads are 

^ being made, one along the Nagor, where a high 

embankment still marks out the Nawabee Easta, 
to the capital city Poroowa, and the others still 
along the line which has ever led travellers east¬ 
ward from the hanks of the Hosee toward the 
Brahmapootra. An old man says that the last 
time the road was touched was in the year when 
the new jail at Tajpoor was buHt—an event the 
family may have had reason to remember; that 
it was then repaired as a famine work. As the 
Judgeship^ of Tiypoor was abolished in 1785 , the 
reference is probably to the famine of 1770 . We 
know from the MinJiaj-m-Simj that travellers 
_ from the north-west came across the Hosee towards 
: Debkot, and from the lowness of the country 
further south, and its liability to inundation, it is 
probable that the remd crossed the ^agor no 
further south thau Tajpoor. 

The roads eastward towards Ghoraghat gener¬ 
ally terminate abruptly near the Atrayee, indi¬ 
cating perhaps changes in the course of that river 
which have obliterated the work of man, but care¬ 
ful search might still find remains of the Moham¬ 
adan roads. Ghoraghat was- always an importenfc 
post. When the Jlorotoya was in aH probability 

a much larger river than it is now, Ghoraghit was. 

I the^ position that commanded the passage by 
which travellers left the Mohamadan dominions 
for the independent country called sometimes 
Komota, sometimes Kamroop, sometimes the land 
of the Koch, and now Eungpoor. Its remains 
show it to have been a considerable place, even if 
we did not know it from the TdbakaU^Nasirl, 
and other works. It is frequently mentioned in 
all notice of military opemtions in that part of 
the country. 

Our object in making these notes in an arehte- 
ological publication, is the knowledge that where- 
ever Mohamadan lines of r<^ exist, there are 
found remains of military positions, of mosques, 
of bathing-ghats, of saints’ Daigahs, and of other 
buildings, in many of which exist inscriptions that 
may prove of gr^t historical value; and in many 
cases persons who would otherwise interest them¬ 
selves in procuring rubbings of them, do not do 
so, merely from not knowing what to look for. 
The Debkot or Ghangarampoor inscriptions have 
been givai in &e JmrmA of ihs Adcdm 

Soc^l^ by Blochman, but we kn-ow of 

no rubbings of inscriptions known to exist at 
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Hemtabad, Ghoragbat, and Tajpoor, and probably 
at other points on the old lines of road. Relief 
WOTks may be carried on none the worse if a few 
^ntes of leisure are devoted to rubbing off an 
inscription on some forgotten building buried in 
the jungle; and we hope that these lines may 
attract the attention of some whose work during 
this famine year takes them into the interesting 
field of research we have indicated. 

E. VeSET T?EST 3 tA.COTT, 

Bengal Civil Service. 

21ri Feb. 1874. 


THE OB MOTTKB AT BHATTI* 

PEOL, EEPALLI TALFQA. 

Of one of the curious mounds in the Erishn^ 
District noticed by the late Mr. BosweU (Ind. Ant. 
voL I. p. 153), Mr. W. R. Norris, O.E., Assistant 
Engineer, sends the accompanying sketch vrith two 
^tm, of which the Mowing is the snbsteooe. 
^ in BO many other eases, “ a great part of it” 
has been demolished rood metal. 

The mound at Bhattiprol, commonly known as 
J^jadibba, is a relic about which such informa¬ 
tion as is obtainable has been given by the late 
Mr. Boswell. It stands on a small piece of high 
ground outside the village of Bhattiprol, two miles 
to the west of Yellatur on the Krishna, and is 
bnjlt entirely of large bricks naade of clay and 
s^w roughly mked and well burnt. The dimen- 
^ns of these are about 1 foot 6 inches by 2 feet. 
The height of the present remains is about 14 feet 
in the highest place, and, owing to a gr^t 
of It having been demolished for road metal, 
^ ^pe m very irregular, as may be ^ 
^m^sketdi. Inareaitmay bes^tocon- 

tam riJou* 1,700 square yards, mid it was, I think, 

^^mally of a circular form, jm^ing from the 
sha^rff someof the bricks which have been found 
»It. On the top of the monnd and in the centre 
cff It» a CMcular hole 9 inches in diameter, which 

mclies from top to bottom. 

tlie “Lanid- 


C -- --- UCil 

from time to time, been made. 
Tlie whole stmetnre is one i 


of brick- 


SIX incaes in depth* 

Jtmr u originaUyof 

MMtotiTvT r T ^one hori- 

SSnsT fi 7 ““ye^naiveesoa- 

vasAons to find out aii¥ cart, rif f v.' 

had not been dsnM,„.j v.L i_ 
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existing at a height of 18 feet from the base is 48 
feet, the height of the original structure would 
be 48+18, or 66 feet. 

The entire work seems to have been carefully 
put together, and all the bricks specially moulded 
to suit the slope. In the first horizontal rine 
surrounding the hole there are eight bricks as 
shoTOm sketch (Fig. 4), in width one foot, Lnd 
depth six inches. The joints are all of mud, and 
are, as a rule, about an inch or more thick. 


THE EAMATANA OLDBE THAN PATAHJALl 

Sm-InmytractateoutheRa mSyana inreply 

to Professor Weber, published about thebegirmiug 
of last y^, I stated that the evidence which I had 
been able to find in the Great Commentaiy of 

of the antiquity of the E4 m Sy a na was of a very 
me^e character. I am now. however, in a 
^ition to refer to one passage in the MahdbluU 

to finally settle the 
question. In commenting on P4mni III. 1. 67. 

foBowing line (p. 43, Ba¬ 
ll=Tt II 

Now this line occurs in VdlmihVs Bdmdyana 
whence It would seem to be quoted by Pa/an- 

t^ ! 7 V 7 7 - seen at chapter 128 of the 

a d/iatandu of the R 4 m 4 y a n a in the Bombay 
tion ^p. 238). In Gorresio’s edition, too, the 
verse m to be found at chapter 110 of the same- 

Seif%f ^ to the same 

j Mutext. It forms part of stanza 64 of the fonr- 

teentheojyo ofthe risddAuit&&. 

It is My M to add that I am indebted to my 
faend m. ^iMeva Shdstrt Bopardikar. of the 

fhetribr ® pin- 

S iti^ cf thus obtained from 

8kw’""“ I - •« Mr. 




I am satisfied that 
I am right as to this, 

frustum at present 


to time oi" 

rongest possible guarantee. 
Bomlay, lei 3j:ar.lh 1874. ^ TitAiG. 
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THE TWO SECTS OF VAISHHAVAS. 


NOTES OS THE TWO SECTS OF THE VAISESATAS^Df Tm MADRAS 

PEESIDENCT. iHAOKAS 

BY TJra EET, CH- EGBEET KEHKBT, TEPIBY, IIABBAS. 


fllHE worsMppers of V i s Ii n tl are designated 
V'aislinaTas 5 but tbis name comprises 
a great variety of sects, wbo -wliile assigniiig to 
V i s b n n a supremacy over tbe other gods of 
the Tiimnrti, yet diiSfer among themselves in 
the religions and other practices founded on the 
nature of their belief, and in their use of the 
sectarian mark. These differences, as described 
by the late Professor Wilson in his Bhetch of 
the Beligious Sects of the Sindus^ relate mostly 
to the T a i s h n a V a s of IS^orthem India. But 
in this Presidency the Vaishnavas are 
divided into two great parties, known as the 

TadakalaiandT enkalai,orthe]Srorthem 

laming and the Southern learning or doctrine. 
This division of the Vaishnavas is said 
to have been occasioned mainly through Vedanta 
Tesikar, a Brahman of Conjeveram, who is re¬ 
ported to have lived ahont six hundred years ago, 
and laid claim to a divine commission to re¬ 
form the customs of Southern Brahmans, and to 
restore the old Northern rules and traditions. 

While both the sects acknowledge the Sans¬ 
krit books to be antboritative, the Vadakalai 
uses them to a greater extent than the Ten- 
kalai. The former also recognizes and ac¬ 
knowledges the female energy as well as the 
male, though not in the gross and sensual form 
in which it is worshipped among the Saivas, but 
as being tbe feminine aspect of deity, and repre¬ 
senting the grace and merciful care of Provi¬ 
dence ; while the Tenkalai excludes its agency 
in general, and, inconsistently enough, allows it 
co-operation in the final salvation of a human 
soul. But the most curious difference between 
the two schools is that relating to human salva¬ 
tion itself, and is a reproduction iu Indian 
minds of the European controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians. For the adherents 
of the Vadakalai strongly insist on the co?i- 
comitancy of the human will for secnriag salva¬ 
tion, whereas those of the Tenkalai marutaiu 
the irresistihUity of divine grace in human sal¬ 
vation. The arguments from analogy used by 
the two parties respectively are, however, pecu¬ 
liarly Indian in character. The former ^opt 
what is called the monhey-argument, the marhata 
ny^a: for the young monkey holds on to or 


* Se© page 13C, 


grasps its mother to he conveyed to safety, and 
5 represents the, hold of the soul on God, The 

' late use tile mt-argument, the mdrjala nyiya 
winch js expressiTe of the hold of God on thJ 

so^; for the kitten is helpless until the mother- 

j cat seizes it nohiis volens and seenres it from 
^ nge^ No two analogies can better iUastrate 
the difference of opinion between the Calvinists 
md Arminians of Christian Europe: and the 
yeiy existence of the fects suggesting the ana¬ 
logies may be suggestive of tbe possible har- 
I mony of difficulties inreligion, according to Bomp 
secret law unknown to us, when the same or 
smilar ones are found to exist in nature, if 

toth reHgion and nature own one and the same 

Author. 

It may be interesting to notice here how 
abstn^ polemical arguments filter down and 
enter into tfie common life of the people of a 
oonniry. Eor the late Major M. W. Carr, who 
was an unobtrusive but h%hly accomplished 
Oriental scholar, inserts in his large collection 
of Telugu and Sauskiit Proverbs tiie two follow¬ 
ing,:—, '■ 

No. 304. The monkey and its cub. 

As the cub clings to its mother, so man seeks 
divine aid, and clings to his God. The doctrine 
of the V a d a k a I a i s . 

Ho. 313. liike the cat and her kitten. 

The stronger carrying and protecting the 
weaker; used to illustrate the free grace of God. 

! ^edoctnneoftheTenkaiais.—pp. 412,444. * 

Ijmvmg the speculative differences between 
these two sects, I have now to mention the 
praciacal one which divides them, and which 
has bem, and cxhitinnes to be, the principal c^nse 
of the fierce contentions and long-drawn law¬ 
suits between them. And this relates to the 
exact mode of making the swtorian mark on 
the forehead. While both sects wear a represen¬ 
tation of Vishnu's trident, composed of red or 
yellow for the middle line or prong of the tri- 
dento,and of white earth called mma for those 
on each side, the followers of the Vadakalai 
draw toe middle line only down to the bridge 
of the nc®e, but those of toe T en fc a 1 a i draw 
it over the bridge a little way down toe iic»e 
ifeelf."^ Each par%r maintain that their mc^e of 









loakmg the mark* is the right one, and the only 
means of effecting a settlement of‘the dispute 
is to ascertain bow the idol itself is marked, 
whether as favouring the Vadakalai or 
I e n k a 1 a i. But this has been found hitherto 
mpossible,! amtold, for instance atConjeveram i 
itself, the head-quarters of these disputes, owing 
to the unreliable and contradictoiy character of 

tue evidence produced in the courts. 

I will ^d no more now but a brief notice of 
the existing literature relating to the differences 
of these two sects, and for this purpose wiU 
note only the books mentioned in Dr. Mur- | 


docpT^assified Catalog’^^T^^^^^^J"^. 
books, as being snfficient for ordinary investiga. 

TenndsariyarTfa^dmmhaAr 18mo 

llf V ^PPnwa Mntahyar, 

e enkalai side, giving an acconnt of a 
discussion between the two sects 

V a a a Jv. a 1 a 1 sect. 

SaUampratdya Tipikei, by the writer of 
the first-named treatise, is a rejoinder to the 
work last named. o me 


ir'7*^ , ^ i^oniinuei 

(^.—Military and G'ultkating Bices. 

i. I shaflbegin with the Marhthhs, as 

the most important, and because reference wffl 
have to be made to them in treating of the other 
c^tes coming under this head. The Mar4- 
nimerons and so widely spread 
that they show great varieiy not only of appear- 
^ce and l^gnnge, but even of caste observance • 


GTES ON CASTES IN THE DEKHAN 
by W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. G.S. 

(^(>'^iwuedfrcmpaae TT-) 

Ltwnf.tnn i * . 


master was coming to the Darbar held in the 

Sf un S^ntlem^n drew him- 

setf up in an instant. “He will come” he 

boW on Its own account ; but he wiU not meet 
mdia m any way that impHes inferioritr 
What were the Sindiis but rebellious servante 
ofthe Peshwa.? My master’s house has been 
mee the tegmnmg of things.” Most M a r 4 - 
t h a s m the militarv o. __ 


w eacn otiier as caste- i nouse iias been 

fellows, aodthisnuilyandsympathymnsthaTC ““ of things.” Most Mar4. 

contebuted g^tly to their success as a nation. emmenr pV 7 

The great Jdghircddrs, and the Mdnaiad fe T f ttemselves Kshatriyas, wear 
-^xes-that is, those who unite the 1 P^^o- all prIZ 

or arms with hereditary office and lan^d estate ckim^”7'i l^andf tW 

(iiNiMii)—claimtobepnreKstatriyas and tbe best; on the other thev 

Swb‘ ^ proudest rac^s of feUowsHp of the cultivators’ who 

forinskncj ^-difference; their n^ 

rnim tot from the noblest race in India- their bnl 

tbe Powair^ttf trePcTffe^'"^ 

by l<,»i ■ ^ “ 1 ^“*“ b.iw«„ . '“'io” "o** 


-- V,. -./uiiiurancl Udavnnr- au,^ 

brthiTc^';^^ 
fiiderthemselyesT^o? . 

Gtadges, Sirkes"“jbdf^P"*^-7^® 
and several other fomihes ass^ Ks^h 
rriya descent as plainlv ar^d^b^ i 

home oat by the disting^hrd 

bearing of manv -f ^ ^ appearance and 




between a Mar4thr ®®idom stands 

do him justice) hfr dSy Jhe^^Tb^ 

tbe fertile and weU-waterl wMct 

of S4hy4dri 

Se oft?“ T- 

dovileS.7^^ ^ f^J^er 

adventee i r --d 

these latrer, hveTup h 

existence, and in a c^rmt ^7 for 

inducements-to get ontTf fr 

tii’ «^^*-laimthe 
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can be no donbfc ibat tbe M 4 w a 1 1 swordsmen 
wbo laid tbe foundations of Eaja Sivaji’s power 
were mostly of this race; but tbey are certainly 
ofa different blood (probably non-Aryan), and 
the dishke for distant service, which they share 
with most Indian hill and forest tribes, pre¬ 
vented them froia having any part in the subse¬ 
quent extension of the empire, which was ef¬ 
fected chiefly by the horsemen of the plains. 

i. The Dhanagars and some other castes 
oecasionaUy affect the style of Marathas; but 
these will not ^t or intermarry with them. 

c. Of the A g r ai s of the Kohkan I know 
little; but they appear to be on terms of equality 
as to bed and board with the Marathas of the 
Dekhan, and at any rate do not come within 

the local scope of these notes. 

d. The term Haitkari, which frequently 
occurs in the ^lier pa^s of Grant Duff, signifies 
“ one from a distance,” and is properly applied to 
the inhabitants of Sfalwan and neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, who leave their own country in search of 
employment. These men are distinguished from 
all other natives of their rank in Western India 
by their comparatively high intelligence and 
education. • There is scarcely one in ten that can- 
not read and write. 

After the crops ht.ve been got in, large 
numbers of the able-bodied men of the Puna 
district go down to Bombay to work for wages, 
and are known there as G h a t i s , which 
term signifies simply one from the Gh4is, or 
above them, and is applied indifferently to 
men of several castes, mostly Marathas indeed, 
but i^ny of them Kolis, Dhanagars’ 
Mails, &o. I have heard a Brahman speak of 
himself as a Ghaii. 

In the Puna district the words K u n a b i and , 
Marathaare synonymous in careless conver- ; 

sation, because the land is mainly in possession of ] 

this caste; but in Solapfir and Khandesh th e pre- ] 
sence of other cultivating races necessitates the i 
use of more accurate language, and therefore in I 
the former district they always call themselves 1 

Mara thas; in the latter D e k h a n 1 s—^being I 

mostly’ immigrants from the Dekhan. JTo h 
ludim race has shown a greater adaptability 
to circumstances, or more readiness to enter h 
upon any career where profit or distinction p 
IS to be earned. They are not, it is true, T 

&vourites with the recruiting ofecei, with m 
whom the superior intelligaice and hardi- ai 


m ness of the MarittM does not compensate for 
r ^ inferior stature and appearance, his indif- 
Ij ference to neatness in dress, and his sfrong 
id disposition to intrigue and iusolence; and, ^ 
^ cons^uence, the showy but stupid Hindulni 

- or the more obedient Mahir finds a readier 
welcome in N. I. regiments. But for police 
semce, which requires an indifference to rehefe 
and a power of independent action vmy rare 

" -it Hindustanis, and a personal 
t unattainable by the Mah4r, the MaraiM is to 
r I "“ted than any other race’in 

I ’■ Horse there are 

about 80 Manakari SiUedirs, who are found, I 

- believe, by their own officers, inferior in no 
respect to their other remiits. I have known 
one or two instances of their steadiness and 
presen^ of mmd, which seem worth record- 

i mg One day a large party (including the 
writer) were put to ignominious flight by a 
swarm of bees, sent, pnbHc opinion said, by the 
god Bhi^ Saiikar to resist our sacrilegious 
entrance mto a Buddhist cave, now held sacred 
to him, in the M4n-modi hiU near Junnar. 
The approach to this cave was up a wall of rock 
as straight as that of a house, with some rude 
ste|» and holes cut in it; and when we had all 
tumbled down this at the risk of our necks 
nor stopped tiU we fairly outran the enraged 
insects, my j Marathi poh'ce-orderly was seen 

coming down as quietly M if he was in court, 

with a water-skin in one hand and a sman cane 
chair m the other. Being asked whether he 
was tired of life, he only said that he would 
not leave his; master’s kit behind, for gods 
or bees. In another cas^ two Pathin sawars, 
quarrelling, drew swords, and the one ran the 
other through the body, then rushed out 
into the cenfre of the lines, brandishing the 
bloody weapon, and swearing to cut down any 
man who should come near him. He kept the 
whole post at bay till a Mar4th& lifiedar, half 
his size, availing himself of the picketed troop- 
horses as a means of approach, rushed within 
hfo guard, threw Mm down, and disarmed 
him, without drawing his own sword. 

TheMar&tha cultivators of the Dekhan 
have taken the whde carrying trade of all roads 
passable to carts out of the hanrlg of flig 
■VVanjaris and Lambinfo who thirty je&K ago 
monopolized the transport of all 
and they have evmi competed succeffifiilly with 



the htbiait am-tiquaet. 


them in their speeialiiy of pack-bnlloct driTing' 
on the ghate as jet not opened to wheeled 

traffic. ThejhaTeb^nntopnshthelasars 

hard as brass- and copper-smiths, and they 
have taken the trade of brass-easting almost 
mto their own hands. Thej compete with the 
vanons ^tes of smiths at the forge; and one 
mportent branch of that indnstij, the febrica- 
tion of sheet-iron buckets, girdle-plates, &c. 
^ at Puna, mostlj carried on bj them. They 
lu^h most of the masons and bricklayers 
and m^jofthe stone-cutters; and some Lye 
m^ed the Ya n i ’ s prorince of gmin-dealing 
and usury. IknaUj, in those branches of Gow 
enment employ requiring education, wherewer : 
Brahman infague does not bar the way to 
promotion, they are beginning to show veiy Lll 

e^ciaUymthemedicaldepartment. FifLyl^i 

^pe^ have improved them much, tTjLge 
the character ascribed to them by Ifounh 
sW Elphinstone, andMr. Hockley'theaulL 
of Fa^urang EarV’ Similar instances 5 
amehorafaon^ not wanting in Indian history • 
“Lvl? Gonds,from tTe’ 

it. j of 1820 into 

the docile and truthful woodcutters of Canfe 
Fo^h and his contemporaries. 

And I think that any one who will take 

Joubleto 1^3 h^elfweU acquainted withthe 

any oir'^XZ'LSt 

fKftf 4 . 1 . ^ other nation on eaT4>» 

that they serve feithfoUy those who rule ’ 
fcmly and kindly; and that if , ^ ^ 

cotining, and cruel in ertemi dLltoST^’^’ ^ 

govmnedamongthemselvesbyacodeScWr ' 

chaniy, and honesiy notmuL • / ’ 

of people who think fk to that i 

orinoWa. cnsf.“ a 
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truth oUen 


“ °f it is hard to 

advantage of the women 
or partoshare in one. and 

m^ who often get n,ore 

B manage. Women am in 
; by_their parang 


are ia 


presents, &C. They 
^ tempe^ite, drj 
no opium, bhang, or 

The whole 
town where I 


ng Mrayanghm, once came 
ed against the establishment of a Honor sh '* 
rs They admitted that spirits were necestlT 
ey certain people and under certain oircnmstaTc 
•St especiaUy to cultivators of rice-land • but th/’ 

not feverish; and the shop will only be a temn 

" -a .^dezvoJ.T^S':; 

.. ^y teetotaller who may read this will, I hope 

s no/ t ^ 

> not gmnted. and he may also benefit by the 
example of candour and moderation in argmnent 
g shown by Bmdn advocates of total abstinence, 
r h of quiet humour is sometimes 

3 for common objects ; as in 

a of FmdiiFaJcsA? for a parrot; of F&i for 

to centipede; of Gaidai 

^ Oord of the cow) for the bine aloe, which 

■ to° the f ^penetrable 

_ to the Indian cattle; and of/dpi (rehgious 
> for a fat, lazy, and venomous snake. 

dearth pf land compels the onltivator to make the 
most of what he has, much sldll and indnstiy are 
own, especially in the construction of tern- 
porary ams across watercourses, and of the 
5u«c& or embankments, which both prevent 
the soil from being washed away by the mon- 
soon rams, and collect what .ddSm may be 
brought down by the surface-drainage of higher 
iancls. In this way good fields are often formed 

and preserved, where without them would be 

+ rock or “moorum” (decomposed 

trap). They understand drill-sowing, a certain 
/ j. crops, and are nearly indepen- 

ent of fallows. They have Httle manure to 
use: those who live near enough to the hiHs 
Me ni6, t e. burnt grass and branches, and those 

anil Tff ^ wood-ashes and village refuse 
Md litter; but they do not as yet take kindly to 
sewage m™. Theypay theDhanagars 

Steep upon particular fields, and they do a good 
temn! ““HS-tion, partly from permanent or 
Ran/” which is neces- 

from^ water-supply; hat chiefly 

and fr^^ mnltiplying very &si, 

or leatL fo by the mo/, 

Persian X ^be 

Ghats of rate, hardly known above the 
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NOTES ON CASTES IN THE DEKHAN. 


THe Hi a j put s* of tiie Dekiiau aro few ia 
number, and are mostly descended from soldiers 
who accompanied tie Muhammadan conquerors. 
A very lively portrait of a family of these 
adventurers is to be found in Colonel Meadows 
Taylor’s description of Pahar Sing and his 
retainers, in the novel of “ Tara,” and there .is a 
large colony of them at J n n n a r, who owe their 
ori^ to the imperial garrison. They are of 
various tribes; a good many Kachhvahas 
(Tortoises), whose ancestors probably came here 
with the feimous Jaisihg of that tribe, the 
founder of Jaypur, Xrhen he was entrusted with 
the partial conduct of the war against Raja 
Sivaji in the latter half of the 17th centmy. 
They have not entirely 1(^ the military spirit 
and oojeetion to labour of their ancestors; 
but have, no doubt, married a good deal 
with Dekhani women of various castes, and 
are iar^y looked upon as equals by the 
Hindustani Rajputs. The general name for them 
is Dekhani Pardesis. They are mostly 
peons and sepoys, some of them cultivators. 
They are very good • policemen, uniting the 
smartness and dash of the BAjput with the 
shrewdness and hardihood of the Maratha. 

arenot strong in the 
Puna districts; and there they are mostly immi¬ 
grants and engaged in trade—both the Jan- 
gains or clerical caste, and Pahchams or 
lay division. The former are more apt to deal in 
tobacco and sugar, the latter in grain or cloth. 
There are a few lihg^it gavalis, or herdsmen, who 
are Panchams. But in Solapur, which lies nearer 
to the great head-quarters of this race in the 
South Maratha Country, there are many Lin- 
gait cultivators and even pAtils. Here it seems 
oidy necessary to remark that, although they are 
said to haVA -J Xl- - - T. 


said to have originally proclaimed the equably of 
men, and recruited their ranks from all castes, 
they are imw, to all intents and purposes, two 
ca^ of Hindus, uniting in the worship of 
MAhAdeva under his symbol of the Lihga or 
Phallus, a shapeless Kttlerepresentation of which 
they always wear ia a silver case round their 
necks. The LingAit cultivators are only dis- 

+1* “ MpAts Bfaietly refuse to eat with any 

intermarry rrith any Verl^ 
°t Muhammadan mrasior^^n 
ueoramty.rt would seem that occasional 
mtmiamages l^een the Btjpftt women and the Koli 

u?w lorS a f v^Vrmitted. and them ^ 

now lor^ of a distnet, or barons, often caUed Thitnrs, 

^’-Traks-Med, 


in tinguishable from the MarathAs in point of 
rs character by their being much less inclined to 
■s. mibtaiy or Government service. 

3e 4. The Dekhani-Jains are mostly eul- 

TS tivatore, and agree most in character with the 
IS Liiigait cultivators as above described. They 
a are not distinguishable from them or the Mara- 
ir thas in appearance or dress. They are not 
>f in religious communion with the M A r v A d i 
s Jains, but are, I bebeve, with the very 
e numerous foUowers of that faith in Southern 
e India. They are few in number; and I know 
li of no case in which they hold office, hereditaiy 
% or stipendiary. 

5. Tliere are seTeml diFisions of D la a n a - 
t garsf or slieplierds, A great |«ri oftlieln- 
; diipur, B]aiinatlia4is and Pnrandliar Talnkas, 

I lying l>etweeii tke Bkiina and Mra riyere, is 
I inliabited chiefly by Dhanagars, who haye giyen 
i np the pastoral life, and.are cnltivators, pitils, 

L and soldiers at need. The , royal family of 
Indur belong to this racse, and derives the 
na,ine ofHolkar, I believe, from the village 
of H 01, on the Mra. It is a little enrions that 
many Boropean officers, who might know better, 

believe, the Holkar to be a Van!'by caste,__ 

an impr^sion founded, no donbfe, upon the mer¬ 
cantile proclivities of the present sovemgn of 
Malwa. I am not aware whether he is an 
Asal or pore D^hanagar, or belongs to 
the Segar division of the caste, which is 
theoretically distinguished by adding the occu¬ 
pation of blanket-weaving to that of tending 
the flocks. At present very few of these settl^ 
Dhanagars either keep sheep or weave; and 
they are only distingnishable from Marathas 
or from each other by their not »tang together 
or interaian^g. The Asal Dhanagars 
consider the S e g& r s kiferior, which Iffie latter 
do not admit. E'either holds mnch connection 
with those Dhanagars who ointmne the 
wandering pastoral life, and who are known 
further north by the name of T h i 1 a r ! s; these, 
however, aH profess to have some watim or fixed 
residence, which is nsnaly, however, what we 
' may cafl homrarf:* A Khindesh TMl»i once 

t shwherd and ttie goatchesd eaate; ^ey seil 

milfc, butter, gbl, and woo! j and make ^ ccwaky 
blankets: tb^ of middle and ttada: wBnxmsi 
are wid^y dittiiiibiifced in all distnote wbrare pa^nra^e is 
TOnpaon: they are ^wecially^ntiimerofis in the of the 

Dekhan. The caste is a primitiTe and comprAenavc one, 
and its memb^ closely rraembi© Knmbls,^—Traas. .Med. 
and p. 
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told me that he belonged to Jejuri, in the Pnran- 
dhar Talnka of Pnna, but modified the statement 
by admitting thatnoneofhis family had beennear 
it for four generations. It is likely that there are 
several divisions among these wandering shep¬ 
herd tribes, about which it is hard to find 
out anything reliable. One lot certainly speak a 
Dravidiau language, Tamil or Telngn. They 
are all darker, leaner, and wilder-looking than 
the settled Dhanagars, who are, as I have said, 
just like other cultivators to look at. 

^ 6. ^ The M a 1 i s or gardeners are chiefly occu¬ 
pied m the cultivation of irrigated land; but this 
busmess is by no means confined to them , or 
they to it; for they deal also in jirdyat or dry- 
crop land. They are often village officers, but 
seldom engage in business or in the public 
serviee or army-not indeed from any want of 
pugnamly; for the habit of constantly squab¬ 
by about shares in canal-water has made 
them the most given, I think, of all the Dekhani 
castes, to petty quarrels and assaults. 

B. Fariodris; or dwellers wilkmi the walls 

<^-<rwray^ledmndv.oui^^ 

The Parwfiris should not by rights be called 
ontcaste, seeing that they have caste of their 
01 ^ 0 % Its rules, and squabble among them¬ 
selves for p^ence with a pei-tinacity worthy 
ofamba^ors. TheyarecaUedA tisfidras or 
mfermrgndras,andAntyaja,orlnst-Jom. 

area^dealtimreadytocondemn the contemp- 
^horrorwithwhichthesnperiorcastesrega^ 

• y perron minutely acquainted with the 

measure of sanitary pohce, an^th^ 
of pe^nal contact with ti;mas ^ 

^^frame (as the Hindus do) to be the image 

most 

the aborigines of the country or not 
does not seem to be miy way ^ 

seems to metbat the term ^ 

--^ted “country ofthe^S^rrr”^ 

likeiv to t' IS at least 

to decide upon. HoweyTS ^ 
important people in it 

sapposed that thefr position ^ 

position, though socially 
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I low, is without its rights and dignities. The 
Mahar hke Au Jey, »thanks the gods that heis 
foul for thereby he earns his bread. No other 
Hmdn will touch carrion; wherefore he not only 
^mesoffthe carcasses of deceased cattle and 
horn®, but picks their flesh to the bones 
which he then throws out to the scarce less 
dainty dogs and vultures. The skins he con- 
yerfa into ropes, or sells to the curriers; and 
the horns are bought up by agents travelling for 
certam firms in Bombay, who ship them to 
Europe. In the bad year of 1871-72 the 
^har alone had a Ml crop; for the cattle of 
Ehandesh and the Northern Dekhan died by 
thous^ds, of thirst, starvation, and disease 
^ of Mndgfim despatched 

V iimumemble. 

the Mahar is the guardian of village boxmd- 

^es, an office to which his special perquisites 
make 1^ very attentive. These dependin.^ 
iq>on the extent of his village, he is neces¬ 
sarily anxious to make it out as big as he can - 
but at this point he is met by his neigh¬ 
bour mh4r of the next village, upon simL 
thoughts mtent, and if the two sets of Maham 
can a^ee about a viUage boundary, it is seldom 
that the other villagers wiU dispute 


. . ixjLojAute their 

ecision; but if they difier, they wdl probabfr 
resort to the stout bamboos whic* 
they c^m their capacity of watchmen, and, 
as ttely as not, the whole village on each sicfe 
jom in. Once or twice I have known the 
officers of the Revenne Survey forced to take 
strong measures for their own protection, 
when their decision upcm disputed limits was 
^popular. Ih the village of Pimpalwfidi, Talnka 
Jnm^, zmk Pnn4, the settlement of a cer-' 
tam bomdary gave great ofifenee to the Mah4i8. 
Who therefore uprooted at night the stones 
®»cted by the Revenue Survey, aud defiled 
^ p aces in such, wise that scarce auy 
na ive of Ihdm could be esq>ected to lend 
nd in their re-erection. Moreover, when 
J. ^t to inspect the scene, both parties were 
ra er turbulent, and it was necessary to pro- 
ceed cn^giy. So I got the Mahars’ god- 
vorsHpped, and about a 
+n I.- ° i.- fethers’ gravestones, the dis- 

^bmg of which had been the original cause of 
e and set them up upon the bonndaiy 

Th.^M ^ ^ *0 *bis day. 

r, as I hare mentioned, is not onlj 
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tile guardian of boundaries, but also of tbe 
public peace and bealtb, as watcbman and scav¬ 
enger; of communications, for be should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs ; and of 
tbe public treasure and correspondence, for 
it is bis duty to carry tbe revenue to tbe 
tireasury, and convey all messa^s on account 
of aovemment. It will be seen that be bas no 
sinecure, when it is added that in no district 
does be get more for all this than a bttle 
land and a few rupees casb aUowance; 
and that in Eastern Puna and Soiapur be gets 
notbing at all but tbe contributions in kind of 
tbe villagers, wbicb tbe revenue ofSicers are not 
allowed to enforce except by “personal in¬ 
fluence ” (tbat is, pressure of pattdwdllds), it 
is obvious tbat be is not one of tbe Queen’s 
bad bargains.’* These duties belong to the 
Mabar as yeshar^ or village watchman, with 
tbe name of which office that of Mab^ is 
generally considered synonymous. But the 
Tardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 
many villages, is generally also a Mabar by 
caste. The term Dbed is simply Hindu¬ 
stani for a Mabar, and is found as we go north¬ 
ward. Tbe MaMrs take service as horse- 
keepers, in which capacity their hardiness and 
natural felent for topography make them use¬ 
ful; also as domestic servants (tbe Surat 
servants, so well known in Bombay, are 
Gujarati Bbeds}, and in native in&ntiy regi¬ 
ments, where they sometimes come to commis¬ 
sions—an arrangement, I suspect, not very 
favonrable to discipline. But for district 
police and peons they are nseless, having 
no moral influence—tbat is, no Tnft.T> of cjaste 
will submit to be bullied by them. They 
do not often learn to read and write, because 
tbe children of caste generally rather leave 
a school than sit in tbe class with them; 
and at some messes and private bouses it is not 
thought ‘‘good form ” to bring a Mabar 
servant to wait at table. Tb^e prejudices, 
wbicb seem at first sight unreasonable, are, 
as I have said, justified by tbe personal 
habits of, a race who* will dispute a rotten 
buf^o with tbe kite and jackal, and whose 
fevou^te method of indicating their displeasure 3 
with any thing or body is that by wbicb tbe i 
Yaboc^ dislo<%ed Gnlliver from Ms post of < 
vant^ by tbe tree. , 

Tbe Mangs are a tribe who a good d^l ] 


3 resemble tbe Mabars in personal habits, but are 
seldom public servants, except in a cap^jity to 

J l>®iaentionedhereafter. Colonel Taylor, in “ 

L bas confounded them, in a manner to me un- 
accountable, with BI m o s i s, whom they re- 
! semble in no other respect than in being gimt 
■ j thieves. But tbe Mang thief is a mere prowler 
I and p.ilferer ; whereas tbe Bainos! excels in 
1 robbeiy “considered as one of the fine arts/*— 

I tbe “Harocfn,” or house-breaking by night with 
! arms and torches. Tbe Maiigs are supposed by 
courtesy to live by making ropes, and it is the 
privilege of their race to apply their own stoek- 
in-tmde. to prectical use when anjbcxiy Ima to 
be banged. It is Kiid tbat tbe proudest moment 
of a Mang’s life is when be bangs a Mabar, for 
between these two castes exists a bitter jealousy 
as to precedence! 'They are great keepers of 
pigs, and have a method of cookery wbicb re¬ 
minds one a bttle of Charles Eamb’s atecount of 
tbe discovery of roast pork among tbe Chinese. 

A bole is dug in tbe ground and a good fire 
lighted till it is fab of glowing, embers. Pour 
good tent-pegs are then driven in around it, tbe 
selected porker is spread-mgled thereto, and, 
without further preparation, then and there ' 
imsted alive, while bis squ^ls -serve as grace 
before m^t to tbe expectant Mangs. 

They are also 'owners of donkeys which <arij 
lc»ds of building materials; and they are some¬ 
times scavengers. 

S. Tbe Bb a ngis,Mebt.ers, or.sweepere, 
are of two di.Tisions, Hindu and Muhammadan. 

It should be premised tbat the- Mahars and 
Mangs, though not otherwise particular, will 
I not remove night-sod, so that this trade m tbe 
monopoly of tbe B ha h gf s; and in tb^ days 
of sanitation they make a very good thing of it, 
and no class of labourers in the country gets 
so well paid fcr the amount of work done. 
The men otei ocunbiue with their hareditaiy 
occupation, that of a kmtimmlMy or dog-toy, 
and the women are often prostitutes and pro¬ 
curess^. It is to be notoi of the Bbaagls that 
th^ have also their point of honour, fend , 
nothing will induce them to scavenge a MaMr- 
wi(|a, or Mahirs’ quarter. AH tbe Farwiiis 
are obliged to find barters of their own castes, 
as the Hahivk, like their feHow-trad^nan 
chronicled by tbe late Mr Dickmis, “must 
draw the line somewhere/* and they d»w it at 
Maxi&is. The Mahlrs geueraH j have a Mttfe 
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land; the Maags and Bhangis less frequently; 
hut both the former iaribes are often employed 
by other cultivators as labourers. There are a 
good many other castes whom a Hindu would 
consider Parwaris, but in my classification 


they wiU come under the head of wandering 
tribes. TheGhada^s, Chambhars, and 
P h 0 r s, as mentioned under the head of' ^an- 
karjatya, are sometimes allowed to live inside 
villages, and so get the benefit of the doubt. 


THE YEDA IH HslDIA. 


BY PEOPESSOR R.AMKEISHKA 
Every Brahmanic family is devoted to the 
study of a particular Veda, or a particular 
iahha of a Veda; and the domestic rites 
of the family are performed according to 
the ritual prwcribed in the sutrot connected 
with that Veda. The study consists in get¬ 
ting by heart the books forming the particular 
Veda. In Horthem India, where the pre¬ 
dominant V e d a is the White Yajiish, and the 
i^khd Mddhjmidina, this study has almost died 
out, except at Baaaras, where Brahmanic fami¬ 
lies from all parts of India are settled. It pre¬ 
vails to some extent in Gujarat, but to a much 
greater extent in the Maratha Country, and in 
Tailangana there is a large number of Bkhmans 
who still devote their life to this study. Num¬ 
bers of these go about to all parts of the : 
country in search of dahshhitij and all well-to-do 3 
natives patronize them, according to their means, i 
by getting them to repeat portions of their ( 
Veda, which is mostly the Blaoh Yajush, with c 
A:pmia7>iba for their s&tra. Hardly a week c 
passes here in Bombay in which no Tailanga 1 
BrAhman comes to me to ask for dahshind. 
each occasion I gefthe men to repeat what s 
have learned, and compare it with the ( 
printed texts in my possession. With reference ( 
to their occupation, Brahmans of each Veda a 
are geueraUy div ided into two classes, Gri- r 

• i^yanaeiooins tee Brahmi-najm the foUowI (i 




W, ! (A.-*. BriA 1.1); a: ^ 
A.^) ;4 Uif. 
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hasthas and Bhikshukas. The former 
devote themselves to a worldly avocation, while 
the latter spend their time in the study of their 
sacred books and the practice of their religious 
rites. Both these classes have to repeat the 
Sandhyd-Vandana. or twihght prayers, the forms 
of which are somewhat different for the dif- 
Vedas. But the repetition of the 
Gayatri-mintra Tat Savitur varenyam, &c., 
fiTC, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and 
eight times, wHeh forms the principal portion of 
the ceremony, is common to aU. The 
Fflsreda»a is performed early in the morning and 
at sunset by a few pious Brahmans, but the 
rest do it a little before the morning and 
evenmg meals, i. e. from 10 AM. to 12 noon, 
and at about 8 p.m. Besides this, a great 
many perform dafly what is called HmAuwi- 
yayna, which is incumbent on aU on certain 
occ^ions. This for the i^igyedis consists 
of the first hymn of the first mandala, and the 
open^ sentences of the Aitareya Brdhnana, 
he five pMts of the Aitareya Aranyaka, the 
Yajm-sanktid, the Sdnuusanhitd, the Atharva- 
Binlutd AsvaUyana Kalya Sdtra, NvruUa 
Ohhzndas, NigharUu, Jyotish, ^ihshd, Pfinini’s 
Gramrmr, Ydjmvalkya Smriii, MaMlhdmta 
and the of Kan^da, Jaimini, and Bada- 

r^na.* Such B hikshukas as have 

(Chhandas); 14. %| ij,r | {Nighcmiu); 15. 

(JyotUh); 16. micsM); 17. 

iPtaini); 

mW^(MaUhMrata); 20. ^ 

^ Iirg w, 

It 

dmtl. but it is wi- 

^ayWupoulusslltmqaotedabove. No-loorraronds 
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studied tlie wliole Y e d a repeat more tliau the 
first hymn, and a khanda or more of the 
Brdhmam, thus following the precept of Asva- 
lajana: sa ydvan manyetx tdmdadMtya, “ having 
recited so much as he wishes.” The Brahna- 
yajna of the followers of the other Vedas 
consists of the first sections of their Sanhitds 
and Brdhmanas^ and the opening sentences or 
verses of the other Vedas. The Yeddngas 
and the other works are dispensed with. 

The Vedic learning of the G r i h a s t h a s 
extends generally thus far only, but that of the 
Bhikshukas goes farther. Some of these 
latter are what are called Yajnikas . They 
follow a priestly occupation, and are skilled in the 
performance of the sacred rites. They study 
the manuals of domestic rites based on the 
‘Grihya Sutras. The manual used by 
and for the Rigvedi followers of Asvald- 
yana is one compos ed by Harayanabhatta and 
known by the name of Ndrdyandbhaitt. The 
Hiranyakeshi Yajurvedis use the 
MaJiesvara-bhafit, composed by Mahesvara- I 
bhatta, and the manual followed by the Apa- 
stambas is the work of one Chandrachiida, 
while a book of the name of Brayoga-Bxrpami 
is used by the Madhyandinas. There are a 
few other works of this nature which are 
occasionally referred to, but the usual practice of 
the rites is" based on these. But a more impor¬ 
tant class of Bhikshukas are the Vaidi- 
kas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well. 
Beaming the Vedas by heart and repeating 
them in a manner never to make a single mis¬ 
take, even in the accents, is the occupation of their 
life. The best Rigvedi Vaidika knows 
by heart the sxnhitd, pida^ krama^ jO‘td, and 
ghana of the hymns or mantra portion of the 
Veda, and the Aitareya Brdhmana and Aran- 
yaha, the Kalpa and Grikya Sutra of Asvala- 
yana, the Nighanfu, Nirukta, Ghhandas^ Jyotish, 
and SBcshd, and Panini’s Ashtadhyayt on Grarrh- 
mar* A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic 
library. The Sanhitd and Pada our readers 
will understand; Krama. Jatd^ and Ghana are 
different arrangements of the words in the 
mantras. All these I show below by an ex¬ 
ample i 


Sanldtd. 


2 s 

t , tx. 


Padas. 
4 5 


8 7, 




11 

Krama. 

^ j ^ ^ ' 3 , 4 4 5 S 5 

« ,7 7 8 8 9 io 9 

^ ^ , W 11 H 

Jaid. 

1 .2 ,2 11 s 3 3 3 2 .2 3 

f5f {^; 1 I 

3 4 4 3 3 .4 4 5 S 4 4 

5 5 6 6 5 5 6 6 7 7 6 

8 7 7 8 8 7 7 8 8 

1 5 ^ qr qt ^ I i 

9 . 10 10 9 9 10 9 

10 I 1! II 10 lo 11 

I ^ qfgT l 

'll 

^ f^qf# II 

Ghana. 

3 8 3 2 1 1 


3 S32 23 4 4 329 3 

4 34 4334 53 4 

3 S 4 S 4 5 5 4 

Rft =qraR w I ^ ^ 

',4 5 8 Mi 4,4 5 8, ■ 

^ I 

5605 5 67 705 567 


2S[o. 10 to , Ho. 11, aadperlsaps the Fed¬ 
yas fifom 12to 17, to^T^qr^jOad the to 

Of these latter the qnotatioB firom the 


Ma^Mh^rada N0.IS mao^mida 

f { %fP Er > th »0 is no to think Hiw di^ iwl fon» 

pbrt of Ihe repe^;dd in hk 
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^ ^ ^ sfw 

-.-Jli® ® 1 . ® , “ II 10 8 

*fHPR qf^ qr'^w h- 

^ qf^i HJ^]^?n|5t3ciTr 

M II 10 31 jj~ 

^ ^ qr'^qr?? qf# {qf|T 1 

Padas are the different words of & mantra 
repeated separately. SanhUd consists in pat¬ 
ting’ them together according to the Sandhi roles j 
Md -Dsing the Sandhi accents. In Erarm the 
fet word is repeated along with the second, 
the ^nd with the thini, the third with the 
fo^, and so on, as shown in the abore scheme. 
Ihe last word of a mantra or a half of a Rik 

ve^ is simply repeated with the word iti placed 

tetween. This repetition is caUed veshtana. In 
the/a/^f arrangement, the first word and the 
^nd, the second and the first, and the first and 

^ the Sandhi rules and having Sandhi accents. 

In fe «me manner, the second and the third 
the th^ and the second, and the second ani 
third are pot together, and thus it goes on, 
^ word m succession beginning a new JcM 
armngement, up to the end of a half-Rgc or of 

a wnen the last wordis simply repeated 

« m the Krama. hi the Ghana there h firSa 

snocMsiye words, and 
^ the third m added on, then the thr4 are 

p together m ^ reverse order, and again in 

the ocmveuse. A Ghana is ti,„= „ 

firet s,.,? +!„. ^ , * compMed of the 

^ ^the^d; the second and the first- i 

^third, ^ second, and the first j and the fi^ , 

the second, and the third. The secon.! Jj 
becms&s _ , r® I 


put together T:Tv “• ^ 

Lt “ v n it goes on to the 

last word, which cannot Viocnn _ ^ 

and is thereW si i g*® »new Ghana, 
nu IS taere.ore simply r^eated, as in the 

other cases. Whenever there is s “ 

there is in addition whatt^u^! 

i,.. di«hto rf a to p.X“ “7^ 



I other arrangements are easy, since the Sandhi 
\ I changes and accents are different in each 
scheme; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
=i- Tei*ti«»l (anuddUaiara Bsxdsvarita) accents as also 

8 the one eomponnded of these two, are di^ctlv 
r- shown by certain modulations of the voice. The 
?igvedis do this in a way different from 

rr *5^«oIiowedbyiheTaittiriyas,orfollowere 

. of the Black Yajmh, while the Mddhyandi- 
nas indicate the accents by means of certain 
movements of the right hand. The K fi n v a s 
* however, differ from these latter, and follow the 

- 9^g^edi8,asdotheAtharvavediealso. 

I ^ this manner the Taidikas learn to 
i recite the mantra portion of their Veda. The 
, B r a h m a n a s and other worlm are learnt and 
: ^peated smply as wefind them inmannscripts 

»^8.mthe SanIiit4way. The quantity that the’ 

Rigredishave to get np is so large that 

a person who has carried his studies up to (?W 

^ve^ ^lyto be met with, and generally* tte 
Va dikas^of that Veda get np only^the 
Padac, mdKrama of the immtmpor- 
tion in addition to the Brdhmana and the other 

works enumerated above. AmongsttheTaitti- 
ap to tbeffAuna of the munfra portion of thS 

Veda, since they have to get np only their 

W the.rui«myu PrdtUdkhya also; but the 
Ve dang as, including the a^d Grihya 

toSr® to by that choB, nor 

TVf * ^Tv ^ except the Rigvedis. The 
^adhyandinas get np the SanMtd, Pada 
and Ghana their portion; 

hut ^ studies generally stop there ; and there 
m har^y one to be found who knows the 
whole Satopattu Brdhmana by heart, though se- 
get apportions of it. There are re^ few 

a few fenuhes residing at Mfihuli, near Siltira, 
and 80^ morem Revaldnta (see JM. Ant. vol. 

^P^ 129).. Last year, two Vai dikas of this 

eda, Tciyprebablyfrom the latter distrid^ 
^me np to me dahshind. I took a copy of 

«>y«iag li. v. d t' ^ 

ve their own nmumecaUe modes rf 
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singing the Samos, These are n,ow being pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica. The S a m a - 
T ed i s get np their Brdhmxnas and Vpanishads 
also. 

The Vaidikas support themselves generally 
on the gifts or daksMnds of those of their country¬ 
men who are charitably disposed. Often recital- 
meetings, known by the name oi monira-jdrgoraSy 
are held by rich G:^asthas in their houses, at 
which the principal Y a i d i k a s in the town 
or village are invited. The reciters of each 
Y e d a are divided into two parties, one of 
which repeats a portion of a mantra in one 
or more of the several schemes, and the other 
party takes up the next: and is then followed 
by the first again. Each of them is silent 
while the other is repeating. In this man¬ 
ner they go on till the time for breaking up 
arrives. The reciters are provided with milk 
and other refreshments, and at the end, a 
momij-dahsliind is given to them by the host, 
according to his means. It is always a point 
of honour, at these meetings, who should recite 
first. By general consent, however, the first 
place is given to the Bigvedis ; and after 
they have repeated their mantras the Y a j u r- 
vedis begin. But, since there are two 
classes of Y a j u r v e d i s, the followers of the 
Blarik Y e d a and of the White, this second 
place is the subject of contention between them. 
And sometimes the quarrel waxes so warm that 
it is often considered the safest course for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house 
may not be a scene of tumult, to invite members 
of only one of these. The third place is assigned 
to the Samavedis. 

The Y e d a-reciters are patronized by na¬ 
tive princes also ; and the most liberal of these 
are the Gaikavad and the Baja of Travankor, 
whose praises are sung* by the wandering Tai- 
langa Yaidika. The’former has got a re¬ 
gular board of examiners, by whom every candi¬ 
date that comes up from any part of TyifliV 
is examined and recommended for daksJiind 
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according to his deserts. But, with all these 
sources of income, the Yaidika is hardly in 
easy circumstances. Hence the class is gradually 
dying out, and the sons of the b^t Yaidika s 
in Puna or the Eoakan now attend Government 
English schools—a result not to he TTnnfth de¬ 
plored. 

Though the time and eneigy wasted in trans¬ 
mitting the Y e d a s in this manner, from the 
times of Eatyayana and other ancient editors 
of the Y e d a s, has been immense, we should 
not forget that this class of Yaidikas h^ 
rendered one important service to philology. I 
think the punty of our Yedic texis is to be 
wholly attributed to this system of getting them 
up by heart, and to the great importance at¬ 
tached by the reciters to perfect accuracy, even 
to a syllable or an accent. 

There is another class of Yedic students 
called Srotriyas, or popularly Sraut is, 
which must not be omitted here,. These are 
acquainted with the art of performing the great 
sacrifices. They are generally good Yaidikas, 
and in addition stndy the Kalpo Sutras and the 
Prayogas, or manuals. Their number is very 
limited. Here and there one meefe with 
Agnihotris, who maintain the three sacri¬ 
ficial fires and perform the fortnightly Ishiis 
(sacrifices) and the Chdkimidsyas (particular 
kinds of sacrifice). The grander Soma sacri¬ 
fices are now and then brought forward, but 
they are, as a matter of course, very unfrequent. 
There was one in the Eofikan at a village called 
Golapa, near Ratnagiri, in May 1868, at which 
I was present, and another at Puna last year. 
The young Chief of Kulaha has made prepara¬ 
tions to institute at Ahbiig, at the end of this 
month (April), a sacrifice which is to be a (X)m- 
pound of the species called Aptoryama and 
of a ceremony known by the name of Ghavana ; 
that is, the ceremony of constructing the Kunda 
or altar in a peculiar shape. This will occupy 
the first twelve days, and the whole will last 
for about twenty days. 
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TOHSURE OP HINDU WIDOWS. 

BY Y. N. NAEASIMMIYEWAB, BANGALUB. 

It is scarcely necesi^ry to say that the shav- to the hateM rite. Here and there, young 
mg of the heads of widows uniTersally prevails ■ gid# just eutermg upon their widowhood may 
aonong all the superior castes of Hindus. Young be seen with their ha.iV temporarily unshaved; 
and old, beautiful and -ugly, are alike amenable but such cases are few and frr between. 
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some classes, lifee the‘Komatis, ’ or Yais- 
y a s of Sonthern India, widows are allowed to 
jewels; but their tonsnreis a sine qua non of 
their rery existence! Yolnmes haye been writ¬ 
ten regarding the unhappy condition of a large 
section of onr females. Eapid strides have been 
made by the Hindus all over India in civilization 
and religions freedom; but their material and 
moral progress is devoid of any beneficial fruit 
so far as their unhappy widows are concerned. 
There are individual pioneers, who would, in 
^ite ofaH the world, introdoice the remarriage of 
widows, and otherwise ameliorate their condi- 

'tiom , :Bnt such sohtary reformers, have never 
hitheiA> :ealisfed the sympathy of their country¬ 
men,, 

these dreHmsiances it would be highly 
interesfing to inquire into the condition of the 
widows of a certain high-caste sect in Southern 
India, who alone enjoy a happy iminnnity from 
the hands of the barber. The Brahman fol- 
lowera of ^the great reUgions teacher, Ba'ma - 
nnja eh ary a, who flourished between 900 
and 1000 yms ago, are caUed Sri Talish- 
naTas, and are divided into two principal- 
sects, known respectively as the Ten pale 
-d y.a.gk.is. Life the 
Shiyas and Sunnis, these sectaries are 
ve^ often irrecoacileable in point of doctrine 

andntnal. They however intermarry and other- 

wise ^ely mk with each other. Their facial 

marks o^tUakas are respectively \p 

The chief points of differen<^ bet^n^he 
TengaU schisma- 
XT- , ^ ^ ^®'fcshmi, the consort of 

Vishfu, any participation in creaMon 
Jednce her to the nn<=;K™ . ^^raon, and 


Sanskrit ^ wcaTOrs- amdiftr 

a* 4r& daha oenaony 

~ their ^ 

, . noio, moreover 

once to give np one’s self to God and to invoke 

Iffl aalvatem is enough to seeore it 


mmmmg x —» 
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L Mandanam Madhuparkam cha. 
Tambulam knsnmadikara. 

Maitthnnam pnrushanam cha 
Bhashanam bhiishanadikam. 
Bhartrihma cha ya nari 
Hyapadyapi Yivaijayet. 

handily ah, 

"Widows should avoid, even w;hen in aflliction 
and danger, shaving, eating of sweets, betel-nnt, 
flowers, sexual intercourse, conversation with 
men, and jewels. 

H. Janmaromani ya nari, 

Hshaurakarma samiicharet, 

Kanya va vidhava vfipi 
Eauravam nara>kam vrsjet. 

Bhartnr mritan tu bharya cha 
Prakurjrad vapanam vina 
Bahadi pindaparyantam 
Pretakaryam yatthavidhi. 

Yesbn keshu cha karyeshu 
Ha stri kshanram samacharet. 

Samhhuh, 

A woman, whether nnmarried or widowed, 
who shaves her hair, will go to the heU called 
Banravam. When the husband dies, the 
■widow should perform his due obsequies with¬ 
out shaving. She should never shave on any 
occasion, or for any purpose whatever. 

IH. Kanya va vidhava viipi 
Yapanam cha samacharet 
Kalpa-koti-sahasrani 
Rauravam narakam vrajet. 

Bhartrihka tu ya nari 
Mohad vapanamacharet 
Knladvaye pitrinam tu 
Yaktre romani vasyati. 

Bhartiiliina tu ya nari 
Mundayitva samacharet 
Srauta smlWadi karmani 
Chandalim yonimapnuyat. 
j Manuh, 

^fainywomamwhetheruimiarried or widowed, 

suave (her head), she wfll dweU in the hell caUed 
Eauravam for one thousand karors of 
Mpas. If a widow shave (her head) by ig¬ 
norance, she will cause hair to grow in the 
mouths of her ancestors’ ghosts on both sides. 

^ she perform any ceremonies inculcated by the 
ritiM Md SmrUis with her head shaved, she 
^11 be bom a Ohandali. 
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IV. 


PAITCHiMGA, OE mBIAM ALM^AO. 


MumnksIiuiL patina hina, 

Ya nan kGsa dJiarini. 

Tasyas taddhiirane bramlian 
Dosbo nastiti me matili. 

Prapanna bbartrilima tn 
Gnrunamnpadesatab 

Na dbarayati ya kesan 
Yati sa narakam dbrnyani. 

N’a karyam kesaYapanam 
Vaisbnavya bbartribxnayi 
Yadyajnanat karotyesb^ 

Tannankbani naYalokayet. 

Vridd'ha Manuh in KhagUvara SamMtd. 
_ There IS no sm in a derout widow, whose ob¬ 
ject IS eternal salvation, wearing her hair If 
^e should shave she will assuredly go to hell. 
A Vaashnava widow should never shave her 
^ea - If she do so through ignorance, her 
lace snould not be looked at. 

V. Sakachcham varninam bhikshum 
Vikachcham grihamddhinam. 

Vikdsim vidhavam drish^d 


Anaida SamAiid. 
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If any one observe a Bramhachari beggar 
wia his kacJwM; a householder without iT 
a^d a widow without hair on her head, he 
sho^d at once plunge into water with his 

clotbes [i. e. mmt perform ablutions for puri¬ 
fication], ^ 

YI. Strinam tn bbartribinanam 
Yaisknaymciin ,, 

YaYacbcbarirapatam hi 
Prasastam ke,&dbarana:iii. 

. ^ Smjagnm SamhiM. 

It IS considered Mgbly meritorions for Vaish- 
nava mdows to wear tbeir Imr, as long as they 
remain, in this world. 

These are the most important authorities on 
■which the T e n g a 1 § V a'i s h n a V a s depend in 

support of the immunity of their widows from 
shaving. There are others to the same effect, 
which are, however, omitted here. It must 
observed, at the same time, that, ezcepting in 
the single matter of tonsure, the condition of 
th^e Ten gale widows is in no way better 
than that of their unfortunate sisters of other 
sects. 


PAJIGHIfGA,” or rtlDIAR ALMARAC. 

BY CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIB, MAISUE COMMISSION. 

follow the Vatya; those in Maisur the S i d - 

d h a n t a . 

Before giving an example from the almanac, 
it would be as well to explain what the five 

Angas are. 

Firstly" BtT&j ^1^'® sols-r day,, is r^koaied firom 
sunrise to sunrise, and deriYes its Tmmm itom 
some one of tbe seYen prineipai |iajmte^to^ 
it is more especially consecrated* 


Ibe Indian Almanac deriyes its name, Pan- 
cba nga; (puncA fiye, dnga diyisions), from its 
giving tbe time of commencement and duration 
offiveimportent tbings —14 Var a, tbe solar 
day; 2%dy T i t b i, tbe lunar day; 3rd, N a k - 
sbatra, tbe constellation for tbe day; 4^^, 
Yoga; Karan4. 

Por tbe performance of tbe many ceremonies 
wbicb his religion enjoins, it is necessary 
for a Hindu to examine one and all of these 
five essentials, to determine whether the time 
IS propitious or not. So complicated are the 
details that to the masses the Panchanga 
IS a sealed book. A fqw of tbe better-read 
have a slight knowledge of what it ah means; 
but the interpreting the proper times and seasons 
is the duty of a class of men who have studied 
the subject, and are called “ Jyotisaru (JotiMs):* 
The more difficult task of calculating the length 
of the day, the. duration of the Tithi, the 
proper Yoga, and the right Nakshatra 
for any one day, is the work of a chosen few 
who have made astrology a special study. Two 
schools exist. The Almanacs used in 


Aditya vara ... 

....the Sun..., 

Soma vara. 

...the Moon 

Man gal a vira 

...Mars.. 

Budha vara. 

...Mercury 

Guru vara __ 

...Jupiter.... 

Sukra vara. 

...Venus..... 

Sani vara,.. 

...Saturn..., 


..Wednesday. 

..Thursday. 

.Priday. 


For astrological purposes, each day is divided 
into 24 hords. So that a Jmrd is equal to an 
English hour. Each Aard of the day is ruled* 
by one of the planets in turn, and the order in 
which they follow each other is so r^ulated 
that the first kora of a day sacr^ to any one 
planet Mis to the charge df Hiat speaks 
The order is as follows :— 
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14 Stm; 2fd, Terms ; Bri, Meren-rj; 4th, 
Moon; Mh, Satnm; 6ft, Jupiter; 7ft, Mars. 

The 25th hour firom Sunday will he the 1st 
hour of Monday, and is 3 times 7 plm .4. The 
4lh is ihe Moon. So again the 25th hour from 
Monday will be the 1st boiir of Tnes^day. Com¬ 
mencing with the Moon, it will be found that 
the 25th hour fals to its proper planet, Mars, 
and so on for the other days of the week.^ 

In the Almanac it will be found that the 
vara, as is the t i t h i, is divided into 60 
ghaliges (ghatihas)) each ghalige being snb- 
divided into 60 vighcdiges (vighatihis'). The 
deration of the vara is always expressed in 
ghaliges and mghallges. Every two or three days 
afrer ^‘Aha’’ we find certain figures. These 
denote the day-time, give the time that the 
Sen is above the horizon. Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Saturday are, as a rule, considered nnlacky 
days, Sunday being not quite so bad as the 
other two. The remaining four are generally 
lucky; but Wednesday, when Mercury is in the 
same constellation with either Mars or Satmn, 
is.Tinlncky. 

2»d.—T i t h i is the lunar day, and does not 
necessarily correspond in time with the Ya ra. 
We may have 3 t i t h i s, i.e, the end of one, the 
whole of the second, and the beginnmg of the 
third,in one vara, when it is called ^^dmmd;” 
m one t i t h i, called f riduspoJc,'^ may be found 
in 3 varas. The length of a tithi varies 
from a maxnmun of 66 ghaliges to a minimnm 
of 54, and is “one-thirtieth paii of the Moon’s 
synodic^ month or relative period, and varies 
in length according to the inequality of the 
Moon’s motion from the Sun.” 

Although we have 30 lunar days, yet we have 
names for 16 tithis onlyj because, the month 
being divided into two fortoights, 14 of the 
names are common to both fortnights. From 
new-moon tili foil-moon is called the bright 
,b«jani» ,go« <m 

increasing. From fall-moon to new-moon is 
called the dark (Vadya or Krishna) fortnight, 
because the light decreases. 

The following is said to be the Pur^ ac¬ 
count of the reason for the moon’s increase and 
decrease. Once upon a time, the moon, when on 
his (w;th the Hindus the moon is masculine) 
wmj through the 27 Hakshatras into wHch 
Ms mmm is divide stayed for a longer time 


with Eohini than he ought to have done; her 
sisters—the N ak s h a t r a s are supposed to be 
the daughters of Daksha—pirate, appealed to 
their frther, who cursed the moon and doomed 
him to waste away. This was too much for the 
RisMs and gods. The Makshatras also, 
when they saw their lord and master becoming 
small by degrees and beantifully less, • repented. 
All agreed to ask Daksha to revoke his curse. 
This he said was impossible, hut he relented so 
far as to allow the moon, alternately for fifteen 
days at a time, to increase and decrease. 

The names of the tithis, and the gods to 
whom they are more especially sacred, are as 
follows:— 

Bright fortnight, 

Amavasya (Rew Moton) ...9-10, Pitri(graZti). 

1. Padyami or Prathama .11-1, Agni. 

2. Bidige or Dvitiya ... 2-3, Brahma. 

3. Tadige or Tritiya ... 4-5, Parvati. 

4. Chanti or Chaturthi . 6-7, Yighne^ara. 

5. Panchami . 1-2, Adisesha. 

6. Sastigi or Sashthi 3-4, Knmar Svami. 

7. Saptimigi or Saptami. 5-6, Suiya. 

8. Astimigi or Astami... 7-1, Siva. 

9. Mavami . 2-3, The 8 Yasus. 

10. Dakmi.4-5, TheSElephants. 

11. Ekadasi . 6-7, Yama. 

12. Dvadasi .. 1-2, Yishnu. 

13. Trayodair . 3-4, Manmatha. 

14. Chaturdasi . 5-6. Kali. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 




5 

53 ^ 




I) arh fortnight, 

P u r n i m a (Full Moon) . 7-1, Chandra. 

1. Padyami or Prathama . 2-3, 

Bidige or Dvitija .. 4-5, 

Tadige or Tritiya .. 6-7, 

Chanti or Chaturthi . 1-2, 

Panchami . 3.4^ 

Sastagi or Sashthi .. 5-6, 

Saptamigi or Saptami ...... 7-1, 

Astimigi or Aitami.........2-3, 

Ravami . 4.5^ 

Baikmi .. 6-7^ 

Ekadasi .. ... 1-2, 

Dvadasi . 3-4, 

Trayodisi . 5.6^ 

Chaturdasi . 7*8, 

The figures opposite each tithi show the pro¬ 
per* Elaranas for such. It will be observed that 
the names of the tithis for the dark and bright 
fortnight are the same, yet the differ. 


J 


o 

CSi 




* See ante, p. 
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These fifteen dajs are divided for astrological 
pnrposes into five classes, having three days in 
eacii. ^ 

Naadi contains...lst, 6th, and Hth. Lidifferent 

..2nd, ?th, 12tK. Good. 

..-^rd, 8th, 13th. Do. 

..4th, 9th, 14th. Very bad. 

..5th, 10th, 16th. Good. 

DnringtheRikta tithis no good work, 
such as marrying a wife, hnilding a house, &c., 
can be commenced. A knowledge of the t i t h i s 
is absolutely necessary, to a Hindu, for on them 
depends a proper performance of the fimeral 
ceremonies to which he attaches so much im- 
porfcance; 

Brd !N"akshatras. Tkeseare87111 nmia- 
ber, and are tbe constellations tkrongli windi 
ae moon in his monthly course passes. Great 
nnportance is attached to them in all astrological 
balculations. They are divided into 'male, 
female, and neuter; good, bad, and indifierent; 
those which look upwards, those which look 
downwards, and those which look straight for¬ 
ward. Each nakshatra is divided into 
four parts called poda, and nakshatras 
equal-a rasi or sign of the zodiac. 

Th^ succeed each other throughout the 
month in the following order,, and are each 

sacred to a particnlar god:— 

1. Asvini, whose god is Asvini Devatra. 
Bharani or Antakam...Yaina. 

KrittikS or Agneyi ...Agni. 

Rohi^ or jBraJhansun .•.Braliina, 

Mrigasiras...Moon.. 

Ardra or Eaudra .&va. 

Punarvasn.. jLditi/ 

Pnsiya or Jupiter. 

Alesha or Sai^am.Serpents. 

Magba or Pitnyam.Pitrigsdn. 

Purva Plislgiini,*,..,,,,Aiyania. 

Fttara do. ..Bhaga. 

Hasta or ArkaJbba ......Sun. 

Obaitra ....Indra. 

Svati ......^...Yayu. 

YmaaMik.. ......Ind^Agnl 

Annradha .. ...Mite. 

....India. 

Mula or ETeriti ..J^aiiaf. 

Piirri Siiadlia....,.......Udaka (Water). 

Utera do. ....Vishve Bevate 

gain. 

^vara . .Viahim. 


23. Dhanishthaor Sra.vishtha.The 8 Vasus. 

^4. ■ Satabhisa or Satatarafca.Varnna 

25. ^va Bhadrapada ......Ajlchurana. 

26. mtara do. .Ahirbudhnya. 

Itevati or Puskna ....P^M. 

ifakshatra there b a time 
<^Uei fyaJyayog 9 , which lasts for Sf or 4 ffhalwes 
( here is a dispute as to the actual length), and 
nothing <^n be done, no work 
TOmmenced. The tydjyayoga, comes sometim® 
py day, sometime by night. The hour of 
its commencement is always given in the al- 
manac. 

4iA Yogas.—These are 27 in number, 
Md, like then akshatr as, follow each other 
in regular order:— 


2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

n. 


Yisbkambiia. 

Priti, 

A • 

Aynsbmat. 

Saubb^ya. 

Sobbana. 

At%anda. 

Snkarman. 

Dbriti. 

Snla. 

Ganda. 
Yiiddbi. 
Bbrnva. 
Vyagbate 
Harsbana. 


15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
24 

25. 

26, 
27. 


Yajm. 

Siddbi. 

Tyatip4la. 

Tarijina. 

Parigba. 

Ste.' 

SiddH. 

Sadbya. 

Snbba. 

Sbnkla. 

Brabman, 

Aindra*. 

Yaidbriti 


The y o g a is nothing else than a mode of 
indicating the snm of the longitudes of the 
sun tod moon. The rule for its computation, 
as given in the Surya SiddMnta, Bhasvaii, 
tod Oraha Ldghava, directs that the longitude 
of the sun be added to the longitude of the 
moon, tod the sum, reduced to minutes, is to 
be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 
13® 20^) : the quotient exhibits the elapsed 
yogas, counted from Yisbkambba. It is 
obTions, therefore, that the yogas are 27 
divisions of 360° of a great circle measured on 
the ecliptic. But if they he represented' on a 
circle, it must he a moveable one in the plxt^. of 
the ecliptic.” (Colebrooke, Essays, vol. II n 
864.) 

A more practical way for finding the proper 
y o g a of the day is— 

Bind the nakshatra in which t^moon 
^ TMs b same as that fear the day. Be- 

ginning with Sravana (the 2.2nd nakshatra), 

. find what the number of this nakshatra is. 
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AmiqiiAm, 


(«.) Kni'lteiiaJcslialrain wMdbttlie &mt. 
ig on tW 8sm» d^y* Tiki mll'bt-foaadi from, 
tite of th©- ®odia©. (mammmmg 

Fnsitpr {Bth find wIiaiK tko 

Bimitor of tliis nmkskaira is. (A) 

Add « and the snm gives the number of 
tlie yoga for the day. If the result of a -h jS 
is more than 25v snMmct 27 (the total number 
oly ogas % ^tl^ -imidt^ gitm themimb^-of 
they oga for the day^ 

of■ a yo ga. mideS' from'- a-nwaa-^ 
nnan of 64 ghdi^^ to a inimnmm of 64 


Yogas are dividai into good, bsdy and in- 

-aajaiSM:-:--. t. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ClIBR£Kii, 

5 ft. Earftnils are eleven in imtBber, a.w^ 
divided into vaaisble and invarialde. 



Yambk. 


IximiabLe. 

1 . 


8 . 

SaknnL 

2 . 

Bllava. 

9 . 

Chatn^pad. 

3 . 

Ejatkm 

lo¬ 

mga. 

4 . 

Taitikl 

ll. 

Kimstaghna. 

5 . 

Gamje. 


6 , 

Yanije. 



7 , 

YmbM. 




“Th^ answer successively to half a tit.hi 
or Iniar day, Eiiastnghiii being always ftam' gne d 
to the first half of the first tit hi, and the vari¬ 
able hcmmds succeeding eadi other r^ulariy 
ftronghei^ repetitions. They ate followed by 
timtinree remaining invariable Teamnds, which 
cooeta^ tl» Toaa&:—Ohaltti^ sind Mga 
^^wrtwning te Amava^ or tire new momi, 
aj^ Sabam brangaK«fopriaited to the latter half 
of the preceding tithi.” (Golehrooim ut 

suprd,) 


iuc Amiarese 


««ording to the C h a n d r a m a n a, i.e. mov 

meats of the moon, and each month derives i 

^e frmntheocmstdlatimiinvriikshthemot 

h^pens to be when fidl-moon. 

The Ta^ peo^, on the other hand, reob 
the montha by the Snrya maaa i 
*«««m«nt 8 oftlmsun: hence 


« ^ tSanaresecaleiidar, every third 

£S«r Adimsa (. 

^ Jtoth 
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1 2 3 

22 8 Sn||S 6 —Pra 45 -lS. ffii 60 - 10 . grfbi 

ram 13 - 32 . ETi 12 - 49 . Di 21 - 2 ff| 
Mahatridriti—^pravesnm 32 - 44 :— 
Ifirgama 44 - 30 —-Jya 4 En 13 *- 
Danbitri, krita.mahalaynm—^ 
rsm naya xatr 6 tsaya pramnEibha¥~ 
EAkia sthapana,. mndayai^ 
sardha sapki gnntaJ&a maniiai^ 
BHn 1 - 13 . Cha 29 : 

28 9 Ma. 49 - 82 ., Ha 4 - 82 , Bram 

14 - 88 —Ba 18 - 23 * Di 29 - 1 ? [j 
Uttara phalgnni 4 . Bndha 16 Pri- 
tidyitiya—Chandrodaymn nttaxa 
firigoxumte. Bhu 1 ^ 28 . Cha 30 . 

24 10 Bha Tri 52 - 52 . Chi 9 - 48 . Ai 14 - 28 . 

Tai 21 - 29 ^ Di 24 - 48 . || Aha 30 - 4 * 
Tnllynam 40 - 88 . Magha 2 . Sn 
9 . Stana vpddhi Ganri vntfcam. 
Dagdha yoga, Bhn 1 - 88 . Slblh 
oh^dd. ' ' 

I The aboTB is a transliteration of 3 lines of 
the Panchdnga, and ^ves the necessary 
astrological information for each of the three 
days selected as examples. 

It will be observed that the abbreviations are 
nothing more than the initial letters of the 
vara, Hthi, nahsJvxtra, yoga, hara^, and planets, 
which follow each other in regular order. 

Col. 1 gives the English month and dates. 

I have taken the 22 nd, 28 rd, and 24 th of 
October. 

Col. 2 . The Tamil month and dates. 

Col. 3 . The Kanarese month, dates, and 
astrological data. 

Takmg CoL 8 for: the 22 nd of October— 

* ^n’ Stands for S n d a, and Tnftn.T»q the he- 
gbuiing of the bcnght fortnight, and is the first 
day of the Kanarese month Asvajnja; 

‘So.’ 

Somavara, Monday. 

‘Pra. Prathano^ the Ss^knt name for 
padjami, the first 

45 - 15 . 45 ghaUgea 15 vighaUges, the * dnra^ 
tion of the iiihi; cotmting frx>m sunrise dnring^ 
Monday. This is not necessarily the foil dura¬ 
tion of the iUJii ; some portion may have elapsed: 
during the previous day. If 45 ^. 15 p. he 
deducted from 60 gMligea [the full tame in 
ghtdiges^mi sunrise to sunrise of a day], the 
Wanes gives the duration of the next m$. 

la the present case it would be 14 g. 45 e. , 

Hasta^ 18 ^ hakdiatra. 


S 

I' 

6 . 


.4 

ts. 
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60-10.—Duration 60 ghaliges 10 vighi%es. 

‘ Sabmm.’ One of the names of 24th yoga. 

13-«>2. y^Mliges Z^ vigheMges^-T^^sxm- 

iagfrom snimse, this y<^ rules. The rest of 
the day is ruled by the next yoga in order. 

‘ Ei. ’ Eamstaghna, the 11th iarana. 

12-49. Mes for 12 ghdliges m mgJuOigeg. 

Di. Divi 1 means daylame £sometisies 
we find r. standing for ra/n], ^ refers to 
Ibe tyj/ya or bad time. 

21-29. g}Mliges29vighaUges. After snn- 
riseiiiis timef.dnring w'hich no worfc can eom- 
menced, begins and laste for 4 ghiUges. 

‘MahatridrifipraTesum, 32-44.’ Mahatridritt 
cswmnences at 32j'. 442;. after sunzise^mid 

‘-Nn^ama’ 44-30’—finishes at 4^. 30 d. 
This is supposed to be a very bad tune fodeed, 
Mid due to natural causes connected ^witb the 
feoaale naksbatras. 

‘ Jye. 4.’ Jy^htha, ISthnakshafaa, 4thqnar- 

ixac x)T jpdda, 

Ku. Kuja, one of Mars’ names, 13 gha^ 

liges^ and means, tliat 13 glioMges afber siinrise 

Mars moves into the 4th quarter of the 18th 
nakshatra. 

‘ Danhitri fciita mahalayam.’ This is flie day 
on which the daughter’s soil can perform certain 
foneml ceremonies in honour of his ancMtors. 

barau nava raia;6tsava prarambha. The 
Eavarutri (nine nights) f^ist commences. 

•Kalasa, sfliapana, mndayade, sardha sapia 
gunt^ mantra. ’ Seven and a half hours after 
smrise the “ Kalas a” may be put in its ^ace. 
This is a pot foil of water, wMch is wmsh^ped 


^Bhn.’.=sMmkfi. l-13. = l^-38e. 

Each of ihe 12 s^ns of the smdiac has a e»- 
tain number of ghaUget and mghaiiges aligned 
toiti Th^ £ima 4^ io Si gkaMgea, hart 
the total number is 60 ghaMget, The Sun 
mqras each day <me- thirtieth of Aa 


w O ’’-O'— 

‘WmmM Mh mk fci be fee • 


in 


‘C&a.’ '€&aaaAta,'&e3feon. 
*39.’ date of 


The 2fo;d OBtobeg k 

-M»aith''£aRatB^.'aad 'thhiSad •'of 'iw 


^ashrit for the ZnAUthL 

49-32.’ 49sr. 32i?. The last tithi kft a 
glance of 14y. 45t;., which, added to the dnra- 
tea of toe aid during Tuesday, gives the 

*-Ha/ ^ iHaafey ^life 

‘-4-32.’ 4gr. S2e., when it is foihwrad W ihe 

next’ lakslafea ia. owfer. 

2Sth yoga. ‘14.J3’= 

1%. 33??,, imie. 

Bava, 1st Kara^a. *ia«’=,i8 glut- 

-23' 'iame. 

‘ Diri, laeaia ^ 

CMMnmew ees 2^. 17m after sunrise. 

So for the mder-in whfoh the ritoi, aatefoa- 
yoga, kara^ follow each other is the 
smaeall ihronghtfae Almanac, the only differaace 
being in their names and time of dnraiioa. 

‘ Dttaiaplmlgani.’ The lith nakalmtra. 

‘4.’= 4th pada or quarter. 

‘Budfaa.’ Mercmy. '16’=16 5 i*%es.’That 

is, 16 hours after annrise the phmet Mercury 
enters tiie 4& quarter of Pbalgmd. 

* PritidiVitiyiL’ A ho^ day. 

‘Cfoandtfidayum uftaea «i%oimnte.’ The 
mwihfflm end of Moon’s uresosit teuMri. 

‘Bhn. 1-23’ aal^ B k ila, 1 gkaligo. 2Z vigha- 
Vtgeg. If from fliis we deduct 1 gMLige 13 
vighdtges.ihA lunar B h u fct i on the 1st, we find 
the daily rate of progrmion to be 10 vigJmligei. 

‘Cha 30.’=Chandta, Sfoh day of the Muham- 
mad8zi.iamrth. 

It willihe nnneoessaiy to explain any of the 
*HbBB»iatens mi.fee Mh, They are the miriM 
Mifas of the aakshatea, M., anffl wee«Me 

fto 

tli»l''fee 

mmm .ite.fee 

iwmm 4§, |^%»TOd-'S8 
imsm .hmmA fee 

._ A (Wmam} .9 

«sfIMi-wtotetea- 

"** * .Aiofey^a, 

’IS' 
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THE IHDIAH AOTIQUAEY 


‘^baii chand 1.’ The first day of the 
Muliammadan moiith Sahaii- 

From the above it will be seen that it is not 
enongh for the JifoUsharu (Joims) or astro¬ 
logers, who receive a monthly fee for reading 
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the Panchanga once a week, to be able 
to read it,—they mnst have studied more or less 
the Kala Amritay where the rules for deter¬ 
mining the proper times and seasons are deter¬ 
mined. 


THE BUDDHIST EUDSTH AT JAMAL GARHI* 


The village of Jamal Garhi is situated about 
eight miles due north of Mardan, communicating 
with the latter by a fair Jcaehhd road. The hill on 
which the Buddhist ruins are found is just north 
of the village. It is about 400 feet above the level 
of the plain, and is composed of a shaly sandstone 
or slate, with a small portion of quartz found here 
and there. 

The ruins are characterized by a very massive 
and well-built style of rubble masonry. The wails 
generally two or more feet thick, built for the most 
part of the bhaly stone found in the hills on which 
they stand; the interstices between the larger 
stones, instead of being filled in with small stones, 
placed at random in the mortar, are fiUed with 
small slabs, one inch to two inches thick, all laid 
horizontally and carefully fitted in, laid in mortar. 
Arches with voussoirs are never found; but the 
openings are spanned by laying each succjessive 
layer projecting beyond the one below. (Fig, 1.) 

Sculptures of the same character are found in all 
tlie ruins. The principal figure met with is that 
supposed to be of Buddha, a man either sitting 
cross-legged or standing; no hair on the face; the 
hair of the head dressed in a peculiar fashion with 
a topknot; the “ often on the forehead; al¬ 
ways clothed in a long flowing robe from the neck 
to below the knees, and with no sandals or shoes 
on the feet. This figure is met with both in sepa¬ 
rate statues varying from 12 inches in heighn to 
k.rger than life-size, and also in sculptured tablets 
in bas-relief depicting many and varied scenes 
2 .) 

The ruins appear to be those of several temples 
or sacred places in the centre, and the dwelling- 
hcuses for the priests and attendants on the temples 
scattered around the former. The number of 
dwehing-lioiises is too small to have accommodated 
more than the number of people actually required 
for the service of the temple. Taking the outside 
view, and assuming each chamber had a corre¬ 
sponding one above it, and each of these chambers 
nad an occupant, the houses discovered could not 
have accommodated more than 200 people; and if 




we take about half this number it will probably be 
nearer the mark. The ruins extend over an area of 
about 210 yards from north to south, and 180 
yards from east to west. The central temple 
(Ho. 1), which is the highest but one of all, is an 
irregular polygonal bulding of 13 sides. 

Around the walls are 13 idol-houses. In the 
centre is a circular platform, 22 feet diameter aV 
the top, and 4 feet 9 inches high at present. 
This probably was paved with massive blocks of 
Mnhar or concrete, as large slabs, about 7 iuches 
thick, were found on the floor of this temple, that 
would just answer this purpose, and that had the 
corresponding curved side of the circle. The re¬ 
mains of steps up to the altar were found imme¬ 
diately facing the entrance. 

Horth of this temple, but with no apparent com¬ 
munication with it, is a group of buildings by them¬ 
selves (Ho. 2), consisting of— 

(A.) A small rectangular temple 24 feet by 22 
feet with 13 idol-receases around the walls, and a 
square altar in the centre. 

(B.) Immediately to the north of this temple, 
and separated from it by a passage at a lower level 
the floor of the temple, is a house with two 
windows overlooking the temple. This probably 
was the house of the attendant priest. It is 21 
feet by 12 feet in extent. Both the temple and 
priest s house open to the west into a- courtyard. 

(G.) Od the north side of this courtyard are three 
houses (12 feet by 8 feet), with a raised terrace in 
front of them, from which you enter the houses. 
The entrance to this courtyard is on the south. 

(D.) Immediately to the right of the entrance 
is a small chamber that originally was roofed 
with one of the pointed arches previously described, 
and above which a staircase leads from the en¬ 
trance of the temple to the top of the idol-recesses. 

(E.) To the left of the entrance is another house 
(17 feet by 10 feet), with doors.,both on the north 
and east sides. 

To the south of the polygonal temple,, and com¬ 
municating with it by a descending staircase, is 
an irregular quadrilateral temple, with 26t (Ho. 3) 

t fa^r 13 appears common to aU three of -the 
^ temples, they having respect- 

I'eiy id, and 2G recesses. 
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idol-h^ses ronud the waUs. In the centre of one 
of the temples, instead of the usual platform, we 
find a number of small cirenlar topes {Fig. 3).* and 
also some idol-recesses, all placed in an irregular 
maimer, that leads an observer to suppose that they 
were buOt at different times. This probably was 
a mausoleum, aid these topes and idol-recesses 
ware the tombs or memorials of their kings, or 
persons of distinction and sanctity. 

A great number of statues of men, with mous¬ 
taches, with jewellery on the neck and right arm 
and with sandals on the feet, probably those of 
kings, were found in one of the topes. 

To the south-east of this temples staircase leads 
down to another temple or mausoleum (No. 4 ). 

This, unl^e those previously described,is notclosed 

in on all sides, but is open on the east side to a court¬ 
s' In the centre of this temple are also some 
topes and idol-recesses, one of which was found 
to lMve been dug into b^re the mins were buried, 
haE of the masonry encirding it being wantine 
and a depth of dFbris of 12 to 15 feet pieclhdes any 
idea of this exploring being of recent date, and 
rather tends to support the theory of the destrac- 
tion of these buildings being the work of man, not 
of tune. To the south again of this building, and 
communicating with it by three doorways, is a 
^tangular enclosure (No. 5) 74 feet by 30 feet. 
On the south side are six vaulted chambers, 10 
^t by 7 feet 6 inches each below the level of the 
floor of the enclosure, and with doors aU opening 
to the south. On the west side are two dwellin<r- 
honses, and to the east are two recesses in the 
wall about 5 feet square. To the east of the 
polyp^l temple, and some 25 feet from it, is 
a building at a higher level than even the temple 
Itself. This building consists of four rooms, two 
on either side a central passage 6 feet wide. 

Towards the southern ^tremity'of the mins, 
another small temple, 20 feet by 13 feet, is met 
with, possessing only three idol-houses at present; 
possibly there were others originally. In the 
Mntmof this temple are two platforms, one 8 
feet by 7 feet, the other 7 feet by 6 feet. 

Besides the vaults Mready mentioned as discover¬ 
ed ^eath the rectangular midosur^ three other 
yaalts were discovered. In the first case the vault 
M entwed ^m the feoeof a vertical retaining Wall¬ 
in opening to the vault is 5 feet broad, the 
vault Itself 10 feet by 6 feet In the two other 
ca^ the vaults were the same breadth through¬ 
out; potsibly these were only the basement stories 
of houses that have been buried by the dihris of 
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The original steep slopes of the hin have, in 
cases, been much reduced by means of 


em. Some of these retaining walls are 
mndi as 15 feet high. 

usually made 

south cattle-track from the 

th-wMt. But a good road, still in &ir preserva- 
ton, IS found on the east side. Ascen^^; 

gi^ewme quarter-mile from the mins, ^^heLe 

^-ncmg along the top of the ridgj, tSs ^ 
pie No Twh * ^south-east of tem- 

l^e No. 5, where the mad enters this levelplatfom 

^a sort of outpost and vidette on this approach 

of toe hflf o^looking a scarped face 

toe hilh and affordmg excellent defence against 
a force entering by this road. ^ 

^ discovered 

g toe exploration of torae mins, jmd the 
present water-level is some 300 feet below the 

large earthenware gharda were found buried below 

the level of toe floor of the houses. 

These might have been used as small mfivate 
res^oirs for water, but an equaUy probable use 
Of them was the storage of grain. Whatever mav 

have toe us^ of these gJuu-dg, it appears 
probable that the inhabitants were dependent on 
TOter carried up the hill from below for. their sup¬ 
ply, and this alone would predude anylarBe 
numbers living here. ® 

The exploration of these ruins has led to the 
idea that they were destroyed by design, and not 
by natural decay. AU the sculptures discovered, 
with only one exceptional case, were found thrown 
down ^m their original position; and the perfect 
slate in which the sculptures in sUu were found 
tmids to prove that others would have been in an 
equdly perfect condition if time alone was respon- 
sible for tbe ruin wrought. 

^ese sculptures in situ were & seiim o£ 
reliefs on the risers of tbe steps leadii^ up 
temple Ko. S to .the polygonal temple. AH the 
larger sculptures nearly, that one would have 
expected to find intact, were broken. In many 
cases lai^e and heavy fiagments of the same 
sculpture w^ found far apart. The toge blocks 
of concrete and hmihar that formed the top of the 
platform of the polygonal temple were found scat- 
tored alM>u4 teiding-to the'belM that ^ iatarior 
of the platform had been examined for tr^ure. 

In ruins many soalpkir^ were 

found, scHne of rerj ddicate mA tewitiM cmwmg. 

Bividing'tl^ rou^ly into tl^ are 

as follows:— 

Single figures of Buddha, both in siting iwd 


The tope found m temple No. 3 is square in plan from A to B, circnlar fcnn B to C. 
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st^iiviing positions, such as are described in an 
earlier part of this report. A few were found 
perftet or nearly so, and many fragments of broken 
ones^ All the largest were broken, whilst the 
best-preserved were some of the smallest. 

2. Single figures of kings. These were found 
both in a sitting and standing attitude also. The 
differences between them and those of Buddha are 
— {a.) These figures have moustaches (no beards); 
Buddha has no hair at all on the face. (&.) These 
figures are generally nude to the waistBuddha 
is always draped from the shoulders to below the 
knee, (c.) These figures have always sandals on 
the feet; Buddha is always barefooted, {d, ) These 
figures have usually some jewellery on the right 
arin, round the neck and on the head—-the latter 
often in the form c^f a scallop shell with jewel in 
centre; Buddha never wears any ornament at all. 
Of these figures a good number were found; some 
in good preservation, the larger number consider¬ 
ably damaged; none as large as life-size were i 
found of these. 

3. Single figures of a man with wings, usually 
mth beard and moustaches, nude to the waist?, con- 
sid^ble muscular development in chest and arms, 
sitting mth one leg flat on the ground, the other 
raised with the foot on the ground. About 12 of 
these were found, most of them about 8' high; a 
few of a larger size, 18" high, were found. In some 
of these figures the wings were wanting, but 
probably the latter had been broken off in these 
cases., 

4 Some very good specimens of capitals, vary¬ 
ing in size from 2 feet by 9 inches to 1 foot by 
5. inches. Fig. 4, found in temple ITo. 3. 

5. Some circakr carved stones, apparmitly the 


bases of statues; some as large as 3 feet diameter* 
others not more than 1 foot, carved on the upper 
surface. 

6. Bas-reliefs of many kinds depicting worship 
of the wheel, of the tree, and of Buddha, and numer¬ 
ous other groups, whose meaning I could not make 
out. These bas-reliefs varied from 2 feet by 1 foot 
to 6 by 8 inches. The greater number were slabs, 
aboutdmches to 8 inches high, above 18 inches' 
long. In some of the smaller ones the sculpture 
was very fine and delicate. 

Throughout all the sculptures found there was 
a delicacy of feature quite unknown in the ordinary 
sculpture of the country, whether Hindu or 
Musalman. The faces are of a G-recian character 
! in many cases. Thes? sculptures were carved 
in most cases of the shaly stone or slate of which 
the hill is formed; but in a few instances of the ■ 
best scnlptures the stone was a finer-grained, and 
bluer in colour, than any found in the hill. 

These scnlptures were found in greater or less 
quantity in all the temples, and were not, with 
scarcely an exception, met with in the dwelling- 
houses. In the polygonal-temple were found many 
fragments of large statues of Buddha, but few 
good or perfect specimens of sculptures. On most 
of these, traces of gold leaf were met with, showing 
that they originally were gilt in whole or part.* A 
few silver and copper coins were turned up. Some 
iron nails were met with in the course of explora, 
tion, and a few copper objects, viz., a ring about 
1|* diametm-, and a pin about 6' long with a shell¬ 
shaped head. Two silver articles, apparently the 
perforated tops of perfnme-boxes, and one or two 
ivory beads about half an inch in diameter, eon- 
dude the list. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 
The A.sip4i-e Society of HeTtgcjM 

The 186th number of the Journal contains two 
papers: the first, by T. W. H. Tolbort, B.C.S, on 
AitOuirUjee for &e Hiehry of the Portvgueae in 
Irtdia, is confined to “the period between 1498, 
when Vasco da Gama discovered India, and I 663 ! 
when the capture of Cochin by the Dutch, finally, 
broke the power of the Portuguese, and establish- 
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Tf. r. WestmacoU, Usq., and Dr. J. Wise. This 
valuable Essay, extending over 102 pages of the 
onrn^, will long be an authority on the subject. 
Additi^ and TOirections will doubtless be made 
to the information it contains, but it will form an 
adnurable basis for guiding future research. It 
will not bear abridgment, but we may present a 
few extracts:—. 

“The importance of mnral and medallic evi¬ 
dent fo^engal History,” says Prof. Blochmann, 

anses from the paucity andmeagreness of writto 

^rces. Whflst for . the history of the Dihli 
Empire we possess general and special histories, 
often the work of contemporaneous writei^ we 
have only secondary sonrces and incidental re- 
marks for the early Mnhammadan period of R:n- 
f plaster caste ducting Taiions scenes. The mbst commcn were 
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gal, i. e,, from a. b. 1203 to 1538. Mzamuddin, 
Ahmad, who served Akbar as Bakhshi, the friend 
and protector of thp historian Badaoni, is the 
first wiiter, that gives in his TahaqdU-AUar% 
which were completed in 1590, a short connected 
account of the independent kings of Bengal from 
1338 to 1538. For the time between 1203 and 
13^ we depend on incidental remarks made by 
Dihli writers, as Minhaj-i-Siraj, Barani, and Afif. 
Eirishtah, who flourished in the beginning of the 
1 /th century, has a chapter on the same period 
as, Hizam ; but, though he gives a little more, it 
seems that he used the same, at present unknown, 
source as the author of the TahaqdU-Mharl 
But there can be no doubt that this source was a 
work defective In chronology and meagre in 
details. Eirishtah also cites , a historical com¬ 
pilation by one Haji Muhammad of Qandahar, of 
which no copy is at present known to exist. 

** The latest writer on Bengal History is Ghulam 
Husain of Zaid,pur, poetically styled ‘ Salim,’ who 
composed his lUyds usmlMin, or ‘ the Gardens 
of Kings,’ at the request of Mr. George Udney of 
MMdah. This work, the title of which contains 
in the numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (a. H. 1202, or a. n. 1787-88), is rare 
but is much prized as being the fullest account 
in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which' the author brings down to his own time. 
Erom a comparison of his work with that by 
Eirishtah, it is evident that for the early portion 
he has used books which ai’^e likewise unknown at 
present, and it is unfortunate that his preface 
gives no information on this point.^^ His additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of 
OQnsiderable size; yet he gives valuable dates, 
wnich, as will be seen below, are often confirmed 
by collateral evidence. Salim has also made a 
fair use of the antiquities of the Ganr Distriet- 
Stewarfc, who used the as the basis of his 

History erf Bengal, has given a translation of the 
greater part of the work; but, from a leaning to 
Eirishtah, he has left out useful passages.’’ 

On the Geography he says—“ Before the con¬ 
quest of Beng^ by the Muhammadans under 


* Tbe end ©ontstiiis ihe foIlowii:i® of Ihe 

cliaacster of the * new rulers*:— 

** *' The asnoag the CfhriBiMiM are ademed with 

the head-dr^ of wisdom and sMIl, and onMiaBcaitod wi& 
the ^ab^erf generos^ and go^ manners. In resdnfeion, 
adaTity m war, and in in admiowfearii^ jnsfcice 

aad Mpng the oHiaeMed, they are norival^; and liar 
ixm&immm is m great that they wchld Iweal: a 
jKomise iAyoiiid__tli^ otbh 1c« ihdr hfUK. They admit no 
liar to iiwir TOoety, are pons, feathfnl^ pfifol, and IwmoQr- 
rfile. They have nather taradi ftie letecs of de«i% nor 
have they read, the page of vice; wd ihoi:^ thdr rd^ioii 
is og^creed to onrs, ^ wfc'iifcwtere TOh Ihe refine®, 

rilee, and prc^agalion of the Mxhnnomdaa friMi. 

aSW Cjii J ^ 


Bakhtyar Khiljt in a.' d. 1203, Bengal is said 
to^ have been divided ■ into five districts—(1) 
Bad ha, the country -svesfe of the Hagii and 
south of the Ganges; (2) Bagdi, the delta of 
the Ganges; (3) Banga,. the country to the 
east of, and beyond, tbe delta; (4) B a r e n d r a. 
the country to the north of the Padma (Podda) 
and betvteen the Karataya and the Mahanandd 
rivers; and (6) M i t h i 1 a, the country west of the 
Mahanaiidd.” 

would be wrong to believe tiiaf Bakhtyar 
Khiiji conquered the whole of Bengal: he merely 
took possession of the sootli-easlern parts of 
Mitiiila, Barendra, the northern portions of 
Radha, and the north-western tracts of Bagdi. 
This conquered territory- received from its capital 
the name of Eak iinauti, and its extent is 
described by the author of the T&haqdt4-mUM, 
who says that the country of Lak'hoauti lies on 
both sides of the Ganges' and. consists of two 
wings: the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs; and the western has the name 
of Eal [t.e., Eadha], to which Lak’hnfir belongs. 
Hence the _same writer also distinguishes Lak’h- 
nauti-Deokot fromLak’hnauti-Lak’hnar. Erom the 
town of Lafc’hnauti to Deokot on the one side, and 
from LakTmauti to the door of Lak’hnfir, on the 
other side, an embankai passes, ten 

days’ mayreh. Distinct from the country of lAk'h- 
naut! is ]fonga (diydr4-Bang, Bangadesh, Tad>aqdi, 
p. 267), and in this part of Bengal the descend¬ 
ants of the lAk’hmaniyah kings of Hadiya still 
reigned in a. h. 658J or 1260 a. n., when Minhaj-i- 
Sirij, the author of the fahaqdi, wrote his his¬ 
tory. Deokot, which still gives name to a large 
parganah, was correctly identified by Buchanan 
with the old fort n^r Daiiidam4, on the left bank 
of the Pdmibhaba, south of Dinijpfin Close to 
it lies GangM^mpfir with its rains, and the old¬ 
est Mnimmiiiadan inscription known in Bengal. 
I^k’hndr,^ the town or Ahanah* of the other 
* wing/ has not yet been idmtified,” 

*‘Minliafs remark that BMiga-was, in 12TO, still 
in the hands of I^’hmmi Sen’s descendants, is 
'Confirmed by the fret thrt Sunn&rgton is not 


“ • AJi wrm^mg about fiathandhaesy leads to Ae mme 
idaoe: the dr«ia is am and the mnm drwaa, the 

iuteiprdafiasis may difer.* ** 

* Mspew Baverfcy, of wIm» tixmh&m of the 
two frsmeiiK hate jiiai; siqj^aoed, inferaisi bm Hat all kw 

tedi MSS. have j Imkhafr. The B&MaAem fwiio* 

eii&» and h wa% ao 

dembt, like frst lAtKl led to eahrtftele 

(to 

dnwtos iMilealed. Oolaide erf the ww (£ 

we have a and a 
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iki6&tioii&d in tii6 ^ahot^dtf nor doos it occur on 
the coins of the first century of Muhammadan rule. 
It is first mentioned in the Tdrikli-i-Barani 
as the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an 
independent E4i; bnt under Tnghlnq Shah (a.d. 
1323), Sunnarglon, and Sfitgfion, which likewise 
appears for the first time, are the seats of Muham¬ 
madan governors, the term ‘Bangalah’ being now- 
applied to the united provinces of Lak’hnanti, 
Satg&on, and Sunnargdon. 

“The Tdnhh-i-Baratd, the Tdrikh-i-FMzshdU 
hf ’.Mif, and the Travels of Ibn Batllbah yield 
but little additional information. Eirfi^bM, or 
Panduah (north of Maldaha, or MaldaL), which 
Deneral Cunningham significantly calls ‘Hazrat 
Panduah, or Panduah, the Sesidence,* appears 

as the new <»pi4al, and in connexion with it Port 

Ehdfilah, said to be ‘ near Panduah.” 

“ Erom the middle of the ifith century we have 
the works and maps of Portuguese historians, not-' 
Mfiythe classical ‘Da Asia’ by Joao de Barros . 
(died 1570); and the graphic descriptions of 
Ctesar R-ederiok (1570) and Ealph Ktch (1583 

tom). Hor must I forget the Persian traveUer 
Amur Efcd, an uncle of NOr who composed 

his Safi IqUm, in a. h. 1002 (a. n, 1594); but 
It IS doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or 
merely -wrote down what he heard at Agrah.” 

“Bat by far the most interesting oontribution to 

the geography of Bengal,.in spite of the unsatis- 
si^ of the MSS., is TodarMaU'a rent- 
rolL In the i» we find that Bengal proper was 
divi^ mto 19 Sirk&rs,and 082 Mahils light 
of the 19 Sirkars, and 204 of the m 
have Muhammadan nmnes. The rent-roll in¬ 
cluded both tlm (‘gennine’—if^po khalsa) 

or ^wnland^ andttm or Jdfir lands, f.e.. 

lands asmgnedto officers in lieuof pay or maintea- 

aime rf troops. IHie distributhm of the Sirkirs 

aepm.de4 ^ in tie old Hinda divishm. on the 

the Gfangea. BhagiratM, and Megna, or. 

M tte i» presses it, on the eonrses^ the 
PirfmAwatl, Ganga, and Brahm^ntra. 

the ^ption of the different Sirldtrs and 

of ^ Frontiers we mnat refer to the Essay itself. 

liie foilowmg leim^ks ©a Saaiia'pKii.-na wvv 

-;....,e.,beextraoted: “The old Portuguese and ’ 

tt-,..jhmaps have also-been frequently ment-mned ' 
as testimony that the Suniirban. even I ' 

ap to the 16th century, was well cultivated- and 
ths di&nliy identifying the mvstmion7„« . 

Tioaria (“■ I>apara), and ^ 

i ipana, waicli rm I 

on tile xaa-Ds ofTifi * i 

:^’!^?^,P~^tobelievethat they 

fiveTl, of theS c 

=8. &nm Its poaticB, bdtmgs to the I 1 
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1 Sundarban of the 

^ (Cuip.tavaz) to that.of Jessore District, whilst the 
1 remaining three lie east of it But r- 

. „ Col. „„.o Lgf; JT™ “ 

. I»i8t»k« for Paoicui, ^ 

- or warehouse erected by some trading company 
■ as vp find several along the Hfigli; or it stanj 
for Penehakuh, the name of the tract opposite the 
present mouth of the Damlldar, or a little above 
tlm northern limit of the Sundarban. Cnipitavaz 
I have no hesitation to identify with Khalifatabad 
Vanden Broncke also places it correctly sonth- 

uea Of Jessore 

near the Madhfimati. Dipuria is Dapaia, or Das- 

rith^n rTm station, near the 

right bank of the Titnlifi, still prominently marked 
on l^nnellsmap; and Tiparia cannot stand for 
anything else but the district of Tiparah, which is 
co^ctly placed north-east of Daspara. 

“Of other names given on old maps alon- the 
^nthern boundary of Bengal, we W (above 

(Borhnn 

tL* IT Cti f5 M a 1 u c o (Bhalnkfi, on 
ae Eal^k?); west of them Agrapara and 
Acre (Agrapara and Dak’hmeshor. north of 
^cntta); and on the other side of the Hfiglt, 

A b e gac a, which seems to be some Am g^hh ^' 
Mtes It IS sUghtly misplaced and refers to AmbM 

(EaInah);Bernagar, which should be Bama- 
^r, on the other side of the river below Xore; 

® Blaev’s map, and B e I o r (.?) on 

t^t of m Barros. Van den Broueke’s map 
gives, in Hfigtt District, Sjanabath (Jah&nabM); 

3ai^^na(0handrakonfi); Cannacoel (^i4knl); 

(Dhonek’hfili); Caatgam (SStgfion); 

[ ‘P^CTnpam, the Muhammadan form of Tri- 
b®i); Pandna (Panduah); Sjanegger; Basenderi 
Basandhart), whem Ym den 
wJ remark, ’t Bosh Bandene 

Mesandre M. gestwxjt word, ‘ the bush San- 
dene, where Alexander the Great was stopped! ” 

C'hn ^B^rontier’ we'bave tbeSirUrs 

f Isorthem Bengal according 

^ ™ were the Koch, Mech, and 

' tribes, whose Mongolian features struck the 
iirs*/invaders as peculiar. 

Tim Bajahs of Korthem Bengal were powerful 
enoi^ to preserve a semi-independence in spite 
of tke numerous invasions from the time of 
-Bakhtyar Khilji, when Debkot, near Binajpiir, 
was^ looked upon as the most important military 

station towaa-ds the north. 

Baring the fifteenth century the tract north 
0 iiangpfir was in the hands of the Eajahs of 
ta 
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“ History informs us that Hamatjl was invaded, 
about 1493 a. d., by Husain Shah, and legends 
state that the town was destroyed, and Hilamba., 
the last Hamata Sajali, was taken prisoner. He 
escaped, however, and disappeared; but people 
believe that at some time in future he will be 
restored. The Kamata himily was succeeded by the 
Koch dynasty, to which the present Mahdraja of 
Koch B iinir belongs. The new Rijas secured their 
possessions^by erecting along the boundary a 
Ime of fortifications, many of which are still in 
excellent preservation. 

“ The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch 
Bih4r is known from the Mu. The Eafi IgMm 
has the followingThere is a cave in this 
country which, .according to the belief of the 
people, is^tlm residence of a Deo. . The,name of . 
the Deo is Ai, and the people are zealous in their 
worship.. Once a year they have a feast, when 
they kill all sorts of animals found in the country, 
believing t.hat the meritorionsiiess of the slaugh¬ 
ter'comes from Ai. They likewise kill- on, the, 
same day the, Bhogis, who are a class of men that 
have devoted their lives to Ai, saying that .Ai has 
called them. From the time they become Bhogis, 
they may do what they like ; every woman is at 
their co,inmand,. b.ut .after one year they are 

The Historical part deals principally with—L 
The Initial Period, or the reign's of the governors 
of Lakdinauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakh- 
tjar KMlji, .A. n. 1203 to 1338 a.d. IL The period 
of the independent -kings of Bengal, from '133.8 to 
1538. 

The first of these has been already dealt with 
by Mr. E. Thomas in his Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
but Prof. Blochmann has some interesting addi¬ 
tions to make from Bihar Inscriptions. 

The. following he gives as the governors 
of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to Bughr4 
Khan. The dates differ slightly from Mr. Thomas’s 
list on p. 8 of his ‘ CliTomcUs: 

Saifuddin A i h a k . Dies at Iiak’hnaufci in 
631. Tahg. p. 239. ' 

“Tzznddin Abul Path Tughril Tug- • 
h E n K h 4 n, governor from 631 to 5th Zi Qa’dah j 
642. Talq. p. 245. He withdraws to Audh, and ^ 
dies on the 29th ShawwM 644. ' ‘ ' ' ■ j 

‘'Qamaruddin Timur Kh4n, governor 
from 5th Zi Qa’dah 642 to 29th Shaww^ 644, when , 
he too dies, Tahq. p. 246. - 

"Ifchtiyiruddin Tiizbak Tughril | 
Kh4n proclaims himself king under the title of 
Suit 4n Mughf suddin. Perishes in Kam- g 
p. 263. Ho dates are given. I 


Maiik J4Bi 

^ a uj 1 h a n, becomes gorernor ou the ISth Zi 
Qadah.656 (orych^vov. 1053 ^. Xahq., pp. 206,225. 
y 2 d d J n Bal ban was gorernor in 6 . 57 , ia 
year be was attacked by Tajaddm Arsaian 
-b-han Sanjar 1 Khwarazmi, wlio, however, was 
[ captured or kOIed by Izznddin. Tabq. p. 2 d 7 • ” 

“Mnhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan. 

son of Arsalan Khan Sanjar. He had been for some 
time gorernor when the emperor Baiban ascended 
the throne (664). Baranip.66. After a few years 

he was succeeded by— 

- “ T n g h r i 1 , who proclaimed himself k-ing under 
the name of Sultdn Mughisnddin.” Ko dates are 


“Bnghr4Kh&n.KasirnddinM:ahm<fd 
second son of Emperor Balban.” 

In the second period the line of independent 

iangs commences with — 

1 . Pakhruddin Abul 3InzaffarJIn- 
bar&k Shah, who “had been SJMV.fir, or 
armour-bearer, to Bahram KlAn, the Dihli gor- 
Sunnarglon, and on his master's death, 
in 739 A.H., or 1338- a.d., proclaimed there his 
ludepeudence. 

” According to the Tabagdi4^Ahhm4, Firishtah, 
and the Eiijdz mBdlatin, Mubarak SlMi was killed 
by All Mubarak in 741, after a reign of two years . 
an some^ months. But as his coins extend 
over a period of more than ten years, from 739 to 
/50, it looks as if the date given in the histories 
should be corrected to sU ^ jU jo « 

years and some months.’ ” 

Alauddin Abul Muzaffar *Aii 
Sh4h,—-the title assumed by ’Ali Mubarak— 
according to the histories, reigned one year and 
^ five months. Mr. Thomas (Chronkles, p. 265), 
however, gives a coin of the year 742, and lie adds 
that he has seen coma of 744,745^ and 746. “ From 
the fact that the coinage of Mubamk Shdh is 
restricted to the Sunnirg^on mint, and that of ’AH 
Shah to Firfimbad (f.e., Panduah), we may con¬ 
clude that the former held Eastern,-and the latter 
Western Bengal. « But ’Aii Sh4h was vigorously 
opposed by mji Hyfe, who struck coins in 
Pandimh, ’All Shih’s capital, in 740 and 744f, and 
in uninterrupted succession from 7^ (probably 
the correct year when ’Hi SMh was overwme bv 
him) to 758.” 

3. IkhtiyiruddinAbuIMuzaffarGhd- 

z! Shah, probably the son of Mubliak SMh, 
is supposH to have reigned in SfeBtem Bengal 
from A. H. 751 to 753. 

4. ShamsnddinAbulMuzaffar IIy4s 

Shah, previously known as Haji Hyig, the 
foster-brother of of ’AJi Mul^k, «having in 
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746 become master of Western Beiigal, he es¬ 
tablished himself in 753 in Sunn4rga,on (Thomas, 
p. 269), and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an 
interruption of about forty years in the beginning 
of the 9th century of the Hijrah, continued to rule 
orer Bengal till 896 a.u.” 

■‘Ilyas Shah is nicknamed ‘Bhangrah,’ a cor¬ 
ruption, it seems, of the Hindhsttni hhan^ird, ‘ a 
seller, or eater, of the drug lUng (hemp).’ ” 

The histories give bis reign 16 years and some 
mont..s; but the author gives him a reign in 
W estern Bengal from 741 to 759 a.h. 

5. AbulMuj&hidSikandar Shah, the 

son of Ilyas Shah. According to the author of 
the Jiiyur, “SikaudarShah died after a rei<.n of 
nine years and some months—a statement also 
given in the TaJajifi—of wounds which he had 
^ived ‘ on the field of Go41parah,’ fighting with 
to favourite son, Ghiya.s, whom the machir^tions 
J^lous stepmother had driven into rebellion.” 
histones assign him a reign of 9 years and 

some months. The Panduah inscription is, how¬ 
ever, dated 770 a.h.. and coins bring doim hTs 
reign to 792 (a.d. 1390). ° ® 

6 . Ghiy4snddfn Abnl Muzaffar 

A^sam S h4 h, of whom the Miyiz says : “Azam 

Sb7 Ratr? wardered (ba-dagUkush- 
iah}bj Rajah Kans after a reign of seven years 

^dsomemonths,or,asihave seen inalittleLk 

“months, and 

ttoys The corns go to 799 a.h. .{1397 i.D.) 

8 Lh r a" ^ ^ ^ ^Ha mzah 

8h4h son of Azam Sh4h, “according to ihe 

Talaajt. reined ten years. Bat the author of L 
saw m the little book ’ that the rei<m of 
t^mg was 3yea«, 7 months.and Sdays, whict 
y^m ormg hia reign to 802, or 803, A.i” (I 45 i 

as states that 

“ ^was yonngand deficient in inteUect an 

«MeI of the name of n s, *ho was ^n 

the court, obtained great power and influence and 

Anglow Tl ^ ShMbuddfn 

It is clear' thX f r*’ ^ ® 

of Bhatariah, A ^zaminddr 

wad usurped the Mm. killed him, 

A?uTMtT?v!!2’;^®^:7SJ^it&buddtn 

do not mention the' rmaof L'ltherfS 


[Mat, 1874 . 



son of the king, indicates that he was either 

a usurper in which case ‘ Biyazid’might repre¬ 
sent the Muhammadan name of RAjah Kans after 
conversmn, or a puppet king, in whose name 
Rajah Kans reigned and coined in the ‘Darn! 
Islam’ of Bengal. If we take the first alternative 
we have against it the clear statement of the 
historians that Kans remained a Hindfi, and also 
the oircnmstance that his son does not mention the 
name of his father on his coins, which he would 
scarcely have omitted if Kans had turned Muham¬ 
madan. And if we look upon the Bayazid Shah 

as a successful rival of Rajah K4ns, we have historv 

and legends against ns. Hence the theory of a 
puppet king—a bendmi transaction—is perhaps 

the least objectionable/’ ^ 

10. Jalaluddin Abu 1 Muzaffar Mu- 

h a “ m a d S h 4 h-aceording to the histories the 
son of Rajah Kans. “As the coins of Bayazid 
Shah go up to 816, and the coins of Muhammad 
Shah commence with 818, the latter year, or 817 
must be the beginning of his reign; and if he 

reiped for seventeen years, as stated in the his- 

(^^1143^2^'^ 

11. Shamsuddin Abnl Muifthid Ah. 
mad Sh4h, th6son of the preceding, began to 

/‘I’. murdered by two slaves. 

m d f/7 ^ f A b n 1M u z a f f a r M a h - 

rntld Shah I. a descendant of Ilyds Shah,'of 
whom there is a com of 846, ruled tBl 864 (1459 

ba?Shri^^^'^'^'“ Mnjdhid B4r- 
{1474!.mt ™ 

Id « ^ BarbakShah,rnled7 years 

and 6 months, till 887 a.h. (1482 a.i).). ^ 

of Yilsuf SMK said to be the son 

I, MnzaffarPath 

Shah.sonofMahmhd Shdh, was raised to thp 

had not the necessary 
f instigation of tbe 

Ja“b1h®T ’ the 

^ the title of— 

ShlwT 

to S97or 896^ 1490? 
mid 

- the hands of one Ha4 Kh4n"°^ISrrtC 
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time, Habshi Khan, and, immediately after Mah 
nrtd SMh, were killed by Sidi Badr Diwanah 
i¥jao proclaimed himself king.’* ’ 

20 . Shamsuddin Abul-Nasr Mnzaf- 

far Shah, who ruled 3 years and 6 months 
was killed in 899 (a.d. 1494} by— 

21. ’Al&uddinAbulMnzaffarHnsain 

Shah,‘fthe good,” who founded the Hasaini 
■dynasty m 899. He reigned till 927, or perhaps 929. 


22 . Nieiruddin AbulMuzaffarNns- 

ratShdh ruled from 927 (929.‘j till 939 (m 
1532-3). ^ 

23. 'A 1 a u dd In A b n 1 II u z a f far P i r tl z 

Shah III. son of the last, ruled only three 
months, and was murdered by his unde— 

24. GhiydsuddinAbuniuzaffarllah- 
m h d S h a h 111., who was defeated and slain by 
Sher Khan in 944 a. h. (a.d. 1537-8). 


MISCELLANEA AND COERESPONDENCE 


bidae. 

The city of Bidar is situated at the edge of a 
laterite plateau, some 2,300 feet above the sea level, 
and about 300 feet above the plain or valley of the 
Manjira, a confluent of the (Joddvart. The city is 
encompassed by a wail of basalt, and a dry ditch, 
with a glacis, which nearly hides the wall, and 
there are bastions at intervals, all more or less 
decayed. In former -times it must have been a 
very formidable place to attack; as its name Biddr 
implies, ‘ without fear.’ The citadel is situated to 
the north: in it are the remains of numerous 
palaces, some of which were four and five stories 
high, aU built of cut trap. This citadel is a perfect 
labyrinth of arcades and underground passages. 
In one building there are supposed to be over 
1000 rooms, filled with arms, &c. A few years 
ago some of these were opened, in which some 
aCTiour, arms, and biscuits were found. The 
entrance to the citadel is to the south-east, throogh 
a zigzag passage protected by three gateways. 
Over the gate there is a fine lofty dome, the interior 
of which was painted in bright colours at one time, 
and there are patches of paint still to be seen on 
the plaster, Tlie second gateway was covered 
with encaustic porcelain tiles. In the interior aae 
the ruins of palaces, one of which, the Rang Maj^l 
(so called from its exterior and some of the inter-’or 
walls being covered with slabs of painted porcelain 
or encaustic tile), is now being partially repaired 
by the Hizam’s Government for the residence of 
some of the civil ofiScers. Hext to this are the 
remains of a very ancient palace, one courfcyard 
of which has been turned into a jail, the prisoners 
being located in an arcade, and two domes forming 
a regular dungeon, and putting one in mind of 
Byron’s description of the prison of Ghiilon—with 
its horrors. 

In one portion of this palace there is a well about i 

150 fe^ deep, -witb an iadinbd plane from a moat, 
raising the water to the fourth story, where 
there is a reservoir from whence the -water used to 
be led down the front of the building over an 
Mtifiiaal M ftaming a cascade^ and also by pip® 


to fountains, of which there are several scattered 

about the court yards. The basin of one of these 
has been cut out of a single monolith of por- 
p yiy some 12 feet in diameter and 4 feet high 
(the design being a most intricate geometrical 
figure). It IS highly polished. There is a hum- 
mam, or Turkish bath, a mint, and an arsenal, and 
several powder magazines; and on one of the 
bastions lies a monster gun, not quite so large as 
the one at Bijapur, but better finished. It is 19 
inches in bore, and 25 across the muzzle, and 23 
feet long. It is foi-med of bars of laminated iron 
hound round with hoops beautifnfly welded and 
forged, the surface^ being well polished and 
bronzed. There is an Arabic inscription on it, in 
three places, in letters of gold inlaid in the 
iron. Here, too, there is a tradition as to its 
wonderful length of range. There is a breach in a 
tank band distant some seven miles from Bidfir 
■which is attributed to a shot fired from this bas¬ 
tion with it. The gun must weigh over 20 tons. 
The 'mystery is how. without proper engines and 
tools, such a mass of metal could have been forged. 
It has not b^n cast, but built on much the 
system as is now being adopted for forgino- 
‘Woolwich infants’ at home, for which spe<Si5 
machinery and forges have had to be made.— 
Bombay Oaseite, July 17. 

OBISKT OF PlTNA. 

To file btditor of ths “ T^tdicm A.TdiyuafyJ* 

Sib,— Long a resident of PStna, I have teig 
I been curious to know whence this large city derived 
j its name. In the shape of written records there 
seems to be no authentic account. But in India, 
as in ril ancient countries, fable and tradition, 
•whatever their value, step in to fill the gap -where 
history is silent. In the present case, too, &ble 
has acted its part. In an old Hindi manuscript 
which professes to be the translation of a part of 
the Sanskrit BrihaiKaihA, the foundation of Pfitna 
is thus told:— 

In the Bmtya Tvya the* lived, in a city ojJled 
Eosambi, a certain Bitdonan whose namo 
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BhumideTa. He had two sons, Kusa and Bikasa, 
married respectively to Pramati and Sumati, 
daughters of a great muni named Sarvasiddhi. 
It once happened that Kusa and Bikusa were 
reduced to great difficulties, and in order to recover 
themselves they determined to try their fortunes 
abroad, and left home accompanied by their wives. 
A-fter a few days’ journey, on a certain night, the 
two brothers left their wives asleep in a jangal 
and went away. Soon after, the helpless females 
awoke and began to lament. Meanwhile PSrvati 
and Mahadeva passed by that way, and the 
former requested Malffideva to take pity on the 
poor women, and was told that- that very night 
Samati would give birth to a son, who should 
be named Putra, .and as often as he should awake 
from sleep, a thousand gold mohars would fall 
from his head. Daring the night this prophecy 
was fulfilled, and as the child awoke from his 
first sleep a thousand gold mohars fell from his 
head. The females suspected the money was 
left there by some thief, and. lest they should be 
caught and punished as guilty, they thonght it ad¬ 
visable to leave the place. But, to their great sur¬ 
prise, wherever they went the same miracle was 
repeated. The women at last discovered the 
secret, and came to Ka£ and settled there. Putra 
soon became very rich. His charity knew no 
bounds, and from every part of the world men 
came to share in his gifts. Kusa and Bikusa 
we™ now l^ing in begging from door 

to door. When they heard of the gifts of Putra 
toey came to Msi to receive alms. As the two 
bribers were standing at the gate of Pntra’s 
palace. Sa^t, who was walking on the upper 
manda of her mansion, saw them and recognized 
wo. nmy were taken in and treated with great 
Kusa and Bikusa thus began to^n^e 

b^y. When Putra was sixteen years old, his 

be<^ j^oug of him, and engaged some 
(^dalas to murder him. The Char.dalas came to 
th^mnooent^y and told him they we™ ti.epa«dl 

to'Sw Vindyfiianf, and were sent 

tw ■ T 


-hagdalas had arrived at the middle of 
M langal, they told the whole truth to 
f7 TJ n to put him 

.^^ fefl down. At last the villains 

> ^ve tnenoy, on the p,iyEcnt of a 

that 

was done, and obtained a 


, The child, lef: alone in the midst of the terrible 
, . wood, did not know what to do. Night came on 
, and he ascended a tree. In the meantime, two 
> B.akshasas,Sarikat and Bikat, came, and, promising 

• that no injury need be feared from them, requested 
; him to decide a case. They said, we are the sons 

of a great Bakshasa named Karibak. Our father 
once satisfied Mahadeva and obtained three things 
from him. The first is a pair of shoes by means 
of which a man can travel thousands of miles 
in a moment; the second is a bag from which 
all sorts of jewels may be extracted whenever the 
hand is put into it; and the third, a rod which, if 
turned round, will in a short space of time create 
a large and magnificent city. Now our father is 
dead, and it is to be decided who should obtain 
these, Putra pointed out a large garden, and said, 

" Go to that garden, leaving these things here, 
and whosoever returns first from that place is the 
owner of these things,’' The brothers ran towards 
the garden. In the meantime a voice from heaven 
told Putra that he was destined to become a great 
man, and that he should vfear the pair of shoes 
and fly .at once to-Sinhaldvipa with the bag and 
the rod. The boy followed the advice, and in a 
moment he was on the banks of a beautiful 
tank in Sinhaldvipa. There, he , was informed 
that the king of that island, Patalesvara, had a 
daughter named Patali, who, it was predicted, 
should be married to a foreigner who would come 
there, and .whose name would be Putra, The 
young man understood what was meant. During 
the night he secretly visited Patali in her own 
apartment and told her who he was. The girl 
then agreed to go with him wherever he liked. 
Putra now wore his shoes, took Patali on his back, 
and with in a very short time arrived at a .spot on 
the south bank of the Ganga, north of Gaya, east 
of Soiibh.adra., and west ’■ of the Pu.npuna. Here 
lie w.as visited by Narada, who wished him " to es¬ 
tablish a city .by means of the rod. Putra then 
laid the .foundation of a large city, and called ity. 
after, his own .name and that of his wife—P 41 a 1 i - 
Putra. vV itliin a few years he conquered several 
provinces and became a great king. His mother 
had died of a broken heart. 

Puna son Kusuma sncceed!ed him, and during 
liis bime this city was called Husumapur. Kusuma 
had a son Patau, and a daughter P^tna. After the 
name or the former, this city was for some time 
criAied Patan. Patna did not marry, and was 
made a by the gods, and is still the presiding 
goddess ^ of the city, which is, jafter her, now 
called Patna. Putra in his old age, left Pitna 
with his wife and weift to Kailas, where he m&de 
over to MahMeva the three things which he had 
obtained from S»ni»t and Hkat. They lived ever 
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after in heaven. Such is the legendary accoant 

of the foundation of Patna. 

Basanta. Kumah E'itgt, B.A., 

Teacher, Patna CoUege, Bankipur. 
Banhipore, 27th August 1873. 


THE COUTIDB OE “HATGHIFG.” 

Sib,—I n the districts in South India in which 
Telugn is spoken, theie is a wandering tribe of 
people called the Erukalavandlu. They generally 
pitch their huts, for the time being, just outside a 
town or village. Their chief occupations are for- 
tune-teUmg, rearing pigs, and making mats. Those 
in this part of the Telugn country observe the 
custom mentioned in Mas Muller’s Chips from a, 
German WorMtop, vol. II. pp. 277-284. Directly 
the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs her 
husband, who immediately takes some of her 
clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead the 
mark which the women usually place on theirs, 
retires into a dark room where there is only a 
veiy dim lamp, and lies down on the bed, covering 
himself np with'a long cloth. When the child is 
bom. It is washed and placed ori the cot beside the 
father. Assafetida, jaggery, and other articles 
are then given, not to the mother, but to the father. 
During the days of ceremonial unclianness the man 
is treated as the other Hindus treat them women on 
such occasions. He is not allowed to leave his i 
b^, but has everything n^ful brought to him. 

The Emkalavandln marry when quite young. 
At the birth of a daughter the father of an un- 
^med little boy often brings a rupee and ties it 
in the cloth of the father of the newly-born girl. 
TOen the girl is grown up, he can claim her for 
his son. For twenty-five rapees he can claim her 
mticli mrlier. ' 

Can any of your correspondents in other parts 
of &uth India, and more especially those in the 
Telngn-speaking districts, kindly tell me whether 
they have met with people observing these } 

customs? 

r\ j Gain, 

JMmagwdem, Zlst March 1874. 

THE KAGIMASTGAIiA COPP1E-PL.ATES. 

Sib,—H aving bad exjeasion to examine more 
carefdly theNagamangala inscription,wiiilsfc 
casing the. plates throogh the photolithogra- : 
i>hio process,# as requested hj you, I beg to offer j 
a few remarks on one or two passages of this high- 1 
ly important doenmenfc. Tfsongh unable to concur j 
with Mr, Bice in some of his readings and inter- I 
pretetions. I have no hesitation in stating that the 1 
transliterated text and the translation proposed by . i 


it I him. m the Indian Anfiqum^, vol. II. p. .157 

^ (though unfortunately disfigured by tvpographic 
I errors], are on the whole veiy fairly dm^^td 

I J''"‘Reserves oar hearty thanks for having already 

j brought to light such valuable materials on so 
, important a period in the history of Southern 
I lndia._ First, as regards the name of the dynasty 

i I of which an account is given on these plates A 
^ 1 show 

‘ T"" ‘o Ko da g u, the name 

■ in it. The name 

. of the first king, given at the end of the third line 

, of the firet plate (being the eighth king of the 

I I Chera Ime), I read distinctly as Koagani 
, Varma, the conjunct letter being dearly iden- 
- t'cal with the siyintritofiaM-fayaA in the second 
line of the second plate, and in other words In 
an inscription of Hari Yarman,or Ari 
ar man,the tenth king of the same line, of 
which excellent impressions were brought home 
; and kindly placed afc my disposal by Sir Waiter 
I Elliot, tlie name of the grantor s graadfatber is 

j likewise spelt KonganiVarman. The same 

I Merkara plates, according to 

Mr. Bices transcription in the Indian Antiguaru 

vol. I. p. 363. It may not, therefore, seem hazard¬ 
ous te assume that this is the correct speHing. 
and that the form Kogani, which occure twiS 

m the ^ gam an gal a grant, originally aK»e 

rom an omission of the dot, which came to be so 

largely used for the nasalg. 

The first part of tfie term Avinitamlman, which 
IS applied to the seventh king, can here scarcely 
^ taken as a proper noun, but is, I think, merely 
intended to explain the rather unpleasant name of 
the. king, D u r V i u i t a (‘ iU-mannered’). The 
TOm^nd word which precedes the latter Tia.mo 
fii« rends Mrdnidjumyapanekadasa(s)sarg,^ 
which is translated by him'equal to 

Kirfttiiynna, themightymaster oftbefifteen crea- 

I Uom and of the syllable omJ For the last part 
of the comp<»nd we havi, however, to read Ukd- 
hiro, and to translate the. whole ' the author* of a 
commentaiy on fifteen cantos (the fifteenth canto ?) 
of the Kirdtdrjmiiya..’ This surely is lath^ an 
interesting litemiy item. 

In the account of ^ri Tikrama, Mr. Bice 
reads mieshato nceva&oshasga ndisdslrasya vaktri. 
prayoktrilmkdo, * an embodiment of the nine 
treasures, skilled among those who teach and 
practise the science of politics.’ For namhiOasya 
the grant has (a)naB(deshasga ; we have to trans¬ 
late. accordingly, 'iwficaforfy skilled among thim 
who imeh and practise the entire science of p<dity. 


• See voL H, ^tee,Epk 15 & 
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The interpretation of a passage on the next 
king, Bh<tTikraina,is the more misleading, 

as an imaginary proper noun is introduced, therein, 
which rests entirely on a mistaken separation of 
the component parts of a compound. Mr. Bice’s 
translation is as followsHis son, whose breast 
being healed of the wounds inflicted by the discus 
w^pon of jDarodam—exulting in his growing 
bravery displayed in many wars—bore on itself the 
emblems of victory, etc.’ The compound should be 
read thus : (ineha-saitiara-smnpddita-viji'imhMta’ 

dvir&da - radaucL- Jculisa- ctgJidtalh^-vTa'ita- samtu 
-fmsmdF or hhdsvad F-’jviJaya-lakshanadahsMkrita 
-vUdla-tmksha{li}-8fJmlah: ‘whose broad chest was 
narked with the marks of (continual.®) victories ; 
(marks) cicatnzed from wounds caused by strokes 
from the weapons {Jciilisd) and from [[or, made fromJ 
the tusks of gaping (or brave ?) elephants obtained 
in many battles/ With this we may compare 
a somewhat similar passage which occurs in the 
account given of the same king in the Kongadesa- 
rdjdhhal, a treatise apparently based entirely on 
the copperplate grants, mentioned by its author 
"From the great number of elephants which 
he(BhtlVikramaBaya) procured, the title 
ofGaiapati was given to him; he had sever^ 
weapons made of ivoiy which he kept by him as 
trophies of victory/* This pmsBge, I have no 
doubt, is simply a free translation of the above 
compound, the words radana hvlisa being evi¬ 
dently taken to mean * ivory weapons/ 

The accounts of the kings who succeeded B h d 
Fik r a m a cannot, I fear, be made out satisfac¬ 
torily from this grant; bat I have no doubt that 
nw materials will ere long be forthcoming which 
wil throw Hght on this as well as the later por- 

dyn^ty. The 

^ Srd and 4fch pages), and read tentetively by 
M mmimarns was, it .seems, .inter- 
pr^ % liie mmpikT of the Tamil, treatise as tie 
name of the river Harmadi (supposing, of 
his grant i^ered the sa^^t of 
as is inde^l sreneraJl 
ala^ 

Sir Walter EUiofa Chel mentioned 

aboTc, are m the same charac ter as the N&ga- 


man ga 1 a inscription, but the shape of the letters 
is much ruder and’ less rounded. It records the 
grant ofavillagePrekodu.hykingArivar- 
man, mSakal69(A.D. 247) [sahakdle nrvoUara- 
sliaslitirehasatagateshn ^>rabJiavasaTn,vatsare}. The 
name of the king occurs twice— once at the 
beginning of a sentence after a full stop (11), and 
is both times A r i v a r m a n.f The grant men¬ 
tions, besides, two predecessors of the king, viz. 
Srtmin MAdhavah Mah&r4jadhir4. 
j4h and ^riman Kohganivar ma-dhar- 
rn a m a h a r 4 j a d h i r a j a h, as it does the king’s 

capital Talavanapuram. Since the Tamil 
treatise mentions another grant made by the same 
^ Saka 210, he must have reigned upwards 
of forty years. In conclusion I may mention that 
-there are in Sir Walter Elliot’s collection impres¬ 
sions of four grants relating to the Pallava 
dynasty aUuded to by Mr. Eice in his introduc- 
tory remarks. 

Hone of these documents is unfortunately dated 
except in the year of the grantor’s reign. One of 
the grants contains the names of the kings 
L Sri Skanda Yarman. 

2 . Sri Yira Yarman. 

3. Sri Skanda ^arman. 

4 Sri Yishnugopa Yarman. 

5. Simha Yarma Maharajah. 

(Bated in the 11th year of this king.) 
The second grant records the names 

1. Sri Yira Yarman. 

2 . Sri Skanda Yarman. 

3. Sri Yishrngopa, 

4. Sri Simha Yarman. 

(In the eighth year of his reign.) 

The third document contains two names only: 

1. MaharajadhirajaParamesvara 6ri 

Bajendra Yarman; 

2 . (His son) Sri Bevendra Yarman. 

The fourth and last:_ 

1 . Maharaja Chanda Yarman. 

2 . (Hjs eldest son) Maharaja 6ri Yijaya 

Handi Yarman. 

^eir kingdom is caDed Vengir4shtram; 
^ their capital Tengipuram (and once 
Kalinganagaram). j. Eggkeihg. 

London, Albemarle Street, 

IZtk March 1874 
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BHADRA BAHIJ AMD SRAVAJTA BELGOIiA. 


BY LEWIS BICE, BAN’CABOS. 


E most interestiiig ajid probably tbe earliest 
among tbe ancient inscriptioiis to be fonnd 
■on tbe rock at tbe summit of Indragiri at 
S r a V a n a B e I g o 1 a is one relating to an emi¬ 
gration of Jainas from 1J j j a y i n i (U^ain) and 
Hortbem India under- tbe leadersbip of B b a- 


d r a B a bn svdmm^ in order to es«»|» a dr^^fkil 
fe.mine of twelve years’ duration wMcb be bad. 
foretold, and bis death on tbe way attbis bill. .Tbe 
inscription is in ibe same antique fomi of Old Ka- 
narese letters, as tbe others already published by 
me, but in tbe Sanskiitlangnage, mdranstbiis.:— 



Svasti If 

■Jitam bbagavata srimad dbarmma tirttba vidbayina Yaad-dbamanena agonprapia siddM ssnkhya- 

mriiatDQani | 

liokMoka dvayidblra vastn stbasnn cbarisbnii cba sacbidalola^ktibsva vyaInnteyasyakeYala If 
Jagaiyacbinlya .mabatmya pnjarisayam , iynsbab tirttba krbmlnia pnnyangba mabarbantyaoi 

npeynsbaht 

Tadann sri Yisaleyajjayaiyadya'jagaddbitam tasya sa.sMmni avyajam pravidi maia sasanamil 
Atha kbaln salmla j^adndaya karanoditatisaya gnnaspadi bbiita psrama Jina M^sssm saiab i^om- 
bbivarddbitabbayyajanakamalavikasanavitiinim gonakiraM sabasranmbatillabivirasavitaripari- 
nirvrite bbagavat - paramarshi Gantarta gamdbara 'saksbacbcbisbya Lobaiya Jambn Yisimn. 
Bev-Aparajita Govarddbana Bhadra Babn Yisakba^ Prosbtbila KsbatriMiya Jayanama Siddbirtlm 
Bbri&beoa BuddbilMi gwm paramparena kramabbyagata mabapnmsba sanWa ■ samavadyoti- 


tanvaya 

Bhadra Babn svIbainav-IJ^ayinyain asbtanga maba nimitia tatvajnena feaiMlya 
nimittena dvadasa samvafeara Mia vaisbamyaiaL npalabbya kaiMte sarrva nttea 

patbaddaksbim patbam prastbitab Arsbenaiva janapadam aneka grama mta sankbjam 
ndita jana dbana kanaka sasya go mab i s haja vifcala samikirnam prlpfemn. Aiab iebiiya 
prabba cbandraMm avani tala' Mama bbutetbismin Katavapra namako|aIaksbite vividla tarn 
vara fcnsnma dalavali vikacbana sabala vipnla sajala Jalada nivaba nilopaJa tale varaba dvipi 
vyagbrarksba taraksbn vyala miiga knlopacbitopaiyaka kandMa dari maba gnba gabanabbo^ 
vati samnttnnga sringe akbarini jivita ^bam alpafeara Mlam avabnddbyadbvanab sn- 
cbakiteb tapass^midbim aradbayitnni %ricbcbbya niravasesbegLa sangbam visrijya asbye- 
naikeva pritbnlakastiim talisn siMsn svadebam sanyasyarMbitavan kramena sapta 
mtam risMnam aMdbitam itL Jayatn Jioa Msanam iri. 


Tbe following is tbe translation:— 

May it be weM I 

Snooess through ibe adorable Tarddba- 
m4na, a Mrihanhara by bis own merii^ an 
embodiment of tbe nectar of tbe peace of ac- 
qnired siddM (tbe fruit of penance) ; 

Refnge of both tbe npper and lower worlds, 
Hmself all ibings moveable and immoYmble, 

Ms own energy pervading tbe worlds of bolb 
mind and matter; 

Having obtained mconceivable greatness smd 
snprenm bononr tbrongbont ibe world, having 
att|nired ibe gamt mrhcm^a in tbe gronp of 
worthies who have became Uriha^arm: 

Motto ver wbc»e nndispnted (and indispntaWe) 
doctrine, ovetroming those of tbe c^ber disput¬ 


ing secfe, Is snpreme in 6ri Yi^la,* and a sron- 
rit J to ibe world. 

After ibe great sun Maba¥|ra bad gone down, 
an abode of glorions qnalitwsr which illnmnM^ 
MI worlds, a great orib of a tbonsand tariHiant 
rays wMcb, dispersing the darknera, to 

unfold tbe Idns of tbe Mibfbl mnlriplyingin ibe 
lake of ibe supreme Jaina Mtb;—(there arcm) 
tbe adorable great BisM Gautama Ganadbara, 
bis personai discnple BoMrya, Jambn, Visbnn ' 
Beva, A|»r%*ifr^ Govarddbaim, BMdm Blbn, 
Ti&kba, ProgMMIa, Kshatrifcliya, Jayanima, 
Biddbirta, BbHtasben^ Bnddbik, Mid cMmt 
gnms* BbadraBabnSvamin,ofibailiis- 
tricms Kne and direct d^sent of tb^ gr«tt 
mm^ who virtue of Ms severe penanro b | i id . 
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a»eqiiired tlie essence of knowledge, liaving, hj 
Ms power of discoTering tke past, present, and 
fnture, foretold in U'jjajini a period of twelve 
jmrs of dire calamity (or famine), all classes 
of the people leaving the northern regions took 
their way to the south under the Rishi's direc¬ 
tion. And in the countries they traversed 
might be connted many htindreds of villages 
tilled with rains, among which appeared remains 
of human bodies, money, gold, gt'ain, cows, 
hnfeloes, and. goats. Bat when they had reach¬ 
ed a mountain with lofly .peaks, w'hose naine was 
Kiafavapra,—^an ornament to the earth : the 
ground around wMch was variegated with the 
brilliant hues of the clusters of gay dowers 
Mien from the beautiful trees; the rocks on 
which were as dark as the great rain-clonds filled 
with water; abounding with wild boars, pan¬ 
thers, tigei‘s, bears, hyenas, serpents, and deer; 
filled with caves, caverns, large ravines and 
forests;—that moon among the dclidris pei’- 
ceiving that but little time remained for hiM 
to live, and fearing on account of his present 
mode of life, announced to the people his desire 
to do the penance before death, and dismissed 
them, so that none were left. Then, with one 
single disciple, -performing the samjasancu on 
stones covered with grass, by degrees he qnitted 
his body and attained to the state of the seven 
hundred r isJiis, May it prosper this Jama msana ! 

The inscription thus appears to be very 
circumstantial, and to present several points 
whereby the period to wMch it beloncrs mav be 
ideutifik But the name Bhadra BAhu 
thoucrh an mustrious one in Jama annals has 
heenkraebj more than one iiidividual. Those 
who have made the Jaina hierarchy their study 
may be able to adjudge to the hero of the pre¬ 
ms proper position therein I 
content, myself if itli relating snoli traditions 
of him as have been met with in Mai'an,. 

JVIy anthonty is the Baj,w(di Eaihe, a work 
in ancient Kamrese containing a summary of 
history from the earliest times the nar 
mive being frequently intermpted hj enrions 
lepndary stories, and the whole winding nn 
with an apparently nnesaggerated chronolo¬ 
gical statement. The author’s name is Deva- 

V,: 1 .- t noming more about 

he is “ a truthful historian ” 
The mannsatipt is very old, and in places obli¬ 


terated. It has the appearance of being written 
by an aged band. The work may probably' 
repay examination and analysis, but at present 
I wm confine mysslf to extracting the account 
it gives of the occurrences recorded in the in- 
scription before us. 

We may begin with the birth and education 
of Bhadra Bahu:—While Padmarada was 
reigning in the city of Kotikapnra, in 
Pundra Yarddhana, in Bharata Khancla,’Ma 
queen being Padmasri, and his jpuroUta Soma 
Sarmma, a Brahman; the wife of the latter, 
named Somafri, bore a son. His father, from* 
an inspection of the child’s horoscope, per¬ 
ceiving that he wonld become a great up¬ 
holder of the Jaina faith, named hiTn Bha¬ 
dra Bahu, and performed the initiatoiy 
ceremonies of chaula and upanayana accord¬ 
ing to the Jaina ritual. One day when 
Bhadra Bahu, being then seven years of 
age, was at play with other children, Go- 
varddhana Mahamnni—rwho, accompanied by 
Yishnu, JSTandi Mitra, and Aparajita, all four 
being ^ruta Kevalis, and with five hundred 
disciples, had come to Kotikapnra in order 
to do reverence at the tomb of Jambnsvami 
—passed by. Looking on Bhadra Bahu, 
the mimi discerned from his lucky Tnf^rl-g 
that he was destined to he the last of the 
Smia Eevalis, He therefore took the boy by 
the hand and conducting him to his father, 
offered to take charge of him and bring him up 
in all wisdom. Soma Sarmma, prostrating him¬ 
self, consented, relating how he had perceived 
at the boy s birth that he would become a dis- 
tinguished Jaina. But his mother, Somairi, 
begged that before the dikshe was performed 
she might see her son again. To this Govard- 
dhana Svilmi agreeing, took BhadraBahu 
vsith him, and made arrangements for his board 
and lodging in the house of Aksha Sravaka. 

Through the svdmVs instructions he acquired 
a knowledge of the four great branches of 
learning yogini, sangmi^prajHydni, sjidprajnat- 
fena of the Yeda of the four anuyoga, of gram¬ 
mar and the fourteen sciences. Then, feeling 
a strong desire for renunciation of family, body, 
and pleasure, he begged for dtlcshe, on which 
the svami sent him first to see his father and 
mother. Having obtained their consent, he 
took the dikshe, and by the practice of jnydm^ 
dkyana, tapetssu, and samyama became an 
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dcMrya, And Govarddlmna Sruta KoTaH went duties ,and oik& unlawful taxes. 15. The low, 

to the world of gods. with hollow eompliments, will get rid of the 

The next appearance ofBhadraBahnin noble, the good, and the wise. 16. Twelve years 
thehistorybringsnstotheeventsmentionedinthe ■ of dearth and famine will come upon this land, 
inscriptionAnd C h a n d r a g n p t a, the king One day, soon after, when B^ h a d r a B a h a 
of P a t a 1 i p n t r a, on the night of full-moon in the had despatched his disciples in various direct ions 

monthKartika, had sixteen dreams. He dreamed to beg for alms, himself went and stood before a 

that he .saw 1, the sun setting; 2, a branch of the ■ house where was an infant ciying in its cradle. So 

Icalparnksha break off and fall; a divine car loud were its cries that although he caled out 

descending in the shy and returning; 4, the twelve times no one heeded. From this sign he 

disk of the moon snndered; 5, black elephants, knew that the twelve years’ famine had*^com- 

fighting; 6, fireiies shining in the twihght; 7, menced. And the king's ministers offered 

a dried-up lake; 8, smoke jailing all the air; 9, many sacrifice to aveitthe calamity, but C h a n- 

an ape sitting on a throne; 10, a dog eating the dragupta,to atone for their sin of taking 

pdfosa out of a golden bowl; 11, young bulls life, abdicated in favour ofliis son Sinha Sena, 

labouring; 12, boys riding on donkeys; and, taking d&Ac, joined himself to B h adra 

13, monkeys scaring away swans; 14, calves Bahu. 

jumping over the sea; 15, foxes pursuing old Sinha‘Sena’s minister advise him to send 
oxen; and 16, a twelve-headed serpent ap- for Hammfilva Bhantika and to perform a 
proaching. The king arose next day much gimt figma (an illustration perhaps of the 

troubled in mind on account of these visions. way in which a Hindu government would deal 

Ajpfcer performing the morning ceremonies, he with such a calamity). But the MMa (Jaina) 

entered the council-hall, when the keeper of the Brahmans are called, and a long discussion 

royal garden appeared with intelligence that ensues regarding the innocence or sinfuln^s of 

Bhadra Bahu Muni, travelling over many animal saciifioes, when the advocates of the 

countries, had arrived there. The king with latter doctrine prevail. 

all his councillors immediately went forth to do BhadraBahu then—proclaiming that all 

him reverence, and, after receiving religious cultivation will cease jfrom the Vindhya 

instruction, informed him of the dimms. mountains as &r as the Hflgiris; the people 

BhadraBahu’s interpretation of them, will die of starvation ; those who remain here 

some parts being very significant and curious, '^hl have their faith corrupted—collected a body 

is, in short, as follows:—1. All knowledge will twejve thousand disciples and went south- 
be darkened". 2. The Jaina religion will de- wards. 

cline, and your successors on the throne take And on coming to a oerfain hill he perceived 
dihshs. 3. The heavenly beings will not Hence- approaching. He therefore 

forth visit the Bharata hsJietra. 4. The Jainas npadesa toYisakha Mnni, and corn- 

will be split into sects. 5. The clouds will not mitting all the disciples to his care sent them 

give seasonable rain, and the crops will be poor. on nnder his guidance to the Chola and Pandya 

6. True knowledge being lost, a few sparks will countries. Chandragupta alone received 

glimmer with a feeble light. 7, Aryakhandawill permi^ion to remain, who on Ms meter’s 

be destitute of Jaina doctrine. 8. The evil will <ieath performed the funeral rites in a cave, and 

prevail, and goodness be hidden. 9. The vile, there abode, woraMpping his foolpmits. 

the low-boin, and the wicked will ac<|xiir© power. MeanwhEe Y isakhdcnary% taking^^wiSi 

10. Kings, not content with a sixth-share, will people, wOraMpping the Mn&Umhm 

introduce land-rent and, demanding twi<» and (or images) of ^ the venous Jnmlayas in the 

thrice the amouni^ oppre^ their suljw'fe- 11*. vElages and towns on the way, and milkiiig the 

The young will fbrm religious purpose but neciar of dhamMs to the Jainas in those plac^* 

forsake thpmri wheu old. 12. Kmg t of high dwelt in mhMrfis in the OhoM man&la, 

desc'ent w ill asrociai© wiih the htecL 13. The The nairafeive then reijums to the scene of 
low will torment the noble, and try to r^nce the famine, and d^cnbes the sufferings of Ihe 
them to the sfflan© leveL 14- Kin^ wil assM Jainas who rmmdnrf behind under Sth#a 
in oppressing the p^^le bj levying custons BhadwfeMuni and others. Religious ol^rv- 
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ances were neglected, and scruples about food 
disregarded. All tie grain was consumed; no 
leaves, flowers, fruit, berries, roots, bulbs, or 
seeds were left; and tie people, wandering iere 
and there in search of food, perished. 

And when the twelve years of famine were 
ended, Visakachari with the twelve thou¬ 
sand disciples turned northwards, and entering 
the Eamataka country journeyed to the cave 
in which his guru, Bhadra Bahu, had ex¬ 
pired. There he found Chandragupta 
Muni engaged in the worship of the footprints, 
his hair grown into a great mass. The latter on 
seeing VisakhaMuni rose, and coming for- 
did obeisance, which he did not return, con¬ 
sidering that Chandragupta was corrupted 
by feeding on roots and berries during the 
femine. But, accepting the obeisance, he learn¬ 
ed from him all the particulars regarding 
Bhadra Bihu’s end. Fasting that day, 
they prepared next mommg for a long journey, 
as they could not get food in that uninhabited 
country. But Chandragupta offered to 
conduct them to a town in the forest close by. 
They wondering foUowed, and were entertained 
;TOth the best of food by the Sravakas there. 
But on their way back to the cave a BraTimd- 
cMn, discovering that he had left his pot be- 
hmd in the town, returned to fetch it. What 
was his surprise to find the town vanished, and 
^ pot hanpng on the branch of a tree! Ti . 
sakhacharithen perceived that Chandra- 
gnpta resorted to magic to supply them 
wth f<^; so, after extracting the hairs of 
than dr agupt a > s matted locks, he gave him 
aMnmon (prayaschifta). And absolving him- 

of that ma- , 

te*c5al food, ail went their wavs. 

^ ^on 0 . Sinha Sena, came with aU his forces 1 
Bh^^T^ place of 

arrandfiitbw. tt, -l . ^ . P ^ ^ and 
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r days, biiilt near the hill 
I Belgola. 

^ragnptaatthesame 

ated. 

story. How mnch of it 
tstorical is no t easy to 







>d say. The account of the twelve years’ famine 
to and the consequent emigration of Jainas south’ 
)r ward, agree with what is stated ou the inscriu- 

:e faon. The two also coiucide iu relation to 

Bhadra B4hu, that he foretold the famine 
■e that he headed the expedition, and that he 

t- dmd at a hill on the way, having only a single 

S disciple with him at the time. 

® The occurrence of the, twelve years of famine 
we may perhaps admit as real, and farther 
^ research wiU probably bring to light other 

» references to such an event.* There is nothing 
improbable, moreover, about the emigration fo 

■ the south arising out of the famine, for there 

■ evidence that Jainas were settled in great 
_ numbers throughout the south in the earliest 

lines of wHcL. historical records exist. That 
; B h a d r a B 4 L u was the leader of the pilgrims 

^dthathediedatSravanaBelgola mav 

be received as facts. For, apart W the 
existence of the inscription there, the cave in 
which he expired, and his footprints in the 
we, are to this day the objects of worship. 
These it is indeed which give Belgola its 
sanctity in the eyes of the Jainas, and they are 

deemed of greater importance than the colossal 

image of Gomatesvara. The latter was the 
consequence of the Jaina settlement there, the 
former its cause. That Bhadra BShn 
r^eived to the last the ministrations of a dis- 
mple named Chandragupta may perhaps 
he ^owed, as the following occurs among the 
stiorter mscriptions on the hill 

Sri Bhadra Biihu sa Chandra Cupta munin- 
dra yugmadi noppeval | 

Bhadram^gida dharmmam anduvalikke van- 
dim padulo. 

Which may be rendered; 

The pair who pursue in the steps of the holy 

BhadraBihualongwith thegreatmuni Chan- 

ra up tawffl acquire unshaken faith, andby 
re^rence attam to the world of happiness, 
ere remam then the statements that this 
Jiadra Bahut was the,last of the ^ruta 
^d t^t his feithftd disciple was the 

^brated Chandragupta, the king of 
-t^atalipntra. 

On the firat of these points the following quo- 
tefaon may be made from Prof. H. H. Wilson 

Jaina teachers is always 
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deduced from M a li a v t r a, tbrougli his dis¬ 


ciple Sudhaoma. Of the rpst all but G a u t a m a 
died before their Master, and Gautama sur¬ 
vived him but a month, which he spent in 
penance and fasting. Sudharma, therelbi*e, was 
the only one who remained competent to impart 
instruction. His pupil was Jambusvami, the 
last of the Kevalis, or possessors of true wisdom: 
six teachers follow, termed Snda K&ualw, or hear¬ 
ers of the first meters, and then seven others, 
Dascipurvu, from having been taught the works 
so named. These are common to all the lists 
when correct.*’* In a note to the extract a list is 
given of the six i^ruta K&oalis, the last two being 
B had ra B ahn and Sthula B hadra. It 
is evident that the Sruta Kevalis were contem¬ 
porary ; sHght variations may therefore be ex¬ 
pected in the order of naming them. How we 
learn from the narrative of the Edjdvali Katha, 
that Govarddhana, Vishnu, Handi Mitra, and 
Apary ita were the names of four of theip who 
visited in company the tomb of Jambusvami. 
Also that Sthula Bhadra, whom we will 
suppose to be a fifth, stayed out the fitmihe in the 
north. Bhadra Bahu is therefore con¬ 
sistently called the last, that is, the sixth. The 
names occur in the same order in the inscription, 
but Sthula Bhadra is there omitted, the 
r^son for wljich may be that those who re¬ 
mained in the fr<mine-stricken districts were 
considered to have fallen from orthodoxy through 
forced neglect of religious observances,—an opin¬ 
ion which receives support from more than on© 
statement in the history. The great Svetam- 
bara secession appeara, according to tbe i^me, 
to have arisen out of the irregularities of that 
period of distress. 

That Yisakha succeeded Bhadra Bahu 
is ascertained from both records. 

Before considering the story of Chandra- 
g u p t a, it may be well to ascertain, with the 
aid of the chronological table at the end of the 
Edjdvali Kathe^ the date assigned to the last of 
the Bruta Kmaiis, as it will assi^ in fixing the 
age of the inscription. 

Chronology of the Bdjd^ali Kaiha, 

After the death of Yira Yarddhamana Gautama 
and the other JEswilw ............... 62yearaw : 

• Works, vdl. L p. 8M. 

t From vanoYis B.C. K8, ' 

m,, aad m (Ifid. All. IV. pp. m, W) ? Webbje, bx. m ' 
(Sai Mah* p. IS) j OoimmoKE, ».€. (A#. Mm. 1^. ' 


I Then Handi Mitra and the other Sruta 
i ...loo yMiFs. 

' Yisakha and the other Bma- 

purvis . ....183 „ 

„ Nakshatra and the other Eka- 

dailngadhara . ,,,...223 „ 

Then was born Yikramaditya in Ujjaylniand 
he, by his knowledge of astronomy, having 
made an almanac, established his own em from 
the year Rudirodgari, the 605fch year after the 
death of Yar dd h'am an a. 

An interesting summary of the rise of mrioiis 
heresies, and the location of the principal 
and gachchhas follows, but need not be infro- 
duced here. 

All Jaiim chronology turns upon the disput¬ 
ed period of the death of Yarddhamana or 
. Mahavlra. From the list above given we 
obtain for that event the date B.c, 601, f and 
for the d«mth of the last Brut a Kemli B.c. 499. 
The inscription cannot, therefore, be older than 
this latter date. But that it was inscribed some 
time after the evenia to which it relates, is 
evident irom the genealogy being carried on to 
Y i s a k h % the first of the Basapurvis, and Ms 
euocessora. There seems, feerefore, nothing by 
wMcb to approximate to the frme when tdie 
inscription was engraved on the stone, except 
the character of the letters as compared wildi 
other inscriptions at the same place. How at 
the foot of the great statue are a few words, 
in Devanagari and in Ancient Kanarese cha¬ 
racters, stating that it was erected by Cha- 
munda Raya. These charaotens are not so 
archaic in form m those of the inscription now 
before us. But assuming, as is r^sonable, that 
they were engraved at the time of the erection 
of idle im^e by that prince, we must, according 
to Wilson, ass%n to thmn the date b,c* 50 or 
60 .J So fer, then, as our data go, we may 
perhaps put down our inscriptioii as of the third 
or fourth century b.c. 

We may now investigate the stmy of 
Chandra gupta and the JMnas his day. 
The ideiiaficaidan -of this sovereiga wiiii flie 
Sauirahopios of && Greek historians, and the 
TOntemporaay of Seleucus, has long supplied cme 
of the in<»t mtein landtearfa in the history of 
Ancient'India. Of the reli^ous ewte 

p. 2S4)} Tod, B.JO. sail. (Afi-, JM. I. p. 50). Bs tlie- I&m. 
Momh^Br^ JLAf. Sm, rot IX. n. 150, Biiadra Bih.u 
m pko^ V!0 vean after Mah&vica. 
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amoag tlie Hiadas at ttat period, Wilson re¬ 
marks:—B 1ms been supposed that we baTe no¬ 
tices of tbe Jaina sect; as far back as the time of 
tbe Bfacedonian inmsion of India* or at least at 
tbe period at wbicb Megastbenes was sent am¬ 
bassador to Sandrakoptns, and that tbese notices 
are recorded bj Strabo and Arrian/’* Cole- 
brcroke, wbo examined tbe pas'sages referred to, 
tbns states tbe conclusion at wbicb be arriTed: 
‘^Tbe followers of Bnddba are clear!j distin- 
gnisbed from tbe Brachmanes and Sarmanes, 
Tbe latter, (mlled Qemianes bj Strabo and 
Sammmam hj Porpbjrins, are tbe ascetics of 
a different religion, and maj bare belonged to 
tbe sect of Jina or to another. ”t 
Tbe materials for tbe bistory of C b a n d r a- 
gnpta are contained in tbe Vishnu Purdna, 
tbe BMgavatay and tbe VrlJiat Kathd. They 
bare been summarized by Wilson in bis preface 
to tbe MMdra MdkshmatX a drama also con¬ 
nected with Cbandragnpta. Tbe only 
facts we need refer to in bis acconnt are that 
Patalipntra, tbe Paliboihra of tbe Greeks, 
was tbe capital of Cbandragnp ta, and that 
tbe latter, after a reign of 24 years, left tbe 
kingdom to Ms son. Tbe name of tbe capital 
agrees with that given in our narrative. But 
tbe conclnding statement leaves it nncertain 
wbetber Cbandragnpta’s reign came to 1 


an end by bis abdication in ft,voiir of bis son 
as onr history relates, or in tbe ordinary course 
by bis death. On consideration of snob co¬ 
incidences as may be noticed in tbe received 
acconnt of Cbandragnpta as given above, and 
those set forth in tbe Jaina history now brought 
to light, it will perhaps be conceded that there 
seems nothing irreconcileable between tbe two. 

Now tbe reign of Cbandragnpta falls, 
by consent of tbe best authorities, in the fourth 
century b.g. §. There is thus a discrepancy 
between tbe period we have derived from tbe 
chronology of tbe Bdjdvali Kathe for tbe death of 
BbadraBabn, and tbe period during wbicb 
Cbandragnpta lived. But when tbe varia¬ 
tions,,extending evermore than three hundred 
years, in tbe dates given for tbe death of 
Y a r d d h a tn a n a, on which the former de¬ 
pends, are taken into acconnt, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that the difficulty is capable of solution. 

Tbe antiquity of the Jainas has been argued 
against, on d pnori grounds, by Mgb authorities 
in the field of Oriental research. Some 
light, it is to be hoped, may be thrown on 
the subjeetj) by the accumulation of evidence 
such as we have in the record of the Majamli 
Kaihe, and in the inscription we have been 
examining, wbicb carries us back more tba.n two 
thousand years from the present day. 


Dr. LEITNEB’S BUDDHISTIC SCULPTUBES. 

cession, with a goat led out and followed hj 
dancing men. 

Tbe big fragment of a group on tbe second 
ledge consists of men-dragons; in tbe upper row 


The accompanying illiistration,from a photo- 
% Ifc. Bnrk^ represente a gronp of 
w^pfaires from the eolfection of Dr. Leitner of 
Labor. Th^ belong to various periods in 
GwMo-Bnddhistie, Bnddhistic, and ancirait 
Hfpd u ®Bcb»>Iogy. 

At the top is a brass jng on which scenes 
frtm Mmdyam (the rape of SM and the 
war with Lanki), the ineamations of Tishnu, 
and representations of Siva, are moat exqtdsite- 
ly engraved. This jng was obtained at Jelal- 
pnr (tie true site of the battle of Alexander 
with Poms, as Dr. Leitner and others consider) - 
the two hea^ on the top ledge are, the one a 
^ktMn, the other a most h^ntifnl Giwco- 
BBddhtet feaafe; whilst the fragment near the 

laterrepresentsaie lower pa rt of a jW pro- 

H. p. n. jp. 


of Bnd(^ when still a prince; in the second 
row, sitting in the nnusual attitude of a Enro- 
pean on a throne; and in tbe main or lowest 
gronp, of Buddha as a teacher. 

This fragment is supported by purely Bud- 
dbist beads, uistingmsbed by tbe hair simply 
tied in tbe well-known topknot, wbHst on tbe 
extreme left is tbe bead of a Baktrian or 
Graeco-Bnddbist prince. 

On tbe third row (from tbe top) are a 
variety of figures and groups, wbicb are quite 
an historical contribution. Beginning from the 
extreme right, we have Buddha meeting with 

§ Elpiiiastoae, Eist. of Ini. p. m 
Stidto which tee. 
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De. LEITKT;' ' BUDDHISTIC SOULPTUEES. 

tie recipe; then a peoaliar Hindn-BnddKist to be Hlkd. whilst one of the group of attend- 

%are (trsjmhxm period), obtained at Ketm, ; ants seems to keep back bis brother, or perhaps 
the ancient Sinbapnr4 ^(?), from a female saint, a pretender; whilst at the side niche the boj is 
m whose farndy it is said to have been for eight already on the sacrificial altar, his mother (pro- 
hnndred years; then a SkytMan (?) or aboriginal bably that of Bnddlia) vehemently interoediiig 
head, which, with another representing a face for his I’fe before the same stem ruler. In the 
in deep agony, surromids a group in which next, BaddL% riding an ass, with hk attendants, 
two persons cany a horse and its rider. The arrives at the gate of a town, where they meet 
smaUer fragments before and beyond it are'too with a iv^ter with a tablet. At a place in tlie 
indistinct to fa^h any immediate explana- Kyang plain, in Middle Thibet, about 
tion, but attention'is deservedly arrested at a feet high, a similar carving is seen, where Bnd- 
highly elaborated and perforated bit of arebb dta is repr^ented riding on an ass, and preceded 
tectnre snrromiding a gronp in varlons and and folowed by men wearing branches of the 
nobly conceived attitndes of prayer. palm-tree (which is unknown in that region). 

On the lowest ledge is a eonfhsed mass of In conn«5tion with ttiis group Br. I^ifner 
fragments, one belonging to the fi^gment on mentioned a veiy remarkable carviiig, showing 
the second row which represents,—-beginning, Indians at Olympian A most remark¬ 

on the extreme right,—^the nsnal group snr- able point about all these groni® the minnte- 
ronnding Bnddha followed by a wed-bearded old of the carving on the stone or slate, and 

man in a Mlt, and other indistinct figure of the variety and completeness of historicml and 
men, dragons, &c- &c., none of which, however, religions representation, which yet rec|iiire 
are at all cronceived in the grotesque spirit of much study. Of architectural fragments, the 
Indian idols. most notable lathe “Buddhist raffing —the 

The whole anfaquarmn 'Ooll^^tion of Br, licit- device of »rpent omHnentation. Curicins 
ner consiste c£ 172 pieces, of which the m^oritj were Mie two spechneas of figures in mortar 
were ^cavated by him in 1870, at Takht- (gypsum) imimg on a ihkk imse, and re|a*e- 
kBahi. seutmg Buddha »id two worsMppers. The 

“ One group prewnted ly Br. Iieitner to the Gweco-BuddHsIs evidemHy knew how to ca^ 
Belvedere, Vienna is interesting as Ihe most moulds in mortar, sad the art of casting moulds 
complete spemmeu of the ordinary Buddhist in mud is still fiiintly preserved at liiihor. 
worship of the purest type. There were has- There are also cornices, capitals, &c., of which 
reliefe showing Buddha surrounded by female I the highest school of architecture need not be 
•as well as male worsMppers. In one figure, the ! ashamed. The figure of a Buddhist hermit 
North Ihdiaii Raja, with his thin moustache, who has just breathed his last is a marvelous 
and Bie tikM mark on his forehead, was success of artistic represeniation. The sunken 
r^iresented with a Greek diadem and b«td- eyes and the liiios in the cheeks, and the 
dress. The foce showed dignify md resolution, showal thought and piivation. The mumg 
and Br. I^itner amsidered it the fin«t specs- , had received a red daub on the forehead ly 
mmi in his coloction. -Gne |»riiciilarly bean- * TOine Hindu who want«| fo worship it. da 
iifkil group, of which casts have been sent to ' mc«t of the statues, to whatever type ifecf 
both the Belvedere and the Vienna ExMbitioii, might Mong, the fiAM was wojm <m fee 
oemmsts of ten sculptures, which seemed to foreh^id. Veiy few, in foci mij tw€% of the 
r^m^nt ahnesta csontinuous tale. A young were b«rded, and thc»«s. that were m 

fnmc» (protebly Buddha) is led by m attend- belcmg^eithertoaMulmmmadaaMstcifwinte^ 
ant holding an umbrella (the sign of authorit j) nance er to the kited invades (prelmblj Sly- 
towards to idol, io wMeh he appmrs to refuse thmns). Modern Hindu vilk.ge gods, in clay and 
wor^h%, l^ond which and m »litary pillar ' biass, showed that the Inaiiaents of Bi^iwi 
ugly dwarfe are soited. , Again the l»y (who s® Engwrf in, fibe mimi of the K3i%lc3r m 
app«as to 1» the primes) is M forward the Panjab, &nd»r,'»d 

OT to a bkdk^, In fttot ufa sten-lc^kiB^ Mpg, ,1 Dr. I^itner*® colfeoiiini fo by no m 
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completely representatiYeoiie, but tbe sculptures 
are, in tbe opinion of wfflpetent Judges, a most 
Yaluable series, smd were tbejandotlier materials, 
sucb as tbe so-c^Ied Grseco-Baktrian sculptures 
in tbe Museums of labor, Bebli, Calcutta, and 
Edinbingb Universily, only made accessible 
by adequate pbotographic representations, it 
would not be rerj difficult, probably, to arrange 


a series of Buddhist sculptures extending almost 
without a break from b. c. 250 to A. d. 700, 
wbicb would not only be a most interesting 
chapter in tbe history of Eastern art, but would 
form a chronometric scale by which to test the 
age of other monuments, and especially of the 
Buddhist caTes, at an age when we know, as yet, 
TCry little about the matter. 


AECBLEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. X WALHOESE, late M.C.S. 
(Conimmd from page 96.) 


n.— ])mvidia%j Momnmivy, and Mnglish. [ 

Mr. Charles G. Leland, though more widely : 
known as tbe author of Sam Breitmann's ! 
BaMadSf has shown, in his amusing volume 
The English Gijgsies and their Language, that 
be has no small skill in antiquarian philo¬ 
logy, He supports tbe theory that tbe Gipsies 
are of Indian origin, the reumant of an 
exodus of low-caste or servile tribes driven 
out unrecorded convulsions or persecutions, 
and arriving in Europe by unnoticed ways and 
at unnoiiced periods, and has plausibly shown 
that many fiObng or sporting expressions wbicb 
have ffltered into common use fix)m tbe Rom- 
manis tongue are derived from Indian words. 
Tbe strange word “shindy/' for quarrel or dis¬ 
turbance, and tbe ‘extraordinary expression' 

“ cutiiiig up shines,” with the same meaning, 
have only appeared within the pr^ent century, 
and are of Gipsy origin. Mr. Leland derives 
sJMy &om the Gipsy “ chingari,” a quarrel; 
and shmm from “ chindi,” meaning the same; 
whilsti eMing he refers to “cut,” signifying to 
fight in Rommams, thus throwing some light 
upon the apparently unmeaning phrase “ cutting 
shines/' But I could sug^st that a more 
dir^t Indian origin for the word sMndg may he 
found in the Tamil shand^, a quarrel or fight, 
which may have been earned into Europe by the 
Gipsy wanderers; and in the sense used, may 
come fromkufti, which in aH Bravidianlangaages 
b^TS as many meanings and applications as 
Dickens found Jia—its primary signification—to 
bear in America. Another word that has more 
completely come into vulgar use is mw,'BXL up¬ 
roar or disturbance: this expression, though so 
^miliar, is comparatively a stranger in ouj 
tongue, and Mr, Leland derives it fima “rou” 
or “ruir,” I bowl or 027 , in German Gipsy: and 


allied to this may be the word rowdy; hut I 
suspect tfet row may also be of Dravidian 
derivation. When an assistant in the TamO 
country, and frequently trying cases of assault, 
a common beginning of a witness’s statement 
would be, “ As I was coming along the road 
I heard ram shahdam'^ —a sound of clamours 
or disturbance; it was a village term which I 
have not found in any dictionary, but was of 
common occurrence, and the same in sound and 
meaning as the English and Gipsy row, for which 
I am not aware that any more plausible origin 
can be offered. There is a remarkable absence 
of similarity between Dravidian and English 
words- I once heard the first of English Telugu 
scholars, Mr. 0. P. Brown, observe that the only 
Telugu word at all resembling an English word 
that he knew was miJckili = mickle, much. In 
Tamil there is one curious example, teen meaniug 
griefi sorrow,—^the very wordusedbyElizahetban 
writers to denote the same, frequently employed 
by Sbakespere, Spenser, and the restj and 
remarkably too, both in English and Tamil it 
is archaic. Its root in the latter language is 
= fire; its meaning evidently taken meta¬ 
phorically from the scorching, withering effects 
thereof, but how it found its way into Engligb 
seems difficult to guess. Another word that may 
be noted is shm, signifying in Tamil red, bright, 
polished, as shenhatvr, *^the red-rayed,” i.e. 
the Sun; sken Tamil, “polished Tamil,” the 
high dialect; the likeness of this word to tbe 
old English sheen is obvious. Mr. Leland evei^ 
suggests that Sbakespere, who knew every- 
have taken his name Caliban firom 
the Rominaniy Saulopen, which means “the 
black oneand indeed Sbakespere may well 
enough be imagined to have passed an hour or 
two by a gipsy camp-fire iu Warwicksbire 
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was going orer the same bill again, when tbe 
same Fairy appeared, and gave bim another 
bottle. Tile peasant bamed borne with it exnlt- 
ingly, bat on placing it on tbe gronnd and repeat¬ 
ing tbe adjnmtion two stoat men with big 
cndgels issued from tbe little, and belaboured 
tbe peasantandbisfamily till tbej werebalf dead. 
Sir K. Alcock, 'in Ms Capital ef the Tycoon 
(vol 11. page 287), gives a Ja|mn^e fiai j MIe, 
to tbe effect tbat an old couple liviiig togetber 
bad a sparrow, tbe twittering of wMcb annoyed 
tbe wife. One day sbe slit its tongue and let it 
go. Her bustend was angry and went searcb- 
ing for it over tbe bilk, when be met a beautiful 
girl, wlio tbanfced Mm for bis kindness to ber 
wben a bird in Ms bouse, and offering bim 
two baskets ask^ Mm whether be would have 
tbe heavy or tbe %bt one. He took tbe 
lighter, and m opening it at home found it 
Inli of bM,ntefiil gold-inwoven Motbes. HIk 
wife riiougbi sbe would try her lack, so went 
i» tbe Mlis, where tbe same girl ap|»ared and 
upbraided ber for ber unkindness, but also 
oferei two baskets te cboc®e betw^n* Sbe 


took the heavy basket, but on opening it at home 
two goblins jumj^ed ont and beat her well. 

Besides tMs universality of popular stories, 
there is hardly a medimval legend of tbe 
Saints tbat has not its parallel in tbe East. Tbe 
Saiva Catechism tells of tbe saint Tiru-Hamk- 
karasu-Svami tbat when the Bnddbiste tied 
bim to a pillar of stone and cast bim into tbe 
s^ea, the pillar floated on tbe waves like a raft of 
wood, and tbe saint was carried along upon 
it until be came to tbe mouth of the river 
Kedila, near Tiru-PadirippiQiynr, and there be 
landed^ In like manner Scott relates tbe 
wanderings of St. Gutbbert’s body:— 

In bis stone coffin forth be rides, 

A ponderous bark for river tides, 

Yec Hgbt as gossamer it glides 
Downward to Tilmontb cell. 

And, after many wanderings past, 

He cbc®e bis lordly seat at last, 

Where bis Cathedral, huge and vast, 

L£M>ks down npon tbe Wear.’” 

Marmiony Canto U. 

{To he fiontinued,) 


PASSAGES IXPBESSIBG BlIIGIOTTS ASB MG RATi KEHTTMEWTR, 
■ PEOM THE MAhIbHABATA. 

BY,J. MUIS, D.C.I1., LL.B., Eh.D., IDIlfBUBGH.: 


By &r the Ifflgmt poriion of Hindu theology 
is cliwely amnecWI with one or other of the. 
priniairi systeoas, mcBfly with 

V^tnte; while the devout wnMineoit which 
akialA m ^ te almcwfe ^ways as- 

imd by, the peculiar 

woiship of YiAuu in one or other of bk sup- 
manifeiationfi, or with the adoration of 
^tehideva cw of Ms consort. But it deserves 
invesligation whether these wme a-nii other 
Inimn works do not ccmtein amoreorlessnummr-, 
em eta of fw^ges wMch «prwa ibs ^vout 
feelings of persons practically unaffected eitbesr 
by philosopliicsl tb^ri^ w pjpukrmjtbologj 
and seetarian devotion, and influenced onfy by 
their own inherent religious emotions. 

It h mj bbj^t in this paper to offer, m a con¬ 
tribution to this inquiry, some specimmrs of tbe 
purest religious «>ncepticms and the most ele¬ 
vated imml idaa wMch I have notice in the 
MaJidhMmia^ 

L 

Tie gift, and ly feff the Icmgwt, extract is 

from the 


During the exile 6i tbe Pandavas in tbe 
forests, as narrated in tbe Vanaparvan of tbe 
■ .MaMIMrciia, a ccmveimtion took place, as tbe „ 
■pc«t iafcwmsiis, befcw^nDraupadi and Yu- 
dbisbtbira,in tbe course of which tbe former 
maintains tbat no forbearance Fbould be shown 
to tbe Kurus, who were greedy and malicious. 
.“ The time fem, energy,*^ she : ^adds,, '“.having 
arrived, tbon, Yudhishthira, onghtest to 
display tbat quality. Tbe mild man is despised, 
wbOst people tremble before tbe man of Are 
and vigour. He who, when tbe time has come, 
understands these two truths, is really a king.** 
(w. 1063 ff.) Yudbisbtbira, in answer, 
proceeds to expatiate on tbe evils of angry passion, 
and tbe merits of patience (w. 1065—1116). 
“Tbe patient,** be says (v. 1102), “attain to a 
world above tbe^ of tbe men who offer sacri- 
flee, of tbe men who know B rabma [or tbe 
Yeda], and of austere devotees.’ * Draupadi, 
in reply, enlarges on the righteous character of 
Yudhishthira, and says he would mther 
abandon his brothers and her than ofiend against 
duty. She then goes on (w. 1124 ff.) :— 
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Speech of BraupaM, in which.she mmplaim'"i}f 
the hard lot of the righteous ’Yudhishihiraj 
(hfhd chdrges the Bei^g with injustice, 

‘‘Eighteousness, wlien protected, protects a 
king wko guards it,—so I kave heard from 
men of noble character; but, I ween, it does 
not protect thee. Thy unchanging resolution 
always pursues righteousness, as a man’s own 
shadow follows him. Thon hast never con- 
tenmed thine equals or thine inferiors, much 
less thy superiors: and though thou hast 
obtained the whole earth, thy hom^ has not 
risen higher. Thou constantly servest the 
twice-bom, the deities, and the departed fathers 
with oblations and reverence. Brahmans, Tatis, 
seekers after final liberation, and householders 
ar^ always satiated by thee with all the objects 
of their desire. They eat from golden platters, 
with me for their attendant; and thou bestow- 
est iron vessels on the dwellers in the forests.” 
She then gives farther particulars of his charities 
and sacrifices: and among the latter is men¬ 
tioned the ‘‘ Gosava,” or sacrifice of a cow; f 
and proceeds (v. 1134) : Thou, a king, liaving 
lost thy understanding, wast beaten in the 
unfortunate contest with dice, and didst lose 
thy kiagdom, thy goods, thy weapons, thy 
brothers and me. How did that resolution 
[to gamble], arising from the vicious taste 
for dice, arise in the mind of thee, who art 
upright, mild, bountiful, modest, and truthful ? 
When one hears of this thy suffering, and of 
a calaijiity such as this, the mind is greatly 
perplexed and afflicted. Here men relate this 
ancient legend about the manner in which 
people are subject to the control of God, not 
to their own. God (Isana), the Disposer, allots 
to creatures everything—happiness and suffer¬ 
ing, that which is agreeable and that which 
is disagreeable, darting radiance before him. J 
Just as the wooden figure of a woman, as it is 
adjusted (1140), moves its several limbs, so 
too do ihe'se cimtures. As the ether sur¬ 


rounds all created things, God or^dains both 
good and ill fortune in this world. As a feini 
bound by a string and confined is not its own 
master, a man must remain under the control 
of God : he is neither the lord of others nor of 
himself. Like a gem strung on a thread, or a 
I bnH tied by a nose-string, a man follows the 
I command of the Disp „.iser, to whom he telongs, 

I and on whom he depends. Kot subject to him- 
1 self, this man obeys some conjuncture of time, like 
a tree which has fallen fi*oin the river-bank and 
has reached the middle of the cuirent. A creature, 
ignorant, and not master of his plwsures or 
sufferings, must go to heaven or hell, according 
as he is impelled by God (1145). As the tips 
of grass are subject to the bksts of a strong 
wind, so too ail beings are subject to the 
Disposer. Impelling to noble actions, and a^in 
to sinful deeds, God pervades al creatures, and 
it is not perceived that he is there. This body, 
called the field (hsheira) [of the soul], is but 
the Disposer’s instrument, whereby the Lord 
causes acts having good or evil fruits- to be 
performed. Behold how this force of illusion 
{mdpi) is exercised by God, who destroys 
cimtuiw by [otherj creatures, de<»iviiig them 
by Ms own iHusionl Differently are tilings |»r- 
ceived by who behold the imlity; differently 

do they revolve like the bl^ts of the wind ; 
differently do men regard such and such things; 
and differently does the Lord effect them and 
change them. Just as a man cleaves motionless, 
lifeless things, wood by wood, stone by stone, or 
iron by iron, so does the Divine Being, the God, 
the self-existent primeval Parent, destroy crea¬ 
ture by (other) creatures, assuming a disguise, 
l^chhadma Irllwf]. Acfang according to his 
pleasure, this Lord, a^ociatiiig them, or dissociat¬ 
ing them, plays with living beings as with a 
child’s toys. The D'ispcBer do^ not d»l with his 
creature like a kther or a mother, but acts 
angrily, as any other being like oureelves. Seeing 
noble, virtuous, Mid modest men ia straits for 


* This word is here emi^ojed as denoting * fediiig of 
self-importoaoe or pride: see BShthngk aad Both, s. v. 
f See Udy<}gap. w. 529 ff. quoted in rol. I. of mj 
T&xts, p. S12 f, 

X FurasMt iukmm vchcharm. The phrase is diffi¬ 
cult. It ocmiE again in, the v. 917, 

where it is ^d; “ The Deity (DMfrw) places under eon- i 
trol &e good man and iiite l»d, the boy and the old man, i 
the weak man and the strong. God givw j 

thing—to the child learning, and to fee learned' man chiM- ^ 
ybne®, dartoig miiaaee "imme him.*^ The '* 

in hoth places ffi^joimds toe words differenfij. Aotmiing : 


to him they msm that the Deity, in iispemmg good and 
eril to parttc^r persons, is deTolo^g the their 

works done in a fonner Mrth H*t words are in the one 
place, **sTikrani”’ prM-kftrnFi-Mjttim “nchcharan.” vf- 
karsh&m i»« mm ; and in the o&er, ** a n k r a m’* t^jt - 
hhAtaffi pf^ktimm kekrmt ‘^ncheharaxn*^ ’uMtirnfm, 
The «mt phrase ooenrs agrin in a different c<mn«j&on. in 
xeferw» & the snn, in the Udy9§spc,tmnf w, 275!: riiild, 
pumstM dfv^ate mkmm f iffll cUa 

pakMd niminkto dkrmvQm Hero 

takw. mhm m the of t^ir, fervonr «if 

i-wtre* 
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subsistence^ and ignoble men bappy, as it were 
bewildered by anxiety (F), and perceiving this tby 
ad verity and tbe prosperity ofSnyodbana,'^ 
T oenstire tbe Disposer, wbo regards yon with 
an nneqimi eye. Bestowing good fortune on tbe 
son of Dbritar&sbtra (Snyodbana), wbo 
transgr^ses tbe ral^ observed by noble men, 
wbo is cruel, gre«ij, and a perverter of jnstioe, 
wbst good resnlt does tbe Disposer gain ? 
If an aotion performed affects [i.e. sbonld in 
jmtice affect] the doer, and not another person, 
then God is snHied by that evil action [t.e. 
not treating men according to their deserts].f 
But if an evil deed committed does not affect 
tbe d.oer, might only [not right] is the cause of 
this; and in such circmnstanees I lament (tbe 
'«» ci| feeble men..’* 

Here we have tbe same question raised as is 
propc»d, bnt not solved, in tbe book of Job, viz. 
bow it happens that tbe righteous ofim suffer, 
wblfct" wiclBd prosper. ' Y u db i s b 
t b i r a, in bis reply, rebukes D r a n p a d i for 
her impiety, and while be declares, that be bimself 
pra^sa. rigbleoasneffi ^disinterestedly, witbont 
hope. of reward, be mmn tains that it is wicked 
to doubt that it is r^mpen^ by tbe Deity. 

Beplf 0 / JkiMshikwa.. 

I have beard, Y a j n a s e n 1 (Dranpadi) the 
cbanning and amiable discourse, fell of spark¬ 
ling phrases, wMA thou bast spoken; but 
thou uiteest infidel smtamente 
1 do not act from a desire to gain tbe rewards 
of mj works. I give what I ought to give, and 
perform tbe sacrificial rites which I am bound to 
celebrate. Whether reward accrues to me or not 
I do fe tbe b^t of my power what a man sho^nld ^ 
do, as if he were living at home. I do not j 
felEl mj duty for tbe sake of tbe rewards of 1 
du^, being careful not to transgress tbe injunc- t 
tkms of the sacred writing, and having a ! 

r^ard to tbe practice of tbe virtuous. It is on ! 

duty alone that my thoughts are fixed, and ibis, I 
too, mfcumlly. *ih.e man who mak^ of righte- ' 
oi^em a g^ul merchandize is low, and tbe i 
meanest of those wbo talk about righteousness ' 
tne man who^ seeks to milk righteousness [i.e! : 
to out of It all fee advmutage which be can 1 ; 
obto its ^ward: aad he who douhte | 
sins in l,is disposition ' 

It SEasa&ii if? 


through bis scepticism. I say it emphatically: J 
do not doubt about righteousness : be who does 
so is on tbe way to be bom as a brute. The 
w^k-minded man wbo doubts about bis righte¬ 
ousness or the iospired precepts of risbis, shall 
remain at a distance from tbe nndecayiag eternal 
b^ven, as a Sudra miCst stand aloof from tbe 
Teda. A royal sage who studies the Veda 
who is devoted to righteousness and lias 
been born in an intelligent family, is to be 
ranked by the righteous among aged [and 
therefore wise] men. He wbo, transgressing 
against the scriptures, and dull of understand¬ 
ing, doubts about righteousness, is a greater 
sinner than a Sudra and is worse than a robber. 
And thou bast seen with thine own eyes tbe 
austere sage Markandeya, illimitable in 
■ soul, moving (among men), and of great age, in 
consequence of bis righteousness. V y a s a, 
Vasisbt ba, Maitrey a, Narada, Lo- 
masa, Snka, and other risbis are all 
wise through righteousness. Eor thou plainly 
seest these sages distinguished by a celestial 
power of contemplation (yoga}, able both to 
curse and to bless, and more important even 
than the gods. For these men, resembling 
tbe immortals, and possessing an intuitive 
knowledge of scripture, in tbe beginning de¬ 
clared that righteousness was continually to 
be practised. Wherefore, 0 fair queen, thou 
ongbtest not, with erring mind, to censure 
and to doubt tbe Deity and righteousness. Tbe 
fool wbo distrusts righteousness regards all 
who have attained to certainty as insane, and 
does not admit tbe authority of any one else. 
Finding bis authority in bimself, puffed up, 
despising goodness, tbe fool believes only so 
muon as rests on popular testimony and is 
connected with tbe gratification of the senses : 
in regard to anything beyond that be goes 
astray. There is no atonement for tbe mfl-n 
wbo doubts about righteousness: although bent 
upon their attainment, that wretched sinner does 
not attain to heavenly realms. Abandoning 
authoritative testimony, reviling tbe contents 
of fee Vedas and other scriptures, and trans¬ 
gressing through lust and covetousness, tbe 
deluded man goes to bell. But be wbo with 
a constantly fix ed resolution attains to rigbte- 

Is 'Glinted Iw tlifi 8^'ni .. 

'oaehmmm tcurnm -vedaika-^r&- 
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My, and to suck m are wicked, as well as ike 


oiisness, and is free jErom doubt, enjoys im¬ 
mortality in tbe next world. Setting aside tbe’ 
autbority of r^bis, not practising righteousness, 
and transgressing all scriptural injunctions, tbe 
deluded man finds no bappiness in any of bis 
birtbs. He wbo does not admit tbe autboriiy 
of nsbis, or follow approved custom, does not 
enjoy bappiness either in this world or in the 
next—^tbis is certain. Do not doubt regarding 
that righteousness which is practised by tbe 
virtuous, which is ancient, and has been set 
forth by omniscient, all-seeing nsbis. Eigbte- 
ousness, and nothing else, is tbe boat, which 
conveys those wbo are on tbe way to heaven: 
tins only is the ship like that on which the mer¬ 
chant seeks to cross the ocean. If righteous¬ 
ness, when practised, were without reward, this 
world would be plunged in bottomless darkness; 
men would not attain to final tranquilliiy 
(mrvdria% would lead the life of brutes, would 
not addict themselves to learning, nor would 
any one attain the object of his desire. If 
austerity, continence, sacrifice, sacred study, 
liberality, honesty—if all these thing? brought 
no reward, men now, and others l eeding 
them, would not practise righteousness. If 
works were followed by no rewards, this state 
of things would be an exceeding delusion. 
Rishis, gods, Gandharvas, Asuras, and Rak- 
shasas—why should these lordly beings have 
reverenced and practised righteousness’? They 
knew that the Deity was abestower of rewards ; 
ihey practised righteousness, which w'as the sure 
road to well-being, for that is [the cause of] 
eternal blessedness. Righteousness is not with¬ 
out a recompense, nor is unrighteousness : for 
there are rewards to the intelligent and rewards 
of austerities. Think, too, of thine own birth, 

K r i s h n 4 (Draupadi), as it has been reported 
to us; and thou knowest how the valorous 
Dhrishtadyumua was bom.^ This illus¬ 
tration is sufGlcient. A wise man obtains the 
recompense of his works; but he is content with 
even a little; whilst the ignorant and foolish are 
not satisfied even with much. They obtain 
not the recompense which springs from 
i%hteousness; nor in the next world is any 
Weirdness reserved for them. The award 
of recompense to works which are revealed as 

* See Prof. Moni^r "Williams’s Indian Epic Poetry, pi 
note, and w. ff. and 7311 of tke Ad^Mzrmn 
tSiere referred to. in t. 6951 Dranpadt is said to Iiare } 
«prong from the altar, and in v. 6^ her brother Dhrish- ^ 


production and di^olution of the world, are 
secrets of the gods. Whoever knows .these 
(s^ecrets)—in regard to them men are perplexed 
he do^ not attain to^ blessedn^s even after 
a thonsand Iculpas^f These (secrets) of the 
gods are to be guaided; for their wonder¬ 
working power is mysterious. Brahmans who 
have formed the desire, who are .devoted to 
religious observance, whose sins have l:«ea 
burnt up by austerities, and who have clear 
mental intuitions, perceive these (secrete). 
Ho douhfe must he entertained in r^ard to 
righteousness, or to the gods, merely because 
the rewmpense of works is not visible. Sacri¬ 
fice must be dili^ntly off^^d, and liberalitj 
exercised without grad^g. Works are folow- 
ed by a recompense. And this eternal ordi¬ 
nance was,declared by B ra h m a.to his sons, as 
the rishi, K a s y a p a knows. Wherefore let thy 
doubt vanish as a vapour. Be certain that all 
(this) is (so): abandou the slate of disbelief 
{fmstikya ; the idea that there .is no God or 
moral government). Do not censure GchI, the 
I creator of living beings. (to know) him; 

reverence him: let not thy opinion be such (as 
thou hast dMared it). Do not {wntemn that 
most excellent deily, through whcse fevour the 
mortal who is devoted to bin.., attains to im¬ 
mortality.’’ 

In the preceding discourse of Tudhish- 
t h i r a there is a distinct recognition of God as 
the dispenser of rewards and punishments*—of a 
moral government of the world; and at tiie con¬ 
clusion reference is made to the inscrutable 
character of the divine dispensations; reverence 
towards the Deity is enjoined, and an intima¬ 
tion is made that it is th<^ who are devoted to 
him who enjoy his &vour and BMmu immor¬ 
tality. But while the speaker maiuMus that it 
is culpable, and even an unpardonable sin, to 
entertain any doubt as to the ultimdie .amsa- 
quences of righteousness^ he fesprass® a stoimi 
indifference to theattainmeat ofanyrec»mpeniw 
in his own <»se, and a Io% Bmm of the nocmn 
of teafficking in goodness ^ to an insfrummit 
for procuring pleasure or happiness^—sorting 
even that those who s^ to eshraot from virtoe 
dl the advanteges wMdh it can y»H wH gain 

fadypiiHmisMatelmTObeea bcmiatto fee. la 7811 
DxM^adl m mid to tove twied feena the ttyrih. 
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nothing,—and appears to rise to the elevated 
position of loving moral excellence for its own 
sake, as a ^)od in iteelf, and as its own reward.* 
In this speech, although Brahma is mention- 
^ in one place (v. 1199) as making a reve¬ 
lation to his sons (where it is not necessary to 
suppose that he is the same as the God spoken of 
elsewhere), the Supreme Being does not appear 
to be identified with any of the three persons 
of the Indian triad: and the same is the case in 
the two discourses ofDranpadi by which it is 
preceded and followed. In her second reply to 
Yndhisthira, which I am about to quote, 
the Deity is, in.Jeed, designated by the name 
ilahesvara (v. 1225); but though this word, 
meaning the great fevara, or god) is most 
rommonly appropriated to Siva, there is 
M no reason for taking it in that sense here. 
The other names apphed to God in these pas- 

sf^areDhfitri, the creator; Vidhatri, 

the disp^r; fsvara, the lord (the most common 
d^ignation in Indian books of a personal Deity ; 

18 an a, the lord (frequently applied to Siva) i 
B h a g a V a t, the divine or venerable; D e v a' 
the god (this word is most commonly employed 

to denote the different members of the Tnrli'n.ri 
Pantheon); Svayambhu, the self-existens 
(veiy often appropriated to BrahmA) ; P v i . 
Umaha the forefather; Prajapati, the 
loid of creatm-es (frequently apphed to Brabrnfi); 

ana b 11 a m a d e V a t a, the most excellent 

or iiighestj deity. 

In one place (v. 1196) the gods, ievaidh, are 
mentioned in the plural, where the word may 
betaken m the abstract sense of the higher 

^wers l^v.llSOofYadhishthira’sdiscoarse 

births {janmasti) are referred to, and in v. 1191 
ae ^nliar manner in which Dranpadi and her 
brothers were bcm is alluded to as the reward 


be, tlwagh not, m be belieTeR ^ Wpeos that 

“«» and Bigs good, and 

penidK*root and teaBd,,” w? enemies: bnt be 

801/ Ibefoolwbo IS nnfarteate in con- 


ot their good works in a former existence. The 
author of the passage, therefore, no doubt held 
the common Indian belief of the soul passing 
through different stages of embodied being; hut 
the idea is not much insisted upon, hut allowed 
to remain in the background; while the fact 
that rewards and punishments are allowed by 
God IS dwelt upon in several places. The case 
IS different in the discourse of Draupadi 
which is now to be quoted, where the speaker 
enlarges upon a variety of ideas which are 
peculiarly Indian. Here also the Deity is recog¬ 
nized as the recompenser of men’s works, but 
his action is, in a great measure at least, deter- 
Biined bj tlieir conduct, f 

^'^^siuer of Drauj)adi. 

“ I do not despise, or find fault with, righteous¬ 
ness : and how should I contemn God, the lord 
of creatures ? In my distress I talk thus idly; un¬ 
derstand me so: and I shall yet further lament. 
Do thou, who art kind, comprehend me. A man 
who IS rightly informed must perform works. 
Motionless (objects) live without working; not 
so^ other beings (1215). Living creatures gain 
a livelihood by action, so far as (in the case of 
a caff) drinking from the mother-cow’s udder, or 
taking shelter in the shade. Among creatures 
laat can move, men, especially, seek by action to 
promote their own welfare, both here and here¬ 
after.^ Ajl creatures recognize (the necessity of) 
exertion + they obtain for their acts a visible 
return, which is witnessed by all the world. All 
creatures derive their subsistence § from their 
own exertions. THs is true of the creator and 
disposer also, just as it is of yonder crane in the 
water. Creatures who did no work ]) could obtain 
no su&sistence. Let a man resort to that, and 
never neglect it (1220). Practise action; be 
not lamt; be eqnipped'with action; for he who 


reriles the Deity, 

Seir d^S; We r.;iained the olgects of 

We 

t In termer birtiis. 

inteiprets uUMna and samut^ 

tobim, tb^l’re according 

impulse, aEd ^ creatures recognize this 

ohSi?.- S;? ^ so they 

^ wnonentator rendeis 

hi nis disposition 

". mm ''..sdterf.. :■ 
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partly firom dmnce and in part nainrallj: 
lihere is no foxsrtk cause;—so clever ^ men, wko 
nnderetand ike fcrnik, affirm. In this way if the 
cimtor did not award to cr^tures desirable or 
nndesiraMe retribution, no creature woiild be 
wretched, t For if there were no consequence 
springing’ from prerions works, every man would 
obtain, as a rwilt of his (present) acte, whatever 
ol^wt^he abn«i at. But those persons, who do 
not perceive not only the attaiaments of ends 
through thr» means, bnt also the non-artainment 
of ends, are m stnpid .as inanimate objects. J 
It is laid down by Mann tbat works are to be 
performed: for the man who is ntterly inert 
into distress. For sncc^ss generally at¬ 
tends the pra^n who works, whilst the indolent 
do^ not attain to any great result. Bnt there is 
a cause for ifo (the r^t’s) absence: bnt let an 
csjMoiaoii he kept in view. If the work haja been 
l^ormed, thedoerbecomes free from all liability. 

be&ls ^ne sluggish man who sits at 
ea^. The clev^ msm, having withont doubt 
gained the d^ired iwnlt, enjoys prosperily. 
Th<^ who abide in doubt are nnsuec^fnl j those 
who STO free from doubt snweed. Are there 
anywhere pmdent men devoted to work and 
free from doubt P At preset this utter wmt 
of success atfcadte to ns, bnt it wcmld undoubt¬ 
edly if fiioii wert to engage in action. Cfr 
ifikwwQ^fofoil,iaientb^ would be a ccm- ^ 

denmatioa § of thee, and Bhima^ AijxDia, and the 

twins. Whether the action of others or onr 
own would succeed,-this the man who had 

in the end know, i 
to lie resnlt. The cultivator i 
who cteres the emrik with the plough 
mdmymim ^ site g^et: Parjanya 
(€ie rain-god) is the cause of that (which fol- 

hiws). If rain do^imtfovoim Mm, the coffin 

‘Ilwe dcme 

sprite .hwfie, been frwiflissw' '-Si • „« I 




a wise will not blame him^If. 
ing, I foil to gain my object, this 
» no self-disparagement: for tero 





ags are the cause 


seems to meaa tliat 
> eliorts to lielp himaoTf 


ire!l as soul, is 


success or failure is experienced, inactivity is 
to be avoided. Successful results of action 
spring from a concurrence of many conditions 
In the absence of snitable qualities in the agent 
the results will be small or none at all. But 
where there is no effort, neither fimt nor quality 
can be perceived. The wise man intelligen%, 
according to his power and strength, avails 
himself of place, time, means, and good fortune, 
in order to augment his welfare. That should 
be done with vigilance: and here vigour is 
a man^s helper, lu carrying ont action, vigour 
must be regarded as the main tbing. When 
an intelligent man perceives that (another is 
his) superior in respect of many good qualities 
[and cannot therefore be overcome by force], 
he must seek to attain his object by ccmciliarion, 
towards Mm the propmr action. Or 
let Mm seek his opponent’s fall or. banishment: 
[for one may deare the removal P] of an ocean 
or of a mountain: how much more of a mortel.|| 
The man who m constau% making efforts to 
diswver the weak poiute of Ms enemies dis¬ 
charges Ms duty both asregards bis neighbour 
and Mmself. A man must never despise him¬ 
self; for he who is contemned himself never 
atteins to prosperity. Such are the conditions of 
I success in the world,—Success is declared to 
depend upon a procedure according to times 
and circumstances- My father formerly gave 
lodging to a learned Brahman, who told Mm 
all these rules of conduct, as uttered by Yrihas- 
pati, and formerly recommended them to my 
brothers. Prom them I then heard, all this in 
my home. He spoke to me- comforting me, 
when, employed on soma work, I had come and 
WM sitting in my fother’s lap, doing dutifbl 
service.’’ 

The following extract from the ^ntvpwrvan is 
a specimen of the elevated and even stoical mor¬ 
ality enjoinedinthe Indian writers. The words 
are put into the mouth of the Jaifiri- 
shavya. 

JPure and Stoiccd Morality, 

I will tell thee what is the perfoctkm, the 
high stag^, the great tianquillity attaiued by 

Thdrstapidityconrists 


ii The oxmneirtatOT gives no oplanation of this obscnte 

^ ^ dli^ 
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tiie holy. Thej regij^rd in tLe same way tLose 
wlio revile tRem, those wlio praise them, and 
those who deny their good conduct and virtuous 
deeds. These wise men, when addressed in an 
unfriendly way, will not reply in the same 
manner;* when smitten, they do not seek 
to smite in return. They do not regret the 
want of that which they have &iled to obiain; 
they act according to circumstances; they 
do not bewail nor regard the past. When 
honour has come to them of itself, when engaged 
in the pursuit of their objects, they act accord¬ 
ing to the occasion, energetic and strenuous. 
Mature in knowledge, great in wisdom, sub¬ 
duing their anger and their senses, they never 
offend either in thought, deed, or word. Free 
from envy, they do not injcire one another; and 
composed, they are never vexed at the prosper¬ 
ity of others. They are not excessive either 
in their praise or censure of others; nor are 
they ever affected by praise or censure. Perfectly 
tranquil, devoted to the good of all creatures, they 
are neither angry nor glad, nor do they offend 
against any one. Casting off the bonds of the 
heart, they move about freely according to their 
pleasure. They have no kinsmen, nor are they 
kinsmen to any: they have no enemies, nor 
are they the 'enemies of any one : men who act 
thus, who ar6 devoted to righteousness and know 
ah things, always live happily. But those who 
forsake this course, rejoice or grieve. Pursuing 
this path, why should I, if reviled, bear ill-will 
towards any one, or exult if I am commended ? 
Whatever men desire, let them, therefore, 
pursue affcci* it; neither loss nor gain can accrue 
to me from censure or commendation. How 
win the discriminating man, who knows the 
reality, he delighted with contempt as with 
ambrosia, and loathe honour like poison ! The 
man who is despised rests happily and without 
f(^r, both here and hereafter, freed from all im¬ 
perfections. It is tha despiser who is conscious 
[of such ftiults ?]. Those wise men who aim at 
the highest blessedness, after fulfilling this 
course of conduct, enjoy happiness. The man 
of subdued senses who has offered up all sacri¬ 
fices, attains to the realm of Brahma, which 

* 'CcMipare witii tJm and scffiiB alkm follO'Wing precepts 
1 ii. ®Wko, yshm he reviled Rot 

again: whaa he waSemd, he tibreatened not;*' and iM. iii. 
B : Nofc xmiijmxk^ evil for mO, mr imlmg fm iMling-.; hut 
hlaaang v. .S3: But I mj amto 

jcm, that jB resst iii% 


is above and beyond Prakriti (matter). 
Neither gods, nor Gandharvas, nor Pi&tclias, 
nor'Bakshasas ascend after him to this region, 
where he has attained the highest perfection."' 

(2.) Sdiitip. 6641: ‘‘ mtltinff and ^et 

possesBmffall flimgsd’ (2 Cor. vi. 10.) “Bound¬ 
less, Verily," says king Janaka, “ is my 
wealth, though I possess nothing: if 3IitHla 
[his' capitel] were burnt up, nothing of mine 
would be consuined."t The same line is repeat¬ 
ed as V. 9917, with the substitution of “most 
happily, truly, do I live," for “ Boundless, 

. verily, is my wealth.” 

“ And ihe^ that iwep, as ilmugli ikey icepi mi ; 
ami timj iimt rejoice, m ikonfjk ilmj rejoiced 
(1 Cor. vii. 30.) Mnfip. 8277: “In 
the time of sorrow, he not sorrowful, and in the 
time of joy do not rejoice." 

Asceticism, ceremonial acts, c&sie, afid tlieolo^ 
gical learning mmmilmg icithout moral goodness. 

(4.) Fuwap. 13445: “ The carrying of the 
triple staff, silenee, a load of matted locks, shav¬ 
ing, a garb of leaves and skins, the performance of 
vows, washings, the agnihotra* sacrifice, an abode 
in the forest, the drying up of the body, all 
these things are iabe and vain if the disposi¬ 
tion of the mind is not pure.” 

Ibid. 14075: “ The B r 4 h m a n who lives 
in the commission of degrading offences, sanc¬ 
timonious hut wise in evil doiiig,|' is on a 
level with a S ii d r a. But I regard as a B r a h - 
man the S u d r a who is always active in self- 
restraint, in truth, and in righteousness, for in 
conduct he is a twioe-hom man.” 

(5.) In answer to a qumtion of Dhrita- 
r a s h I r a whether a man who knows the three 
Yedas, if he commits sin is thereby poUuted, 
Sanatsujita answers ( Uigogap. w. 1624 ff.): 
“ I tell thee truly neither Saman, Eik, nor Yajusli 
texts deliver the foolish man from sinful acts. 
Sacrod texts do not rescue from sin the dwit- 
fy. man, who lives in deomt. As birds, whmi 
their wings are grown, forsake the n«fc, sO' do 
holy texts abandon that man at the time of his 
mid.” Hhritarashlrathenasks:Ifawise 
man the Vedas cannot deliver without rightc- 

t Tlijs, m wdl m maixj, or of otbor 
below, will be fcwnd in BShtiingifs 
8_pTS.cbs** 

X InsImJ of dmMfitob fW"4ifwA irniing of 
Gdiondta Ma. of tba MaMbhimidf » nfc 

dmhkrUa^riijmbf widA gwoi the »ase 
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■■ ousness, whence arises this eternal chattering 
of the Brahmans (abont them) r' S a n a t s u - 
j a t a replies: ‘‘ It is in his (the Deity’s) rarious 
nmnifestationsj name, and the rest, that the 
world appears to ns. The Vedas point ont and 
declare this, aad set forth this diversity of the 
universe. To this end this austerity and 
sacrifice ai^ enjoined: by them the instructed 
imn attains holiness: and having destroyed 
sin by purity, he s^fterwards becomos illumin¬ 
ated by knowledge,” &c., &c. (Ammdsamkap. 

(6.) “ All the Vedas, with the sk Vedangas, 

the Silnkhja, the Puranas, and birth in a good 
familj—dl these things together do not Irhig 
salvation to a Brahman who is destitute of 

virtuous characterT. 3652. " Truth is more 

excellent than a thousand asvamedha sacri- 
fices.” 

(7.) la verse 1?402 of tie 7am:parvan, 

X ad iishtiira aaswers thas a qaestioa pat 
to iua by a Taksha as to the true path to be 
foUowed: “Eoasoaiag is ancertaiaj Yedic 
texts are mataaiy discrepaat; there is ao aiaai 
(sa^J whose doctriae is aathoritative; the 
truth regardiag righieoasaess is iavolved ia 
mjsteij; the path ia which aa emiaeat maa* 
aas walked, is the (true) path.” 

(8.) “Be wt overcome of evil, but overcome 

‘With good.” (Eom. xn. 21 .) 
mgogap. r. 1518 f. : “Let a aiaa overcoaie 

aager by calamess,a badaian bygoodaess,a 

by liberality, aad felsehood by trath. , 
f maxim occurs ia tbe Bhamma- 1 

^rBrxi, ^^*^®’*^*i®°rigiaanyBuddbist ] 

or Brahaamcal, I caaaot veatnre to say 
T^,u,p.l059:“Bymildaessaraa^o.ercomes 1 
Whseventyaadgeatleaess. There is aotbiag i 

fore the sharpest thing.” ^ 

57/ie Widom^s Mite. 

''■Z f fr* IMS • »«' 

t * * •*‘**ese vwo men. O "R'^Tirr { h 

abide above the heavea. the powerfSaJTho I s- 
K paLeat aad the poor taaa who is Uberel ” ’ 

toiaparei„Jexxi. 2 : “ Of a truth I say i 

•■Hie csnmlMEi»torinteIprets»M^^v iv, ^ ~ 

11 t ma 30 flio 4^^ Z 

act a HffK •mv.w a: ... masizn (1 op<s 

-aga anureeisin™ ^.tlier of i^oa or - * ^ 
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^ppreciatioa ^tlier of i^oa oi 
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aa-tiquaby. rj,,,.i874. 

? you that this poor widow hath 

- they all,” &C 7 

s Somewhat to the same efiect is the following 
3 from the AsvamedMJcap. 2788-. “ Eighteousaess 
i IS aot pleased with the bestowal of abuadaat 
3 gifts, so much as it is satisfied with siaall giftg 

(oat of what has been) justly gaiaed,aad pa4ed 

t by faith.” y va 

■ (1 0 .) ” strait is the gate and narrow is the 

' wa;^ whichleadeth unto life,” <fcc.: Matt vi I 4 

AsvamedUJcap. 2784 : “ The gate of heavea is 
very small, and through delusion is not per 

ceivedlymea. The bolt of that door is formed 

of greediness, it is guarded by passion, and it is 
hard to be drawn aside.” 

(IL) Knowledge requisite for right action. 
Sdntip. 8643 ; “ Tbe man who seeks to per¬ 
form righteoasaess but is without discrimina¬ 
tion, practises tuirighteousness: or he practises 
righteousness which is like righteoasaess, as 
it were regretfully.” 

following lines, Sabhdp. 
2679 ff. and Udyogap. 1179 £, as a counterpart 
ot the weU-kaowa saying, Quos Bern mlt 
^erdere prim dementat (“God first of all de¬ 
prives of their reason those whom he wishes 
to destroy”): and also as a recognition of a 

divine government of the world: 

“The gods take away the niiderstanding 
ot the man on whom they infiict defeat; so 
that he se^ all things wrongly. When his 
nnderstanding has been dimmed, and destrnc- 
rion has arrived, imprudence, which resem- 
bles prudence, cleaves to him. Things which are 
hu^ nse up in the form of things beneficial, 
and thmgs beneficial in the form of things 

hurtful, to cause his ruin: and this is pleasin- 
to bim.” ^ 

The converse is stated in the foUowing coup- 
let, Tldyogap. 1222:_ 

“ The gods do not guard men like a cattle- 
erd^TOth a staff: ,bnt they endow with under¬ 
standing him whom they wish to protect.” 
Eduiburgh, 9th April 1874. 

(To be continued.) 

- not Beem to be a very safe one. At all eVenfa, it does 
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VISIT TO THE AHDAMAHESE «HOME,- POET BMIE, AHBAMAH ISLANDS. 
BY ?. BALL., M.A,, GEOLOGICAL SCBVBY OF IMBIA. 


In the following paper I do not intend enter¬ 
ing into anj geaaeral account or history of the 
Andaman Islanders, but shall simply confine my- 
^!f to a d^cription of a visit which*I |md to the 
“ Home** establshed by the Govmament of India, 
in connexion with the convict settlement at Port 
fcMP the purpose of commesncing the caviliaa- 
fcion and inspiring the confidence of the hitherto 
nntemed afeoriginM of the Andaman Islands. 

On the 8th of August 1869, in company with 
Mr. Homfi»y, who is in charge of the Andaman^w 
Home, and Assistant-Surgeon Gnrrao, I started 
from Viper Island, in Port Blair, to visit Port 
Moiiat and the Home at Mount Angnsta. 

Close to the hyading-place at Homfray’s Ghdfc 
there is an old Mtohen midden, in whidh the valves 
of oysters. Areas ssiA,0^rmaSy were abundant. 

Mr. Homfray tcM. me that the present race of 
Andamanese do not eat oysters—a rather singular 
&ct, and suggesting the pwsiMiiy of there having 
been difierent inhabitants of this mrt of the'island 
rt some former pmod. 

The road to Port Monrt ms almig by the side 
of a mangrove swamp, in whMi O^emm alKHind. 
Tbe^ moUnsc^ are eaten the Andamanese^ aod 
the valves, in conseqnmce ai thdr cimrp edg^ 
are msed as snbrtitiite! ter knives. 

‘ SlM>rtly after anrivi^at Peni Mowat, we started 
in a boat for Moant Auguste. iLswe approached 
the shores near to which the Home is situated, a 
swarm of Ihifele woolly-h^ided Andamaiaese struck 
into the waves, and, swimming and diving under 
and akmt the boat, so amjrapaiiied us to the 
store. 

On reaching the Home, we found that out of the 
^M) individuals who wmre ^d to be avmlii^ them¬ 
selves of the shelter andL ihe ration of 31I». of 
rice per head per diem which Government girm 
Ihem, the greater portion of the men had geme out 
in their large cano^ to another |»rtc£the ishuid 
to hunt for pigs. 

Ihe sight printed to our eym on entering the 
Home WM5 most ringalar, and one not readily 
te be forgofetegoL At intervals siong both sides 
ih«re were a number of fcmily groups, variously 
occupied. Some were boHiug rice; others were 
engaged in cooking pork, which _ they effect by 
pUmg small strips in a tolow bmnboo, whiih is 
then Md on the fire, mid the inert, whmi »2arcefy 
mme tbsm warmed, taken out and «iteQi. 

Mr. Homfeay assur^^' me ' that the Andamani^^ i 
» &r « be knows, mmt in fu acturfly 

raw cemditaem, , 

Of the ineii; pre^ut in the Mmm, wveral were 


smoking ^fcbat being one of the few accomplish. 
ments they have learnt from their contact with 
civilimtiou. Calcufia poho, which is the Anda¬ 
manese name for tobacco, is in great demand with 
them now. After a little preliminary shyness 
worn off, they did not hesitate to smreh our pockets 
to sw if we carried any with us. 

The simplicity of the clothing arrMigeinents 
of ^the Andamanese is well known, the eMMHrte 
toilets of cavilijsrtioii being repr^mited by a leaf, 
which Is worn by the women su^imded from a 
girdle of rrt»n or pmmiamm fibre. SomdiiBes this 
pmdamm fitoe is so b»te 2 out m to form a bushv 
tell 

Of the various ornaments worn by the women, 
none seemed more exfcraordimiy tton the skulls 
of their defunct relatives, feitoontoL with strings of 
shells, which some eff them carried suspendai from 
thefruTOks.- (BmFkde,) 

Thewe who had recently lost rdalaves were in 
monmiiig, which consiated in thdr beiiig shaved 
wid covered from li«id to foot wMi aunifonn exit¬ 
ing of white Jibn-mourneus were more pr 

I less admmed wilb red day. 

Several of the mau were amuaai^ themselves 
mauiimfetiiig, wito pieoM of rtnng, the purfes 
the crt’s-cradfe.** Triv&d ae thM dn%QiisteiMe 
at first appears to b^ it » reaHj om of 

some impcmtence, ms it may be used as 3vid«ice 
infevour of a'primitive ccmscxicm brtwMu the 
Andaraan^e and races inhabiting tiie Malayan 
Arohipel^. Mr. Wallace found the Byak boys 
in Borneo more* skiiM tham :Mmsdf in the mys¬ 
teries of ** catis-csadle.*’ He says r^urding this 
.«»omplishment—We learn thertoy that these 
p^le have passed beyond tiiat firat stage of sav^e 
Mfe, in which the stru^le for eristeace absorbs 
fee whde tecsnltiw, and iu which evmy feougbt 
imd idea is wife mat or’ hunting or the 

provisimi fmr fedr immedirte 
remarks cannot be appled wife fee «me force to 
the AndMuattMe, whore rwifc in the scale of dvil- 
ixation is Ipwer than that of the Byaks. 

Mr. Homfray pointed out one old womm whe^ 
he said, pcMess^ gresi mflumoe over fee trito, 
and arted m arbitrator in all dispnfere. Until fee 
rule was toforred in the Home making those 
who came to it give up thmr bows ifeile ren»ning 
feere, quarrels not uafrequmitly 1^ to two p»t«s 
being formtol, wlm dfectorged fehdr arrows rtoa© 
another evm within the wrtls- A umbi em either 
side hdng rttuck mm the ipgnal for a oes^iem 
eff bostifitire, ' 

Hrtwifestendiiig such outburste, the Anda-. 
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frcaatbe canoe assist. 


iBanese possess gr^t affection for one another. 
Almost erery one who has writfcm about them has 
borne witness to this trait in their characters. 

I had propped for myself one subject upon 
which to make special inquiri^ on the spot: this 
was their methoa of making flakes of flint and 
glass, which they had been reported to make .use 
of as lances. My attention, however, wm so taken 
up by otlier subjects of interest that I should have 
forgotten to investigate the point, had it' not: for¬ 
tunately Uappened that on reaching one of the 
famOy group? £ observed a womsyi engaged in 
nuking flakes, Mch she sldlfiiHy chipped off a 
piece of dark bottle glass with a quartz pebble. 
Having struck off a flake of suitable character, she 
forthwith proceeded, with astonishing rapidity, to 
shave off the spiral twists of hmr which covered 
the head of her son. 

Mr. Homfray informed me that the Andamanese 
can still manafactnre the flakes of flint, which they 
effiecd by first heating the stones in a fire, that 
bemg fonnd to fecilitete the breaking in the re- 

quired diiwticms. 

Thus we hare, at the present day, a race who 
practise an art, proofs of the wide-spread know¬ 
ledge of which in prehistoric times are shown by 
frequent discoveries in aU qnarters of the globe. 

^e Andamane se are, however, advancing beyond 
their store aye. In one comer of the bnUdintr a 
p«naii was occupied in polishing and we^ 
down into sh^ an iron arrow-head. It was a 
most formidable afeir, heart-shaped, and from 
-I to S Indies in diameter. 

In ^centre of the Home there was k trophy 
forn^ofthe hones rf pigs, dag<mg, and tartlk 
mgmmc wibk ^ns© bundles ^ wMdi 

cmrkd Mter having hem 

w ^ ^eceaffid. AH 

^«>im^;©d the 
in the formation of this 

and to t ^ ^ «tach them to the plac^ 

reaiiy it as their home. 

I ^ ^ Belectiqns, with Mr. Hom&ry’s 
P«^n.W this trophy. The strings with 
^ti.ch the objects were tied were severed by a 
Cy-«ra valve; this shell, as I have above noted, 
famishing the ordinary knives. ^ 

la hunting dugong and tartle, the practice ap- 

^ to be to run the canoe close to whem tL 
S’ thespearor harpoon 

Iham could doi^ bj mere hurllna* A f i 


As to the reported cannibalism of the Anda¬ 
manese, Mr. Homfray furnished me with the fol- 
loivingevidence. He interrogated the natives them¬ 
selves, and they manifested the greatest repug¬ 
nance to the idea, and denied most emphatically 
that such a custom existed amongst them. ^ 
Farther, some few years ago, thirteen men who 
landed from a ship on the Little Andaman, for the 
purpose of searching for water, wore all murdered 
An expedition was, on the arrival of the news’ 
despatched from Port Blair to visit the scene 
and ascertairi the circumstances. The members 
of this expediticm, together with some of the Port 
Blair Andamanese, landed on the island. They 
were received with the most determined hostility 
which the nnruly and aggressive condnct of the 
Port Blair natives-who, it was hoped, would act 
^^-betweens—served greatly to intensify. The 
bodies of the thirteen murdered men were dis¬ 
covered on the beach, slightly covered with sand 
so that no cannibalism had taken place in this case! 

It may be added, with reference to this eipedi- 
tacm, that the boats had to be rained throm^h a 
Heavy surf, and nnder cover of musketry, as°the 
^iv^ for whom firearms had no terrors, and 
the effects of which th^ could not at first realize 
c osed round in great numbers, and discharged 
clouds ot arrows. ** 

The inhabitants of the Little Andaman seem to 
W ^me peculiarities which distinguish them 
from the inhabitants of the northern islands. Their 
hons^ are of a b^hive shape, and of consideraMe 
s^, bemg snflicient to accommodate 100 men- 
they are not elevated from the grennd on posts’ 
as are those of most Malayan rae^. 

I am inclined 

Mieve that the reputed cannibalism of the 
^d^nere is more than doubtful That such a 
behef should be prevalent is no matter for sur¬ 
prise, considenng their admitted hostility to all 
TOitora to their coasts, and the general tendency 
there both w^ and is, on the part of travellers, to 
atobute such propensities to savage races about 
whom little is known. 

As to the affinities of the Andamanese, there 
ran be no question that they belong to the scatter- 
^ race of Negritos, traces of which are to be 
found m many detached localities. Mr. Wallace, 
wnose close acquaintance with and study of the 

ITTl Archipekgo has 

a e him to draw distinctions not hitherto 
recognised, writes that the “Negritos and 
k-em^gs of the Malay peninsula agree very 
e ose y with ^h other, and with the Andamanese 
n ers, while they differ in a marked manner 

from eveiy Papuan race.” Again- 

The Negritos are, no doubt, quite a distinct 
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Tsm from the Malays, bat yet, as some of them 
inhabit a portion of the continent, and others the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, they 
must be considered to have had, in all probability, 
an Asiatic rather-than a Polynesian origin.”^*' 

Unfortunately, there is no reliable vocabalary 
of the Andamanese langnage yet published, and 
il is therefore impossible to institute any com¬ 
parison with the known languages of the Malayan 
Archipelago. 

It is not much to the credit of the officers who 
have been stationed in the Andamans for twelve 


I yeara that no such vocabulary has been made 
available to philologists and ethnologists. Mot 
only is the publication of a vocabalaiy and sketch 
of the language desirable on scientiic grounds, 
but on account of the mmns it would afford of 
opening up communication with the people 
throughout all the islands, so that they may be 
civilized, at l^st to the extent of being taught to 
give a more hospitable reception than a shower of 
arrows to those who may have the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked on their shores.*f*— Msctd before ihe 
Boyal Irish Amdemij, Movember 13,1871. 
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Asiatic Bocietij of Bengal. 

The Joum^al of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Mo. 187 (Pt. I. Mo. 4, 1873) contains:—1. A 
‘ Mote on two Mnhammadan Coins’ by the Honour¬ 
able E. C. Bayley, C.S.L “ The first is a gold coin 
of M^sir -nd- dinKhn srau, the usurper who 
ascended the throne of Dihli after the assassina¬ 
tion of Qntb-nd-din Mubarak in 720 a. h., and 
reigned a little more than font months. 

** The coin is in beautiful preservation and weighs 
about 169 grains. 

** It is of the same type as the silver coin de¬ 
scribed as Mo. 155 of Thomas* * Pathan Kings,* 
The marginal inscription is, however, complete, and 
runs 

4 b I4.XMW1 j,. 

‘‘In the centre, too, of the reverse, the word 
preceding .r^is clear as ’ 

* M4sir-nl-ralim4n.* ’* 

The other is a coin of the Bengal usurper M u - 
zaffarShah.J The reverse has the Muham¬ 
madan profession of faith, or Kalmiahf with the 
date; the margin—the names and titles of the four 
companions: and the obverse— 

The first difficulty is as to the title *ji^J ’ 

The legend in this line and that below it is very 
much cramped at the end, and is with difficulty 
legible. It is possibly meant for f I 

** Unfortunately, the chief doubt of the r«wiing 
centres in the date. The numerals are preceded 
by two sCTxcely legible groups of letters, which I 
take to represent '&hm ^ «d these cover the 
numersds, which are very ill executed. Attached ^ 
to the margmal scroll on the Mt may be, seen a 
triangular mark. .This may he either a part of 

♦ Mmhif ArcMpelagOf p^. 

t tmmUa mvA be asuewhtt in am- 

wqmmMm d its baling disreTOed' ti»t 
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the scroll itself, or it may be intended for, the 
cipher a or 8. 

On the other hand, the extreme right-hand 
I cipher, if examined by^a glass, resolves itself clearly 
; into two. and it may therefore either stand for 1 or 
6, or for and | 4. e., *0* .and * 1.* The date may 
therefore be read as 901, or 896 indifferently. 

This is unfortunate, for the date of this king is 
uncertain. We know but little of him. The mam 
facts which seem to he clear are that he murdered 
Ms immediate proiecessor, MahmM Sh&h, wid at 
once ascended the throne. Alter some time a 
rebellion arose, headed by Ms eventual snoresK)r, 
*AIa-ud.din Husain, It would ap-pear, moreover, 
that Muzaffar Shdh was before long driven into tbe 
fortified city of Gaur, and that he held hi a own 
within this refuge for a veiy considerable time, 
defeating all the attacks of his opponents. In the 
end, however, they triumphed,—one account says 
by the treachery of his courtiers, whom he had 
disgusted by his cruelty; another story is that, 
emboldened by suc«essj he rashly hazarded a battle 
outside his fortification, and feE in the contest. 

The popular dates as-signed to this king vaiy 
very much, but it is sp^sificaliy stated that his 
reign lasted three years and five months. 

** One set of dates, that most generally accepted^ 

I carries his reign as far down as 903, which would 
' place Ms accession in either the beginning of 8^ 
or.end of89BA.H.; but, as wiE be S€«n, this is 
probably too late. 

“ The only one point on which thm^ is no doubt 
is that he erected a building at Gaur in 8^/* 

The coin published by Marsden (PL xxxviii. Mo, 
792) dated 899 and attributed, to *Ali-ud-dln Bu- 
sain is “indirast evidenre, noi that Muzaffar Ghih 
was then d«i, but that be was stEi ^ve in porees- 
sion of Gaur. For Aw com of *Ala-ud-d!n is struck 

ihec® nm Mvacalv^dwianefcffialec^ if notooite'dfffaaBt 
langaagm, m iirowaiMigirfi the different trm« scaEwod 
Earou^ fee B. * X Wde owte, p. 149, 
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at PatbibM, a mint of wbioh I belieFe no- other 
specimens exist; whereas his later coins hear the 
mint mark usnally of ‘JannatabM/ the well- 
known mint name of new Lak’hnanti or G-aur. It 
is of course more than probable that /Ala-nd-din 
. Hasain, in the flush of victory and with his 
adversary penned up and beleagaered in a fortress^ 
at once assumed, while-himself in camp or at some 
obscure town, the regal style, and struck coins, 
while Mumffar Sh4h might still have done the 
same inside his strong fortress.” Mr. Bayley in¬ 
clines to read the date 901 a.H. 

2, * If otes on two Gopper-plate Inscriptions of 
{xovindachandra Deva of Kanauj," by Babu Eajen- 
dral4la Mitru. The first of these was “ found 
in the village of Basahi, about two miles north¬ 
east of the fcahsili town of Bidhunfi, in the Etawah 
District. The village is in a small Iherd or 
mound, into which aThakur cultivator was digging 
for bricks to build a house. He came on the 
remains of a ^akhd house, in the wall of the 
daldn of which were two recesses {idh), and in 
^h of these reo^ses was a plate.” 

]fo. 1 measures 16 inches by lOi. “ The subject 
of the inscription is the grant, to an astrologer 
named Ahneka, of a village named V4sabhi, in 
the canton of Jiavani, in the Efcawah district. 
The donor is Eaja Govindachandra Deva of 
Kanauj, and the date of the gift Sunday, the 5th 
of the waxing moon in the month of Pausha, 
Samvat 1161, corresponding with the end of 
Dumber in the year 1103 of the Christian era ” 
Mr. Aikman « identifies the place with the modem 
hh^erd village of Basahi, where the record was 
found. He ^ys ‘the only name like Jiavani in 
Pargamh Bidhun4 is Jiva Sirsani, about ten 
miles south-^st of Bidhun4, which has a large 
The name Mndhama still exists as the 
WfflM'^avilfcge about ^ miles east ofBasahL 
Pu^m may be idaifeified with PusaoH, two miles 
s^h of &s4hi. For VarawaI4 the local pandits 
give Belgur,, two miles- southwest, or Banth^ 
two miles west, of Basahi. S4vahada is apparently 
the modem Sabhad, miles H. K. W. of Basahi. 
All these are hheM villages, with which the whole 
north-east of Bidhun4 Psrganah appears to be 
studded. Tradition has it that Sahad, in the 
PhaphfindParganah, which is now but a hherd, 
was the site of the elephant-stables of the miers 
of JKanauj, and, though there is now no vesticre of 
a wall, the villagers still point out the sited's of 
the gates, as the Dihli Darw^zah, ” 
lu the preamble it says : Oi>i / Salutatitm to the 


• fmr. 4s. Sm. Bm. wA SXVH n 
I msm 

W cAbmlid m 


glorious Vdsudeva. I adore Mmodara, the first 
among the gods, the three folds of skin on whose 
belly arc said to be the three worlds in his lap 
In the dynasty of Gahadavfila was born the victo¬ 
rious king, comparable to Nala and Habhaga, the 
son of the auspicious Mahiala. When king Bhoia 
had become an object of sight to the charming 
wives of the gods (i. e. died), when the career of 
kings ^ri Karlla had come to a close, when there 
was a revolution, then Chandradeva became king. 
Of him was born the renowned of earth, Mada- 
nap&la—alion to the inimical elephant llapj^", 
(king of Ila), who engaged himself in frequent 
warfare,* and made the trunks of his decapitated 
enemies dance in the battle-field. Of him was 
bom the celebrated prince Govindaehandra, whose 
lotns-hke feet were adored by hosts of mortal 
sovereigns—a prince of refulgent might, the orna¬ 
ment of mankind, and the disturber of the enjoy- 
mcufc of his enemies.” 

Of MadanapSla, the son and snccessor of Chan¬ 
dradeva, an inscription has been published, bearing 
toe the 3rd of the waxing moon in the month of 
M4gha, Saihvat 1154 = 1097 a. n. ;# according to 
this inscription he was still reigning iu 1103 a.i>. 

The second plate gives the dynasty of— 

Tasovigraha, 

Mahichandra his son, 

Chandradeva, son of MaHchandri, “ by whose 
glorious majesty was repressed the revolts of the 
subjects of the unrivalled great kingdom, of 
auspicious Qadhipura.t which was earned by the 
valour of his arms. 

“ 5. Bepairing, as a protector, to Hasi, Kusika, 
Uttara Kosala, Indrasthana, and other places of 
pilgrimage, he marked the earth by the perform¬ 
ance of a hundred tutd rites, in course of which 
he repeatedly gave to the twice-bom his own 
weight in gold.J 

6. His son was Madanapala: that crest-jewel 
o. the lords of the earth flourishes as the moon 
of his race.” 

^ ‘ The subject of the patent is the gift of two 
villages by Govind^handra to a mkur of the 
name of Devapala Sarma, son of Thakur Ddyk 
and grandson of Thakur Yogi, of the Kasyapa 
cian. The title of the donee and his ancestors 
appears in its ancient form of ^akkura. The 
date of the gift is the third of the wane in the 
month of Phalguna, Saihvat 1174, or just thirteen 
years after the first grant.'* 

3. ‘A Metrical Version the opening Stanzas 

of the Pnthirdj Bdsau, with a critical commen- 


seed, and otl 

uescnpffaon of the details of this rite. ' 
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tary,’ by F. S. Growse, M.A., B.O.S. Omitting 
the commentary, the following is Mr. Growse’s 

version;— 

I. Bowing low before my master, I tbe qn^n 

of speech entreat,* 

And the world-supporting serpent, and 
great Vishnu’s holy feet. 

Then the, pertot, sin-consuming god of gods, 
that awful power, 

, Life of man and life of .nature, I the poet 
Chand adore. 

II. From the seed of Bevelation, 

Watered by Law divine, 

Sprang with thrice six spreading branches 
Faith, a straight and goodly pine. 
Each leaf a lettered sign. 

Eich in fruit of lovely colour 

Amd honeyed Sowers of song, 

Sweet to taste, to see and handle, 

For the poets, parrot throng. 

III. The Vedic Scriptures, God’s best gift, 

First claim respect profound. 

With threefold branches spreading wide. 
Each leaf a lettered sound; 

Its bark religion, whence the bud 
Of virtue forced its birth, 

Eipening to fruit of noble deeds. 

Heaven’s bliss ’midst men on earth. 
Who testes, unshaken by the bl^fc, 

Firm as ^king’s counsel, stays. 

Aye growing to more perfect good, 
Unsoiled by these foul days, 

IV. The world, a pleasant garden-plot. 

Watered with Vedic lore, 

From good seed cast into its midst 
The plant of wisdom bore. 

Three great boughs spread, and the earth 
grew glad 

At the leaves’ new melody. 

While flowers of virtue swelled to fruit 
Of immortality. 

The bird-like sage quafM the sweet juie© 
Of this exquisite marvellous tree. 
With its single stem and its far-spimding 
boughs ! 

Full of glory Mid victory, 

T. First reverent to toe serpmt-kmg, who 
ordereto all tteags weE, 

Whose name is told, ways nnwtiMd, though 
on^ unchan^dile. 

Hext he adored the Sovare^n the 

GcE <£ quick dead^ , 

Who by strong ,s|»ll sot :fet IImb wotM on 
the great Ber|«d>’s h^. 


5 In toe four .Vedas’ holy texts is Hari’s 
, glory shown, 

A witness to the efceriml truth, where only 
shi was known. 

Be \ jasa third, from whom was hra^rd' thC' 
tale of the Great War. 

Where Krishna, first of cliaiiolifMi.rs, drove 
Arjan’s sounding car. 

Fourth, Siikadev, who at toe feet of king 
PariksMfc stood, 

10 And. wrought salvation for the whole of 
Kam’s lordly br£»d, 

SriHarsha, fifth, pre-eminent in arts of po^y. 

Who on king Kala’a neck let fall the wimtli 
of Victory- 

Sixth Kalidds, in eloquence beyond all 
rkals great. 

Whose voice the heavenly Queen of Speech 
vouchsafed to modulate: 

Ifi Upon whose lips great Kali’s, .seif thought 
it no shame to dwell. 

The while he fniined in. deathless verse 
King Bhoja's Ohronicie.f 

Be seventh in plaas the jocund giace of 
Banda-Maifs theme, 

Sweeping along, fall, deep and strong, like 
Oangi’s mighty strewn. 

Eighth Jayadeva, l»rd, of' Imids, mcwt 
worthy that high name, 

^ Whose sole delight to tell aright the grmt 
^>d Gohind’s feme- 

Thus ewjh great name of elder fame I the 
bard Chand invoke; 

For as the present god inspired, those 
loving servants spoke. 

In humble phrase I dare to praise the de^s 
of one and 

24 Who can but gather up the crumbs that 
from their table MI. 

VI. B[«ynng Oiaad hk art so low, 

His lovely c»n»rt ciiM: 

O pure and aH uubfaniahed Iwrd, 

Skilled in Twt li«na«iies» 

VII- Kay, good my I^nrd, thus qmcA his sfwmro, 
’Gfmfe Iterd, uablemii hai ©If, 

Whose prayers sad spells have |»wwr to win 
lie love of Hmven iteelf. 

]Bfierc^haiii dt mystic lor% 

Charm of the courtly Ihtwig. 

like to a child in unteogM piay 
Lispiig divm^l amg; 

La fttlh proaovMA mm hofy mmm 

(Fbr Mlh and love nMce wl»), 

T& BrahuMs adifj no dr^s ^ eld 
B^m tow toy 
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Witii reverence to his dearest spouse 
Quoth Ghana in accents mild; 

Thit holy name of God most high, 

Pure, innnite, undenled. 

Beyond the compass of all shape, 

Form, stroke, or lettered sign, 
Fathomless, indivisible, 

That no sphere can confine, 
Kymned I that name, by my Lord’s help 
And SarasYati’s grace, 
t^eers still Tvould mock my faltering style, 
0 Queen of the lotus face. 
iX. 0 reverent and most pure-souled bard, 
Tersed in all rhythmic law. 

Who lisped in numbers as a babe, 

!5Tumbers that knew no Saw, 

Like Ganga’s stream, on pours thy song 
In rich melliSuous Sood, 

A spell oi might that all confess, 

But most the wise and good; 

The incarnate god, vrho rules the world, 
King Prithiraj the Great, 

Of lordly chieftains lordlier lord, 

Be it tliiue to celebrate. 

X. Unto his fair and stately dame 

Quoth Gliand in loving wise: 

Bear charmer, clinging vine of love, 
Foretaste of Paradise, 

With girlish eyes of witching glance, 

My queen, my soul's delight, 

Noting all faults bat knowing none, 

Heaven’s rich-dowered favourite; 
List while I tell in faltering tones 
How infinite a throng 


Of diverse talents, diverse theme, 

Are tte great lords of song. 

XI. First I adore the one primeval Lord, 

Who breathed the unutterable, eternal 
word; 

Who out of formless chaos formed the earth, 

And all creation, as he willed, had birth. 

Through the three spheres his threefold 
glory sped. 

Fiends, gods, and men—earth, heaven, and 
hell o’erspread. 

Then the supreme, in Brahma’s form 
revealed. 

By the four Tedas heaYen’s closed gate 
unsealed. 

How sing the great creator, uncreate. 
Passionless, formless, aye unchanged in 
state ? <^c. 

4. “The Initial Coinage of Bengal under the 
early Muhammadan Conquerors,’ Part 11. by E. 
Thomas, P,R.S. This paper is devoted to the 
illustration of a recent find of 37 coins in the fort 
of Bihar, and restricted to a period of 13 years, of 
the age of GHyas-nd-din ’Iwaz, of whose career 
Mr. Thomas gives the fbllowing outline“Husam- 
ud-din Twaz, KUlJi a native of Ghor in Afghan¬ 
istan, on joining Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji in 
Bengal, was entrusted by that commander with the 
charge of the district of Gangautri.* He was after¬ 
wards promoted to the important military division 
f Peokotjf by Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s representative 
commissioner in the south-east, and with his aid 
eventually defeated Muliammad Sheran and the 
other confederated Khilji chiefs.J On the definite 


* Vanants P* 158, and MSS. 

I W preservt^ Stewart^ version of the name in mv ter^ 
bnt tnesite of not been identiiSd Vne^e 

isato^nealiea ( 24 - 23 -\- S 6 » 55 ') on the line if 

country oot^ToenBinur and N'.gor, but it is not known to 
nave oeen a pjiee ot any roart. There is also a cel-^ted 
tpiT ot nigu ant^qmty on the .ame Hue of communW 
tionnanieouiopr^pd ; 5 , 3 “ 55 'i, which may have served 
us an outpost or tiro Bihi-r head-ouartf-r'! ‘ 
tJDepiotJlat 25-lS': ^iVtiie chief pkce in 

0£=5...^pur_iaistr;ct OI is ao'v inown by tS 

nnffieofDamdaffia. Haiaw-ffi states that it rece'’^ 
rresent appeiuitic-n its hiyms been a 
d;x-in,-the early 5Inha:.rpadan 

success asainsi the Kino- 
«I Bcnpa^ a Nadiy:. - la . lo''; lonu. 86- 22'). conb-mted 

some oO miles 

a later date 

'.he hut thr-t erv cr ! 





I Xhe^ subjoined curious notice of the distribution of the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Bengal shortly before the 
Muhammadan conquest has been preserved in Hamilton’s 
HtndusiaTb, The compiler does not giye his specific 
authority. 

“ Duimg the Adisur dynasty the following are said 
to nave been the ancient geographical divisions of Bengi. 
liaur was the capital, forming hhe centre division, and 
su^otmded by five great provinces. 

1. " t ^rendra, bounded by tbe Mabananda on the west: 
by toe Pa to, or great branch of the Ganges, on the 
soutb; by the Kortoya on the east; and by adiacent 
governments on the north. 

“2. Bsmgg^ or the territory east from the Kortova 
towards the Brahmaputra. The capital of Bengal, both 
betore and atowards, having long been near Dacca in 
tiie proymce OI Bangga, the name is said to have been 
communicated to the whole, 

3. Bagri, or the Delta, called also Dvfpa, or tie 
islan(^ bound^ on the ore side by the Padma, or great 

of tne Ganges; on another by the sea; and on the 
th^ by the Hugh river, or Bhagirathi. 

4. Barhi, bounded by .the Hugh and the Padma on 
the north and east, and by adjacent kingdoms on the west 
and south. 

4--U ^nnded by the Mabananda and Gaur on 

tim ^st; the Hugh or Bhagiraihi on the south; and by 

aajacent cOTtttnes on the north and west,” 

^>4.1 i the sacfessor of Adisur, is said to have resided 

^efly at Bikrampur, eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. Bollal Sen was succeeded by Laksh- 
Sen, who wm def^ted by Muhammad Baktvk The 
author eontmues, It is possible that the Rfja only retired 
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appointment of ’Ali Mardan Khilji to the kingdom 
of Bengal by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, he paid his 
deyoirs to the new Yiceroy by meeting him on 
the Kdsi, and accompanied him to Deokofe, where 
he was formally installed in power. When Qutb- 
nd-din died at L4hor, in 607 a.h., ’Alt Mardan 
assumed independence under the title of ’Ala-ud- 
din; but after a reign of about two years he was 
slain by the Kbilji nobles, and Husam-ud-din was 
thereupon elected in his stead (608 a.h.). History 
is silent as to when he first arrogated kingly state, 
and merely records Shams-ud-din Altamsh’s ex¬ 
pedition against him in 622 a.h., with the object 
of enforcing his allegiance to the imperial crown, 
when, after some doubtful successes, peace was 
established on the surrender of 38 elephants, 
the payment of 80 lakhs [of tanhahs and the 
distinct recognition of Altamsh’s suzerainty in 
the public prayers, with the superscription of his 
titles on the local coinage. The Emperor, on his 
return towards Dihli, made over the government 
of Bihar to ’Ala-ud-din Jani, who, however, was not 
long left undisturbed; for the Southern potentate 
speedily re-annexed that section of his former 
dominions,—an aggression which was met, in a.h. 
624, by the advance of Hasir-ud-din Mahmfid, the 
eldest son of Altamsb, in force, who, in the ab¬ 
sence of Ghiyas-ud-din Twaz on distant enterprises, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the new seat 
of government. In the subsequent engagement 
the Bengal army was defeated, and Ghiyas-ud-din 
killed, after a reign estimated by the local annalist 
at 12 years.* 

The Proteedings for Dec. 1873 contain Prof. 
Blochmann’s readings of seven inscriptions from 
Dihli, Badaon, Champanagar, and Kanauj ; and 
the following account of ‘ The BbMu and the 
Bauris,’ by Upendra Chundra Mukerjea:—“ The 
festival most remarkable in the district of Ban- 
kurah, and in that part of the non-regulation 
province of Chiitia Hdgptlr which goes under the 
name Manbhi^m (and better known as Parfdia), 
in the Bhadu, which takes that name on account 
of its celebration in the month of Bhadra. 

“The Bhadii originated with the Bauris, the 
aborigines of Banknrah and Purfilia. It is cele¬ 
brated on the two last days of the month of 
Bhadra, and is personified in an idol of a small 
size representing a young girl seated on a lotus or 
sometimes on a small square table: like all Hindil 

lo his. vmioibB caplal, Bilowaiipr, new BMki, wh&m there 
sffll a iMiiiy, who 

prateat to b© Im W© also fiod. tU: Bocner- 

gcpif, in fib© iiiidbi% of Bitocampiir, oonfetaed be a |)la<» 
of fe ihe fewr malcciotea^B, aad iw not fiaaSy j 

i#ar' the ©rorihrow' of B#|a lahsh- 
HmiwMeim (l.®0), I., p. lli. 

*^^3 J* ^ I 


idols, the Bhadu wears a coronet on the head, and 
, is decorated with garlands. The month of Bha¬ 
dra is an interesting season for the people of 
Baiikurah. In the beginning of the month the 
idol is ushered into the house of every weli-to-clo 
Baurl woman with shouting and siuging; and 
every evening (till the end of the month) there is 
' a gathering of women and girls round the BiiMii. 
who pay homage in songs to tlieir adored 
deity. It is interesting to note that the Bhadu is 
not actually worshipped with manims, as it has 
not got the sanction of the Hindi! religion, but is 
adored with songs. The B4uris are probablv the 
descendants of the adjoining hill tribes, and are an 
able-bodied and strong race who follow the hard 
and laborious profession of the pfli/.-i-bearer. In 
complexion they are dark, but in their structure 
they are symmetrical and well proportioned. Their 
food consists generally cf rice of the coarsest kind. 
Ml, and meat of all sorts, especially pork. The 
women are of a robust make. Country spirit is 
their chief drink, and the great peculiarity is that 
women and men generally join when drinking and 
singing. At marriage feasts^ women sing round 
the bride and bridegroon, and men play the 
modal. Their music is not harmonious, the 
sound of the' modal resembles that of an Eng¬ 
lish dram. But to return lo the Bh4du. The 
last two days of the month of Bhidra are passed 
in confciimallj beating the tom-tom: at night 
people get no sleep; and the whole town seems to 
be as it were in a state of complete excitement: on 
the Sanskranti, or the last day of the month, the 
drowning of the idol in the famous tank of DJ!be- 
band takes place. 

“ The Bhadu. saw the light only twenty-five years 
ago in some village within the Pachet R4j, in the 
district of Manbhflm. It is said that one of the 
Eajas of Pachet had a little daughter who was 
the very personifi<ation of humanity and beauty. 
She was noted for her extreme kindness towards 
the Biuris and other lower ordera of the people, 
whose extreme poverty had excited her compas¬ 
sion. This little girl died veiy early in the month 
of BhMr% and on her death the people round 
K4shipi&r commenced to worship her. According 
to otheis, Bh4dt had its origin in the royal house of 
Pachet, where the B4ni, in memory of her daughter 
B'hldrabatti, had a small idol prepared and adoml 
in the month of BhMra, when her daughter died. 

Ted;, p. p. 51; 

' MBkjPs EMimiam, II. p. .SIS.. 

i * Akiwpig *-41 Maodaa fmm W -8 to 

, mt iufawal up to 61S dwing which Hasla-ud-d la’ Iw% wa© 
ecmtait to miiaiii laid of fib© SMJjl oEf^arAy, and focal 

gOVBOMC. 
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THE IHDIOr AHTIQUAEY. 


WImleFer rmj haye been fcbe ongin of the Bha^ 
bas a bold on fcbe lower orders of tbe people, 
vbo, in tbe abseiice of ofeber idols to worsbip, adore 
tbe BbMn wifeb songs. 

‘‘ It is difficult to trace tbe derivation of tbe word 
Muri, as it js difficult to derive tbe names of races 
like the Bhills, tbe Kols, tbe Dbdngars. They are 
divided into tbe following classes :— 

“1. Sikboria. 2. Molo. 3. Dbolo. 4 Panp. 

“ Sikboria appear to Lave come from Sikborbbiim 
(m tbe district of Pnrffiia), tbe Molos from Mala- 
bhto (m tbe district of B4nkurab, formerly known 
as tbe land of wrestlers), tbe Dbolo from Dhoi- 
bbbm (m the district of Pnrdlia), and tbe Pane 
Ti’om PM. 

-The ^rriage ceremony is thus celebrated: the 
bride and bridegroom are placed under an artifil 
<rml ire^ which is specially prepared for the occa¬ 
sion. when a twig of the Mahw& tree and a pot of 
watMfTOmaBi&hinan’s house are brought, and 
t e h^ Baw of the bridegroom’s family then 
takes the tmg and dips the same into the pot of 
water and sprinHes the water on the heads of the 
bnde and bridegroom; the ceremony is concluded 
bj handing round spirits and meat. The bark¬ 
ing of a dog at the time of the wedding is 
00 ^ upon as a good omen, and some of the 
P^ple present generally manage to bring ina dog 
w^ is then beaten tiU the anspieious bark fs 

“ sperimen of the songs sung 
by theB4ans m worshipping BhMu— * 

w want! Ah! our chaste gold Bhidn fh.r 
^i^t) milk-drinking throat is dried for wint of 

2. We will go to the goldsmiths and have a 

BhSdu, Nomoresham8pn,1+T,„„ ^ wwp, u 
in-law. send thee to thy father- , 

*‘5 Ai whose house hast thou been o 

who hath worshipped thee ? thou h^ red t J ^ 
powder urxBi tw red sandal , 
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r ^ oreast, and red jabt 

slower) on thy feet. 

‘■6. Bhfidu is in her offended m 
- 1ms passed the night; break thi 

■^^"““’osght odorous flow 

• We shall sm^Ttby temples 


ill which 


rers from for- 
a garland for 


es with scented 


IB 


i- sandal essence, adjustthy tuft ^fTZiTTZT 
e l^^oken the edges of 

. 9. my delicate girl-my life’s tLL^ r 

I lose my sense every minute I lope sight of thee ’’ 

^ In tbe Froceedmgs for Jan la<?t • 

s of a wer on ' The IdentificatW ^rtrij 

' ^ r «oned in the Puranas with those no 

by Babu Eangalal Banerji The followiriff 
I extracts are taken from it 

r otherwise called Kirdtis and 

EiiAnta. ^nu classifies the EMtas nnder the 
head of Mlechchhas in Chapter X.. where he 
' reckons them along with the Panndias, Odras 

“All these tribes have been identified; the 
Vanp^as or Paupdrakas were the people of West¬ 
ern Ben^l. Professor Wilson enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing Mtnets of Bengal and BMr to have com¬ 
prised the anment Pundra, viz. :-B4j8h4hi, Dinij- 

pnr Eangpur.XadiyA Birbhfim, Bardwdn, Midna- 

pnr Jangal Mahals, Edmgadh, Pdchete. Palamow 
andpart ofChunar. The word Pundra signifies’ 

su^rcane of a particular species, called PuSriAkh 

m B^ali, so that Pundra evidenUy means the 
It may be remarked here 
ttat the ^her name pf Bengal. Ganda, is derived 
from or molasses; Gau^ consequently 
means the land of molasses. The two names of 

in ^ thus have a meaningalmostanalimous 

bpvn A quotation from Mann proves 
beyond a doubt that Bengal and Bih4r were 
^oned as MlechohhaDe^a. or unholy land, in 
of the great Hindu lawgiver; and there 
^ then no distinction of caste in those countries, 
or Bharata, the sage, defines .Mlechchha Desa as 
the ^;^try where the four castes do not dweE. 

Bat to return to the KirStas. They have been 
Chapter IH. of the VUhnv. 

^ apeopleEvingon the east of Bhfirata or 
h a known to the Greeks as the 

2^^. These foresters and mountaineers.are 
, m the mountains east of Hindustan 
EirAntis. 

Rinaf Sipra, Kalidasa, Dofcices the 

or theBat/i o/fte Wor-pod, when describing the 
W of mountains, Himalaya.* 

Eiratas were classed by our 
^Js and s^es among the Mhehchhets or irba- 

abori^iiu conquerors, like the other 

^ngmd tribes of India. The great hero of the 

alifv adopted tbe name, nation- 

all y. and giuse of a Er4ta for a certaii^ period, 

toleamarcheiyandtheuse of other arjfr^ 
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ASIATIC BOGIETIIS. 


Si^a, wko was considered as the deity of the 
KiiAtes. This episode of the Mahdbhdrata was 
taken np by the poet Bharari, who describes it in 
detail in his celebrated poeni KiTdidrjwiiyd. 

“ Again, both the Himalaya-bom goddesses Um4 
and Ganga have the nicknames of Kirati applied 
to them by our lexicographers; and it is a ques¬ 
tion, therefore, whether these goddesses were the 
daughters of some Kirata chieftain of the Him¬ 
alaya, mamed to Siva, a Hindu divinity, affording 
an example of miscegenation among the two races 
effected at a wery early period of history; or 
whether Siva was himself a Mongolian. 

It is remarkable that the medicinal Ghirettais 
a corruption of Xirata, which is the Sanskrit 
name for this drug. The only other synonyms 
in Sanskrit are Shummha^ Andryya-tikta, and 
KandalUihta : the first means that it is the 7iim or 
azadirackia of the^ earth; the second implies the 
bitter of the non-Aryans; and the third signifies 
that which contains bitter in its trunk. The 
second name is very suggestive. It is a well- 
known fact that the Ghiretta grows in the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, the country of the 
modem Xirantis or Xiratis. 

In the topographical lists of the MaMbhdrata, 
Bhisma Barva, separate mention of the Xiratas 
occurs more than once; this leads me to infer that 
the aborigines now known under that appellation 
must have separated themselves and formed 
different clans before the great epic was composed. 
The Bdjmdldf which gives an analysis of the royal 
family of Tipperah, states that the ancient name 
of Tripura was Xirata. According to Major 
Fisher the people of Tripura are of the same origin 
with the EAcharis, but Golonei Dalton places the 
-Kacharis in the same group with the Xirautis— 
the latter are placed under the head of ‘ IS orthern 
borderers,^ and the former under M’opulation of 
the Assam valley.’ The dispersion of a race of 
hunters like the XirAtas was natural, and it was 
helped to a large extent by the Aryan settlers 
pushing them on further and further as tlie 3 r 
spread, and that will account for the wide range 
they now occupy. 

2. Hayasyas, Haioos, or Hayas. The horse- | 
faced race. 

“ Dr. Campbell gives a tradition that the Hayas 
originally ‘came from Lanka, having left that 
wuntry after the defeat of their king Havana by 
Ramachandra: but the Raksha king Ravana is 
still their hero and god, and they have no other. 
They say that they remained a long time in the De¬ 
khan, whence they journeyed on to Semroungadh, 
in the days of its glory, and that lastly, but a long 
time ago, reached the hills, their present abode.’ 
Now ilie Kinnaras, or heavenly choristers, were 


described by the poets of India as living in the 
Himalaya under Xuvera, the Indian Flatus, and 
they were^ yclept Hayasyas or horse-faced, an 
epithet which is well accounted for when we read 
the physical traits of the modern Haioos or Hjas 
in Hodgson. The tradition of their being the 
Mnsmen of Havana is explained by the fact that, 
in the Bihmiya7m, Xuvera, thelordof theHyisyas. 
is styled the step-brother of Ravam. Again, the 
Hyasyas were designated, Xinnaras, which means, 
men of ugly features. .Mr, Hodgson’s description 
certifies the deformity of this people very plainly 
and pointedly, as wEI be seen in the following ex¬ 
tract ‘ The physiognomy of this tribe is rather 
of the Mongolian’ c^st; the bridge of the nose is 
not perceptibly raised, the cheek bones are flatten¬ 
ed and very high, the forehead narrow.’ 

“Mr. Hodgson defines the Xirant cx>unlrj 
thus:— 

‘•1. Bunkosi to Likhu. 1 

2. Likhu to Amn. jSiombuan. 

,3. , Arun to M^hi. ^ T 

4. ■ Singilela ridge. j Limbuan. 

“ He observes that the' Xhomhuan and the 
Limbuan are, at all events, closely allied races : 
and, according to Dr. Campbell, in the generic 
term Limbn are included the XiiAntis, the 
(Hodgson Ynkhas), Le. Yakshas, and Xais. That 
the Xiritas and Yakshas herded t<^etlier or 
occupied the same re^on of Himalayas in Ancient 
India may be gathered from the following extract 
from Xalidasa : 

The Kimpuruslias were the Kinnaras, the 
Hayasyas, i.e, the modem Haioos. That they 
originally migrated from Mongolia mav be de¬ 
duced from the fact of Hindu geographers placing 
the Ximpurusha varsha, or the country of the 
Ximpurushas, between the Himalaya and Hemi- 
kuta or Altai mountains. 

“ 3. Yakshas = Eakas or Yakhas. 

“ These people are thus described in the 
Furanas:—‘The Yakshas are the servants of Xu¬ 
vera, moving in pairs, with storax and stones in 
their hands, dark as collyrium, their faces deform¬ 
ed, eyes a. dull brown, their statures enormous : 
they are dressed in crimson robes and crystal 
beads. Borne of them are of high shoulder-bones/ 

“ The ancients knew well that the country of the 
Yakshas was the land of the pine and turpentine. 
The Sanskrit for PmiM hnyi/idia and turpentine 
is YdksImBhupa or incense of theYakshw. This 
‘ is a native of the Himalayas, at elevations of 500 
to 600 feet, and also found in the Kherri Pass, 
the entrance to Nepal. The wood is light, and 
being full of resinous natter, like the Mnm 
Deodara^ both are frequently employed in the 
hills for making torches.’ 
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THE ESroiAN ANTIQUARY. 


A very aromatic nnguenfe was said to Iiave been 
mueb used by the ancient Yakshas, called Yahsha 
Aiirdawa, or Cerate of the Yakshas, composed of 
camphor, agallocham, rausk and kakkola [Myrica 
sapida f). All these ingredients excepting agallo¬ 
cham are productions of the sub-Himalayan 
range, 

“ 4. Bhillas, Bhills, or Bheels. 

“The Mowing is a description of a Bhilli or 
Bheel woman from the Hyagriva-vadlia Kmya 
The Bhilla damsel, clad in leaves girt with a 
creeper, was reclining on the brow of a hiU 
whilst her husband was engaged in decorating her 
urn l^'U-jessamines, culled by herself.’ 

“ This description puts one in mind of the Patua 

described and 

stiated by Ool. Dalton. Very likely the BhiU 
women had not given up the verdant foliage for 

uZ Tl Sya^riva-vadh^ wafoom- 

posed; but a hypothesis may be started as to 

belonv Mb®'" do not 

belong to the same aboriginal stock. Mr. Porbes 
r ““»• Si'«“ 

„j bU,„ 

.h„ a. K„,. „ 

.h.tr..”.'* “■* »• fa.™ th.i 
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ffiA 7-. ^ that 

Knl^r* angn4s are a subdivision of the 

the l^r «°njeoture therefore follows that 

^he Kolarian race, with all its branches, was kno^ 

Bhillas f wnters under the generic name of 
Wtherto failed to find in the 
awnasandthe poetic literature of the midSe 

;;r«' • Wrss 

=»nong the^aty^zyafor W cjSSthe ffiSul! 


RAVAKA TE3fPIjE AT B4PTTTTf 
to some of your readers. 

t,SY" 7" •'“ii”**** 

S“tkn • teTOiir,,** *“ “ 

« .„a b.Mi,s . 

It bd b«a baill oj, in,Mb, 

■liskwaa b, b, " »• W tb, 

ordered to be taken nf'i- j 'vraa 

^ and m all probability it 


COREESPONDENCE 

TT.t 


It has i 

the^ father of the still greater YyI^,^asS 

^ “d Ti^arn 

a her; the Tivara is the modern Tiar of Eortheni 

India and Bengal, and the Tivaras, according to 
the same authority, were the offspring of a oLr 
naka woman by a. Pundraka, both very low castes 
—the Ohurnakars are the Chundris or makers of 
chunam; and these facts show that the BhiUas 
were considered from a very early period to be 
a cross between an Aryan and an aboriginal tribe 
Later writers, particularly lexicographers, it is' 
true classed them among the Mlechchhas, but 
neither Mann nor the other lawgivers have done 
so Parasara appears to be a great tolerator of 
all the hated tribes, and this may be accounted 
for by the fact that he himself begot Yyasa by a 
Kaivarta woman called MatsyagandhA, or she of 
fishy smell. Her son, Vy4sa, of course gives 
her a Kshatnya origin by a most nnnatnial myth, 
though he'admits her to be-the nursling of Dosa* 
the Zaivarta chief. Now these Eaivartas have 
been classed along with the BhiUs in one of the 

lawbooks of the Hindus. So we have not only 
the Kaivartas, but the Rajakas (washermen) and 
the Charmakars (leather-dressers) in this category. 
The Charmakars ai-e scarcely considered as Hindus. 
Sir George Campbell, speaking of them in his 
Ethnology of India, says : ‘ They used to be sworn 
m a court by a peculiar guru of their own, not by 
the ordinary name of God.’ But though the 
OhamaM are hated as outcastes and helots to this 
day, their congeners, the Kaivartas and Rajakas, 
are n^at least in Bengal. The late millionaire 
lady Rasmam D4sL of Janbazar was a Kaivarta • 
and the first man of Calcutta who interpreted the 
Lnghsh merchants to the weavers of Sutaloti was 
^jaka, or washerman; his name was KSli or 
Kalan Sarkar, and one of the streets in the native 
part of the town still bears his name: he is said 
to have b^n the foremost native of influence in 
Oalcutfca during his time. 


wouM have become an object of pilgrimage; bt 
nfortnnately about two months since, I conclud 
from oont^t with the fresh air. it all fell in. 

J. ^w the temple myself last November: : 
,, in an excellent state of preservation 

similar to those in the Jain 

ni /1 + 1 . now a thousand y^r 

of g,« 

Chasles Wodbhottse, Capt., 
Actmg Judicial Assistant, Klthi4v4d; 
Jatijxir, 12tt Aj)rin874. 
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MIJSAIiMAN EEMAINS.IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 

BY A. E. NAIENE, Bo. G.S. 

IV,—The Fort of Korlk 


TN tlie aceonnt I recently gave of Ckanl 
under tlie Mnsalmans, I mentioned the 
capture of the fort of H o r 14 by the Portuguese. 
I think the detailed account of this fort as it was 
in Mnsalmln times, and also the particulars of its 
eapkire,' may be acceptable. Its plan and works 
are quite different from those of any other fort 
on the coast that I have seen, and I saw no 
traces of Maratha work in it. 

Translation from Be Coutto—Becada 11, cap, 
SO:—‘‘ Opposite to our city of Oh a n 1, and run¬ 
ning lialf-across the month of the river, is a high 
and precipitous hill called the Rock (Morro), which 
the forces of Meiiqne (the Ahmadnagar king) 
had converted into a great fortress, as strong as 
any in the world. This rock was surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on the fourth was 
a ditch which extended from the sea to the 
river, and which was crossed by a wooden draw¬ 
bridge. On the inner side of the ditch was a 
high and strong wall, alio extending jh-om the 
sea to the river, and relieved by two great 
bastions. Between the bastions, and looking 
down from the wall, stood a bronze lion with 
this inscription—‘ None passes me but fights.’ 

“ Crossing the Bock about the middle was 
another wall with bastions, and on the top of it 
a gr^t and strong tower which commanded the 
silmmit,and.was called the ‘ Tower of Besistance.’ 
From the highest point of it looked down a 
bronze eagle with extended wings and with thig 
inscription—‘None passes me but files.’ At 
the point of the Bock stretching furthest into the 
river was another great and strong h^tion. 
There were thus seven in ail, armed with more 
than 70 pieces of heavy artillery. Inside the 
walls the Moors had a deep cistern or tank, well 
hmlt of costly cut stone,.several magazines full of 
warlike stores of all sorts, and some good houses. 
The garrison consisted of about 8,000 troops, 
hoi^ and foot, among whom were many rich 
and noble Moors, who were quartered outside 
the walls in costly tents of gay a>loiiis. Ad¬ 
joining this camp was a bazar of nearly 7,000 
souls, all engaged in trade, which conlained 

• Tliis 3MN3ocoai efidaoiiy nnidbL Hie 

fstaroB^, is of ik) gr^ m© m ©eaaMred, 

wifti 3»aiiy Mi.'fcwbi^ and '3aifWi Urn wiMMe 

firom its x^sition. It conld not Baye bdd the gairi^n 


everything necessary for the wants of such a 
population, and here also was great store of rich 
stuffs, money, and merchandise.’’ * 

The historian goes on to relate that in April 
1594 the Moors, notwithstanding the peace that 
existed between Ahmadnagar and the Portu¬ 
guese, began to molest the latter, especially by 
cannonading the Portuguese city from the Bock. 
The Portuguese had several partial enconntere 
with them, and always with success, particu¬ 
larly on the oc<msion of the arrival of fourteen 
Moguls, who having come to the court of 
Melique were sent by him to witness the defeat 
of the Portuguese, which he looked on as a 
certainty. As soon as they appeared in the 
■camp, the Portuguese were upon them, killed 
nine and captured two, the remainder saving 
themselves by flight, and taking with them the 
Eunuch Thanadar, mortally wounded. An 
Abyssinian named Fiate Khan succeeded him, 
of whom it had been foretold by his &ther that 
he would be killed by the Portuguese, After 
this, there were several more skirmishes, and at 
this time arrived Bon Alvaro de Ahranches, 
captain of the troops which had. .b«n to 
reinforce Bassein kn account of the war. He 
brought all his force, as did the Captain of 
Salsette, and they entered the river, under 
a tremendous fire from the Bock, but without 
loss.f 

On September 2 the Captain of Chaul, 
Ccfflme de Ilafeiter, being thus reinforced, deter¬ 
mined to go across and bum the Musalman 
bazar, without any id^.of gaining the tort. 

Before starting, ^ the solifere <»nfe®ed 
and attended mass, and aB the chxmskm and 
convents in the city were kept cpen. The 
Pertugtt^e caros^ in bc»fe to the numl^r of 
15CK}, Bon Alvaro de Ahranches having the 
vanguard, and Be®. .Ocwme de Imfeiter the rear 
The MuKthn&ns appear to have bMa prepired, 
and there wte a diaqp enaranter; but one 
of thdbr elepIiMite bmng wwmd^ rushed back 
Mid fell into the ditei. The Musabnana l^an 
to r^wl, and 'nwie in* ti» dmwMdg^^ ^ did 

daswSbeA' ®t wsv taai®, & csc»»3arahle aiailMis 

" f€i^ toy© aw gbIwi&v as AttA—fe. ' • 

t . toW'S# tcHw iHtto enter ^ 

in ctf tto Wtoar 








THE nroiAH AOTIQHAET. 


a. great nninber of the baziir people. Some of the 
Portngnese crossed with them, and, the gate in 
the first wall being blocked np by the wounded 
elephant, got into the fort. The Mnsalmilns, 
seeing this, tried to shut the gate in the second 
a-all, but were prerented doing so bj a wounded 
horse having fellen there. Here fell the Fran¬ 
ciscan Father Antonio, who had accompanied the 
troops with a crucifix festened on to the end of a 
lance. This enra^ the Portuguese, who rushed 
forwa^ and got inside the second wnll, notwith¬ 
standing the fierce resistance of the Musalmans, 
and Frate Khan was here taken desperately 
mounded. Only the “Tower of Resistance” 
now remained, and here the MusalmAns who 
had escaped made a last stand. The Portuguese 
sent to C h a u 1 for scaling-ladders, and so, after 
great resistance and slaughter, got possession, 
h rate Khan, convinced by the Portuguese victory 
ot the truth and power of their God, became a 
timstian, and dying of his wounds was buried 
at Ghaul with great pomp. His wife and 
dan^tw t^en in the “ Tow* of Besist- 
an^the former was ransomed for a great sum 
and the ktter sent to Goa and afterwards to 
Xusbon, where she became a Christian. 

to this afiTair the Portuguese lost only 21 
fcifled, and about 50 wounded; the Musalnulns 
are ^d to have lost 10,000 in Idlled alone. The 

works were destroyed, as the Portuguese had not 

men ^ongh to hold them, except the Tower of 

toe battery which riood on the 

point running out into toe river, in which a , 
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^ptain vnth a few men were afterwards posted. 
The trophies of the day, besides the riches of the 
^ar, were much ammunition, many horses 
five elephants, seventy-seven pieces of artiUerv’ 
and a quantity of small arms. 

De Contto’s work, from which the above 
account is taken, was published early to the 
17th (xntnry. ^ An inscription (given to Mr, 
Hearn s Statistical Report on tJie Golaba Agemii) 
states that the Viceroy of India ordered the 
present fort to be built to 1646, and that it 
was completed to 1680.* The greater part of 
the works are still to very good preservatiomt 
Md it IS clear that the Portngnese rebuilt it on 
the same general plan as the Musalmtos had 
originally adopted. The promontory is forti¬ 
fied all ronnd, and crossed at the top by two or 
torro walla with gateways and bastions, so that 
^h enclosnre might be defended as a separate 
fort: several of these gateways have toe names 
of saints engraved on tbem.J At the point 
commanding the entrance to the harbonr 
w a large battery, and the level space between 
this ^d the bottom of the hiU apparentlv 
contained the qmrters of the troops. At the 
extreme point is a large pedestal, on which 
probably stood a cress : for De Contto mentions 
toat, before the Musalmans first fortified the 
Bock, there was a cross at this point, which 
^ miracnlonsly preserved from destruction, 
though the Musalmans did their best to over¬ 
crow it. ne chapel is to the highest part of 
toe fort and close to the magazine. 


Uims EENDERED MELT fEOU THE MAHiEfliBATA, fc 

B7 J. MTJIE, D.C.L., IL.D.. Pn.D. 
a™*, a._AA., ^ 


“ SMt = 

*©.:Mattoew,ytol4. 

_ Bedmnnai and toj. 


Witom that portal, sternly barred, 
_^gam an entrance, oh ! how hard' 
forms its bolts and bars ? toe sin 
Of those who seek to enter to 


^ fort 48# 


wMcb is iiie l»dg»of ©m 
peered.—ott tbe E. slope has almost disap- 


^ ^ hmn ia® poBanj 

raaaimus 
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Udjogap. 1625. Knowledge of the Vedas does 
not save the had man, 

Ko cherished store of holy texts has power 
To saTe the man in craft and fmiid expert. 
His lore forsakes him in his final hour, 

As birds faH-fledged their natiTe nests 
desert. 

Yanap. 1344-5. AusierUies and rites unmail- 
ing vjithout imvard puritg. 

The triple staff, long matted hair, 

A sqnaHd garb of skins or hark, 

A vow of silence, meagre fare, 

All signs the devotee that mark, 

And all the round of rites, are vain. 

Unless the sonl be pure from stain. 

Udjogap. 1028. ITwo mheriiors of heamn. 
These two of heavenly bliss are snre : 

The lordly man who rules the land 
With mild and patient self-command; 

And he who freely gives, thongh poor. i 

Asvamedhikap. 2788. The -most meritonous | 
hind of liberality. 

Rich presents, though profusely given, 

Are not so dear to righteons Heaven 
As gifts, by honest gains supplied. 

Though small, which faith has sanctified. 

Udjogap. 1248. Action with an eye & 'the 
future. 

Let all thy acts by day be right. 

That thou maj’st sweetly rest at night. 

Let such good deeds thy youth engage 
That thou may’st spend a tranquil age. 

So act through life that not in vaiu 
Thou heavenly bliss may’st hope to gain. 

Udyogap* 1537. Oondition of (zcguirwig 
knowledge. 

How can the man who ease pursues 
The praise of knowledge ever earn ? 

All those the path of toil must choose, 

Of ceaseless toil, who care to leam. 

Who knowledge seeks must ease refuse; 

Wlio ease prefers must knowledge lose. 

Adip. 3069. “ Why heholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy hrotheVs eye T* &c.: Matthew, 
viL 2. 


Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard-seeds minute ; 
Thine own escape tby partial ken, 

Though each is like a laige Bel fruit. 

Mahabharata Adiparmn, 3074 f. EmmilHw 
faugM hij seJf-hmdedge, ' “ 

Until the ugly man has scanned 
His form, as in a mirror shown, 

He.deems, in fond conceit, his own 
The fairest face in all the land; 

But when the faithful glass revmlB 
How every grace and cliam it wants, 

At once are silenced all ids vaunts: 

I The galling truth he sadly feels. 

Mann, iv. 170 ff. The tdiimaie ruin rf the 
wicked (compare Fsahn xxxvii,). 

Hot even here- on earth are blest 
Unrighteous men, who thrive by wrong, 
^Aud guileful arts, who, bold and strong’ 
Whth cruel spite the weak molest. 

Though goodness only bring distress, 

Let none that hallowed path forsake, 
Mark what reverses overtake 
The wicked after brief success. 

Hot all at once the earth her fruits 
Produces; so unrighteousness 
But slowly works ; yet not the less 
At length the sinner quite uproots. 

At first through wrong he grows in 
strength; 

He sees good days, and overthrows, 
in strife triumphant, all his foes ; 
Bulr|ustiee strikes him down at length. 

retnbutioii though slow, 

For if the mm Mmself go 
BKs sons shaH then the victims te; 
if not,—his gamimm feel the blow. 

Bhartrihari. I/irg&‘hmried»em. 

“Lffoim us, pray, Belongs the nmi 
To our own caste, or class, or clan ?** 

So seek the Morow-souled to know. 

Before' they any Mndn^ show. 

But gene«»s hwarte in love 
As. hroihers aU Ihe hunMia. 


MMmbmr§\ April 23 , 1874 . 
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Castes. 

Tlieie are ike incBt diffienlt of all to obtain 
mr aecoimt of. Thej baa^dly e^er take Go- 
Temi»at service, associate little or not at all 
witb settted races, and lopked npon by 
the iattw witiL inoniions contempt. 

1. Tbe W an j Ir i s * belong* to tbe In ortb» 
®Ki BefciiKn and Kbindesb, and ssbsist chiedy 
by mirymg grain down to tbe coast on pack- 
balcKifcs Mid retoming with Mit. They are, 
bowevBr, as alriM^y mentioned, being driTBn 
off &e Mne’^m the Pmni Gbits by tbe^MaritMs 
and Tolls; and in tbe open country, railways 
and««i» are &st si^planting them. Bnt in 
tl» wbicb connect Kb ?*nd e gb with 

Malwa on the one hm.d^ and Gnjarit on the 
^er, '&ey almost monopolizie the carry¬ 
ing trade. A small bat increasing number 
eag^e in caltimtionaad commerce: in Eiin- 
desli some are peons and policemen, and I have 
^own them m native infentry regimenta. 

'i hey are also great cattle breeders and dealers 
purchasing in Central India for import into 
this Presidency. They are physically a fine 
race, the men tall and handsome, the women 
well bmlt bat of singalarly harsh featares. 
ihey are, however, reputed the most chaste 
m the Presidency, as the men are the most 
j^lons. The men dress like cultivators ; but 
the women wear clothes peculiar both iu colour 
and scarf of a dull red- 

dffih teown and white nattem. 5). Rf.T>0-n I 


IS^OTES O^T CASTES m THE DEKHAN. 
BY W. F. Srs-GLAIR, Bo. C.S. 

(OontiTimd/rom page 132 .) 
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have the reputation of great independence of 
character, which I am not disposed to allow to 

them. TheWanjAri, indeed, is insolent on the 

road, and wdl drive his bullocks up against a 
ia/isb or any oneelse; hut at any disadvantage he 
IS abject enough. I remember one who rather 

enjoyed seeing his dogs attack me, whom he 
supposed alone and unarmed ; but the s%ht 
of a cocked pistol made him very quick in c^- 
mg them oS. and very humble in praying for their 
lives, which I spared, less for his entreaties than 
because they were reaUy noble animals. The 
Wanjarls are famous for their dogs, of which 
there are three breeds. The* first is a W 
smooth dog, generally black, sometimes &w^- 
eoloured, with a square heavy head, most 
resomhling the Daaiish hoarhonnd. This is 
' fclietrne Wanjiri dog. The second is also a 
large squai-e-headed dog, but shaggy, more 
like a great underbred spaniel than aiw- 
thing else. The- third is an almost hairleas 
peyhound, of the type known all over India 
by the various names of “Mt,” “Polygar ”■ 
“Eimpuri,” &c. They all run both by sight’ 
and scent, and with their help the Wanjhris 
M a good deal of game, chiefly pigs; but I 
tiunk they usually keep clear of the old fight¬ 
ing boars. Besides sport and them legitimate 
ocenpatious, the Wanjaris seldom stickle at sup¬ 
plementing their resources by theft, especially 
of cattle ; and they are more than suspected 
of infenticide. They are particularly skilful in ’ 
the ma-iagemeni of their bullocks, allow only 
tour men to a hundred, and say that they 
can by their shouts make the hmtes charge and 
nrormn a tiger or a smaU body of men. In 
more dangerous parts of their journeys they 
still p^np their hags of grain or salt in the 
om of a redoubt, as described by Colonel Tod; 
^ as the fortificalaon is too high for a 
tosetojump, and quite mnsket-nroof. ft can 


liighwaymk <3a^e are often monnted 

m^yin the Nizim^s terri- 
(tdiifMs) of TTanT^riQ “ Kolis." The camrans 

leader;.and the ^ 

their ocenpation properly compared in 

trading CMmns of l^ts, to the wandering and 

of Bombayj No. ^7 g omd JPhys, Boo. 









TCasdn (JT otker, gcKi4 laanj call 

tiiem ** 

S- !Oxe W a d ar i s, ** ot waaidart w^ aavriess 
ImvetwodiYisioBS —G a d-W ad a r i s, or qiiaary’- 
mea, named .firtmi liife caarte m’pmf 'wMcdi 
tliej ^carrj .sfcon^ md,' M a I - W a d 4 r t g, wii© 
d^ only in ^rttworl:, m their name implies* 
gpeak a dialect of Teiii^ a-mAng them- 
toItos. They are gimt dog-fencierSs haTe m 
fmrticiilar twte for EngKA hreeds, and are l»d 
nmghlMJiirs to the kmnel, hmt otherwise an 
indnstrions, honesty pM.o»hIe set of people. 
The two divisions mt together, bnt do not inter-, 
many.' 

4 The oafy 'pec^e who 'wil' ■«! Wa#rfs’ 


They are also good at sns^Ting small gMKe and 
poisomng fish; and all nnsmer of lifing things 
aie pure to their imlatm, exo^t a rat, whieh 
is cnrioas, as all the other wandmag irihes are 
very fond of, field-ats, .which they dig up and 
m%. stealing his^ store of cswi.. 

9. TheF hansi-Paraihis siefameiisfor 
their wonderftd skill in captoiag animals with 
horsehair noosM, I have myself known them 
to catch everything, fmm a quail to a samlmr 
(Cercm^^m), Midth^ay IhemselvM that fiicy 
could catch a ti^r or a biscm if he wm wor& 
Hie risk end tonMe» They have also sp^il 
excellencB in threw gh or under the wall 

of a house to roh it. and are—both as 
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Gosnvis, bat they ba?e no religious ebaiac- 
ter. HoweTer, they live chiefly by begging and 
stealing, which is pretty much the way with a 
good many of the religious Gasavk The 
wandering tribes of shepherds, turners, and 
smiths have been mentioned along with the 
more settled races following the same trades. 
All the -prandering tribes except the BhSmatyas 
cany their habitations with them: those of the 
Wanjansare generally blanket-tents; those of 
the other tnbes huts made of grass mats; but 
the name ofpSl is applied to both. Their means 
of conveyance are bullocks, donkeys, and more 
particularly .buflaloes. The Gad-Wadaris nse 
them little carts. Except the Wanjarfs, they 
are all much alike in being very dark and lean, 
pnerally with coarse broad faces and scrubby 
beards, and it is difficult to distinguish one tribe 
from another at first sight. Although these 
people wander about the country, there are 
none but have what they call their vatan, or 
h^te^ a^e, in some fixed place. Most 
of tne Wa^m have a pied-a-terre some- 
« p ? ^ndesh; and those of the Yaidyas, 

Go^vis,' PatharwatBhamatyas, fc, all 

he a^ut Ganesh Khind, Bhambfirda, and 
Dapuli, west of PunA This bit of country 
md*d, is the xerj head-quarters of the rascajS 

of W^tern India. Here they spend the mom 

toms for the emming feir season. Bui they 

ill;;© til© fex, wiflci.. wA’n’f 

; it la gainst tkeir' tidares^ "fa-onottr to b 

T n' 'v ' * ^ smnding-cauip 

nZj tlZr!, ^ ^ted 

he w<^ punishment than 

the Ramosis can hardly be r«.iw „ 
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e^from theMarathis, 
the chase and to plunder 
le genuine wild races; and 
erers, seldom regular enlG- 
profe^ional soldiers, it 
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tc- Whether theyl^f Aryan 

ad i:lieir names, featoes, and rebgionaffordno means 

a of determining. Although they have certainly 
be some legends and observances peculiar to them, 
id selves,* I have never been able to extract any 
le irformation upon the subject from any member 
iS. of this reticent race. The R a m o s i ’ s grand 
IS characteristic, indeed, is his power of keepine 
le his own counsel. The other predatory tribes 
,f ^peciaUy the B h i H s and K o H s, arj, as will 
ti te seen, naively candid, upon their fenulj af- 
,8 fairs andpersonal iifegularities; but you might 

e ottttheheart outofaBSmosiandhisseoL 

e would not come with it. Although they are 
7 not strictly speaking, PanwMs,-so unclean 
, as to .be allowed no habitation witbin the sacred 

r ffam fes or mud rampart, the Pomoerinm 
! of a Dekhan viliage,-and are in point of 
s personal cleanliness and diet a good deal su- 
' andM4hgs, they are 

■ ! yet held httle better than these by the Mara- 
: thus and higher castes, who despise almost 

as much as they dread them: for the E4mos?s 
are the greatest adepts in the Dekhan at rob¬ 
bery and arson, and abstain from cruelty and 
murder only when they are afraid of attract¬ 
ing :v closer attention, or incurring a severer 
punis ment. “ Saheb,” said an old patel who 
^as laughed at for the fear in which he held 

^s neighhon^theR4mosis,“it>strue we 

are three hundred men in the village, and they 
only a dozen; hut they axe a folk with red 
eyes, and no man can offend a lUmosi but he 
Mmeo to grief for it somehow, sooner or later ” 
fhey stick to each other like freemasons; 
nd as they hardly ever confess, or turn 

able to obtam the conviction of a Ramoki. 

the most civilized 
’ in tnis from the Hill tribes 

pi^per, and from the Parwaris nf t 

knew a Branman to say» The Knnabis, if they 

■ i Incra'^f ^ will keep it, bnta M a h a r 

^ n such a fool that he wfil teU the truth without • 

i any reason at all.” 

' to be said in t heir favour - 

?“ ordinary village 
sc^erestnctibiis indiefc, not eatino-they ol^nre 
s*.*.ion3 ; tiiey are iiitelH«’*nt snper- 

and robbers, often expert tbieres 

Garter in Trina If.f? vioience/’-i)?. Yb^yZ 

S. (ISnX p 23^* ^ No ii 
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tliat fchej are personally brave, though none 
have ever risen to military command, and but 
few enter the native army, where I do not 
think the other sepoys would tolerate them, 
or they refrain , from plundering their' com¬ 
rades. They are good trackers and hunters 
(and no good sMMri can be classed as a thorough 
blackguard), and not only are they faithM to 
their employers, but if you retain one R a m o s i 
watebman yon have enlisted the whole caste 
in yonr favonr,^—^at least they say so, and' we 
like to believe it; wher^s the Arab, Ma- 
krani, Pardesi, and Panjjib! swash¬ 
bucklers, who are often entertained for pro¬ 
tection of property, regard their honesty as 
purchased only by their own master, and will 
employ any leisure he allows them in robbincr 
his next neighbour, without hesitating to mur¬ 
der their own brethren on guard at the door. 
The unenviable notoriety of the R a m o s i s 
for peculiar skill in the most despicable trade 
that a human being c»n follow is chiefly due 
to the fact that the so-called R^mosis, or 
house-watchmen, of our towns-and .stations 
do not always belong to this race at all, but are 
often Parwarts or the scum of other castes ; but 
they can’t be entirely acquitted of the charge, 
and their own women have nq great reputation 
for chastity; nor are the men much more 
jealous than the Parwarts. The B e r u d s of 
the South M a r a t h a Country * are iden¬ 
tical with the R a m o s i s (and are not to be 
confounded with the Burudsf or basket- 
makers). In the Elarmala TMukl of Solapur, 
which is the north-western limit of the use of the 
term B e r n 4 they eat together and intermaxTy. 
Their chief ostensible emplcyment is that of 
village watchman; in‘which capacity they have 
usually some little inim land, generally sublet to 
a cultivator; and they live partly upon the 
produce or rent of this, eked -out with the 
produce of the chase; but their msdn subsist¬ 
ence is the Btdida Peiada, or contribution 
in kind, of the cultivators; and woe to the 
K u n ah i who refuses the R i m 4 s i Ms dues I 

Berad « Bedar—» low c»fce fomtidiii tlieS. 
MmAM Coumtiry, wto now sar?^ m Ae., 

Mice in th&' BeHian to fee K. of their limits; 

feraawiy known as marandere and stall sometimefi addicW 
te rohi>^; pMont l»hits and easterns resaabte fe€»e 
of the lower «ites of Hindus. The of S. 

WTO dttcrihed hy Bnchaimn « K^ldlei^ htmter^ 
md calflmtecs; ofim mhhers: holding east* inertricflons 
and refemnin^: mmoA rwde cmateais i they ’ had, tapeditery 
olnefs and a raee noh^i and, like Holls, wore ,wh- 


They are skilful in the use of nets to catch hares 
and partridges; and, though nominally disarmed, 
there is generally one in a imtan (official family) 
of R a m o H s who knows where to lay liis hand 
upon a rusty matchlock, and more than one 
who know how to use it. They also use the 
sword, and sometimes the pike, but never the 
bow, and, being seldom horsemen, know nothing 
of the lance. The K o i i s f of the Sahyidri 
are a very different race. They are confined 
entirely to the Mawal (^sunset’), the term 
applied throughout the Dekhan to the highlands 
which foim the western horizon of so much of 
it. As I Imve already said, they claim the 
name of MaritMs, and formed, no doubt, the 
grmter part of the force of Ma wall swords¬ 
men by whose means the Marithi powder first 
gathered head in the fastness^ of the -Ghats; 
hut, being averse to distant or mounted service, 
they had. little hand in the extension of his 
predatory po^wer; and I do not know that any 
of them ever attained to higher command in the 
Mariitha service than that of some of the small 
hill-forts, called here durgSf m distinguished 
from the more importent fortrmses cadlai Mlm, 
and the village citadels cail«i garMs. They 
are, no doubt, of non-Aryan race; they have a 
few words unknown to the llkri^s proper; 
bury their dead, except in the case of cholera 
and some other causes of death, wMch they 
seem to regard as implying a- ciirse» and in 
which they accord to the dec^sed no better 
sepulture than heaving him over the nearest 
cliff. They are , physically a fine race, active 
and well formed, though seldom of gimt power; 
often rather Mr, which they probably owe 
to fee -damp and cool dhmte of feeir moun¬ 
tains, Their features are usuaRy flat and 
broad; I never »w a man among them who 
could be called handsome, feough some of the, 
yoangffl* women have plMfiing the effect 
of wMeh is much enhan<»d by their gmeeM 
figure and action. They are fteer than fee 
women of the plains in manner, and sMute a 
saheb just m the men do, but have a high, and 

Rviiied into m mamber of fsaiaEw wMch not iatar- 

mariy. Tlaey are pi»l«bl¥ an atoiiginal Mto . . . tbeh 
former capW tm$ PMskfeparT in fee ffisteict.**— 

Tmm, Sm, p. 107. 

f Tifc p fl- ** Am inferior wiiely ia 

fee BeHaa: feey me makro sad of 

wiefcarwork:; also muto Ac. of Ibaaatoi' aaid fee mll»» 
ftad Pkgs, Bm, »l p. MS. 
t "Vi# I»d. T#I II. p. 1S4.—JS»*, 
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I Miere wel-des^red, r^utation for ciiastity 
—perltaps baaiise fke mai are more jealous, and 
more api to p-imisii adaltery with death, t han 
any other Hindiis timt I know of except the 
Wanjiris. I knew one instancse in wMdb 
a K d 1 ! woman with the choice of death or dis- 
bononr before her, deliberately chose and bravely 
endnrwi ihe former. The manly, mmple, and 
tmthM character of the Kolis mak^ tihem 
a pleasant people to oonTerae with and live 
among: but, upon the other hand, they are 
gimt plunderers, and their freqnent marauding 
expeditions are a^ravated by a reckless and 
unrelenting cmeliy, which any one accnstomed 
to interconrse with them in their milder mood 
finds it difficult and pabafol to. believe in. In 
one case I knew a gang to bum a wretched 
old man alive, because he did not pay a s ^m 
which they mnst have known he conld not 
pc^ibly have in hand; and their detection was 
a rmnarkable instance of the doctrine that 
** murder will onf The other villagers had fled 
in terror, but a little boy, the victim’s grand- 
child, stayed by his old relation to the last, and, 
though Mf-stupefied by fer, remembered that 
one of the mimierers had a broken toe. ■ The 
man with the broken toe was discovered, appre¬ 
hended, confei^ed his own offence and betrayed 
his accomplices, and they came by the punish¬ 
ment they deserved. The other day a party of 
Kolis put an obnoxions V a n i upon a heap of 
prickly milk-bush {ITajpharhiaj and pressed him 
on to it with ihdbr feet till he gave up his coin; 
arf. I write ' wMt 'twenty Koli piiscmers under 
who tte tale of a doaea robbed^ 
vadW w^ tetnre, mpe, and fire-robing, in a 
te^ 'of md tl»t would be if. 

ilWBi»w^lwrrihb. That ih^shoidd be trans¬ 
ported for life th^ seem to regard as part of 
the rules of the game, which it is not woith 
while to avoid by lying, when feiply caught. 
The feet is that they have in many cases been 
driven to madness by the extortions of the 
Vanis, and the perverted process of the 
ciTfi comrls. A KoH buys a little grain or 
doth upon credit, signs he knows not what 
is pr^^ ©a year after j^for inter^; and 
^r tisrowing crop, wo(^, and cattle m rsm 

csreditcu- 

at the imm wi^ % writ of attedbmoit for the 
l^reaaimofhfen^ ^ 

11^ wcmte ttei mms^ tekse place. 


Out noses are almost as common among the 
Yanis of the Western districts as goitre in 
some Alpine valleys. The town of Ambeg^m 
has been four times burnt to the ground. The 
sympathies of the rural populatioii are entirely 
with the offenders, who but revenge the griev¬ 
ances of their class; and where they might be 
willing they are afraid to lend assistance to 
the police, which would probably be punished 
by the burning of houses or crops, and perhaps 
by personal violence. The rugged hills and 
d^se jungles of the ghats afford a safe refuge 
to those who are recognized and go and 
altogether our rule has perpetuated, if not pro¬ 
duced, a state of things in the Sahyadri 
which finds its nearest analogue in the Tip¬ 
perary of forty years ago, and which can only 
be altered either by removing the canses, or by 
simply dragooning the country into peace with 
an enormously increased police forc^ in which 
latter case the Koli will probably slowly 
die out: the Y 4 n i depriving him of Ms land 
and house; the K u n a b i, hard pressed for land 
in the over-populated plains, ever ready to step 
into his place; and the Sirkar providing Mm 
witii a place of refuge in the jail or the Anda¬ 
man islands. The subsistence of the Kolis, 
apart from the prodnce of occasional dacoi- 
ties, is derived from the cultivation of rice 
and coarse Mgh-land grains, and oilseeds. In 
Puna the free forests are not sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive to make woodcutting or cattle-herding 
any great addition to their means of livelihood, 
as they are farther north; but they keep a 
good many buffaloes, wMch give very good 
milk and butter. They go down a good deal 
to Bombay, when the crop has been got in, to 
work as coolies. Police service is very popular 
with them, in wMch they are very useful for MU 

service, though they sometimesget tired of it after 
a couple of years* service. A K o 1 i corps raised 
by Major (now Colonel) Kuttall did good ser¬ 
vice in former troublous times, the men fight- 
ing at fii^ with their own arms of sword and 
matchlock. They are often expert swordsmen 
and good shots, seldom ime the spear, and 
never the bow. The hnid, or bm-hook, is the 
constant companion of every Koli, hanging 
at Ms side in a hook wMch is often ma/lft of 
sambar hom, very prettily carved. They are 
very skilful in the use of this rude tool, but 
do not habitually use it as a weapon. It is 
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iheir great implement for rdb, or catting of 
brandies, wkicl^ being burnt, sferve to mannre 
tbeir fields, to tbe great grief of the Forest 
officers. The axe is not so common, and is 
nswi onlj for felling large timber. Their dress 
is that of the Maritthas, only not so good, and 
less of it. The Elja of the little State of J o w a r 
is a K o 1 1 ; and so, I think, were by rights 
the Rajas of Peint, thongh they made belieFe 
very much indeed to be Hajpats, imtii their 
conTersion to Islam. 

The T h a k n r s are a still wilder race than 
the Kolis. I believe the term is applied 
farther north to a breed supposed to be of mixed 
Koli and Rajput blood; * but here the Thakni' 
stands below the Koli, and is as distinct from 
him as chalk from cheese. They are very dark, 
with broad fiat faces and wide months, nnmis- 
takeahly non-Aryan, and having names for many 
plants and animals different from the Maratha 
words, and, even, the Kolis say from theirs. 
The likest people to them that I have seen 
are the Gonds. They are great hunters, using 
often firearms, but chiefly a broad-bladed pike, 
nets and snares. Their idea of cultivation 
is confined to dhaM or hum7% a process which 
is similar to the essartage of parts of France and 
Belgium, and consists in cutting down the 
forest, bnming trees and branches where they lie, 
and sowing in the ashes, with the merest 
preliminary scratch of a stick or Icottd, or 
often without it. They are plucky enough in 
pursuit of game, and, as a rule, not such great 

** ^‘Tliakur—Gujarat, the N. Konkan, aad in the 
Mavsrals qf Mid-Dekhan, on the eonneeting Ghat range, 
the appellation of an offset of the Kolis, who claim to be 
of Eajput descent. In Gnjant Thaknr cMefs are 
still not uncommon; and others are cultivators: in the 
Konkan the tnbe is degraded, being mde, ignorant, and 
often very indigent: the Ma and Ka, Thdknr are here 
mKvgnized: in the Dekhan their condition is often the 
same; but it is better in the Western M^wals, where Thi- 
fcnK! axe rather numerous. A connection with Etjputs is not 
seldom claimed by these people, who present almost all the 
futures of an aboriginal race, who arc intensely pr^ndiced, 
and sometimes reputed thieves. There is a 'corresponding 
mixed race of B h i 11 s in Central India, where too are 
found the Gonds, whose resemblance toThaknrs has 
been remarked.”— Trans. Med. and Physl Soc. ut sup. 
p.m 

t Vide antey vol. II. pp. 148, 201, 217, 251. Bbill: 
Bhtlla—a tribe of dark-skmned people who inhabit the 
Vindhya and Sfthpura ranges, branching inland from 

N. termination of the Ghats. In thdr fast¬ 

nesses the BMUs are still almost savages, and by intuition 
robbers; but thos^ much or long in contact witii vivSized 
rac^ have acquired improved habits. Their physique 
varies according to locality, and so customs : towards the 
sea-coast, which the tribe reaches about tbe months of tbe 
T%ti and Nannad^ wh<Ke course is parallel to ihe above- 
Mmed rang^, their physical characters are said to deteri- 
mate, and there the people, known compr^enitivMy as the 
Kilapraj% with, most probably it would seem, the 


plunderers as the other hill-mces. I never saw 
them in Government service in any capacity, 
hut they sometimes work on mads, or for other 
natives as,labourers and herdsmen. 

TheBhillst are very scarce in these parts. 
In 1870 I took a census of ail the B h il i s in, 
the Jniinar Talakil—as much as to ,say, of all, 
in the Puna District. There were -59 able-hodied 
males, of whom 12 were^convicted offenders—a 
fraction over 20 per cent. Their southern limit 
here, (and therefore I believe ,in the peninsnla) 
is the Kakadi river. This race were the terror 
of the districts in old days. Men now living in 
Otur and other villages near the Har ;chandra- 
gadh or Brahmanvadi range remember their 
annual incnisions, and the hasty gatherings of 
villagers and property into the mnd forts. The 
neck of their power, however, was broken 
vrhen Mandhargir Gosavi threw 7,000 B h 11 I s 
into the wells of Koparglm, having got them 
into his hands by treachery. , Some of them 
,are losing their wild chaRiGter, and settliilg 
down as respectable cnltivators. It is remark¬ 
able that the B h i 11 s of the Sahyadid are 
mnch superior in stature, appearance, and in¬ 
telligence to those of the Satbpura, a fact first 
pointed ont to me by an officer of the Khan- 
desh Bh'll Corps. Those here don’t eat beef, 
bat some of the wilder BhiDs of Western EZhan- 
desh do. 

TheKathkaris are not often met with 
above ghat; and for most of the following I am 
indebted to observation in Khandeshand KuLibri, 

WadA1!s and Kathkaris extending southxard in the 
Kch^n Dhang, nre to be regarded as of Bhdl or Koii 
origin. In this locality the BhiEs displace the Kolis ; but 
they have not, like them, an aptitude for maritime service. 
From the Tindhya hills the tribe has extended some way 
into Gnjarf.t, the Bekhan, and Central India, and there 
has shown some disposition to settled habits, thongh in¬ 
ferior in this respect to the Koits. In former ages 
B h i 115 probably owned the whole country, having been 
displaced and driven back to their fastnesses, whence they 
made raids on all sides, and they still retain some marks of 
authority even amongst the Eljpiits, who were formerly 
often their guests and allies. Some BhtEs have bemme 
Musalm&ns, but most preserve a primitive worship; and 
as to ocaropation the settled families are petty farmers, 
sellers of jungle produce, &af?i-preparers, fishermen, <!fcc., 
while a turbcdeat section remains who still are given to 
st«d and plunder. The tribe is subdivided into nttmeroua 
families or classes : it has no peeuliar language. B h i 11 s 
and K o i i are not the same people, though in general 
character alike: the two do not intermarry : and the for¬ 
mer have shown less aptitude and ability, and greater 
tenacity for primitive and rude habits : their physique, too, 
is inferior : in consequence the Bhllls have not yet made 
much progress towards a settled or civilized state, but 
exceptional instances are known, and occasionally in village 
establishments in K. Dekhan the B h i 11 is found oceupv- 
ing same position as servant as the Koli and Ra. 
zno 3 i further south.”—Dr. Carter ut sup. p. 198- 
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and to Mr. Hearn’s valuable statistical accoiuifc 
of tlie latter district. These people are certainly 
• abori^al, and for the look of them might 
well be descended from the monkey legions 
of Sngriva and Maruti. They have two 
eastesj the Korthem orDhor Kathkaris, 
and the Southern or llarfitha Kath- 
k a r 1 8 , which latter assume airs of superiority 
and do not -eat beef. They are the" most 
numerous In Thfina and Kulaba, .and ocea-, 
sionaliy ascend the Ghats. Their profession 
nominally is the extraction of katk or catechu 
from the /^/ler tree (Acacin Caiechi). This 
is done by cutting the tree, into chips, which 
are boiled down in earthen pipkins to a broth, 
and the broth to a paste which is made into 
little cakes. They are said to he very Jealous 
of intrusion into their boiling-camps, but I 
have not found them so. They are brave 
and skilful hunters, and I once knew a brace 
of them to repel in the most gallant manner, 
with no arms but their axes, a hand of Bhlll 
dacoife. Both, I am sorry to say, returned fi*om 
the pursuit mortally wounded by arrows. They 
are themselv^ good archers, and some have 
matchlocks. I am obliged to add that they 
are great thieves and drunkards, and very 
violent of temper. The‘K a th o d i s are by 
some said to be'identical with the Kath- 
k a n s, and if different I have never met with 
them. 


w.— Mjmahmdm. 

Those native to the districts are ehiefl-y 
descended from the old northern invaders 

arid classed as Sheikhs. Sayyids, Mu. 
ghnls.andPathSns. The Sheikhs are 
most ntuneroDs-indeed eveiy Mnsalmin 
who has no other title to claim seems to caD 

WlfSheikh. The Mnghn Is are Irani 

J of Persiaia erfraofckm, jind Tnrini or 
dea^M from the TatAr races. Of the litter 
38 theiNizam at HaidarAbAd. There are very 

w r aniMnglmls resident in these districts. 
Wlmt there are are all S h id s; tie other three 
^wns are Sunnis except some Sayyids 
Tise head-qaarters of Isldm in these parts*^ at 


Junnar, where both the ShiAs and Sunnis are 
rich and numerous, and at perpetual feud with 
each other. The Puna Bhistis all caU them¬ 
selves Sayyids, with doabtful title. The va- 
rious trades and congregations behave verl 
much like Hindu castes, put men out of caste, 
&e. The M o m i n s or silk-weavers, and 
Pinjaris or cotton-cleaners, have so little 
intercourse with other MusalmAns as almost 
to be separete castes in the Hindu sense. The 
latter are very low, generally wear the Hindu 
dJiotar instead of the paijdmas which are the 
proper costume of the Indian Moslem. Isolated 
Musalman families living among Hindus are 
very apt to adopt the Hindu dre.ss for both 
sexes, and sometimes even to clip their mus- 
tachios in the MardthA fashion. One curious 
thing is that no Hindu- of good caste in these 
districts will eat meat (barring game) which 
has not been properly “ haUl Jcar’d” by a 
Musalman; and in Hindu villages yon will 
often find one Musalman family, that of the 
Mnl An a, who is a recognized village officer, 
and receives dues from his Hindu neighbours 
for no other service than that of cutting the 
throats of their sheep and goats. Li the towns 
there are a good many so-called Boh eras, 
who are whitesmiths and ironmongers; and 
m the cities of Puna and Solapnr some 
Mehmons, descended from Hindu con¬ 
verts; but both these classes are immigrants 
of recent date. I once saw in Puna some 
people from the Nizam’s territory who caUed 
themselves MnsalmAn Kolis. There are 
great numbers of Dekhani MusalmAns in the 
native amy, and serving as peons and police, 
and somem the revenue and other departmentsas 
clerks, but they seldom hold their own against 
the Hindus, for want of industiy, intelligence, 
and education. There are few English officers 
but would like to employ them more; only 
they cannot be- induced, as a rule, to fit them- 
^yes for employment. One exception to their 
laziness is the paper trade of Junnar, chiefly 
in the hands of Sunni MusalmAns; hut, take 
them all round, they are a hopeless people. 
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ARCHJBOLOGICAL EOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, late M.G.S. 
(Contmued from p. iG2.) 


IV.— Kdshis of Faraiumma, §*c. 

TBe small spaagle-like gold coins so fre¬ 
quently found througliout the South of India 
are called by the natives shdndr hash: I have 
twice known chatties containing some hundreds 
to have been ploughed up in the district of 
Koimbatur. In the Travankor country they are 
called rdshhy and along all the western coast 
the approaches to fords over large rivers which 
have been used for centuries are especially 
prolific of them. After heavy bursts of the 
monsoon, people often regularly resort to and 
minutely scrutinize the tracts leading to the 
fords. In Travankor the Hindus say that 
ParasurPima, when he had created Kemla, 
sowed it all over with gold rdslm, and buried 
the surplus in the cairns which occur spar¬ 
ingly on the Travankor mountains. On the 
higher ranges there are three of‘‘ ParPisurama's 
Cairns,” where the mountain-tribe, the Malla 
Arriyans,* still keep lamps burning. Stone 
circles are very rare; one, much dilapidated, was 
called rdshi hiU of Parasurama.” Holed 
Hstvaens abound along the western slopes and 
spurs of the Travankor Hills from Quilon to the 
Tinnevelli dishuct. Most of them have the round 
opening to the south, with a round stone put in 
it as a stopper, and another stone placed leaning 
against that, to keep it in its place. I have 
never heal’d of this armugement in the eastern 
and southern districts, or in Central India. 

Y .—Privileges of Servile Castes. 

It is well known that the servile castes in 
Southern India once held fer higher positions, 
and were indeed masters of the land on the ar¬ 
rival of the Brahmanical races. Many curious 
vestiges of their ancient power still survive in 
the shape of certain privileges, which are 
jealously cherished, and, their origin being for¬ 
gotten, are much misunderstood. These privi¬ 
leges are remarkable instances of survivals from 
an ^tinct order of society—^dows of long- 
departed supremacy, bearing witness to a |^riod 
when the present haughty high-caste races were 
suppliants before the ancestors of degraded 
classes whose touch is now regarded as poHutiou. 
At Melkotta, the chief seat of the followers 


of Ramanuja Acharya, and at the Brahmaii. 
temple at Bailur, the Hdlcjars or Pariyars have 
the rigbt of entering the temple on three days 
in the year, specially set apart for them. At 
the ball-games” at Dindigai, in the Maduril 
district, which have some resemblance to Span¬ 
ish buli-figlits, and are very solemn celebra¬ 
tions, the Kallar, or robber caste, can alone of¬ 
ficiate as priests and consult the presidingdeity. 
On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia 
of lordship and aiTOgance over the Brahmans. 
In the great festival of Siva at Trivalur, in 
Tanjor, the head man of the Pariyars is mounted 
on the elephant with the god, and carries Ms 
chauri. In Madras, at the annual festival ot 
the goddess of the Black Town, when a idll is 
tied round the neck of the idol i.ii the naine if ih 
entire cuMinunHj/^ a Tare jar is chosen to repre¬ 
sent the bridegroom. In Madras, too, the mercan¬ 
tile caste, and in Vijagapatam the Brahmans, had 
to go through the form of asking the consent of 
the lowest castes to their marriages, though the 
custom has now died out. 

In connection with this subject it may be worth 
while to rescue the following paragraph, which 
appeared in a I'ladras new'spaper of 1871. The 
heading indicates how little the able Editor, 
like most Englishmen in India, wotted of the 
real importance and interest involved in. such 
questions:— 

“ A verg important qiiestlm tuilred I 
The following printed notification has been 
forwarded to us:—It is hereby made known 
to Ihe Hindu Pandits, and all friends of the 
Hindu Sistras throughout Indk, that an import¬ 
ant question hg« been' rais^ as to whether the 
sheep-offering' in dbe Ylgana should be made 
by a Pot-maker or a 'Brahman. The SeHnr 
Hindu community declared that a Brihman 
should preside at the aerifies; hut Gurram 
Venhanna Sastriar, €.K1A-S.B,, cemtended &at 
a Pot-maker is the competeit person, acecird- 
ing to the Sastras, to deprive the mewi 
sheep 'of ito life, 'Wd hm wrilfeu »'VrfiiaWe 
wbvk enriHed 'Bmmitm 
-OTortening fte- a*gain«ito amd amliioirilto »d- 
,disi»i in of fte 'dtwhrine'liai a 


* « Malaa^Asirs,** or for^ liass ” oOled 
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man should kill llio sacred sheep, and maintain¬ 
ing the opposite doecrine that a Potter is the 
eligible party for performing the sacrifice. The 
Venerable tiriinat tknkarachaiya, S. A., A., S. 
N. S., A., S. A,, S. M. S. 8.,* the Chief Pontiff, 
held a Pandit Court at Knmbakonam, and care¬ 
fully analysed and examined the work written 
by Venkanna SAstri, and declared it to be a 
perfect success, and has upheld the doctrine 
that a Potter is eligible for performing the 
sacnfice; and in token of his approval granted 
a certificate named SiddhAnta Srimukam to 
enkanna tJAstri on the 17th March 1871 
The Dharma Sabha at Tanjor received Ven- 
k^na bastri with groat regard and veneration, 

Sank-r^T^' * 1 “^ i.s.sued by Srimat 

bankardchaiya by carrying it in procession alon^r 

^ mam streets of the Tanjor Fort, in great pom; 
_tballhononrs,andreadthe work V/pra Samitrl 

written by Venkanna Sastri, with 
great rejoicings, on the 24th March 1871 ’ ” 

The earnest gravity of this notification, as 
>reU as the events it records, testify to the 
mportance the native communify attached to 
of pS “^1 'i'' remarkable to find a court 

of Pandits and Braumans upholding a popular 
pnvilegeand deciding against their own Lder.f 
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VI.— Analogies. 

Similarities of thought and expression in 
widely-separated literatures and languages are 
not uufrequently curious and iuteresfeg. ^ 
couplet given in Ind. Ant, vol. 11. p. '347 

“ The mould in which Marn was formed is 
such that none other in the whole world ha« 
been immed m it. 

“Either that mould has been broken, or the 
artificer thereof hath forgotten how to so fashion 
another.” 

I We may be sure Byron had never heard of 
this when he ended his Monody on the Death of 
IL B, Sheridan with the lines 
“ Sighing that Nature formed but one such man 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.” ’ 

The expression “None but himself can be 
his parallel” has been censured as an illogical 
conceit; but Mr. Brown has pointed out in the 
old TeluguSumari- Saiaham, “He is comparable 
to himself alone, ” and the Rdmuyana uses the 
idea considerablj exaggerated:_ 

‘ The Heavens can only be likened unto the 
Heavens, 

And to Rama and Rfivana can Rama and 
Havana only be compared,” 






the narsipbr stone 

^ accompanying iilnstmtion is from a sketch left f • -u. ^ 

by Capt. J. S. F. Alacfcenzie, who found the Kanarese numerals turned 

^ne which it represents in the jungles 5 miles Tv ’^^ere 

from Narsipur, and no from Bangalnr. When by on two different boulders, 

De found It, be says “ the stone, or rather rock ^ were found.” 

just cropped out of the ground,” and he Tdt « + T f scratchings on a rock close to 
^ome stone-masons to cut off the inscribed pS +1 ^7 T i^ve an idea 

tmn; Wortnnately they partially dauT^ Wl! ^ 

tne ongmal,” as he =conld notsnpeLtiTS “““^^rfongs. The story with regard to 


3, but failed, 
?ht on the 
The figures 
them from 


A -rt , - JitJg^ara to 

ose a elgola is that the masons used them 
as a taffy. I doubt this. The present copy is 
fer too regular to be taken for ‘waddArs’ 
(.stone-masons’) accounts.” 

Possibly some of our readers may be able 
to give mfonnation that may help towards 
tmderstanding the intent of these symbols. 






—- - -o — *.^«v.aAu xjL iiuese symDOls. 

tli© l6tteis t-n At ~ ' --— —■ __ 
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STONE FROM NEAR NARSIPUR, NOW AT BANGALUR. 
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THE GOHELS 
In Ms Azotes on tim Bihhi Clin of Bajpuis, 
Major Watson remarks (anie, p. 71) tliat ‘ke is 
unable to say wbetber tbe G o b. e 1 s acquired tbe 
share they held in Ediedagadb from tlie D a - 
b b i s, or wbetber tbe D a b b i s conquered it in 
concert witb tbe Gobels.^- Tbe following 
legend, i»ld in KatMawad, s^eems to bear on tbis 
point, and may be given here :— 

Wben Tnfctodar, wMcb is near Eatlam, 
on tbe nortli-east of Gojarat, was ruled by a 
Cbabnvan prince, tbe .Gobe 1 s and Di- 
bbis were bis retainers; but tbe latter were 
favourites,* and tbe former disliked. Therefore 
tbe G o b e 1 s scbem^i to destroy tbe Raja and 
elevate bis bititber tO' tbe tbrone. TMs, how¬ 
ever, became known to the. Raja, who, dis^m- 
bling, invited both tbe G o b e 1 s and tbe D a - 
b b i s, to a pretended marriage-feast, at wbicb 
they were to dine in separate plaws— 

“ Dabbis left, and Gobels right.’’* 

Where tbe Gobels were to dine, tbe king 
<aiised a pit to be dug filled with lighted fire¬ 
wood, and as tbe Gobels came in they were 
cast into tbe fire, Tbe I) a b b i s who went to 
tbe feast came back, but tbe Gobels did not. 
^Two Gobe! brothers named Sejo and Tejo 
were at their lodging, and they asked their 
hajdm what conld be going on. He monnted a 
Umh : tree to look ronnd, and saw that tbe 
Gobels were being cast into tbe fire, and 
informed Ms cMefs.f Terrified at tbis, they 
fied with their followers, and were pursued 
by tbe Cbabnvanto Hbera, where, find¬ 
ing be could not lay bands on them, be turned 
teck.f Tbe bro&ers went to Wadbwin to 
tbe W a g b e 1 a Rlja», wbo gave tbem 
sions inPancbal Del a—^tbe a>nntry about 
S a y 14 , and Sejo G ob e 1 fonnded S e j ak - 
p n r. In those d&ys there was much jawfal 
there, and ibe Gobels were chained to watch 

•la the Eds MMd tios prow!) is feiig ^scoimted for:— 
Ei&ods mated fend befciwa tto BiWiis and 
sad wtoi &ey wax ir«i»aedl)f tl»y sfcepp^ 

m, tlie |>oc% far tbeia8d¥a^ aaid mpelled ttie 
gwrt <»»*. Heiwse ibe prowfe. 

t Bas s wx itffl. caBed Edmbdttm 

t Bam&v ibe foHowiag 

^Sejabji, l^lord of Kber aad dmfawer 
¥ ^ «aa^ d€»fcroyed H^ay Immm of fee Bifehia. 

M dw€l^ m Kber- Beadbarwidy aW tp 

AiuE£6jax, Ttft^l oRadagTtiteOTagrcedtQTO.Tfefl iJi.'M'fe. i 


AXD DABHIS. 

j the Kant Bbflls. At that time tbe K a - 
j this had not come out of P a w a r 
I D h a n d a 1 p n r is four Icos to tbe west of 

I Sejakpnr, and there Bbnndali Mai Gosai 

j lived; - Siddharaja’s motlier, Mainal 

I B e V 1 , was nnable to procure delivery, and was 
on her way to perish at some itrilM. She 
baited at A d a 1 n tank, wMcb is a Iws to tbe 
west of B b a n d a 1 p n r, and bearing of tbe 
fame of Dbnndali Mai she went to touch 
Ms feet, and be instructed her as to tbe means 
of attorning delivery. Thus Siddbaraja 
Jaysinba was bom there, and was c alle d., 
Siddbaraja because be was bom by tbe 
aid of tbe SiddliS/, When Siddbaraja grew 
up, be built a well there in respect for tbe place 
of Ms birth. H a n n m a n was tbe B b a w o ’ s 
IsM Bet’c, and therefore Dbnndali Mai 
H annm an was instolied there. Tbe Bb a - 
w o ’ s paglak were placed in a TOparate shrine, 
and Siddbaraja fonnded Bbnndalpnr, now 
Dbandaipnr, in honour of tbe B b a w o, and built 
a fort there. He also formed tbe A d iln Tallo at 
Ms birthplace. Dp to ibis tank wro the wnnfay ■ 
of tbe Wt gbelas, and beyond it w^fcwwd 
was tbeJnnagadhRa’s cwnntiy. Tbe M’s 
K n n w a r went ont on a tour with bis retanne 
and came to tbe Adaln TaMo, where be pitched. 
It was told to tbe Sejakpnr Gobel that some chief 
with Ms follower bad come to %bfc with Mm. 
He accordingly went ont to m^t Ms enemy, 
and in a combat, after killing several, tbe Go- 
b el seized tbe-KttMCir and some of Ms officers. 

; On afiCTwards finding wbo tbe Ktmmmr was, be 
; re^itod of wMrfi he bs^ done, saying that be 
bad fought with bkn in ignorance' of wbo be 
was. And it ww at hmt arrange that Ve j o 
GobeF s daughter sbonM begivaato tbeM^s 
Kukwar^ and tbe Gobels, giving btrge prwente 
as fh&mma»% took them toJnnigadb. To 

to dme, itttaitog to cat Mm to pew. But to© Bib hi to 
aaiightewiaMe^er: die was SeJ&ito qommi. Aware 
of a© mtailtoM of har famiif, toe vkkaom wife, yoMiuE 
bar ftl»nc 4 wmt im&s to Sejmkto hoi« Aei^e- 
die WdMmMlihertocy. N«tSay eaaa© tiia Bibhl* 
md Myitod ^ Wlto h© set forth h© oaM M* 

£»&tetoaiiatoMto«m of m dea^n: armingiiiGaseW 
^ all wh« Im arrived h& pereMved 

'H^Gohel, imwing Ms swcrf, advMiMd: 
to»^ hm ^^advw^tli©Bibbi& Tl»Goh@l 
Kfa coA the B ibhi xoA drfiiwiied Miw hinaabiEQir hig wiSio 

eajB& ^mitoGolieli^WtM*rn-a!i»raBdiraA 

awn., mto fateam bmds. WiQi tiiem topfc vsixiaas. 

ha^ gooa%^ m ^ year Uflg (aj,. 1045) 8 ei al 

wnrod w Soratli.—Conf. H. n.aaa 
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titeGohel ilie Bagave Lati mfcli 125 vil¬ 
lages. Sejo lived at Sej akpar, and Ve jo 
abode at L ati, and iis descendants are stiH to 
be found there and atPalitana. 

S e j 0 ’ 8 son was Ban Go he 1 , who fonnded 
RSnpnr, S. 1201 (i-d. 1144 ), and made it a 
rojalseat. At that time there wereM er Kol is 
at Dhandhnka, who were powerfdl. Ban 
Gohel, in order to preserve fidentMiip with 
than, roamed the daughter of their chief H h a n 
M e r. Her son obtained the village of Ehas and 
became the ancestor of the K ha sia Kolis. 
At that time B bhal Walo reigned at Wali 
Md Taidja. He oppressed the Brahmans 
in his provinces and committed Brahmahatyi. 
The Brahmans retired to Dhandhnka, 


where D h a n M e r received them and presented 
them with djivM. Then Dhanlfer with 5000 

men, aided by R 4 n j i with 2000, went gainst 
EbhalWalo and slew him. Ebhal wor¬ 
shipped the snn, and seated himself every 
morning for four hours after sunrise in devo¬ 
tion to Snraj and telling his beads. While 
so engaged he was attacked, and, refusing fo 
leave his devotions, was slain. The Her gave 
Ranjihis son-in-law Wala and TaU%, 
.andRanji removed his capital to WalU and 
ruled there. 

Of his race, several generations later, was 
Banji the younger, who ruled at R 4 npnr. 
Having slain a MnsalmAu the Pddishah’s armj 
came and put Mm to deaths 


mutMih OF TBE SHRIFE OF SRI SAPTA-KOTISYARA. 

BY J. GEBSON DA CUNHA, M-E-C.B., &c., BOMBAY. 


The shrine of Sapta-Kotisvara is sitnated in 
the village of Hew Harvem or Haroa, in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa. 

According to the Sahyddri Ehanda of the 
Sianda Purana, this shrine was fonnded in time 
immemorial by the Sapta-Bishis, or sevmi sages. 
It is said that while the Sapta-Bishis were 
engaged in their devotions in the Eas^tala, 
a subterranean region, they were suddenly in¬ 
terrupted ly a great serpent, which compelled 
them to come to the hanks ofthe Pancha- 
GangH, or five rivor^ to pr^ Mahes- 

vara. This took place in the month of Sr4- 

(Ang.-^ept.). Hew 
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worshipped the Linga for sevm karors of years, 
when the deity, h%hly flattered by their conti¬ 
nual woTsh^, appeared to them in person as 
Siva, and inquired what it would please them 
toaskfoomhim. The sages repKed that thw 
would onty like him to remain rfways with 
th^ that whenever any misfortune should 
b^ them and they shonH have recourse to 
Mm lie woisld 


condesoend to appear. 


retired to the fefie of Harvem, and uis- 
appeared. Since that time they named it S ap- 


va 

dis. 


takoti8vara,orSaptanatha, “thelord 

of the seven sages. 

Both the Sanskrit and Zanarese inscriptions i 
found in Goa and Belgam, relating to the 
Eadamha kings of Goa, make mention of 
theirhei ng the fevonred devotees of this S a p t a- 
Kotisvara. 

Some old coins were lately found in the old dty 
of Goa, hearing the name of Jayakesi as, by 
the fevour of Sri Saptakotisa, being the Mita- 
gonist of MaJavarma.* 

This temple has been unfortunately the vic¬ 
tim of the proselytizing ardour of both the 
Muhammadan and Christian rulers in Goa. 

The first Muhammadan invader of the 
Dek^ was Ala-nd-din; the second, Khiiji 
Sulifoi. Pirishtah states, that Ala-ud-din’s 
general, hy name Malik Kafbr, aRer having 
execttt^ the EAja of Deoga^ now caUed 
Hanlatabad, laid waste the countries of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Kanarli in the year 1312 a.d. 

It was about this time that the Muhammad¬ 
ans, settled in Goa under one Malik Tnbliga, 
puUeddown the temple of Sapta-Kotis- 
vara. Soon after, however, it was restored 
*9 y a Mi dha V a, a very distin- 
pished scholar and statesman, and prizEie min- 
ister to Harihaia, Baja of Vidyanagar or 
Vijayanagar, who reigned fivm 1367 to 1391 . 

It was he, also, who conquered'Goa &am tiie 

“M^^^fwnriTTnrfliidftiTifT, 


* See Ind. Ant, Td. L p. S 20 .’—£d. 
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Scarcely Iialf a ceatary liad passed after 
the Portuguese obtained dominion in Goa when, 
in their indomitable zeal for christianizing the 
country, even the poor temple of Sapta- 
K o t i 8 ¥ a r a suffered in the general destruction 
of the Hindu temples. The first Bishop from 
Portugal, by name D. Joa5 K^unes de Barreto, 
of the order of the Jesuits, went himself to the 
island of Divar and pulled down, stone by 
stone, the unfortunate building of the seyen 
^^es. 

While the Christian missionaries were en¬ 
gaged in demolishing the walls of the temple, the 
Sarasvata Brahmans, who were the guardians 
of the temple, left it to the care of the mis¬ 
sionaries and fied away to the neighbouring 
Tillage on the mainland with the Linga, and 
established themselves there in the place called 
Hew Harva. It is a popular tradition that 
the great Sivaji, founder of the Maratha em¬ 
pire, finding that the new temple was unworthy 
of the great deity, enlai^ed and embellished it 
at his own expense, though it cannot lay any 
claim to greatness, nor has it any pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

Of the old temple there scarcely remains a 
vestige now, though the place is still known by 
the name of Old H a r v e m. ! 

In the new temple itself there is only a 1 


'■ polished stone Linga about two feet high and 
' sixteen inches in circumference. The temple 
is opposite to Old Harvem, on Hie Imnks 
of the Panc'ha-Ganga, which tak^ its 
rise from the S a h y a d r i mouniains, and join- 
ing in its course with the river Gomati, 
now ^called Mandovi, Mis .into the Bay of 
A go a da. 

The shnne of Sapta-Ko:|isvara is 
considered Brahmanical, for, from the fii^t, 
the owners connected with its managemmit 
belonged to the class of Sarasvata Brihmans, 
commonly known m Shenvis in this city, who 
have held the hei^itary |K>st down to our times. 

At present it is one of the principal places of 
popular worship. A great Mr, or firtha, is held 
annually, on G o k u 1 A s t a m i, the eighth day 
of the full moon of the lunar month of Sravana, 
in honour of Sri Krahia, when pilgrims frem 
very distaut parts of the country assemble to 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Pancha- 
Ganga, which is supposed on that day to 
wash away their sins. 

The Brahmans of Goa believe that, on that day, 
the Bilva or B^l (JSgle wmrmdos), a plant con- 
semated to Siva, suddenly rises in abundance 
from the bottom of the river, above the level of 
the water, mingled with rice and many firagrant 
substances. 


. THE EOEAGARS. 

BY TJLLAL EAGHATENBEA EAO. 

From a Leeiure delivered'to ike Mangalur Litemry Society, 


The illegitimate children of a high-caste 'woman 
and a SMra were denied admittance into the 
caste to which their mother belonged. To make 
their Me more awful, they were subsequently ex¬ 
cluded from the country, and ordered to take their 
abode in remote comers, or places never visited by 
men of high order. They were then called G h a n - 
d4ias, and now go by the nameofKoragars. 
Another reason for their being thus banished 
is that they live upon flesh, which is repugnant to 
Brahmans, unless hallowed by some form or 
ceremony, such as Yajnas or the like. Their feed¬ 
ing upon the flesh of cows, the object of veneration 
ami worship among the BrMmmns, made-their 
case stiH wore©. But this plausible hypoth«s 
fells to the ground when we cx)n 5 id®p that the 
Brihmaas do nc^ pursue the ^me fxilicy with 
to thebther b^-e®tos^ whom they reject 
almcM with idolatry. The real rmsou for the 
banishinm^ we imy fairly cemdude, is 


that in the old days of Brahmanical de8|K>fcism 
** might was right,” and hence the poor Koragars 
were driven away to l»c»ine denizens of Jungles 
or hills. 

The mania of caste suprmnacy is not confined to a 
few, but is found among all classes of Hindus, and 
the Eoragar is not exempt from it. Within his own 
circle he has three divisions. A Horagar of cm© 
division claims prec^encse over the othera. Some 
of these, adM AndeEoragars, ared^mibed 
as having a pot suspended from their neck. !Hiis 
class, which is the lowwt, is rarely seen since the 
^tobBshmaat of the British rule in ira-n.Ad.tt They 
were considered so unholy that they were nc^ al' 
lowed to spit on the public way, and coiisa|umit!y 
,the pot was worn for this purposa Eoragws 
of the saxmd desedptiem are 'wBed T a s t r a 
Koragars, and the appellation l»s, reference to' 
their wwaing el'Othes snA m were used to shroud 
a dead lK>dy, and given to in Hie shape of 
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cbwrity, tlie nse of a new clotli being, however, 
prohibited them. The Koragars of the last class 
are such as we generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes; they are called Sappn Koragars. 

That great code of M a n ii, held by the Hindus 
as a sacred book, prohibits them from coming 
down to towns or villages except in the daytime, 
and then, too, having obtained a license from the 
state; it enjoins them to wear only iron jewels as 
omaments, and use but broken earthen vessels; 
they cannot live in a house of mud, but in a hut of 
leaves, which is in their language called lioppii. 

They were divided, it is said, into ive tribes; 
of these, two do not now exist even in name. The 
highest of the tribe is Bangaranna, a Koragar 
of which tribe is looked upon as superior in the 
social scale, and is consulted by the other classes 
on every occasion, either of marriage or other rites. 
Knmaranna and Mungaranna are the two 
other tribes. The Koragar of the higher class is, 
however, in no wise prevented from marrying a 
girl of the lower tribe. 

AKoragar generally selects a woman younger 
than himself as his wife. Sunday is held an 
auspicious day for marriages. The ceremony is 
performed at the bridegroom^s house, and he bears 
the expenses. An elderly man usually presides 
on this occasion. The bridegroom and the bride 
are to take a cold-water l»th; and on a mat spread : 
by the president, both are seated with a handful j 
of ^ placed before, them. The blessings of the 
sun are invoked, and the president of the ceremony 
takes in his hand a few grains and sprinkles them 
over the hmd of the bridal c»uple. This is fol¬ 
lowed by the others present, first by the men and 
th«a by the wcwiem When it is gone through, 
the bridgroom is r«|iiired to make wedding; 
pramte to the bride, which mnsisfc of two silver 
pieces. Six dinnera are to be given by the bride- 
gfmtR^ wb.en every Komgar rivals his neighbour 
in mting and drinking., 

It is an undecided question as to the law that 
governs them, Le,, either theAliyaSanfcan&m 
law or Makkala S&atanam law, simply he- 
cause the decmsed leaves behind him no goods 
or chattels so as ti» agitate this important question, 
and his heir, either the nephew or the son, has to 
sucroed to a bare heppn. Bat it may be right!v 
surmised that the majority of tiiem are governed 
by the Aliya Santaiiam law, whereby the 
higher grades of i t d r a s are ruleiL 
The following are the ceremonies observed at 
fauerak. When a Koragar dies, as a matter of 
iimple duty, reference is made to his knaiord. and 
wito hh permission the deceased is buried* in a 
piace consacrutM for the purpose, and in his honour 
four balls of rke are m«ie md on the graTc. 


which must be done within twelve months from 
the date of his death. 

Koragars were, it is said, originally worshippers 
of the sun. and they are still called after the names 
of the days of the week—as Aita,Toma,An. 
gara, G-u r va, Tany a, and T uk r a. 

They hare no separate temple for their god- 
but a place beneath a kdsarkanatvee is consecrated 
for the worship of their deity, which is exclusively 
their own, and is called kata. Worship in honour 
of this deity is usually performed in the months of 
May, July, or October. Two plantain leaves are 
placed on the spot with a heap of boiled rice mixed 
with turmeric. As is usual in every ceremony 
observed by a Koragar, the senior in age takes 
the lead and prays to the deity to accept the of¬ 
fering and be satisfied. But now they have, by 
following the example of Bants andSftdras, 
since changed their original object of worship for 
Bhuts. 

Tnough now despised by the higher classes and 
excluded from every society, the Koragars had 
their own day. The following tradition gives ns a 
very faint idea of their rule:— 

About 900 years or more b.c. (but we must not 
he too particular about dates) the Ha has hi 
brought an army from Anantapur, consisting 
of the Birar,Mundal, Kar mar a , Maila, 
Holeya, Ande Koraga; with these troops, 
whom the l^med Dr. Buchanan calls savages, the 
Hafaashimarchrf against An gar aTarma, 
fhesonofVira Varma. They first came to’ 
Bar k nr, and from thence proceeded to Man- 
gal nr, where they were attacked by small-pox 
and greatly-troubled by ants. They went to the 
southward ofHanJe^var. There the H a b a- 
s h i established his capital, and put his nephew 
SiddaBair u on the throne in lieu ofVira 
Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and 
then both he and the Habashi died, owmg 
to the enchantments used by Yira Yar ma, 
who went toBanawasiinSonda for that 
very purpose. After their death YiraYarma 
returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the 
jangles, where they were pursued to such extre¬ 
mities that they consented to become slaves and 
serve under the former landlords. The K a r m a r a 
was sc-.t to watch the crops and cattle belonging 
to the yillap. The headmen who had been ap¬ 
pointed by the Habashi to the moat responsible 
posts under his nephew’s government were taken 
naked to the seashore in order to be hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered 
thel^ves of the Xehki and made ,a small 
covering for themselves. Thereupon thteir condup- 
tors took pity on them, and let them go, sin<» 
wliieli tkej fiavc, it is said, contoaiicd to wwx 
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€tiier covering than the toves of the said tree. 
Here the tradition ends. Tery likely it is that the 
HabasH and Ms successors ruled cnieiij, and ever 
since, the Hindus, destitute of mercy towards, and 
eager to revenge themselves upon, a fallen victim, 
have kept the Koragars nnder very rigid surveii- 
lance. 

The dress of the Koragar does not greatly differ 
from that which the lower classes, such as the B il¬ 
ia w ar s, make use of daring their daily labour. 
The only point of difference is that the poverty of 
the Koragar does not allow him to replace the 
narrow piece of threadbare cloth, little better 
than a rag, by a more decent suit of clothes on 
festive occasions even; while the other classes 
invariably reserve some sort of finery for gala-days. 
The dress of the females, however, is very peculiar. 
While the males gird a piece of cloth round their 
loins, the females cover their waist with leaves of 
the forest interwoven together. The custom of 
this nudity is attributed to different reasons; and 
another tradition among the upper classes is hardly 
worthy of belief. Whatever the merit of the story 
be, it is sufficient to show ns the extent of the 
despotism of the upper class. At the time when 
the Koragars reignrf, one of these blsmk-legged” 
(tMs is usually the expression by which they are 
referred to during the night) demanded a girl of 
high birth in maniage. Being enraged at this, 
the npper class of people withheld, after the 
overthrow of the Koragar empire, every kind of 
dress &om Koragar women, who, to protect them* 
selves from disgrace, have had recourse since to 
the leaves of the forest, conceiving in the mean 
time that God has decreed them this kind of 
covering. It is no wonder that tHs is the dress 
of Koragara, for we see that the other aboiigiiiai 
tribes, as savage as the Koragars, are content with 
similar dress. On the east of the Chanda District 
the men wear no-covering for their haidorfor 
the upper part of their Bodi«, and constMitiy 
gO'id>out with a Imttle-axe in their hands.' The 
women deck themselves with 30 or 40 strings of 
beads, to wMeh some add a necklace of pendant 
beHs. Bangles of zinc adorn their wrists; and a 
chain of the same metal is suspended Sum the hair 
and atfechai to a large boss stuck in the »r. Bat 
the gimtest peculiarity conneetai with their 
costume is the practice, which prevails in the 
remote districsts, of the women weaiing no elofehes 
at al; inst^d of which they festen, with a string 
passing round their waists, a hunch of leafy twigs 
to mwer them before and behind- They are known 
by thename of Medians Mid are perfectly sairage. 
In Busi»r they Me called Jh or ias. IMs custom 
wm obwrv'^ by Mr. Samuells to must ^so in 
Oris». Inhhsi^cteontheminiffie 


i Jouriml (Yoi XXY. |Mge 295'i, Mr. Samnells states 
i the son-ewhat interesting fact that the pmctice is 
I traced up to the conimand of one of their deities 
I when reproving the women for their pride. A 
I Bimilar custom is said to obtain among the C h e n - 
I chawas, that iiiliabifc the jungles betw^n the 
{ M a d i a n s and Masuliimtam. 
j Xo proof is wanting to show how slavery prevaO- 
j ed ere the British took possession of Hindustan 
i and spread education. Xow, wMle Eberty shines 
I tliroiighout the world, slavery still lurks in those 
I dark comers where the mys of edacitioa have yet 
to penetrate; the Koragars and H o 1 e y a s arc 
victims to this vestige of pisfe despotism. The cere¬ 
mony of buying » slave needs a Ittle explanation. 
The destined slave is washed and anointei with oil, 
and new clothes are given Mm. The master takes 
a hiiihi or plate, poars some water into it, and drop-^ 
in a piece of gold. The slave drinks the water, 
and takes some earth from his future iiiaster‘'s 
estate and throws it on such a spot as lie chooses 
for liis use, which is then given over to him, with 
the trees thereon. 

Although these slaves are in a degraded condi¬ 
tion, yet they by no means appear to te dej^ted 
OP uahappy. A male slave gets three himis of 
paddy or a Jmmi and » half (pa&M ier) of idee 
daily, besides a bumI quantity of »lt. The female 
slave gets two Imuw of |widy or on© hmui of rmc, 
and if they be man and wife they may «sily sell 
a portion of their ric» and prewure oilier necessaries. 
They are also allowed one cloth each every yair, 
and besides, when tranfiferred from one master to 
another, they get a cocoanut, a jack-tree, and a 
spot in which they can sow f or -J Viiiim of paddy. 
The greater number of slaves belong to the Aliya 
Santanam emstes, and among these people a male 
slave is sold for three Bhaudri pagodas, and a female 
slave for five pagodM; whereas the few slaves who 
foHowtheMakfcala S aniaaamcuatom fetch 
five Bhaudii &p the man, and only three 

f»g«l^ far the womm. This is bemuse fclie 
children of the latter ^ to the husl]*ad% mafiter, 
wMle those of the Aliya S&ntauamslavm go 
to the mother’s master, who also hm the Iwnefit of 
the hust»nd’s Mrvices. He has, however, to |my 
the expenses of their nuariage, which anmunfe to » 
l»goda and a h^; and in Ike manner Hie nmsteir 
of the Makkala San tan am slave payi two 
for his marriage, and gets possession of 
the female slave and her childrm. The tuaste- 
has the |K)wer of hiring out Ms slaves, for whoro 
servims he receives annually one mmm of rkse. 
They wre alsc» morfcga^d for fchrm or four i^odas. 

The Koragars have no fixed feasts exclusively eff 
their own, but for a long time they have goMradly 
Iwn obMrving those of the Hjndus. Of them, 
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two ,a.re important. One is Gokalaslifeami, or tlie 
birthday of Krishna, and the other is Chaati; 
the latter is of greater moment than the ibnner. 
The one carries with it mere signs of fasting, and 
looks more a gala-day than one set apart for any 
religious performance, while the other seems to be 
a holy-day of abstinence and temperance. On the 
Ashtami” some cakes of «nd (black gram) are 
EDwle in addition to the usual dainties. The 
eerrices of Bimchns are called in aid.' The master 
of the koppu inrttes his relatiyes and friends. 
A regular f«i.st commences, when the master takes 
the lead and enjoys the company of his guests 
by seating himself in their midst. They are 
made to sit on the floor cross-legged, with a little 
space intervening Iwfcween every guest, who ptys 
strict regard to ail the rales of rank and decency. 
To keep up the distinction of sexes, the femAies are 
8 «ied in an opposite row. The hc®fe calls npon 
some of Ms inmates or fiiends to serve on the 
ociasion. How come curries, followed by rice and 
c^es as the mMis of the master permit. The 
butler Kora^r serves oat to the company the 
foM mmnfc for the taaqaet, while the guests 
mt it heartfly. If one of them let rice Mi 
on his neighbour’s pkte, the whole comiwny 
cmse siting. The offender is at once brought 
to the Imf charged with having spoiled the dinner. 
He is trial and senten^d to pay a fine that may 
wer ihe esq^nse csf anirtlmr l»iiqu^. In eai^ 
cff i^®s.tBKioe fei the aathcauMi^ -of thia tribimM, 
he is excommunicated, and abandoned by his wife. 


cMliren, and al his rdativw, Ho <me dare touch 
OF si^k to Mm. of poverty of course 

rec^ves a Mud cxMEider^icm, Tim offender is 
mA to pay a snua sum cff mcm^ in the shape 
cff a fine, wliioli is uBuiffiy paM for Mm by a weH- 
‘ as Ms Insmaniy and compassion 

' crown llie a great quantity M 
j into the midst cff &e ccmipaiiy, 
A smMI piece of dry aroia-leaf sewed together 
mwem riie hod of the Eor^ar wid*fonns for Mm 
m hat. T3iffl hat he ui^ few a cap, which wll 
|mnl% c£ Hquor. A suffirifflit 
is pemr^ in 13 ^ and i^ in the 
, finds, itewmy tofee i 
« to 





Ater ' 
il»rs' ^ m join in a 



to' 


about. The sup- 
€»iteaM,wish 
«direto«^ tolimr 
Totumto toe 

fitim l««u»are to¬ 


on the day prerious, flesh or drink is not allowed. 
The next morning before sunrise a mrgin washes 
and smears with cowdung a part of the house. 
The place having been thus hallowed, a fresh basket, 
specially meant for the occasion, is placed on the 
spot. It contains a handfnl of beaten rice, two 
plantains, and two pieces of sugarcane. Th6 basket 
is then said to contain the god of the day, whom 
the sugarcane represents. The spot is very holy, 
and cannot be approached by men or women. A 
c ommon belief that the prayers made by a virgin are 
duly responded to on account of her virgin purity 
does not admit of toe worship being conduct^ by 
any one else. The girl adorns toe basket with the 
flowers collected from the forest, and prays the god 
to pour Ms choicest blessings on the inmates of 
the house al toe year round. The prayer conclude 
toe worsMp, and the worsMp concludes the feast, 
and toe Koragar abstains the whole day from 
work. 

A few words on the ceremonies observed on the 
birth of a child by toe Koragars. After a cMld is 
bom, toe mother is unclean, and cannot be touch¬ 
ed or apprcmched. The inmates take leave of their 
for five nights, and depend on the hospital¬ 
ity of their friends—placing the confined woman 
under the sole charge of a nurse or midwife. On 
the sixth night the master of the hoppu calls his 
neighbours, who will hardly refuse to oblige him 
with their presence. The confined woman and the 
child are given a tepid bath, which makes them 
pure. Members of ^ch house bring with them a ser 
of rice, half a ser of cocoanut-oil, and a cocoanut. 
The woman, with the baby on her lap, is seated on 
a mat—her neighbours’ presents before her to a flat 

basket. The senior man present consults with Ms 

.ixmnades as to wh^ name will best suit the ■ 
child, which is ^cMled Toma, Tnkra, orTa- ■ 
mja,as fencydelates.A Black string totom 
lied round the waist of the baby. The riee^ wMch 
<X)mes in heaps from the neighbours, is used Mr 
dinner on the occasion, and the cocoanuts are split 
into two pieces, the nnder-|mrl of each being given 
to the mother of the cMld, and the other part to 
the owner. This custom is followed if the child 
be a boy. In case it be a girl, the ewner recrives 
.toring tha^ remainder for the' 
motoer. The neighlKHirs eat toe part of the nut 

thus ra»ved <M the ^pot.' 

A custcan generaJfy obtains amemg the Tlmdufg * 
of the higher order, of putting their children into 
the hands of a Koraga woman, who may for bre- 
viiy’sfflfcebeeadleda Korat i. A Hindu woman, 
M k g^ieraly to© cMe with motoers, is greatly 
uwrfeifi^ and eventually tuims’extrmnely menrose^ 

attl»her,jto3ldi^ ghedo^not. 

life® » Mlow thorn to go through the ceremony 
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of fidMmkarma with little topes ttat they will I over altogether. It is a common belief tliat tU 
snrdve her. But in case where one outlives tlie j Koragars have a peculiar dialect generally spohea 
age ofitspredecessors^she summons a Ko rati, by them at tlieir hojqms. Bat the onlnipotent 
to whom a quantity of oil and rice and a few copper I Mammoii himself, as "the Brahmans would have it. 
pieces are given. The mother brings the child, cannot tempt a Koragar to tell anything on this 
and transfers it to the care and the protection of , important subject. He may be induced to give 
the H o ra t i fora while. The latter receives it into an account of liis feasts, his god, and Ms family, 

her hands, incomes its foster-mother, and adorns ^ but a word about his dialect will frighten Mm out 
with some iron bracelets which she brings of his wits. At that moment alone he will become 

mth her. She names the child asKorapulu : impolite and unmannerly. He thinks Ms dklecfc 
if femMe, or Ko raga if male—these names being is a shield in his hand* and cmnot be part®! with^ 
changeable at the marriage of the girl or at the and therefore keeps it as a sacred sajrel. Bat 

npana^miam of the boy. She returns it to the good words and kind treatment tan do something, 

parents, prophesying that the child will live long. ' A few of the words,* that have been gathered with 
This IS the last and most ignoble ceremony resort- great difficulty, resemble those of the E e i k a d i 
ed to by the credulous mother, who believes that and Haikande Gondi tribes in Eigpur. 
the child has received a fresh lease of life, and tliat Wisli a bMck ffice, forehmd. of m^cMierate sae, 
she has little to fear—although in many cases it : and strong body, all bes|»*king contentment, the 
turns out that the cold hand of dmth never hesi- ; Koragaris separated from the rest'of mankind 
tates to carry it away. There are, however, some —alien in dress, in manners, customs, and dialect, 
cases, hut they are very few, where the wishes of ' Uneducated and illiterate as he is, in Ms circle 
a^ mother have been fully realized, as they ima- } virtue thrives as in her proper soil. Eying* 
gine, by tMs process. stealing, adultery, and other social evils he knows 

Another reremony of equal importance has been not. He has never appeared in a court of justice 
in vogue in this part of the country—a ceremony as a defendant in a suit. He drinks toddy, it 
usually observed when a man is dangerously ill, is true, and the practice, I believe, he must have 
or Ms^fortunes are at a low ebb. He gets a large acquired from Ms infcer«)urse with the higher 
quantity of jmjUi oil iu au earthm vessel, which class of SMras. He eats flesh; on what else 
receives similar Mud of worsMp m that of Ms shall he live while we have deniai him, every 
family idol. He sees his likeness reflected in the means of subsistence ? While every nation, eveiy 
oil,, ^d puts in it a hair of his tuft and a nail from society, nay,every individiialjis striving for honours 
Ms toe. The oil is then charitably doled out to and improvement, the Horagar, bom asaskve, is 
the Koragars, when the Hindu thinks that the richly content with Ms ignorance, with his 
offend^ deities have been propitiated, or the evil and with his squalid poverty. Ambition finds in 
constellations averted. Thus the Koragar feasts him no place; he eats but the rotten flesh of the 
through the superstition of Ms brother of the d«id cattle; he clothes himself but with rags, which 
upper class. are to Mm what the most costly raiment is to us. 

Though^ it would be bold presumption in one Persuade him to change Ms clothing; lecture him 
with little philologies attainments to spmfc on a on his nakedness; and he will ran away or say “ I 
dialect, the subjefit is too importont to be pasMd well off with my |K>verty.’’ 

ON THE REGISTEATION OF DEEDS IN BKNGAIi BY KAZIS. 

(JVofw Export cwi the Admmistratkm of the EegmimUm m Bmgmifmr 18 ^-^) 

In Bengal, as elsewhere under Muhamxnadan duced ittelf into the marts of justire; tbf , g wiliayp- 
rale, the Khm exercised very considerable powera. pear from a review of the diffarent o&ers M jas- 
The piacre wMch they- held in the administration is tice instituted ia thes» provinres; wMch, however 
pretty clmrly shown in the following extract from unwiling we are to aagross your time with such 
a letter addres^d to the Ootmcil at Port WiBiani detMis, we deom necessary on this ctomi-mii, la 
by the Oommittre of Circuity dat^ proof of the above assertions* «»d in JiisMi»t»n 

August Ibfch, 1772:— of the r^ulatimis whtoh we have WMBaaiddl :— 

** The general principle of MI di^potic govern- “ I#f.— NMm, m Supreme ^W^strate, pre- 
ments, that every d^yee of power shMl be simple sid« |»rwn»liy in the triMs of and 

and undivided, seems necessarily to have intro- holds a ««irt every Sunday, calM the Bo«Ailkt. 

♦Cmry= Bice= m. CX»aehere = 

Cn}^ C3S. ^ 
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®*2ii4—^The Diwin is tlie supposed Magistrate 
for the decision of sncli causes as relate to real 
estates or property in land, but seldom exercises 
this authority in person. 

3ri.--The Diirog*^h Adi!at-al AalKi is properly 
the deputy of the Kazim; he is the judge of all 
matters of property, excepting claims of land and 
inheritance. He also takes cognizance of quarrels, 
frays, and abusive names. 

« 411 ,,—Tiie Dirogili Adalat Diwini, or deputy 
of the Biviii, is the judge of the property in land. 

—The Fauzdir is the officer of the police, 
the Judge of all crimes not capital; the proofs of 
these last are taken before him, and reported to the 
NAiim for his judgment and sentence .upon them. 

*'* 6f Jl■.-~The Qizi is the judge of all claims of 
mheritance or succession; he also performs the 
©eremonies of w^dings, circumcision, and fune¬ 
rals. 

** MoMesib has co-gnizance of drunk¬ 

enness, and of the vending of spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs, and the examination of 
false weights and measures. 

** ^1.-—MaM is the expouncfer of the law. 
file Qla is assfetad by the Mafti' and Mohtesib in 
Ms <»uTfc: after hmring the |»rties and evidences, 
the Mafti writ« the /alw«, or the law applicable 
to the cw© in. question.,. mA the Qizi pronoiinces 
Jttdgwent ao»rdinglj.:, .If either the Qizi or .Moh¬ 
tesib iimpprove rf the/alTO., the cause is refe.iT.ed 
to the Maziin., who.^ siiiii..moiis the Eflm, or general 
aasembly, consisting of the Qiri, Mohtesib, 
Birc^^hs of Ihe Adih^, the Maulvis, and 
the iM-med in the law, to meet and decide upon it. 
Ihar decisim is ' ' 

i are 

iai.v'e no !»uthority, hut causes pf ■ 

. to them for 'decision by 


* —^The Kotril is the pwM offi»r of the 
dqiMadent cm the FanJ^ri 

* Frcm this list it wll appmr that there are 


(t^ Kaaim^ hcl^ only m^e arMtmtors hy 
refer«i« firow the c^hcr cxpirts), and cme for the 
|ioa» and^ crimma aattera, the wilhwity of the 
MoMwih i» iheMter being'lc» cmiarf to he 

m m e»»pgoa. Yet, m all defective 

.. . . . ..* , , - , 



subjects, or their power gradually becomes weak 
and obsolete, through their own abuses .and the 
usurpations of influence. For many y^rs past 
the Darogahs of the Adalat-al Aalea and of the 
Diwani have been co.iisidered as judges of the 
same causes, whether of r^l or personal property, 
and the parties, have made their application as 
chance, caprice, interest, or the superior weight 
and authority of either directed their choice. At 
present, from obvious causes, the. Diwini Adllat 
is in effect the only tribunal, the Adllat-al Aalea., 
or the Court of the- Nazim, existing .only in name. 

“ It must, however, be remarked, in exception 
to the above assertions, that the Faujdiri being a 
single judioiture, and the objects of it cl^riy 
defined, it is seldom known, but in time of anarchy, 
to encroach on the civil power, or lose much of it.s 
own authority ;,this, however, is much the case at 
present. 

“ The court in which the Qazi presides seems to 
be formed on wiser maxims, and even on more 
enlarged idCTB of, justice and civil liberty, .than 
are common to the despotic notions of.Indian 
Governments. 

They must be unanimous .in their judgment, 
or the case is referre'.d in course to the .general 
assembly;., but the intention of this reference is 
defeated by the importance which is .given to it, 
and. the insurmountable d.ifficnl.ties attending the 
use of it; fewcmses of • disputed inheritan« will 
happen in w.M'eh...the opinions of three, independent 
Judges s^hal found to 'Concur. Thero is therefore 
a nwessity either that one shall ovemile the other 
two, which destroys the purpose of their appiint- 
mait, or that dMly appmlg must be made to the 
NArim, and Ms warrant issued to summon all 
learned in the law, from their hom^ their stndies, 
and necessary occupations, to form a tumultuons 
assemMy tO' hmr md give judgment upon them. 
The consequence is that the general assembly is' 
rarolyh^Mii €ailj;OTt cM3cmsions which acquire 
their liii|»rtaia« from that of the parties, rather 
than from the nicely of the case itself. The 
therefore either advises with his cotteagues in his 
own particular court, and gives judgment accord¬ 
ing to Ms own opinion, or, more frequency, 
dwides without their assislanoe or presence. 

* Another grmt and c»pM defect in these courts 
is til© want of a substitute or subordinate juris- 
diction for the distnbnfcion of justice in such j^rfcg 
of the proviii» m lie out of their reach, whmh in 



city d Mn rehid ihidr 


is not uni- 


sina it m feme that the Courts of AdA* 
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M are open. to the complaints of all men; yet 
it is only the rich or the vagabond part of the 
people who mn afford to travel so far for justice; 
and if the indastrious labourers are called from the 

furthest part of the province to answer their com¬ 

plaints, and await the tedious process of the courts 
to which they are thus made amenable, the con- 
sequencjes in many cases will be more ruinous and 
oppressive fehan an arbitrary dmsion could be, 

if passed gainst them without any law or process 

whatever. 

“This defect is not, however, left absolutely with¬ 
out a remedy, the zamindirs, farmers, shikdars, 
and other officers of the revenue assuming that 
power for which no provision is made by the laws 
of the land,, but which, in whatever manner it is 
exercised, is preferable to a total anarchy. It will, 
however, be obvious that the judicial authority 
lod^d iu the hands of men who gain their livelihood 
by the profits on the collections of the -revenue 
must unavoidably be converted to sources of 
private emolument; and in effect the greatest 
oppressions of the inhabitants owe their origin to 
this necessary evil. The Q4zi has also his sub¬ 
stitutes in Che districsts; but their legal powers are 
too limited to be of general use, and the powers 
which they assume being warranted by no lawful 
commission, but defending on their own pl»sure 
or the ability of the people to cxjnt^t them, is also 
an oppression.’* 

** The Qaads seem to have b^n also empowered 
to decree alimony or maintenance and to supervise 
the administmtion of trust property. Moreover, 
they prefmred and attested deeds of all kinds,* and 
had apparently some jurisdiction in what we should, 
call criminal cases. The books prescribe for use 
in their offices were six in number. The firat five 
had no wnnection with the subject of this reports 
In the sixth, c»pies were kept of all deeds pre^mr&d 
or attested bj them. 

2. How far up to 17^ the Mufas^ <^as h^ 
retted their profw |fiaoe in the admmistratioii 
it is difficult to say. The state of the case pro- 
foablj differ^ very much in various parts of the 
country. Writing in November 3rd of that year 
to Court of Birwtore, the President and 
Council of Fort WilFmm say that '‘the r^ukr 
cour» of justaoe was everywhm^ suspendei; but 
every man exeraaed it who had the powmr of com- 
peHing othera to submit to Hs dwasimi.** f There- 
is IMehcpe, therrfor^ at the present day, of throw- 
ing mmcli Ig^t mi whatever iKmiiou imd infl-umica 
imjr sMIl have l^a retamed In the midst df this 


administrative chaos by obscure smbordiimte offi¬ 
cials in the villages of Bengal, 

3. But whatever judicial authority the Mufassal 
Qazis may have retained up to 1772 was finally ex¬ 
tinguished by the “regulations for the administra¬ 
tion of justice” passed on August 21st of that year, 
in which Warren Hastings kid the foundation of 
the present Anglo-Indian judicial system. Under 
the arrangements then made, the head fenners of 
the revenue in each pargam were allowed to 
decide, without appeal, disputes about property not 
exceeding ten rupees in value; but all other 
judicial authority was concentrated in the Courts 
of Faujdiri AiBlat and Diwini Addkfc | then 
estabhsfaed in och zillA The QIzi-I-kaiat or 
chief 'C^zi of «ch district emsed to be »n inde- 
|»ndent judieml officer, and became^ with the 
Malli and two leara-ed Maaliis, .a mernlwr of ih« 
Court of Faujd4ri Ad&lat, while the Ma&ssal 
Qlzis were entirely stripped of all judicial power, 
though they continued to register deeds and to 
celebrate Muhammadan marriages. Before 1772 
both the head Qizis and their subordinates haiil 
been authorized to receive- fees, wMch had long 
been complained of as a severe grievanc». These 
were then abolished. The Qazi-l-kamt hencsefor- 
ward received a regukr salary, and the Mufassai 
BAzis were onlyrfloir«i toroscive such presents and 
gratuities as might be volunterilj offered to them 
by those who m|air©d their servires as registrars 
of deeds or relebrants of marriages. It is almost 
neailess to add, however, that marriage fees con¬ 
tinue to be levied with great regularity at rates 
ap|»rently differing in various parts of the touh- 
try, each EAzi raseiving from suboidinate MulMs 
a certain sum of money yearly for the right of 
collecting marriage fees in a rertain village or 
vilages. 

4. In 17W the Paujdiri Adalat was abolished, 

and the head Q&iis of ffistricfcs became “law officers” 
(ff the Courts of Circuit then esiaJblished. Iffiis 
did not^ however, ^eet their dala«^ or those of 
their subordiiirt^ in the Mulwjwd, as registrara of 
de^b. Henc^orwawi thrar position r maaine d, in 
the main undiMiged till Act XL of 1^4 mm |wss- 
ed, and Muhammadwa law officers to be em¬ 

ploy^. 

5, Sections Til. and TUL of B^oMioa 
XXXIXl of 17^ run as fofiows:— 

“ Section TUL—-Tlae head Qizi, and toe 
stained in the cities, puganlA, and towns, am 
to keep mpies of al d^s, the law or other 
wMdi they may dmw up or and are to i^Sx 
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thereto their seMs sigtiatores. They are like¬ 
wise to* keep a list of aE sack |»pers; ' and in the 
eTent of their death, resignation, or remoml the 
list and papers are to be deliTored completed to 
their successors/’ 

“ VIII.—^The Qlzk stationed in the cities, towns, 
and f»rgaii« are not to exact any fees for 
drawing up or attesting papers, or for the cele¬ 
bration of marriages, or for the performance of 
anj rehgions dnties or ceremonies which it has 
Iwn customary for them to perform; excepting 
such as the parties concerned may voluntarily 
agree to |»y, or has hitherto been the practice/® 

6 , Hor was any very active execntive control 
exerdsed by the late Sadr Court. In 1838* the 
Court lm.¥mg found that Qizis’ records, were not 
always deposited in the o,Sice of the Jndge, and 
that consequently they were Exposed to loss and 
damage, dirwtcd that the copies should be made 
in books snppH^ by the Judges, paged through¬ 
out and attested with their inilials; that a monthly 
list of deeds attested and registered should he 
snhinittai in a prescribed form, and that Reregis¬ 
ter lx>oks themselTes, when Med, should be sent 
to the Jndge Mid kept with Ms records. 

In the following jmr it was found necessary to 
issue orders f that no Qazi should be permitted 
to del^ate any of his essential functions, such as 
the |»wer of affixing the of office to documents, 
to an irrwponsible agent not recognized by law: 
as the residence of a Qizi at a distance from Ms 
laominal jnrisdicfeion. and his appointment of a 
naib to act under Ms sanad by proxy, are opposed 
to the obfiotts use and purpose of the office, 
and irreocmmlMble with a due discharge ctf its 
duiim. 

In 18$11 the Court issued a oirealar to explain 
iMfet Re altestetion of deeds by Q4zis had not the 
leg^ effiedi of r^istration. 

7. The al»¥e seem to have hmn the only at- 

temptis ever made to control QIms in their ca iw c it y 
as r^istaars rf deeds. Hor does it spp»r that any 
anangements were m^e for securing bb edi eii .09 ! 
to the rulM laid down in the careularg above I 
quot^ Whetfaw* montMy lists rf registered i 
deeds were alwnys snbnuto^ I have no of i 

aayii^; but it mmmm to me improtable, wmse pged 
iMxto altostod by the Judge®® iniriWa wero i»r- 

everywhere mm wero owipleted 

If th^ in dlrtatota 

Reir 'tt»ntiily Msis and sMt to their 
tofnito^ from d«ng m, 
'wmy Rat at Ml events 

ipor mm ops^^d nr 


examined except when it became necessary to 
produce them in court. 

8. When Act XI. of 1864 was passed, there 
'were in Bengal about 450 town and parganl 
Qazis. I hoped to have been able to give some 
idea of the amount of work which they did, by 
ni'eans of a statement showing’the annnal number 
of registrations in their books. This has, however, 
been found to be quite impossible, because in many 
districts the books are very incomplete. For years 
together, there are sometimes no records what¬ 
ever from particular offices, and’in some cases it 
is difficult to say to what y^r the existing regis- 

■ ters belong. 

9, On the whole, it must, I be admitted 
that the <^is® records which we possess are of 
no very great practical value. In those cases 
where the books were kept with care and sub¬ 
mitted regularly when completed, some degree of 
reliance may perhaps be placed upon them. An^ 
the s^ls of fmrticular Qazis known to be men of 
probity undoubtedly carried, and perhaps stfll 
carry, weight among the people. But Government 
has,' of course, no means of separating the wh^t 
from the chaff. Such books as we possess have, 
under the Lieutenant-Govmmoris orders of 'last 
year, been examined and repaired, and we shal 
soon, I trust, everywhere have such record-rooms 
as will preserve them from the risk ofunnroessary 
expo,sure to wither and the attacks of inS'^jts. 
But the whole system had fetEen completely into 
decay long before it was abolished, if not before 
we mdertookthe administration of the country, 
and its mouldering remains have little real value.' 

16. But wMl^ as I have shown above, no serious 
attempt was made at improving the machinery of 
registration bequ^thed to us by our Mughul prew 
decessors, Be^tion XXXVI. of 1793 provide 
for the establishm.ent of a new registry offiro at 
the h^-quarters of each zilli,. Mid in' the cities 
of Batna, Dakla, and MursMd&M, its supervision 
being entitled to therogister of'the' Court 
Diw4iii AdHat, under the general control of the 
Judge. Under tMs law, only deeds affecting iml 
proper^, wills, Mid authorities to adopt, could 
.be registered. Begistration was, of course, to all 
Toluntey, but it was provided that ros¬ 
tered deeds should hmroforward take precedmi<» 
c£ amregistwwi d^ afEeettog the sMne pretty, 
wen though the date of such unrOstM^' 
deeds should be mrlim; provided, howovar, 
Rat if the purehwer or morfc^or under a regto- 
tei«i deed EmI b»n aware erf a previous unregis- 
tared ale or mortgage, Re prec«ience erf Ms. 
i^iste«i d^ should l» fcufeiteci IJndm- 
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b«x>iii‘6 Jfasalmins in Bombay. We iiope we shall 
be imrdoned for pointing out these inaccuracies in 
a work perfcscfc in every other respect. Although 
the author was obliged to take a great deal on 
trastj his own wise discrimination has proved a 
• very good guide in sifting the wheat from the chaff. 
We in India have of course seen the Report by Mr. 
Kempson^the Director of Public Instruction for the 
Nortl-West Provinces, about the publications, 
issued, and also noticed by M. Garcin de Tassy; 
and although we consider the literaiy activity 
manifested by the authors as very creditable to 
them, we cannot help remarking that most of the 
books are insignificant and not original. The classic 
p€ the Urdu language, however, is past: let us 
hope that it is not gone for ever. As matters go, 
^x>d school-bcxsfcs translated from the English are 
more useful than the best poetry could be; 'they 
are more needM than any other kind of literature : 
the want is axxjordinglj eneonraged by Govern¬ 
ment prwmf imd is being supplied fast enough. 

M. Garcin de Tassy wncludes his Review with 
a kind of necrology of several of his Orientalist 
friends who died during the past je&r. It is as 
follows:— 

“Count Eusebe de S^Ies {cousin of the late 
General Count de Salles), a distinguished Orien¬ 
talist, died on January 1,1873, in Montpellier, his 
birthplace, at the age of sixty-thr^. He had 
daring several years assiduously attmdM mv 
Hindustani class, in the (at that time) Royal School 
of Living Oriental I^guages, of which he was one 
of the firefc students in with Bmoti Oaruel 
de Saint-Martin^ de TouslMn du Manoir, He 
was &e more inter«ted in attending this cIms, m. 

■ he was Jbont to marry a very literaiy lady of 
. Irfkwi where© inoiiim*-tcmgue was Hindu- 

sfe^ the OTmllmt Swah Oruttenden, widow of 
Count Even de la Tremblay. This noble woman 
««3^tmteii for n«r!y forty jmm the happiness of 
Eusebe de Salles, whom* she &ithfully a^xun- 
iwaitti in all Ms journos; and her death, which 
hKi pkcre a short time before thrf; of }mc husband, 
cm a«w>umt of the deep 1» Mfed for !«, 

miwl iaagr«^ Miv®<»nferibiitedte Ms. 

own. , • ' 

^ luslhe' de Siles attendsd also the Arabic 
chiL^ eff my master, Sjlveslre de Bmyy, and of Ckus- 
M de Peroeval, for which rearon it became pc^- 
mhU te appmnt Mm Mrs! Interpreter to the egn- 
quenng Algeria army, mrd afterwards to the 
pc^ of Arabic ProfesOTr at Marseille, where he 
aaix^d^ DmiGahrMTaouSimid wherein Ms turn 
hewES dunng thirty j^ra m^ucatling 

pupSs. Thm imsi wia mt^erred on him in cx)nse- 
qmmm oihm tervire in in prderenre to 

tl» feliagulsIiM SdkaMni, who had 


acted for Don Gabriel, and who was disappointed 
in the hope of succeeding also to the appointment, 
on which he had believed he could count. 

“Eusebe de Salles was essentially a polj- 
grapher; he wrote works of Oriental erudition, of 
philosophy, of medical science, as well as novels, 
several of which were successful. His Fhegnna- 
naimm en Orient are not merely interesting,—they 
are very instructive. In his Hufoire generale 
des racss JmwMLines he upheld, from conviction and 
by arguments drawn from the experience acquired 
by him in his journeys, and which has not yet 
been given to the public, the Biblical doctrine 
cxsnoernmg the unity of the human species. He 
was also a poet, and his friend Baron Gaston de 
Motte, himself a bnlliant poet, who appreciated 
his real worth and loved his paradoxical mind, 
devoted, in the Qazette du Midi,, an article to his 
memory, which is as well conceived as it is 
written. 

“ Henri Kurtz, a distinguished Orientalist, died 
on the 25th February last. He had also attended 
my class at a later period, from 1854 to 1855. 
Since that time he had never ceased to take an 
interest in the study of Hindustani, and I con¬ 
tinued in correspondence with him several y^rs 
after he had left Paris. The persecution suffered by 
him in Bavaria on account of his liberal opinions, 
and his opposition to what is called the clerical 
party in Switzerland, where he had taken refuge, 
have made him better known to the European 
public than Ms works and his professorship; for 
he was professor at the school of the canton of 
Argan, and librarian in the town of Aaran, where 
he terminated his hfe.' 

“ Captain Henry Blosse Lynch, Commodore in 
the English Havy, and skilled in Hindnsiani, 
Persian, and Arabic, which he had learnt in Cal¬ 


cutta, and spoke fluently, died on the 14th April, at 
the age of .sixty-three years, in Paris, where he had 
lately the misfortune to lose his only son. His 
linguistic knowledge had been improved by re- 
l^tedly sojourning in Asiatic cities, and was the 
reason of his being appointed interpreter by the 
Biitish Government on various important occa¬ 
sions. He had, moreover, several times been en¬ 
trusted to carry out important operations in the 
Persistt Gulf, in Sindh, in Syria, and in Burmah, 
where he co-operated in the taking of 
!]&ngrai in 1851, as well as in Paris itself, 
where he rarried on the negotiations with the 
Persian amlressador which rerminated in the 
tibe^h March 1857. 

** Being a teholar without pretensions, he ware 
erftoi prwoat at my Hindusteni lecliires. This 
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ally lost in tim one of my best friends froii\ the 
United Kingdom. 

** I have «dso lost in Paris, at the somewhat 
nnasnal age^ of eighty-eight jmrs, on the 1st 
of May last, another of my earliest- pupils, 
Augustine Ohiistephe Lamare-Picqnot, an inde¬ 
fatigable traveller and learned naturalist. Prom 
his habit of speaking Hindustani, he had often 
acscompanied me .in my visits to Indmns who had 
come to Paris, and I remained on terms of friend¬ 
ship' with Mm. 

** I^,tly, on the 18fch October Mr. W. Pox died 
suddenly in' London. He had t^n private secre¬ 
tary to the Hawlib of Bengal, who was much afc- 
.tached to him, and was present at the f uaei*al with 
his .sons and suite, and manifestai visible emotion. 


MISCELLAHEA AM) 

BOOK IHSCBIPTIOH BELOW HICHOLSOlf S 
MOISnMlKT m MiEGALl PASS, EAWALFINBI 
ZILLl, F-ANJAM. 

Ijl I yj li j 1 , J: ; 

''^y. j'*> 

j3 ij^h 

lAjA iSJJ ocxU 

jOj 

fo j jj ijj^ fk k 

^ ye I -A I Jfdli y*^ 

Tmmhd^ % H. JMudsek, JCC.B. 

He is the Almigh^ f 
The strong-fisted IMn of gimt power. 

Under whose grasp a lion is hdj^ess, 

Hm, cm the EM of MiigalMi, whicsli is 
A twin' with the W1 of ihe iipp«im»t spheree 
Made a |«radise of noble aspect 

dafly belled the rotation of the timw. 

He uttered a parable to fix the date of the- jmx : 
•*!I!1ie tnn fyriKIrft ffirehaad beciame the ggoenl 

* (M this hne^ whWi parporte to ^ 

date, the whol© el wffl tefoand to ho the number 1%1, 
wMch i» coAnw to© saadtj the tiro firrt w<w& 


I had occasioa to meet the deceased at Paris 
during my visits to the Xaw4b, and was able to 
convince myself of the great liuency with which he 
spoke Hindustani. Bedng as excellent timn, and 
exquisitely polite, lie was deeply regretieii by all 
who knew him. 

Let os terminate this funerary enomemtioa 
with the words of an Euglish liymn, which is the 
l^rsphrase of a text from the Apocalypse 
* Happy are the faithful clmd 
In the Lord who sweetly die; 

They from all their toils are freed. 

In God’s keeping safely lie ; 

These the Spirit has darlared 
Btefe, unaltembly blest/ ” 

E. E. 


COBEESPOKDENCE. 

Daring the time of Mirm Mahainiimd Dara and 
Dastan Ahmad the architect, and Sherf and Diiidas 
Tahttviidar. Bepaired in the year lOSl [a.©. 17671 


BAM,A MABGATITA. 

Sa,—^In a note to Dr. Mmr*s -teansMion of 
I«sen*s remarks oa We!»r*s whkh 

appears in the Inilau Amitfmarg {ajtfe, p. 103) the 
"Mmm 0i lie MrSkmswm is «Aai 

veya or the son of Mfiga/^ Alow me to observe 
that^ he is so called because the son of & woman 
named Mpgava or Mrigaaiyu (see Sayioa's Com¬ 
mentary on the Aiiareya^ Brdkrmnag FaneMfca 
¥'II..clif5,27). 

L. Y. Askhibiae. 

Mimj, 


OK SOM DBAVIDIAK WOBDS. 

Ht Itet XXIX, ctf the Imdiam A«J'%wirf, p. §3 
the name & wcl-known scadl tarilw on the 
Ml^ri is given m "Toda.^" The Ingtial d in 
the word is not in the mouth of the 
people, th«e pronouncing it ** TSia.” Bi© iam# 
remark is to be appleci to the woni ** Kdto'’ In 
p. §S; the true spelling of iMs name is “ Kim*^ 

Ih.© word TMa'^ wmj mean man of the top/’ 
sril of the Mlk. ** KBte” <»n be di»v«i 
wioiis Drivida rcM^ j it is dffioMi to mj what 
ite true is. Certainly it doea not meaii 

** cMsw-kiler,*^ m some Imve thought. 

Metcam, ___ E, IkggM. 

lh»efir*wapfcl!0^iwr’^« Sli| '1^ 
mmA, hat wiad t^om B. 
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O'Ure. WEBT on " WHETHEB THl MAElf HAS. 

ABE KSHATRIYAS OE ^tlDEAS.” 

Bib,— liave read with, interest Captain West’s 
l»|«r above hawied p. 108) and agree with 
the ojzicltisioia he arrives at, though his point of 
view has nothing in common with the stand I teke. 
His argument rests on an assumption which is 
bmrdlj rttsoncaleaHe with the social aptitudes of 
the inha bitants of the Dekhan, With the origin, 
assigned to them, theMar4th4s could form acaate, 
but could not give it the status which it at present 
enjojs. The ojOTspring of a Si^ldra or Kshatriya, 
orevena degr»ii«i Brahman woman, and a Brahman 
father, foraa a small section; but neither do the 
•Mar4|Ms, norHshatriyaSyUor^Mras solicit mar¬ 
riage in such a family. It is the great ambition 
of Sddras to give their daughters in maniage to 
Mar4tliis. This very hcus .standi of the inter¬ 
mediate <»ste is a guarantee against the d^raded 
origin assigned to it. 

When the great northern Hshatriya conquerors 
oveiTMithe Dekhan and established their king¬ 
doms on the rains of former monarchies, they 
could not find themselves secure, unaided by 
the a>operation of the great leaders who acted 
important part during their predecessora’ times. 
Thus politick nec^sifcj stood absolute in the 
employm-mt of the Sftdra leaders, who, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the generality of the Sfidras, 
were styled MaiAth^s or the gimt leaders of 
MaMrlshtra—a distinction which lent the Jdarath^s 
an importance which their future achievements 
taided greatly to strengthen. A new chapter 
came to be added to the system of <»tes, without 
the least taint of degradation. In process of time 
liie Mar&lhite, in thdr turn, b^m to assume the 
suraani^ of thrir employers; a system preserved 
up to the prasent dsde. For example, the Brah¬ 
man obM c# Ichalkaranp, though a Joshi, is 
suimmed Ghorapade from service under the 
Ghorajmda. The Biahman Divan of the pirate 
AlrfAngrilr is a Bivalkar, yet he passes under 
the suitmme of Angria. Thus even if BiAhmans, 
who have sperisd surname did not scruple to 
adopt those of their employers, the Marithds, 
who have no such speciality, could not fail to 
improve a similar occasion, which contributed not 
only to lend them importance, but to assimilate 
tbCTX to toeir vmy emsdoyerB in this 

Miraj. L. T. Asymag-Am 

QUmY—NlESHATBis. 

Sib,— dte you ©r any of the imders rf the 
give me the Earop^n 
^ 27 mm or consseJMoas ajmposlns tl» 
lunar Eakslatrfe ? 

A. B. 


Sib,—^Y our correspondent A. B. wishes to know 
what are the European names for the 27 stars 
or constellations imposing the Hindu lunar nak- 
shatras. 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac, Mesha (%sf), 
Trishabha (f^), Mithuna (Pri^)f <Sh5., corre¬ 
spond to Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &o.,but the West¬ 
ern astronomers never having recognized at 
any time the division of the Zodiac into parts, 
there are no <XB:responding names for these divi¬ 
sions. But each division, or lunar mansion as it is 
called, has a leading star or two, or more, the posi¬ 
tions of which are given in Hindu astronomical 
tables. By comparing their positions with those of 
the stars given in European catalogues, we are 
enabled to find out the names of these yog a, or 
leading' stars (^Trfnr)* Bentley, Colebrooke,* 
and others who have studied Hiudu astronomy, 
have given tables of these stars in their works, 
which may be referred to. I beg to aj^end here a 
table. 


Stars (ifiildur) 

Corresponding Stars 

of Hindu Zodiac 

in the European 

NakslmMs. 

Catalogues, 

1 

Asvini . 

p Arietis. 

2 

Bharani. 

35 Arietis. 

3 

Kpittika... 

r] Tauri (Pleiades). 

4 

Bohim . 

Aldebaran. 

5 

Mriga . 

116 Tauri. 

6 

Ardra . 

133 Tauri. 

7 

Punarvasu .. 

Pollux. 

8 

Pushya . 

6 Cancri. 

9 

Aslesha. 

49 Cancri. 

10 

Magh4 .. 

Begulus. 

11 

Pftrva Phalguni 

P Leonis, 

12 

Utfeara 

. Denib. 

13 

Hasta .. 

B Gorvi. 

14 

Ghitra .. 

Spica. 

15 

Svati.. 

Arcturus. 

16 

Yisakha .. 

24 Libri. 

17 

Anuradha.. 

p Scorpii. 

18 

Jyeshtha ............ 

Antares. 

19 

MMa .. 

. 34 Scorpii. 

20 

PfirvaAshadhl.. 

. d Sagittarii. 

21 

UttaraAsha^a .. 

. ^ Sagittarii. 

■m 

Sravana .. 

. Altair. 

m 

DhanishtbA ........ 

►, a Delphini. 

m 

. 

. X Aquarii, 

M 

Pllrva BhMrapada 

. Markab. 

«■ 

Uttora BhadrapadA Alpherab. 



- C Piscium. 

Emu L. Chatbb. 


Tmd. 
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THE AEAB: AHB HIS TWO BAGS. 

TramhiMdfrom the Mmrmvi {)fJeUil-aldy7irMum% 
hyE.Behaiseh MM.E. 

s^/ j'i '-k 

Ji cjT J 

ji jf U Ji 

. ^^^***^ 

c-iSi j 31 

cl Jr cit ^ c^f 3 ^ 

clmwI |*Aijr L.^, j^Aif cxftjT 

cu*«.f ,|*Ayo jA 

ciT' ^ 

\j ' iJ^, , f# 

jf Mj J^ 

(r J AAjr^, S 

C^t, :f^. iJ*¥^ 

45 I 1 J ^ , 

- jA JjAl^ yS 

f3^ j iJ^^j ■ 

" ^'j^ ajIAj' jf^ ^ 

0f^ cs*! cr^ j^ 

^ A'^ Jl^ jl 
%^lj5 sS OatiS' j 

«—U is^ y. k yjijj y 

(.1 *•<* 3! ^.jj j'l jt oir 

|*f jAil j tl'lai. jaJI 

aI^ 4 ^jfA AA^ 
j'tCii fjti# «»' j f ^ oif 

Ullj^A j|A C^ ioi A^ Oda^ Ocir 

ji CSJ;^Aj|Sr IjW OftT 

^ j ojr^j' ^ 

iJlfo«i^ji 

^ aS fmj^jliSS Jt 1/^ 

-vj^^ J. Ji ¥^ ^ 


0 -«t Jj |j ^ 1 #: jJ 

^ jt^ t j i^|A j cJSp 
if|lC<» jA 45^^ gAl|.ij l| 3 ::i^ 
J*^ Cf*^ ji jjr^^ 

^,«|^j y Ail I 3 cuif 

%j^ 0 l^xL© A41J1I1 jA 

4 iA 1^ sSa ji b 

fX} J}i ^Jr 

^V J J ly'j* 

*^JA J J'^ tIUt=^ C^G 

fjl it *^ji jj *fj^ iri 

fj*^ ^ 

■^J CwXac^f ^ 

t/®i cJ^i ^ i3^ 

f J r^1 ^ k 

^ ^ Xj 1 ^ 

J ^ 

*^J J^ -0^} ^ji *f ' 

*^1 l^f 

J y ^ 

djm Ojiai ^ ^lyS^ 

Sym ^ jA j| 6 ^ .A|^ 

ijbkj ^ AJf 3 JT 

lJ%^ijA jy 0<^' 

■4^ J, ,^£, AJfji 1^5 o*^ 

*jls. 0 jJ ^jj A 
12^1*03 ^i 4 i>iJ «:>'Mjj 

cAj^ ^ 

«s?t 3 y®T 

AiA.y»f '^jC®' 3 1^ 

*2*J^ J cr^ 3j^ 

|A|A jh 
dilAia sf A-«ll u^f j^ 

. u% eiT itj 

A^ Aj|A. 31 AA%,U|,f |li 

AjI ^ ^ 

Am AnB cm Ms <»i9d |mi a Icwi; 
Onli^ Im eliiS^lBlI oCwlitti; 

im Me €W»A 

Apt tim lc!|i tealc 
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A story-teller met him on the road. 

Who asked him qaestsions of his place, 

And pearls he stmng of eloquence. 

Then said heTell me of those sacks. 

Speak truly; what are their contents 
He said:—One hag with wheat is ; 

No food for man, hut sand, one sack contains.” 
He asked:—Why hme yon put this sand ?” 

'Tile Arab said;—“ To equipoise the wheat !” 

The man advised :—** Pour out half of the wh^ 
Into the other sack to better snilq 
To mse both sacks, the c»mel too.** , ' 

The Arab said“ 0 sage, how wise yon are I 
But how. With so much intellect and sense. 

Can yon be naked, helpless, and on foot" 

He pitied the poor sage; inrited Mm. 

To ride upon the camel Then he asked 
‘‘ 0 philosopher of speech so sweet. 

Do teH me also something of yourself: 

With all the understanding you possess " 

Yon surely king or Ymir are—spmk true. ” 

The answer was I neither am, but plebeian 
Just see my state, my garments contemplate 1” 
Again he asked:—** How many camels, cows, hare 
you?” 

He said^:—**'I neither these nor those possess.” 

At least tell m^” quoth he, " what property you 
have?” . 

The sage replied r-"I have no family, 

. Ho property, no goods, no furniture, 

Ho food, no kitchen, no provisions.” 

He further asked:—“ Thau, please, what is your 
imdjcash? 

Bemuse you are atone,and fond of 
0 ak^emfeti the gtdd rfthis wwld is all yours, 
Knowledge wmm new gems Imtow on you; 

f bu mmAj must concealed have, 

Hp wi»r man than you the world hm memJ* 

^ByHodl I do not have, O Arab man, 
Of «ly fcM^ to k^p me through a night; 

Wifeh nak^ feet and body I travel; * 

Wim ^vw me Iwmd, to Mm I visits pay ; 

I Tmp §rm tM tMs intelecfe and nmm 


^ AxA «id;»^«Quiddy depart from 


Huhiaiw^wyosrw^m; trfpe it fer 

Twiwi^ WiJfeid: upom&eworld. 


T ^ ssnd. 


rvj.mmL 


The wisdom which from nature and from fancy 
comes ■ 

I Is not a light and blessing from on high. 

I The wisdom of tim world increases doubts and 
whims, 

Beligion^s wisdom lifts above the spheres. 

The cunning foxes of these latter days 
Exalt themselves above their ancestors. 

They stratagems pursue, their livers burn, 

; And study acts with cunning tricks; 

Patience they have left off, and liberality. 

Which are the scope and elixir of life. 

True meditation must reveal the path. 

The way is that which leads to royalty, 

A king is he who made himself a king, 

Hot he whom gems and treasures sovereign made.’^ 


CASTES 0P THE BOICBAY PRESJDEISFGY. 

Bdwii.—A caste in Kanara (called also ‘ Gaude* 
or Tkttu : “Gaudes” are named by Jervis as 
resembling Kolis, ^d being easily recognized by 
ve tbe enormous masses of beads with wbicb they 

decorate their women): they live by prostituting 
their women,- and are indiscriminative in diet: 
m they are pretty numerous in Kanara, and. are of 
rather low rank, 

WMarS; Mdyak; Nayko^-^A section of the 
Bhill race found in Hewa Kanth4 and the adjoining 
parts of Gujar4t: they are yet but imperfectly 
IT civilized, and do not readily intermingle with the 
more settled population; they are included in the 
so-called KaI4 prajA or the black race, with the 
Bhuri^s, Chawadrias, &c.; they are described as 
aborigines; as a*miserable race, almost savages, 
andm habits as migratory: they work'the car- 
neiian and mica mines, and prepare Mth in the 

n, Ingles. Theterm«Haik»iswideIyfoundamong 

rhe abonginal races, and denotes leader, or cMef. 

BhiMA—A term denoting the nnion of Eajptlt 
wii,h Bhill, and hence comparable in character to 
Thikur ; the chief of the Bhil tribes on the 
Tindbya mountains are almost aU Bhilal4s, but 
othera bearing this name are in no way elevated 
^ve the common. The word occurs in the 
B, Khaud^h 

KoUl : KlmiU, ^In KMndesh: a division of 
thfl Bhfll tribes: the term is genially applied 
to aU the wild inhabitaiits of the S&tpnt» lajige, 
■who barter graft and wax for the prodnise of . the 
- plaifts; thririiiimbers are not large. 

PasC Gnjacat a reputed bruudi 

of the KiIUb ; they aie deveac ttiMf-teajiftta by fi)ot- 

priate, and also serre as Tillage ' watchifien, 
&c.; Bgyg atarel^)er8iatlieKhftdA «iii& 
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THE GEOGBAPHY OF BATIJTA’S I1DIA¥. TEAVELS. 
BY COL. m YULE, G.B., PALERMO, 
n.' —GmMnmd fr(m p. . 117- 


B left fclie traveler at an island siiowa to 
liave been A jsr jbbiva. Tbenoe tie parly 
went on to Hinawar (Smore of our maps), 
tbe inbabitants of wMcb were Mnralmins, 
brave, pious, smd femons for tibieir naval wars 
with tbe infidels, ix. we may cxmclnde tbey 
were great pirates. Tbe women were beaniafdl 
and virtuous, and all knew * tbe Korin by 
heart. There were in tbe city IS schools for 
girls, and 2S for boj^; the traveler had seen 
the like nowhere else. The Sultan of Hiniwar, 
Jamaluddin, rweived black mal from Makbar, 
bnt himself acknowledge! the supremacy of a 
pagan prince called H a r y a b - 

Having passed three days with the hospitable 
pirate, ibey went on to M u 1 a i b a r (M a 1 a b a r) 
tbe Pepp^-country, which was considered to 
eadend fi*om Sindabur to Kanlam, a 
distan<» of two months^ march. Hence at 
Hinawar ibey were- abeady within its lirniis, 
properly speaking. 

Eiashiduddin gives tbe limits of Malater aS' 
from tbe boundary of Karoba (probably 
Gberiab) to Kanlam, bnt says the first city 
ontb-C'Ccmst met with‘was Sindabur: hence 
the practical agreement is exact. 

The first town in Malabar touched at was 
Abu-Sarur, a smal place upon a great gulf 
or basin (khwrj which seems to be applied by 
the traveler to the Imckwatere of Malabar) ; 
two days later they r^dh F 4 k an ur, another 
ph-aia(»l port,'but under a Hindn prince. Three 
days later th*^ arrived' at M anj a r i. r, the 
gimt resort of tbe merchante of Fare and 
Tmnen, under a pagan prince called Blma - 
dao (BIbmBeo). H«re^ at Fakanfir, th.^ 
wcmid not land tal the king had sent Ms own 
aon on iMsard as a hcBtsge.’* 

Abu Sardr ap|«ffs in AbuJMa as Ba¬ 
ft arh rin the Portuguree Sunmaary rfEastem 
Kingdoms, in Itemmsio, as Baodm^ and wm 
known to our traders as BabciIiOBI- There 
are the rum* p£ am anciait ci^ atSarlr, 
abc»t 7 milm S Ji. oi ]fetod; th^ are mar|:ed 
in the Tn di^ Atibs; and^ in tbe Admirelly 

Iwicw® kaiiiig we 

iJbo m imm wlm IMI&am levied at Cklnii. 
t icsiEMv as BttcAm 'Sad tr® 


■chart a high summit in the Ghats above is 
called Bareiiur Peak. Fakandris the Bac- 
CiHOEi of our old traders ; it appears as Fak- 
nur in RasMduddfn, Jai-Faknur in FirishWi, 
Maganfir (perhaps) in AbdnnMaak, and P«»- 
muria (for Pacanuria) in Mmlo Conti; it is 
also prolmMy the Bangore of Eowkndscmk 
Tohfui-ul-MmjaMieem fp. 54). I find no B»ins 
of determining whether Bakandr was Kuniapir 
or Barkfir, but it must, I think, have one 
orother.f Manj ardr is'of couree Manga- 
1 ur, and, being probably the Mangaruth 
of Cosmg^ it has kept its name, and some 
trade, longer than any other port of Malabar. 

The next place visitwi was H il i, on a great 
Imckwater which large ships could enter; this 
was one of the ports frequented by Chinese junks, 
a feet confirmed by Marco Polo. From this 
they proceeded three/<xrf skis toJurfattan, 
wMch belong^ to a prince caHed Koil, to 
whom the two Mowing plsy3« also were sub- 
jeesfc: viz- (1) Behfatian, agimfc town on 
a b^D, where there was a magnificrat tenk five 
bnndred pacffl long and tbrw hundred brc»d, 
al revetted with 3»i stone, and having on its 
banks twenty stone cupolas, with a gimt three- 
storied pavilon in the middle of the water ; (2) 
B o df att an 5 a place with one of the best of 
harbonre. From this they went to Fanda- 
raina, another gr^t port where the Chinese 
junks U]^ to |ass the winter; thm to K ali- 
kith- 

Hill exisla no long©*, but ite name survive 
in .ifoiint Brfy, t.e. MMWse The city 

proWbly BkM>d at Ibe ii^l of il» My on 
mstadooflheiimiinlMn. B wi» ofen'am|ied 
(Hili-MIrivi) with wacMme town cadM 
Mwavi or Ma^vi, wHch eskte w MI d i i .. 

dorf»tlan,limilffi'fiwmi Hiii, mw^ law 
iieaamtarBaliapatan orKananur, B 
ap|»are as Zaraflun Md Jnrmftum in 
EowlandwmkMxik, |wrha|B w Jarabatian 
in Bdria. I l^ve loggwted fiinnerfy 
Z o r fetton imj law Iwen a Mod 
ofBaliaprftem TheKkilprim*murfl» 

Yet Be^asw 
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Kola-tirior Clierakal Rija, whose Mngdom 
wms cmliei! Ko la-ni da. 

Bodfattan, tiioagii it lias not contiimed to 
ear day, was m ancienc in name and fame-.as 
Mangalnr; for it was probably the Pumpataha 
(J few City) of Cosmas, as well as the Fende- 
fitania of Ificolo Conti. It was well known 
at the time of the Portuguese discoveries, but has 
now disappeared from, our maps. It mnst have 
been at or near the present Waddakar^. 

As Behfattan was between the two last, 
it must have been either El a n a n n r, Djsarma- 
PATAS, or Telichedi, probably the second. 
One would expect to find some trace of the 
great tank, dsc., but I have no account of the 
place, 

Fandaraina retained that name and 
some repnterion as a port when the Portngumi 
arrived. Friar Odoric calls it Flandrina; 
Rowlandson has misread it Fnndreeah! : 
The Chinese resort to it is confirmed by one of 
M, Panthier’s interesting quotations from the 
annals of the Ynen (see his Jforco Polo, p. 532), 
The Portngnese writers generally give it the 

vernaonlar foima Pan d arani , and the 

I believe^ though not in the Indian Atlas, stil 
to a village on the site, Ife petition is 
ci^^m.'Tariiiema’s slafem^t iiat an nn- 
inlalafed, isfead stood opposite at three 

Atlfeiarani, 

aaxsrding to amieacx»nate, Vasco da Gama first 

TfeMmepriaceis^crfledm^ieToJI. 
Samnri, We often see it 

^^ln^lamorin, Ceylon, mdwhat 

Mi w«e oorropiaonfi made by the Portognese. 

ingmml the Portugal’ 
tile tem that wem alim% current '.. 
WMig A»l» and fbroign fradtes' 

^ aid 

wil my 

ca&'JAaZeaioir^ ^ ^ ^ ’ 


missing his passage saved his life, and how 
the junk on which his associates and the presents 
were embarked foundered before his eyes. He 
was left on the beach of Calicut with a piece of 
carpet and ten pieces of gold. Hoping to over- 
: take the vessel with his own goods, he.starts 
for K an lam ‘‘ by the river,’’ i.e. by the back¬ 
water. , Either so, or by land, it was a ten days’ 
jonmey. Half-way he arrived at K n n j i k a r i 
a place on a hill inhabited by Jews. This was 
probably near Cochin, bnt I cannot snggest 
any identification. 




I fear that to follow the Moor in all his 
wanderings with equal minuteness would onlj 
tire the readers of thet Indian Antiquary ; and- 

1 pass ^ a ieapto Bengal, where the travellffl' 
arrives from the Maidive Islands, a. d. 134g, 
as wel as can he made out, and lands (ap¬ 
parently) at a city called S n d fc 4 w 4 n, a lai^ 
place “on the shore of the great sea.” The 
river Ganges to which the Hindus make pilgrim¬ 
age, and the river J h n (or.Jamnna), near this 
place, nnited and flowed into the sea. 

■ Sndkawdn, as a name, mnst stand for 
I either SatgSon or Chatgaon (Chittagong), and I 
was formerly disposed to identify it with the 
latter, which has much the better claim to he de¬ 
scribed as standing bn the shore of the sea, and 
at the time when the Portuguese first visited 
Bengal, the most important mart and port of 
that country.f I cannot bring myself to Mr. 
Pergusson s belief that S a t g a o n, nearly thirty 
miles above Calcutta, was on a bay of the sea 
in the'7ih century eTen,+ much less in the 
14th, in spite of the countenance which Ihh 
Batuta’s expression seems to ^ord it; but» never¬ 
theless, I now tl^ Satgaon probably the place 
wHch he describes, under the name of S n d- 
^ ^ residence of 

Pakh^dm, then Sultan of Lowm: Bengal. The 
mention of the confluence of the Ganges and 
J^tina can hardly be other than a reference to 
the mysterious T r i b e n i near Satgaon, where 
ranges, Jamuna, and Sarasvaii sere believed to 
pari, haring nnitedat the upper Tribeni of Prag. 

TheMoor’sunqnendbableloveoframblingnow 
impdled him to go tothe hffl-conntryof Kam- 
r u to seeafamouB saint caM the SheiHi Jal&l- 
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uiim Tabriz!. ■ These Kamrii bigblands were 
towards the borders of Ghina and Tibet^ aad a 
month’s journey from Sndkiwin. The Sheikh 
was a Terj old man indeed, for he told Ibn 
'Batata that he had seen. the Khalif Mosta’siin 
Bilkh (who had been put to .death by Hnlakh 
the Mongol 88 years before). He had festad for 
forty years, breaking his &st only oncse in ten 
days with a litMe milk of a cow that he kept.* 
The inhabitonts of the hiil-coimtiy were like 
Turks (ix. Tartars), and msde escelenfc slaTes, 
for they were .strong to labour. The Sheikh had 
cx>n¥eried many of them, and for this object lired 
among them. ■ His rmdenc» was in a cave. 
"After a very curious interview with this re- 
.markable peraon, Ibn Batnta went to the city 
of H a b a n k, a large and fine place, by which 
a gimt river flowed, descending from the moun¬ 
tains of Kamrn and called Ai Hahr-a 1 Az r a|: 
(toe Bine Eiver). This stream maintained a 
great traffic of boats, and its banks were crowded 
with villages, gardens, and water-wheels, re- 
mindiog toe traveller of the Mile. Descending 
tois river, in fifteen days Ibn Batnla reached 
toe of S nn n r K a wan. 

Kamrn is of course K a mr fip, a term of 
somewhat wide applcation, bat which anciently 
inclnded SiiiHiT, which can be shown to have' 
l^en the scene of toe Moor’s escarsion. 

The wonder-working ascetic. Sheikh Jalalad- 
din, was, I doubt not (as I pointed out in Oathaif 
and the Way Thither, 1866, pp. 515 seqq.) the 
patron saint of Silhet, now known as Shah JaiM, 
toe subject of many legends, to whom is ascribed 
toe conversion of the people of that c»untry 
to Islam, and whose shrine at Silhet, flankwi by 
four mc«ques, is still ffimous. 

Some account of to© legeidary history of 
SMh Jalal, as now accepted, is given by 
Dr. J. Wke of Dhaka (in the Jmr, As. 8. Ben, 
for 1878, ,PArt I. p. 278), and Dr. Wise is 
stotoi to IffiVB drawn Mr. Blcntomann’s atten¬ 
tion to Ibn Jfefcttta and Ms visit to the saint, 
both being apparenfly unaware rf what had 
b€»n said on the sul^eot in the work just 


* lilatoa holj oi An»^b,wko nmm iMfei 

aaymmg: Imt Msd took »»al with hiw* a wMle 
mw to »a»ly Maa t So ^uMiis ia 

t of cxMiw, toe weak 


. ..... ...Jr.lA.»i.%t.ia,..a«.m» 

Msftwi wlacli Mr. BloAroaon gir«» in toe ImK As. A 


I Am, {<M IsM .iMt to..a .«aMS....Kfc,.IWii. .knoiim .to 

have iM ia An. laai. 


referred to, and both doubtful, l^cause of certohi 
discrepancies, of the identic of Ibn Batato’s 
Mint with SMh Jalai. The discrepancies re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. Wise and Mr. Blochmann are: 
(1) that the local legend puts the death of 
Shah Jalai in a.h. 591, le. a.d. 1194; (2) 
that it brings hioi, not from Tabriz, but from 
. Ambia; (3) that the real JaHlakdin Tabriai 
was a famous saint whose life is in toe biogra¬ 
phical coHections (which Siiih JaliFs is not), 
who is known to have died a.h, 642 (a.b. 1244), 

; and whose shrine is at Gaur, 

The last difficulty is eertMnly pualng^ Bat 
on examining Ton Batuto’s bookf hj the help of 
the exceHent index, I find that an a^omen is 
given to the Sheikh in only two places, and that 
though in one of these indeed he is called Al- 
Tahfizi, in the other he is called Al-Sllr&i If 
there had been only the former, cx^cuirriiig as it 
doeS' but once, and ihats at the end of a broken 
line, we might have suppoised it to be an inter¬ 
polation by some one who had heard of the rml 
JMaluddrn Tabriz!. But the occurrence of two 
different names, «ch once, suggests as the mcKt 
proMMe explanataon that Ibn Batula him¬ 
self had foigotten the r«d affix.J And it is 
an edd ffict that in another place (IL 72) he 
speaks of anoth«* Jallluddin Al-Tabrizi 
(there written Tavrki) who was one of the 
grandees of Shiraz. If tMs be so, Ibn Ba¬ 
tata’s saint may have come from Arabia or 
anywhere eke ; and the discrepancy m to date 
is of little moment, for the date, in one form of 
thelocmi legend, unsnpported by monumental 
or other contemporary evidence, and contra¬ 
dicted by other items in the legend itsel^§ can 
have litlie weight. 

The mty of HabanA: is, I doubt not, Sil¬ 
het or ife mediaavai i«pre»iitotive. The 
still survive attached to one of toe numeroM 
f»a»ie?Qiw, or as th^ ace locally 
to toe north of that city,—H a ban g T! 1 a,^ |j a 
spot stM Msociated with the t»ditlcms of Shih 
Jalil aad toe Mrs who were Ms c»m|ssiakms.Y 
Ibn Biktuto’s dMcriplicm of the ^opM w of 

I I tolwf® toiiiii« wMch mm amA a.Mg wW 

fotert m and w otenw an 

prolWfcMy mw toear i»b» to fee 

f‘dwa*ito, stiiiaff. 

Ftotaiy lottAi* ko* to Borwi M. MmmmArm. 

% »0W IiiditM Atlw 1® S.B. 

to tmrf-.H, tte swaa^t 

rf AbAafhi trlgaaoiaetriial stui^a. Tk# 

Hrtip is My infttnimt»a wm dfrsfwi ia Ito* m 

fKsa ^ toto Mr a i»»ioBaiy ®t Silb^ -Harngk 

Hsy fekiKi llfr. P. Skytoft* B.CI.S. Mb'. Fry»’» mmammi.. 
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Turk (f .e. Tartar or McKj'golmd) pliysiognomy 
is remarkable. Tbe SiSiet peasantry now, if I 
<»n trust a tHrty years old recollection, are 
quite Ci^uemimized. But tbe remarkable pre¬ 
dominance of MnJiaiiimadanisin^amoiig tliem is 
probably due to ibe of Isdalnddln. 

Tbe ,A arak RiTer is no doubt tbe Surma, by 
descending wMcb tbe traveller would <»me direct 
upon Snnarginw, tbe once fitmons capital of 
Eastern Ben^, His description of the river 
attributes fiir more life to tbe population on its 
l»nks, and a more definite aspect of terra firma 
to tbe soil, than they showed about 1841-43; 
and this is curious m rnmiexioB. with Mr. Fer- 


gnsson’s suggestion of tbe possible connexion of 
the gimt depr^sion of the Silbet JliUs tbroxigb 
which tbe Surma j^ses, with tbe elevation of 
tbe Madbnpnr Jan gal, that singular 
tract of red Mllocks (Mas in fact) which covers 
an area of probably more than 1,000 square 
miles, immediately to tbe noitib of Dbaka.^ 

In Bengal we sometimes used to speak of 
certain brethren as “ tbe Benighted.” But of 
Bengal proper bow little have we known! We 
have not bad much light to bo^t of in that 
quari3er Mil Mr. Biocbmann began to shed a 
little. 

Polerma, April 1874. ' 


MIDIAITAL FORTS Of WESTERN ARB SOUTHEER INDIA, '4c., NAMED IN 
THE TOHEAT-AL-MAJAHIDIN. 


BY COL. H. YTJLl, CJB., PALEEMO. 


Tbe Arabic work on tbe History of tbe Mu¬ 
hammadans in Malalmr, called Tolifat-al-Mor^ 
jikiMn, translated by Rowlandson,f has l^n 
quoted sevm^ Mhim in the gKgrapbieal com- 
meniary on Ibn BatTita.^s Travd^s in Tudm which 
has appeared in tbe Indian Antiquary (pp. 
114-117, 182-186), As many of the names that 
owjur in it are of iater^t, and many of them 
also have been sorely mangled by tbe negligmice 
of tran»miter, translator, or printer, it may be 
wor&wbae to print this list them, which was 
made for my own use. 

The nauaM are given adphabetacMfly, m ibey 
oa» in Bowkndacm^s bocfc IdenMfiimMcms 


Accanee Mand, p. 152. Oneoftbeliakba- 
divw,. ^ jilMfe of Woai^(Jo»r. Gmg. Boc, 

. Adil&bi,d, 174. as a harbour, 

apiwc^lfy o£ lie * A^M-^bilii Kin^ I cMmi^ 
iimiMfy ft. Tb^ mm^ mm: 

IMbW fe memt .Hrwar.^ 

A.kdat, 59• Ad kba tj y 71 jiAagir 129* SpcAou, 

'iC m m soBdl m mmmsdmi 


tD faur |iW wli«c®, aoioidiii^ to loc 

^ Of ; C 8 ) Cto Goola, 

©.S, cs Latoo: -Siam 1 mmnm tis CMnnTm rf -m. 

92°^s' (4) ajMiS 

HstoguTlia .tated us on® letter to beisToi^ asid 
“ Dmfepar ttagaiiaJs to the soS 

iiubbi.^asj. Habhganj m m Sastiem Silli®! le 

tooK iVt the BStak Siver, ia Icug. 'j' «#>. Toroff 
Besoeus juaji itu..jag tie hiJi, soaii cf tka. liS^re! 


with Ean naur, fandaraina, Dbarmapatan, 4c. 
I can only sugg^t Mddakad of the Atlas Map, 
a few miles north of Calicut, but this name 
occurs in no list of the ports or principaliMes of 
Malabar that I know of.‘ 

A m e n i Island, 151,152. One of the Lakha- 
dives. 

Anderoo Island, 152, 4c. 4c. Anderot of 
Wood, Underoo or Undertd of Admiralty Chart. 

Eaieenkot,7.0; BaleenkaM 88;Baleenghat, 
‘*in the collectorate of Shaleeat,” 118. Bai- 
Uangot of Rennell’s Map, Vsleankode of Atlas, a 
few miles below Ponard. 

Baleerum, 71. Spoken of as a s^port 
south of Cochin (?). 

B a n g o r e, 54 Probably Bdkandr. 
Basilore. 154. Basarur, . BarMA/ty or 
Burrelerfi of dd navigatoni,' 

Beit, 71. Coupled withBaleerion (snpra^ (?). 
Bentalah, 141. By comparison with 
the ftfects in De Barros, Dec. IV. liv. viii. cap. 
13, this is his Beadald^ near Ram^varam, appa- 
roftliy YadMdaf oi the Atlaa of Ttidifi., 
Buduftun, 7l, 157. Bo^attan, i.e. Pudtc- 
pattaMy north of Calicut, one of the mc^ 


AnoldMu- 

of bafflesvia.dBh©©F' J^of 

IQCESli^E^Ql 

aad iittt bents rc»dy majunt^ istart fawtt 

• retigMBon of ike 

xTtf ?■ A GeoUmaii 8oe. August 186S, ]p. 3M. 
t Wlte Oitotal TiausJatiou Fund, im 

S Be Barros, Beo. IV. Hr. VU. ca$. 1. 
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ancient ports of Malabar, now di:Sappeared from 
tbe maps. It stood near IFiicla&rrl See 
Commentarj on Ibn Batata (ffiite, p. 183). 
Calicut, 57, 70, 178, Ac. 

Cann.anore, 59, 71, 83, 150, 161,168, &c. 
Kinamur. 

Clannpa, 71; CIiiimpaiia,117,120* Clmnhaj 
near MaM, Chomhalah in Atlas of India. ■ 

Bab 0 01, 174 BdhhoL 

Bin Mabal. Thongli tbe form of tlie 
name snggests tbe MaldiTes (IJMhat-ai-MahGi)^ 
the fortress of Dim seems, from tlie context, to 
be meant. 

B^ o o t, 174. Coapled with Wasee, (or Bas- 
saim) and places in Gujarat, 175 (?). 

Bnrmnftnn, 52-54, 59, 71, 120,128, 150? 
174. BharTfmpatian^ below 'Kanannr. 

Pnnan, 125, 128,149: Timan, 70; Tiiiian, 
118. Pmidni. , 

Fnndreeab, 51, .54, 71, 75,„87, 88, 117, 
118, 120,143,157, &c. Fandaraina^ Fan(Iamiv\ 
once a famous port north of Calient: see Geog. 
of Ihi Batida (ante, p. 183). 

Goa, 162, 164, 165, &c- 

Honnore, 154. Mona war. 

Hiibaee M nrawee, 54; Hnbbee Marnwee, 
59,151. Misreading for JS'l/t J/iirrt in*: see 
of Ihn Batuia {ante, p. 188), and Fulo 

,(vol. 11. p. 822). 

Kabkat, Kabkad, 70, 118, 157, 15S. 
Capocadi Capogafio, of the old Portuguese, 
a few miles north of Calient, where the Zainorin 
had a palace. Perhaps Kapotangaddij of the 
Atlas ? . 

K a e e 1, 141,149, 160. The famous port of 
Eagal, in Tinneveli (see Marco Foio, IL 807). 

Kalnftee Island, 152. One of the Bakha- 
dives. Probably a misreading for Edfum. 
Kdfpam of Wood; Kaljmiil of the Chart. 

K a n j e r c o t e, 51, 54 This place was be¬ 
tween Mt. B’Eli and Mangalnr. Perhaps the Can- 
sergoie of the Indian Atlas, which is C tssercofia 
of Rennell. The latter indeed calls the Xile- 
svaram river Canjacora; and the river of 
Caiigerecora is according to Be Barros the boun¬ 
dary between Eknam and Malalmr. But as 
Be Barros places Nilesvai'am in the 

river of Cangeiwora will be more probably the 
river of Camergoie, whatever be the proper 
form of that name. See ^ Kotoknlnm/ 

Karaftan, 174. Karapaiimi the same, I 
believe, as GkermJi or Vhiaiurg. 


1 Kotoknlniii, 175. Cot i C5 of Be 
Barros comes in iiis list as tlie first place in 
; Malabar between the frontier at Caiigei*eeore 
j and Xiheliiluo, Ke, It must liavr 

; been about Baikal tbe Bal'ydl of the Atlas. 

I E o r d e e b Island. Spoken of as one of the 
^ Lakiiadives. The Chart shoivs only a shoal 
■ so called now. Perhaps IsIibvI r.f the 

I Chart r 

i Kiimliaree, ivamhai-a, 51, 5S : ICmi dB vi 
I Com on d. In the first passage it seems to stand 
I for Cape Comorin ; in the second for a State, 

I the Cumarl of Marco Polo, mid of the early 
I Portuguese (see I. 888). And this 

I was prolmHy identical with Trartidcors. See 
; Tea caul:ad below. 

! K 11 r k u r, 149. “ In the month of Jnmadeo 

i II. ill the year ilOO (hlay 1553) news arrived ot 
the death of the chiefrain Alec of Boom, -who 
] had fallen a martyr tvlien fighting against the 
Fraiiks before Knrkiir.'* I cannot trace narn*' 

I nor fact. 

j KII s li e c, 12, 71, Ac. Cod ra. 

I Knzangaloor, Catlnngabor, 12, 47, 54 
! 58, 71,118, CfJdgmiore, 
j Malacca, 154. 

I Mangalore, 54, Mangalun 

\ Meelapoor, 153. or San Td^u'i. 

i near Madias. 

‘ M e i i e e. 71, 120. Coupled with Clianpa oi 
Clmmpaiia, Caiinanore, Ac. Mihi f unless it be a 
I misreading for IHIL 

I M i 1 a e e d, 153. Probably a careless printer's 

I reading of Malacca. 

Moluccas, 158. 

M u 1 fc e e Island, 152. Spoken oi as one ot 
the Lakliadives (?). 

M m n j i 1 o o r, 154,161. Mangaimn 
Bagapatam, 158. 

Ivazoo nrnm, 71. By thecwntexl is to the 
south of Bharinapatfem; a peA: of the ghats 
behind MaM is called in the dart 
Bmk. 

I illaneez, 141. Said to be aMmt halfway 
j between Beiitakli (mipra) and Makbor (?|. 
j Parpoorangore, Pai^KM3reiigow> Poomm- 
I gar, Ac. 70,117, 134^ 167, 171. Fmrppmfigmi^ 

; FertftU Angarrg^ Furpenmigaig of indian Atlas 
I below Bcpiir. 

j P n m 0 o r, 167. Coupled with the preceding 

I and with Tanir. Perhaps for FurinmCg f. ta 
P n 11 k t e e 1,149. Fimm-Kigil, nmr Klyal, 
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Pinwr^nl of Iniiiaa Adas; and see ITsirco PuA, 

IL 

F a r iE o o r, 70,118,139. Parammr of Bar- 
tosa coapitHl withTanur, periiaps Ferony of tlie 
iniiian Atlas, Furwuiaiii of Scott’^s Map. 

y a i 1 0 n, 53 and passim^ only giYen in tills 
tbrni by tlie translator. 

Res ha, 154 Coupled TOtk Malacca and 
TenassiTini (r). 

spa Heat, 13.54, 70, 118,129, 155, 159, 
1C6, It)", lt)b, 170, 171. Ckalia of the Portu¬ 
guese, near Bepur, ehalum of Mdian Atlas. 

Shatelakum, LSI, 152. Oneofthe La- 
khadives Shali-tu hcmn of Wood ; CMtlac of 
the charts. 

Sheiool, 92, 162, 163, 164. The famous 

port of CkmL 

pittmturah,155. Sumatra. 
Solmoudul, 153,154. Cholamandel,CJioro- 
mandel, or Coronanid. A name the 6ccurrence 


of which in this form, and in a Muhammadan 
writer, upsets a variety of theories as to the 
origin of that name; of which perhaps more 

hereafter. 

Tamoor, 70, Tanoor, 118, 124, 128, 145, 
167, 169. Timur, 

Tfiinasnree, 154. Tenasserim, 

Tojaree, 126, coupled with Surat. Nausdri? 

Travankad, Travinkar, Travancore, 70 
71, 117. I doubt if this means our modem 
Travanccre ; r&iheT TiruvanJcadu, near Telichedi 
the Terivagante of Barbosa. 

^Turkoree, Tnrkoz, Tnrkoy, 70, 118, 157, 
176, 178. TiVcori of Barbosa, TiM of Scott’s 
Map. 

a s e e, 175. ir< 2 M 2 , commonly called Mas. 
mill or Bassainij near Bomlbay. 

Za raft an, 54; Jamftan, 59. Jorfatlan 
Baha^atan. See commentary on Ibn Batuta 
(uiitc, p. 183). 


It is not very widely known that the lower 
orders of the Kilnarese people freely resort to 
a primitive oracle, called E a n i. The belief in 
its infallibility is strongest among the Hindu 
womankind, not excepting the superior classes. 
To o^ult the Kani has become so deeply 
ingrained in the customs of the people that the 
proverb “ Ea^i k^u" (« ask Kani”) k very com¬ 
mon amfmg them. If a person gets sick, if an 
absent relative does not return within the ex- 
jwted time, if the Crops are threatened with a 
blight, and, in short, on the thousand and one 
occasions tyi everyday life when the human 
mental equiHlmnm is disturbed,, the ignorant 
and superstitious Hindu of the lower order im¬ 
plicitly consultsoradei,among whudi the Kani 
holds no inrignificaiit phw^. 

The m^ng operandi may be brieSy draoribed 
^as: A middlfr^ged woman belonging to the 
Korachar tribe among the Indian erpries 
IS ^aeallj the selected “medium.” HerpK>. 
ftssioa IS mendicancy, varied ty tattooing and 


KAEI IN MAISUR. 
BY r. S. NARASDIJUYESGlS. 


I of the fortune-teller with a small copper, vary¬ 
ing from one pie to half an anna. The pro¬ 
ceedings commence with the burning of the 
inceMe, and the eonsulter taking a handful 
of rigi touches her eyes w’ith it, and mentally 
utters a prayer for the realization of her wishes 
The Korachar woman, making her dupe sit 
before her, shakes an iron ring (gilike) about 
mx inches in diameter, to which small bells of 
the same metal are attached, and which emits 
a dull^ low sound. She then puts her right 
hand in the rSgi, sounding the giUM all the 
toe with her left hand, and chants in a drcm- 
ing tone the nam^ of all the gods and god¬ 
desses, promiscuously strung together, from the 
onmipotent and fierce Siva to the blood-thirsty 
Mari. At the end of this incantation, she raises 
with hc-r thumb and forefinger a pinch of the 
rig:, and asks her invisible patron or patroness 
whether g.ood or evil will befal the anxious 
inquirer. The rigi grains thus raised are placed 
in the palm of the eonsulter, and if they are of 


i ^^^^«bas5.7.9,&o.,the/betoken 

cle&ii’Qtel Tl>a V. ^ ^ a laTom'abie omes. 

a woman) who wishes to divine he’- own consulting the K a n i then states 

provides half a local fpgdi) of rfo.: w"!? ™ ’^'bat her grievance is, and 

to. and a bttle incense, ak 'cresses‘the paA' ' ^ redress it. 

i "=> again brought into requisition, and 
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sure that its composition belongs to tbe time 
after that period aiiil is nioro or less modern. 

On coins tariklis are very rare; in fact, the 
only instance Tuhich I c.in at this moment re¬ 
member is the large gold coin, or rather medal, 
strnclc by Jahangir, with a ehronogiam By 
.4saf Khiln (metre aliorf t-amal) :—• 

cjf ^j!S cAI^b 

27ie world ts iHunimated by iJiis sunUf:e coin; 
hencethe mm cf the kitiyrhin’ is its cJironogram. 

This gives 1014 a.h., the year of Jahangir’s 
accession. 

Bnt alihongh tlie composition of chronograms 
first became a distinct branch of poetrv, and a 
sabject deserving the care of genins, tow^ds the 
end of the 9th century of the Hijrah, we mnsfc 
not think that t^rSkhs were entirely nnknown 
to earlier ages. We have chronograms written 
long before the time of Jiiml, hat their manner 
IS qnite ditfemit fiom what we now nnderl 
^d by a Mrikh. Instead of words or sen¬ 
te^ we merely find nnmeaning combinations 
of^Me l^rB,mfflomnemo-techmcaI vocables 
«bitrarily Strang together with insipid rhymes’ 

A few examples wfll suffice. The oldest in- 
sm^witha chronogram that is known to 
^ IS the Arabic inscription of'Zafer Khan’s 

a* Tribeni, Disfcrict,t irhich ends 
with the folkmmg line (metre 

fe oU ^ 

■ crJUf 

a fltee m exprmei by the waqf Utters o», 
^ t, to tfe recimuny of who 

be ^ 


^ J pi* J byi li. 

«.li5 Ufc ^ 
wilj oAif ^ 

^ Fn^y, the Iasi cf the month cf Shawtom, 
anJ Tugk&, KM» left tf^ 


* 1* 


I 


Jm.'r 


mhimm, ^ 413, 


A&. S, 
Mrf, £4 


p, 2‘#j. Tile i5ftTp» 


ilie former in the leginning^ the latter in the end 
of the night ’ 

This gives Friday, 29th Shawwal 644 or 

9 tli Marcli 1247 i,d. 

To a maeh earlier period belongs the follow, 
ing chronogram, which embodies the principal 
feots of Avicenna’s life (metre hhafif) .-_ 

p-W'jl e==^jo 

pfp ift jC 

Abu ’lU Sind, the evidence of truth, was bom 

-i- i7 + I <373 A.H.); he had Ipamt 
all sciences in + jjb -f | (394 

left this world in o + tJ 4 . j (427 ah 
or 1036 A.D.) 

Abnl Fazl gives this Mrlkh in the Jin-i. . 
Mba,4 (my text edition, p. 280), and adds that 
the anei&its but rarely cultivated the art of corn- 

pomng chrmwgrams. 

People would smile Bow-a-days if a modem 

poet were to imitate the aneiemis in this sort 

of cwiBpcsiiaon, 

The above examples snfficien% show the 
nainre of ancient tfirikhs; and it is easy to see 
why classical writers looked npon the composi. 
ton <rf sneh mnmno-teclmical Aymes as below 
t e di^fy of poeby. It seems, however, that 

m the 8 th centnry of the Hijrah mnemo-teclmical 
combinations were deverly exposed so as to 
desawe at le»i the lar^ of hapi«r hits. Thns 
Timnr’s invasion of Efim in 805 (1402-3 a.d.) 
was expired by the tailfch ■Jtd, 800+1 +4 • 
fani, instead of entering the three lettersasa 
mn^o-teehnical vocable, the ehronielfr 
mt npmi ibe ingmiotts sentaice 

^jSl (.jjSl ^ 

the earth, was conquered, 
ori^ber. Mm was conquered in &e yea^ given 

Tlf^ (earth), is. in 

A.H. Uhronc^gmns of this natnre 
™ frma andent to modem 

nfi-f, TT- ^ Ito 9th centniT 

® ^ ia histories or 
^0 the old . ^nipos^ aocxjordiiig 

88 ^ (A.a. 14 ^)^ ^ ^ ^ 
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ical valne, it must be confesed, has bat little 
suffered.* 

The fertile genius of TsirSfchgos, or writers 
of chronograms, soon led them not only to make 
collections of striking tirikhs, but also to com- 
pow dbrcmograms for all important events of 
tlw Prophet’s life, and of the history and the 
gr^ amn of Islam. Among the richest mines 
I may men&n Badaoni’s Muntakhai (written 
in 1004 A.H. or 1595 a.d.); the Mir-M «Z 
’Ahtm. by B^tawar Khan (written in 1668 
A. 1 ).^; and ttie fine chapter on chronograms 
and riddles in TMhir’s Tazktrcth (written in 
1672 A.D.). The last work ahw prov^ strik- 
ujgly the mentioned above, that the com- 
pc^tkm of tar^dis according to the present 
Miim dates from ttie 9th centniy; for Tahir 
Ihe ehponqgrmns of Babmr’s hirih ^d of 
Mm 'AM aer’s Madrasah as the old®t ap- 
paeanfly known to him. There are also several 
coHedaons of chrcaicgrams belonging to onr 
as am MtMIm- ^ Wdim^ which was 
aixmt &j%- years ago at Calcntta, mid 
is a dmmologicai register erf Mnhamimdan 

saints; Hie excdlmrf nOa^rlkh, by ]«>, 

T. W. Beal^ of Par^l^nra, Igr^; mid the 
Ehmi»ai vl AifiA and iSie Gmj i TMkh bv 
Mu® Gamlain &nrar, of LShor. ’ 

Bm mrf my inieniaem to select dhronograms 
sf aan^B-thme fe a prafeett mOmn-ai de 
butftmaybeniore aooepfaWe to note 
the cBsstficafioa and the mlea of ctmipoeiaoai 
erfabidm. 

m feBowmg Imds of are men- 


(L) The mm i ‘the ahsohtte 

stoonogram, whm the year is oldained from 
MW sinqfe addition of aH the letters of a sen 

^ distich, or parte (rfa fentenceordistich- 

^ aw Mding erf ShihjahanMiad, OT nu^ 

Mill, hy SMbjah&n in 1058 ^ a.®. 164^ jg 

«« r f i ii... 

(2.) The Tdim i Ta’miyah, ‘tim enigmati- 
whaai hints are giron ta 
^ ' ceriasn qnaniitfes to or from ^ 






. 1 .— m 


'<^‘p^han 


ttle total sum of the letters of the tarikh. Thus 
when Abnl Fazl was murdered by Bir Singh 
iers Deo Buudela in 1011 (12th August 1602), 
ake who cut off his head and sent it as a present 
)m- to Prince Salim, one of Akbar’s courtiers made 
of the following chronogram (metre short ramal) _ 

^ jt^I jii 

^ The wonderfitl sword of God’s Prophet cut off 

^ the head of .the rebel. 

>68 chronogram lies in the word i.e. 

^ 1013; but the head is cut off, i.e. the fii^ letter 

. of the word or w, 2; hence we get 1013—2 or 

ik 

C^-} Taushlh, when the chronc^ram is in 
form of an acrostif^ the first letters or the last 
letters of each line, or both together, forming 
the tar&h. 

^ (4.) The Tarileh i suri o ma^nauA, when the 

^ poet cleMly expr^sM the jeasr in metrical lan- 
^ gnag^ and the letters on addition ^ve the 
^ same yrar. Thns ihe death of the emperor 
^ BSbar in 937 A.H. (ad. 1530) led to the foUow- 
^ ing chrcmogram (meire ihafff) 

j jjb jLft oUj 

le The.date qfBdbar’s deaM Tdes m fhe words, 
y ‘ B was in 937.’ * 

^^re fie date is clearly ejpiessed, and y^ on 

s addingiq)the letters <rf fie hmnistich we cet 

^ 937. s 

e ^followingaretlm principal rnlMfonowed 
a in fie composition of chronograms 

(1). The valne of the letters is the same as 
in the Araittc alphabet, arranged in "the well- 
known form of a^ad, htmae, &e. Lettas 
9 peculiar to the Persians, Indians, or M^ys 

1 same valne as the corresponding letters 

• AraKc; thn? p, g, g%, mid c4 are counted 
. as 6, k, z,j. In the same mamiCT the TTfuifA- 

I stani z would count as *5^ 4. 

' (2.) In every twikh we count the letters 

that are wmttem (maJetUb), not those that are 
pronannced (mtdf&z). lieDsx iashdids, madds, 

and tiw sman raised as in are not 

oottoted. Bnt excqrtions oomr. For example, 
^Aralric SOT, a secret^ is genetaBy counted 
9 it feom tile PersMa s-mr 

and the ffiadfistln i sfr, a head. When mtOds 

eawm («*>)— tte of a» &ce of tee eata,’ and the 
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.tten, Instead of 
lie small raised 

lie word must 

be spelt j 

(3) . In Persian and Hindiistani tbe use of 
tbe kmnz&k m rare. It is eitber omitted or 
cimnged to fa; tbns tbe Arabic 

become in Persian and HindustaniiJj II and ly^ 
But *I bave seen ’ tbe Arabic water,, in a 
Peisian tankb, where tbe Jiamzah coanted as 
Alif or 1, to distingnisb it from tbe Persian 
we. I 

(4) . Tarikbs are not restricted to tbe em 
of tbe Hijrab. Any em may be used, presided 
it is indicated. In many cbronograms tbe 
tarfkb is often attributed to a hdtif^ or * voice 
from _ beaven.* Metrical tarlkbs rarely extend 
over a wbole disticb, and tbey are never longer 
tban a wbole disticb. 

In conclusion I wisb to apply these notes on 


tbe Indian Anit^uanj, voL II. p. S72, beaded 



but bas OTericM>ked tbe mete 
rhyme of it. 1 have not seen 
■ tablet; batj from a mere knoi 
and familiarity witb Mnbammaci&n insciiptioiis 
in general, I will give what I believe tbe legend is. 
I In tlie irst line an adjective or |»rticipl© of two 
syllables is left out. Tbe metre is short kazaj^ 
mafa’inn, mafrSim, fr’iiliiii. 

. 

i^l aA 

Tim work of the world is .gfierf f. Tkm 
tower offoriume is ooMfhiid in bemiff. If tkom 
wishesi ia know its date, them sa^ £k is 

^Bmrj iBiuIatd 

Mr, Bebatsefc’s fill in tbe second line is, I faf’yp 
sure, a ya ; and Ms ranj ia in tbe fonrib hemi¬ 
stich is a mistake for tdAhh, His third line is 
correct in metre. Tbe tower is not called 
* Daalat Bnri,* but ‘ Bnri i Baalat.® Hence tbe 


a certain tower, called 


or A. n. 1247. But I have shown above that 
* .,t 


4w.ujmixiiiiauai2s oi tiie ions in a,d. 
1234 and 1247. Mr. Kebatsek then snpplies a 


THl PARYATIPAEmAYA OP BAHA. 

BY Ki^IKlTH TBIM5AK TEMImCI, M.A, LL.B. 

The Parvatiparinaya isa short drama stanMis prefixed to that work. Bana is there 
in five acts, l»sed, as the name signififfl, upon dwcribed as d®cended jfrom one who was— 
tbe weil-known story of tbe marriag© of Siva 

and P i r V a t!. An edition of this drama with And hence it is argned that the' two BI n a s 


Parasbiirampaiit Oodbol© was pabnsbed in Tins, to say tbe least of is certainlj 
Boml»y abont two years ago. In tbe Prasfca- plausible. Professor Wilson does not meition 
vani, witb which tbe dnyma opens, occurs tbe this work in bis Tkerntre of im Mmdm^ nor ii 
following sterna concerning its antborsbip:— it ^nded to by Dr. PitzEdward Had! in 


tb© MMimmhafi given in tb© introdnctory I cnrataace icxmneoted witn this drama to wbich 


in frcm ita Bidiaai s%ie and maimer of TOmpoalioa, I IjeHer© it csaust te older tbaa Axcaaifzlli. s 


El j. ' B♦ - * * V rr « m 
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THE IHDIAH AHTIQUAEY. 


its learned translator has not drawn attention. 
In numerons places we find a most remarkable 
coincidence between the thoughts and even the 
expresswns contained in it and the thoughts and 
expressions found in corresponding places in 
huiiidiisa’s Kumdrasathbhava. The first seven 
cantos of this last-named work deal with the 
same subject-matter as the P & r v a t i p a r i - 
n ay a drama, and the comcidencea between the 
two m several points appear to me to be so 
close, tliat tbe only way to explain them is 
either to suppose an identity of anthorabip, or 
a consmons borrowing by one of the two authors 
from the other of them. I give below a few of 
the more important coincidences, so that the 
reader may judge for himself.— 

Pdrvaiiparimya. Kmnarasamlhava 

wt- 

f»rT r^- 

5 S 3 W arTTEsfirll? 

wh!!r.^ coincidences 

gether Passa^ are exceedingly nmnerans in 

much ahke and so expressed that the thonght 

of some near connexioa between the 

IS strongly suggested. 

Zr ’ reminds^oS 

It is further remarkaS 

lat the action of the playis larried bn by vary 
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m tills f :^aise&eS^ 

taw ilnd. Ant liW ^e^eer.' 

“ ■<“ E,“„sy^ 


much the same machinery as that used in the 
poem.^ The suggestion of the future marriage 
by Harada; the direction by Himalaya to 
his daughter to attempt to propitiate Siva- 
le deputation of Gupid by I n d r a; the burning 
o Cupid; the consolation and reassurance of 

i! f C" ‘ 

• the appearance of Siva 

m Asguise, and his conversation first with 
the two attendants of PUrvatf, and then with 
arva i herself: all this is common to this 
^rama and tlie Kumdrmambhava of Kali 
dasa. Of course it need scarcely be said that 
there are differences. The preHminaiy re- 
connoitenng, so to speak, performed by 
Handm in the drama has no place inthepoem-^ 
no more has the narration of Cupid’s misfortune 

^®’^®^iieless, what 
theVf? .^idences pointed out, and 

He other comeidences as to the main points 
. ®®tion of the two pieces, the impres- 
fe°thai ^ ^ perusal of them 

HSi™said "f 1? f 

^fece to the Vdsavadattd, » Hindu poeta^ot 

L”r‘“.rtr ‘ 

e streyh this prmciple. mainly, it is weH 

N^a te B^’ ascribed the Batndvali 

S t to Bana Bhatia. And although 

tit r ^^PPorted. 

Sr the principle of 

nfrtA ^ In the feoe 

to cited above from the Introduction 

to.! oiwmm f ^ co2a- 

application of 

^ pimoiple in ib,s ease, such as were available 
the present at le ast, be left L open 


wsuaraits ar© monirli trt *' • - 

teat.sa.fe‘ Ttjs 

to Dr. Bfili 

^wi B'%» in wenkeas^he^S 

■S%» <» tbe 
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one, nntil we are in possession of otter materials 
for forming a final judgment npon it. Lacking 
such, materials, 1 do not think it advisable to 
hazard any mere gnMs at an explanation of the 
&cte. 

There are one or two otter remarks which 
may .be added here. As Br. Kem hse correctly 
remarked in the Pre&oe to his edition of the 
BrihatmnMi'd, EliEdasa ns^ the Aryi metre 
with 'Considerable frequency in Ms dramas. This 
characteifetic may be noted also in the play 
before ns, and the fifth act is imlly mono¬ 
polized, or nearly so, by the Aryi or the Giti. 
Again, in the first act, H a r a d a is represented 
as descending from heaven to see the Eing of 
Monntains, and th '0 'd^cripMon of the scenery 
wMch 17 a r a d a sees puts one strongly in mind 
of the similar passages occTirring in the sixth 
act of KaHdasa^s Sdkuntala .—Thus after sayino- 

IS'irada proceeds:— 

Thus the passage in the Fdrvat^arinaya: 
■compare that in the Sdkuntala, Matali sayp:— 

And then says Dnshyanta— 

Furthermore, there* is a considerable resem¬ 
blance between the description by Narada of 
the app^rance of the earth to him as he de¬ 
scends from Heaven, and the description by Mng 


Dnshyanta of the earth under similar eirenm- 
stances. I give below the verses in the play, 
as it is not in everybody’s hands :*— 

II 

^ ^r€flq‘4tirl'ld‘: II 

gyW cMf ^IHFElY^fFT II 

Tp^||% iiqiTffrf 11 

'Hfk ii 

It may, perhaps, be worth adding also that 
l!7arada describes himself as having made use 
of the iirmhdrint tni^i so often allnded to in 
the dramas of KHidasa on the occasion 
when he went to observe the proceedings of 
Cupid and their result. On the other hand, 
however, it dionld be noted, too, that whereas 
the three generally recognized dramas of Elali- 
dasa have but one stanza for the Nandt, this 
drama has two. Amd it is further to be re¬ 
marked that whereas in those three dramas, as 
well as in the Bnghuvakia^ the introductions do 
not speak of the author in magniloquent 
language, the introduction to this drama is not 
remarkable for any snch feeling of modesty. 

To sum up. It app^rs to me that the fecis 
adduced in this paper rajidre some explanatbn. 
It is possible that the author of the P^n'a#- 
pari^fa took the work of Kalidasa as the l«sis 
for Ms own work ; and this appears i» me the 
safest hypothesis on the facts as they stand at 
present. It is not, however, a thorongHy 
satisfactory hypothesis, and additional light 
upon the stibj:6ct must be awaited. 


TEIBIS AHD LAF7GUAGES OF THl BOMBAY PEESIDEHCY. 
BY THE BET. JOHH WILSOE, B.B., F.E.S., &c, 

(JVoOT ihe Bowdmy Admini^aMm Mep^^rifor 18^-73. 


The name of the Mar4t hiconntry is in Sans¬ 
krit Maharashtra. Two meanings have been 
assigned to this designation. The first of these, 
which is etymologi(^y nnobjectionable, is the 
* Gimfc Country.’ Of the cJiigin of tMs name, snp- 
IM^ing it to be correct, sufficient historhal or 
gec^prapMcal imsons do not seem to 1|e yet 
forthmming. The second, meaning proposed is 
tim *Coimtiy of tibe Mah4rs’, the represente- 
tivw of whom we to be found, now generally in a 
deprea^ c»ndiiion, in ©vaty viUage of the country, 
to such an observable extent that the 
fcfflowii^ proTfiffb is everywhere CTrrent among 
the Marlthia, TO "Wherever 

Ihrare is a viHs^^ there is the Mah4c ward.* It 


has been objasted to this iheoiy tii^ we shonM 
have-to rwd M»h4rar4sh|ra, ami not Ma- 
hSr4shtr% for the name of the conntiry, if ii 
mmut the " Country of the MaMis.’ The disap¬ 
pearance in a compound word of the short vowrf a, 
however, does not constitute a grrnt difficnlly, 
espedially when popular usage in pronundaticm is 
remembered. It is to be kept in mind* in 
oonnffldon with tHs matter, thafe most of the 
provinres of Ifi Aia get th^ namire from the 
people to whom they belong <ar by whom 
haveb^snWn^ m exanpli^i in Garjar- 
48ht*ra,the<»iintiyofth© Garjarat (ahireiri- 
ated as in the csase of Mah4r4sMra if im sappose 
the word to have originally MA&rw&ihtra); 
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Saarasiitira or Sa araraslifcra, * tlie coiintrj 
cl tbe Eajp0taaa, "the seat of tlie 

Bajputs’; li 0 la i 1 a k li a 11 d a, ‘ the division of the 
E o ii i 1 a s'; B a n d e 1 a k h a n d a, ‘ the division 
of tfie B a n d e! B s ’; B a D g a, ‘ the country of the 
Ban gas,' or ancient Bengal; Odradesa 
(or Orissa),* the country of the 0 d r a s 
roeiitioned hy Mann. 

It is rather dilSealt clearly to state the exact 
boiiiailaries of the H a r d t li 4 Country. But an 
approsiiiiatioa to them may be found by tracing 
the boundaries of the Marathi language, the 
nearest to the Sanskrit (as remarked by Sir 
George Campbell I of all the vernacular languages 
of India. The boundary line on the west extends 
along the coast, from the Portuguese territories of 
Daman on the north to the Portr: lese territories 
of Goa on the south, where the Konkani, an 
allied Aryan tongue., commences. The river near 
Danian, called the Daman-Ganga (the * Dunga’ 
of Ptolemy of the second century) till its emergence 
from the Ghats, forms its northern limit, as far as 
the low country is concerned. On the line of the 
Gh&ts, however, along their pdnM, or watershed, 
and among the K u I i s, B h i i 1 s, and other 
Jungle tribes,. extends to the river X a r m a d a, 
or Narbada, which separates it from the Guja¬ 
rati and Nemidi or Newadi, till the 
S £ t p tt d 4 Eange (which in continuation forms 
the boundaiy) touches it on the NarnmdS to the 
west, mad ^sfe. Prom the neighbonrli^oai of 
G£wiI ga d h, where an offset from the Sitpu# 

«nii.iiieams, it runs aistward in the 
tdon of B etui and S i o n i, or Sivani, termmating 
to the east at the top of the GMts befcwwn Nag¬ 
pur and where, in a somewhat semicircular 

form, wiik N £ g p u r as the centre, it turns south¬ 


ward, eastward, and westward* touching on L a n jt 
«d Wairaga 4 where it meets theG o ndi mid 
T e I n g u. It then goes on to the neighbourhood 
ofChind£, from which it begins to run to the 
w«t, to the town of Mihur, almag the Piyin- 
Gaagi Biver, sep«ating it. from the Telugu. 
IVom Mihurit runs smith to the God^war!, 
where, in a very irr^ulMr line, i| begins to go- to 




to 

line then runs to the souto-west. 

At the northern extremi^ of the 
Bmge the slopes decISnmg to the 
are pidnd|»l!j inhabited by BhI 
wustnbes. These too* ocou|)y i 



* Tide 


portions of the Northern Konkanand of the Gh£ts 

and Dang to the east. 

The island of Bombay, and of Salseiite in its 
neighbourhood, early became fields of labour both 
to Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries, who, aided 
as they were by the direct interference of the 
Portuguese authorities, experienced so much 
sncces.s that about the half of their population 
entered the Eoman Church. The converts we,re 
to a certain extent from all classes of the Native 
community, but particularly from the Nuii fish¬ 
ermen, the .Parvaris, Mahars, and the 
K u nb i s or agriculturists. 

The largest tribe of.the Mardfeha people is that 
of the K u n b i s, corresponding with the Gujarati 
Hu la mb is or cultivators. The derivation of 
the name is as follows : K r i s h m i (,S.) a plough- 
nian, u r m i (Hindi), El u 1 a m b i (Gujarati), 
and Hunabi or Hunbi (Marathi). They are 
called *Marathas’by way of distinction. Some 
of their oldest and highest families (as that of 
^ivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire) hold 
themselves to be descended of H s h a t r i y a s or 
Raj puts; and though they ^t, with the cnlti- 
vatiag M a r a t h a s t.hey do not intermarry with 
them. . All the Marafchas, however, are viewed 
by the Brahmans as iMras,=«= though, .of old cul¬ 
tivation was one of the duties of the Aryan 
"Yaisyas, the other .being that of merchandise. 

The Marafcha .Country is first mentioned by 
name in connexion with the propagation of Bud¬ 
dhism. Inthe seveiitee.i3th year of the reign of the 
Emi^ror Mofea (before' Christ 246) he deputed,"’ 
according to the MahdvaMo, the great genealogi¬ 
es chrO'tticle of Ceylon, ‘‘ the thero (patriarch) 
MaiMdhainsarakkito.'to. the M a h r a 11 a'■ 'Ttds 
mmsionary of Buddhism is declared, in the same 
worh, to have exji^rienced remarkable sucxjess. 
He .had 4S,IMX) disciples, 13,(M}0' of whom are .said 
to have been ordained priests by him. in .the Mah- 
ratfe. The Buddhist remains of Western India, 
so numereus and magnMce.nt,nee substantially 
to OTiToboralie this statement. Though these re- 
uiMis represent the wilder tribes of India as doing 
obeMMic® to BucMha, a general conversion to "such 
a spamlarivB form of faith as that of Buddhism 
«hiM have octorrrf only, in the first instance at 



«i intelligent people as the 
mdighteAed classes of their 
soon became so establish- 
in fee cx>iinti 7 , that Aryar 
to a Mari*th4 by his 

Aryar, 

tie 

s locate in femr own 
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territory. A r i a k 8, moreover, is tlie name given 
to a great porfeion of tiie Mar^tlia country by the 
merchant Arrian, the navigator, thought to be the 
contemporary of Ptolemy the geographer. The 
Aryas, consisting—except in the times of the 
Buddhists and before the origination of the legend j 
of the extinction of the Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, ! 
afterwards taken up perhaps to cover the shame 
of their secession to Buddhism,—of Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Taisyas (originally the 
common people), vrere the governing and co¬ 
operative portion of the population, keeping the 
darker-coloured races exterior to their circle, and 
avoiding contact with them as the cau'se of defile¬ 
ment. Farna, often rendered caste, meant originally 
* colour’’; and the or the true * white,’ 

still professes to be the municipality of the Mara- 
tha villages. The denomination of Sudra, as 
shown by Lassen, was originally that of a people 
found by the Aryas on the banks of the Indus, whom 
they devoted to servile labour. As they advanced 
to the southward, the Aryas gave the same name 
to analogous classes of people, using it, however, 
in a wider sense. The Marathas in physiognomy 
certainly considerably resemble the Dravidians to 
the south. But it is difficult to suppose that the 
original tongue of both these peoples belonged to 
the same class of the Sfcythian langmges. ' The 
Sanskrit, the language of the Aryas, is 
certainly the principal base of the Marathi as it 
now exists, thongh a faint Skythian or Turanian 
element '(having a slight resemblance to that of 
theKolas and S anthal s) is yet to be found 
in it. The predominance of Sanskiit in Marathi 
h&s doubtless been maintained by the circumstance 
that the governments of the provinces in which 
MaiAthi hm been spoken from time immemorial 
have in the main been favourable to the Sanskrit 
literature, or rather to- the opinions formed upon 
that literature, both Br4hmaaiicai and Bnddtot. 
Only in tbe forest and wilder mountain districts 
have there been bfayaks, or Chiefs, following 
the Tnranian worship of ghosts and demons, and 
with their people standing aloof from the Hindu 
systems of faith and practice. A s o fc a, in the 
middle of the third century before Christ, had 
doubtieBS imperial power over the Marathi country, 
m wett as the adjoining and remote provinces of 
India; but this may have been quite consistent 
with the OTistenoe of local princes doing obekance 
to him as their liege lord. The Sah orSihha 
Mngsof Gujarat, whose capital wm S^ihhi- 
pu^i^ the modem Sihor, near Ghogha, about 
the Ohristiaa era, ruled over large portions of the 
MM-itlA cmuntry. as evinced by the large number 
of their coins which have l»en found at 1 u' n n a r, 
Blichapur,lligpur,«&doihffplac»s. Thar 


Yalabhi successors may to a certain extent 
have done the same. Iiiileed the Chinese traveller 
Hiwen Thsaag, of the seventh century after Christ, 
speaks of CM-l0'a4i4>j of Fa4a-p{ (Silaciixya of 
Yklabhi) as having reigned in the Mamthi coun¬ 
try about sixty years before his own visit to it. 
The Gupta, Ujiavinl, Cliola, Chalukya, 

El al y a n i, T a g a r, 0 h a n d ra k 111 i, P an i i» 
la, Konkanf, and Devagiri kings following 
them, were all Hindus, showing a varying favour 
to Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jaiiias, as their nu¬ 
merous charters on stone and copper, which have 
been of late years deciphered, clearly show. It 
was in a.d. 1293 that the last king of Deva¬ 
giri (or Devagadh, hidiB DaiilatlbM) fell before 
the-Muliammaciaii arms; and it is from this date 
that the principal infusion into Mar4|M of the 
new and spare elements of Persian and Arabic 
words—afterwards facilitated by the Bijipur, Ah- 
madnagar, and Golkonda sovereignties and the 
Mughul conquests in theDeklian—took place. 

The Marathas are but of a middle stature as 
Indians, and somewhat of a copper colour, varying 
in shade in different districts of ihe country. 
They use animal food to a considerable extent, 
according to their mans, abstaimng, however, 

' from the cow, like other Indian tribes. They use 
wh€»t, barley, miilmry, and pulses; but this they 
do more abundantly in the Dekhan tlian in the 
Konkan, where large quantities of rice are raised- 
They are rather sparing in their dress, though 
under the British Government visible improve¬ 
ment in this matter is rapidly proceeding. Though 
they are not skilled in agriculture, as the Guja- 
i rat cultivators, and are educated but to a limited 
I extent, they are a shrewd and intelligent, and, 
especially among the M a w a I s, the western face 
of the Gbits and the Konkan hills, a hardy and 
active people. They have their own popular gods 
and demons, in addition to the principal deities of 
i the Hindu pantheon, wad are generafiy enthusiastic 
in their worship, being at the same inns fond of 
religious pilgrimages, in eoiuiwtion with which 
they frequently suffer from eholem and other 
epidemics, dhey are noted for the ohsermam of the 
most public of the festivals, as of the Bmmrd and 
Mdt Their pwuliar religious f«iing3 have been 
much excited and sustwned by the poets of their 
own provmces, especmlly by T n k a r a m a, whose 
language ia frequently that of marked ^tcitement 
and specially intelligible to them. They umm for 
some cOTtunes at feast to have indulged and call 
tivatod an kmgal&r military spirit, and to have 
l^n more aMcted (except in th© 'C^e of 
of their chfeffi) tommea of viofeim «ad rapin© 
tham to sins of luxury and debaneheiy. Even la¬ 
th© times of Blolemy fee g«ig»pher, their 
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E-ealxmrd, so brokeE by nameroas creeks into 
wMcb only small vessels can .enter, is spoken of 
as tbe ‘pirate coast.’ Tlie Mngbiii Grovern- 
menfe ms never firmly established among them, 
either under its imperial or provincial dynasties ; 
and, bringing them no signal benefits, it was never 
relished by them. It is not to be wonder^ at 
that, led by such a bold spirit as 6iviji,aiid 
favoured by their mountain ranges and recesses 
and isolated heights, and natural forts (nnimpreg' 
nable to the appliances of Eastern warfare), they 
rose np against it, though Sivaji’s treachery and 
cruelty (so well brought out by Grant Dufi*) are' 
ever to be condemned and execrated. Their own 
subsequent invasions of Gujarat and the Eajpdt 
and other provinces are considered to this day 
quite unjustifiable by the .natives of those districts. 
They were seldom the strong coming forth to 
assist the, w^k and oppressed, but the strong 
coming forth to devour the w^k. Their treat¬ 
ment even of the wild and degraded tribes of their 
own neighbourhood, as the Bhills, Kolis, 
W&dalis, Katkaris, E4mo sis , or Be- 
d&rSjMahlrs, Mangs, &c., was commonly 
inconsiderate and unphilanthropic. Under the 
peaceful government of tht? British, with their 
educational and instructional appliances, their 
character and pursuits are becoming greatly im¬ 
proved ; and they are now among the most loyal and 
considerate of the subjects of our Eastern Empire. 

With the Marathas are associated various arti- 
zan, working, and pAstorai classes, whom they 
reckon below themselves, but closely «mntiguoua 
to them as belonging to their own race. Some of 
cksseg, howevra*, as the P a rb h u s, ♦ gold- 
Kmiths, have the Aryan ^ysit^ncHny prdity 
distinctly JBaariiD^ in 

!15» MKithls aiinowMge altogether consider- 
^y upwards of two hundred castes (sometimes 
with vaHOttS BUb-divisions, neithereatingnor inter¬ 
marrying with one another). Of these at least 34 
cMm to belong to the B3Ahmanhood,t though of 
some of them it is alleged that they are not <^pure 
biwh. The Brfhman classes who. have had most 
to do with Marl|h4 history are the Beaasths, 
Hcmfcattasihas, Karh&das, Kinvas, 
M&dhyindiuaa, mod the Shenavis w 


at prw«t of Ushatrlyag Vai-' 
if a s 'is doiMi whife of lie ife k idl^ed 


^ F g'fa n , 



• sntf, p, ys.-—1©. 


or merchants are not *so much regarded by them 
as in other parts of India, as, for example, in 
Gujarat, where they have a position similar to 
that of the Taisya s of old, whde some of them 
are allowed to be called H s h a t r i y a s. To 
most of the classes of workers in metal, except the 
fabricators of the coarsest sort of articles, they 
give a high position in caste. The Bevaiakas, 
or dressers of idols, they place but little above the 
cultivators; and the G u r a v a s, who have the 
same occupation, they place considerably below 
them. The status of the cultivators is given to 
certain classes of herdsmen, minstrels, harh&rs, 
Tiijgurm, mresthrs, ehairadwlders, cooks, middle- 
class coppersmUhs, and braziers and car^&niers. 
Upwards of 60 castes of artimns, cattle-keepers, and 
labourers are placed below the cuUivators. Among 
these, absurdly enough, are ranked the K 4. 
y a s t h a s and P a r b h n s (both writers), who have 
manifestly Aryan blood fioTsdng in their veins, and 
who could not have obtained their olden designa¬ 
tion of ‘ those of the presence’ (Mpa meaning ‘body’) 
had they not been of Aryan descent. The Wild 
Tribes and the A n t y a J a, those ‘ bom at the 
extremity,’ they put on the level of G h 4 n d a 1 a s 
nay, often below them—^ia the caste lists. 

The Wild Tribesor Aborigines (so 
: called) of the Maratha Country, and of the Bombay 
Presidency in general, are the Bhills, the 
HayakadaSjOrHaikras, and the G o n d a s. 
The Intermingled and Isolated Tribes are the 
Hulls or Hoi is, oi many divisions, the Dhu- 
dias ,theGhandharis, the Wadalis, the 
Hatkaris orHatodis (makers of catechu), 

; theBubalas,andtheB4mnsisorBedars, 

who are principally found on the eastern spurs of 
the Ghats south of Puna. The Depressed Tribes, 
fast rising under the British Government in social 
im|X)rtance, are the M ah 4 r s, already aUuded to, 

I aiidtheMangs, the M4tangas of the Sans¬ 
krit books. The Wandering Tribes and Classes 
are numerous, comprehending not merely Eeli- 
gious Devotees and Pilgrims recognized in the 
other provinces of India, but some who are peculiar 
to this* Presidency, as the Manabhavas and 
the devotees of lot^l gods and temples, to which 
freosentlj they have been devoted at their birth 
by lii^ |»r©iils; mendicants, who solicit almg in 
the Mmes d pmrtiOTlar gods, Msuming various 
disguise «iii practising numerous tricks, quack- 
&n03, and deceptions; showmen actors of 
giwt variety; wandering artiaans and labouimrs 
€f oHen tribM, now n^rly extinct, as the Va- 
^ar&s (OdiM),Beld4rs, Haika^fs (Eai- 
kalyas), etc. 


t Tide ante, p. 45 .—Ed. 
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Among the classes now mentioned are many 
gangs and consociations habitnaliy addicted to 
fraud, robbery, burglary, and other atrocities. In 
the suppression of their crimes much has been 
done by the GoTemment, with the aid of such 
acute, skilled, and withal benevolent detectives as 
Colonel Hervey, O.B., Colonel Taylor, f. Sonter, 
G.SJ., foijett, and others who are following in 
their footsteps in the Marat ha Country and adjoin- 
ing provinces. Many of the Brahmans, too, 
even of respectable character, wander about the 
country as religions mendicants, Bhikshnkas, 
soliciting alms both from prince and peasant. The 
secularized Brahmans are now considerably on the 
increase, many of them devoting themselves to the 
teaching of schools, to the practice of medicine, to 
mercantile transactions, to lending of money, to 
legal pursuits, etc. 

The Pastoral Tribes in the Mari*feh4 Country, 
though very considerable in their flocks and herds, 
are not so important as those in Central India and 
other parts of the country. Their occupation is 
not much approved by the Brahmai^, even though 
the Mafath^s use all kinds of edible animal food 
but the flesh of the cow. The tribes and castes i 
dealing in cattle and sheep are the Gavalis, 
(from * the cow’), who are doubtless the rem a i n s 
of Great Skythian tiib^ entering India in remote 
times; the Dhangars (Sansk. Dh^nukaras), 

‘ dealers in cows,’ to whom, as shepherds and 
weavers of coarse woollen cloth, the lamous family 
of Holkar belongs; tbe Sangaras (from San, 
CroMaria Jumm) and thus weavers of cloth, at 
pr^ent carrying on nearly the same employment 
astheBhangars; theBanj^ras, who both 
rear cattle and transport grain, salt, cotton, and 
other merchandise on pack-bullocks throughout 
the country.* 

The KonkanL 

In ccmnexion with the Ma r t h i langtia^ it 
is proper to notice the kindred K o n k ani, above 
alluded to. By this designation is not meant 
the very slight dialectic difference whidi ejdsts 
tetween the language of the British Dekhan 
and the correspon(hng country running between 
the slopes of the Gh4ts and the Indian OoMn, 
forming the British Kbnkan, but the language of 
fbft country {^mmencing with the Gca temlorieB 
and extending considerably to the south of K a r w a r 
and even Hol^iwar. The speech of this dis^ 
trhjt diffeia from Mar&thi as much as the 

Gnjarii»ti differs from Mar4t hi. Itismani- 
fesMy in the form^ however, on the basis of 

the S an s kf it, and wmpar^ wi& othrar VOToa* 
cmlwt dialiGKSite thrown some hght 'On the^r ffntwklMn 
fejm Mie and on some of thw peculiar 

• Yid® mtiff, p. m—IB. 


grammatical forms. In proof of xiie remark now 
made, an example of the declension of a noun and 
of the present tense of the substantive verb is 
here inserted as illustrative of a subject which has 
excited but little attention. 

Ramu in the singukr. 


Hom. M&mit: 

Acc» MUmika, 

Jm. Sdradm 
Dafc. M&mdia, 
Sinpilar. 

■N'oin. G-Jmdoj horse. 
Am* Ghodadia- 


Abl. 

Gen. R^hnwjiUncrSAmMMn. 
lioc. 

Vos. ArS ! 0 B4«a. 

Pinral. 

0A.©|#, 

Glodfdnin. 


Ghod^jammiUi. 

QhodydkiK t BMiy&mhA 

BhoiySimimiUL 


Gen. Gho^y&geW, 

I>K5. ‘j'Sntii* 

Voc. Gho^y^ GhodyitiKM* 

Si.'sa asa, I am. Amtha nsdra. We are* 

Tv, CKsa, Thou snt. TiAmzii Ym aie. 

To assa. He is. W osot or osafi, They &re. 

Little has been known to be published in the 
K o n k a n i; but a few religious narratives called 
^Furdms/&e. were set forth in it by the Portu¬ 
guese about two centuries ago. A translation of 
the Mm TesMimnt by the Serampur Missionaries, 
and one or two tracts by the German Missioii- 
ari^, have sdso l^n pubEshrf. fcr the teiefife of 
the KonksmeM!. 

The Castes whiA are found in the districts 
in which the Konkant appears do not much 
differ from those of the Klnarese country, under 
which they should be noticed, except, {wrhaps, in 
the <stse of the Brdhmans. The K o n k a n i 
Brahmans are to be distinguished from the 
Konkanasthas of the Mar&tha Country. 
They have to a great extent secularized themselves 

and are Siras vatas, of kin tothe She navis, 

alimdy mentionai. With them are associated the 
HnbsBrihmans, holding land near ’K&rwmr 
I ori^n^y revived fix>m Jaiim, who have not yet 
idmdon^ agriculture either in that |mrt of the 
country or the EAmilafctt, ^lingthemwlves, how¬ 
ever, princijwtBy to and uilng the Kerala 
Grantha dmracter fcr their iwixjimts and 
books. 

The QmjmdM* 

TheGuiarAli lMiguig% which is sapfK»-«i 
tQ be spoken by six or seven miiloaa of peopfe, 
is that of the-provin<»df Gnjartt, €»mp»hmdifig 
lM)ta ita peninsular provinoes, now irfM. Ki¬ 
th iiw4d by the Iteithlb and Englsh, of oM 
known M’Sauri8h|ra,ti» of the 

Samras* (aimneindic»tiiigan«rlj Ar^ con- 
-isfixloii), the cxmrincntel provhKs®* mow etpe- 

cidly dancnniiiatodGnjaritc^Gur jarishtra. 
It is more mMj to tr ace the limits of the Ogjar^l 
f XilaSMbr^ I Fr&Mm, 
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language than those of the llarafehu Its nortliem 
bonndarj is the Gulf of K a c li li, and a line drawn 
from the eastern extremity of that gnlf tliroiigli 
Dial and nmniiig to the south of the Ab4. 
MDuntains to the western face of the AravalL 
Eaiige on the east; its eastern bonnciary is tlie 
range df hills Fanning from the shrine of A m b a- 
b h a V £ n i (cast of Ab£) through C h a.m p £ n e r 
to H a m p on the H a r m a d A This riTer forms 
its southern boundary also from Hamp to the 
jangles of B 4 j p i p 1 d, from whence it strikes to 
the south; its eastern line being that of the 
S a li y 4 d r i G li a fe s til! opposite Daman, where 
its extension to the south terminates, its southern 
boundary in this direction being the Daman- 
Ganga Siver. From Daman to the Gulf of 
Kaelih, including the peniiisnla of Gujarat,, the 
nmm is its boundary. It is spoken, too, to a 
considerable extent in Haclili, and among the 
B a n i 4 s and other merehants, originaly from 
Gn|«4l, wiiO'ar© so, widely :scafctored throaghont 
India and the shores of the adjoining countries- 
II is by the 1 a n i & S' in many small seltle- 
nKnfcs exterior to .laim, 

Theris is, no prorince of India in which the 
BrAhman Castes are more nmnerons. and 
Tarioi than in Gujarat. By their oim fraternities 
they are reckoned at eighty-four; but their lists 
when examined, comparedg and combined gi?e ns 
110 fewer than 166 of the priestly castes, reoogniz- 
img for themselres ¥»ri: 0 Qs ic»al disiinctions. Of 
these, eleven helcing to the A n d i c h y a s or 
* Northerners; ’ eleven to the N 4 g a r a s conso- 
ckted in connexion with the principal towns of 
the Hinda MJas who mgned at Anhilav&d& 

F a fc t a n (still remarkaM-e for their administrative 
ability in the Native Slates) ; the S a c h o r a s ; 
the Hdamharas*; the Narsiparas; the 
Talidras or Tadidra s; the Pangoras; 
the N4ndodras; the GirnAras; the 
Ja,Bigaihya.Girnaras; the Ghorvlsi 
G r « 4 r a s; the A j » k i y a s; the S o m p a r a s 
(of Somn&thu); the Harsoras; the Sajo- 
dhras;tlieGahg4piit]ras^ servitors of the holy 
rivers;^the ModhaMaitras; theGomilras; 
toeSrI-Ganf as; theGnr jara^Gam^as; the 
H ar eda s (sprang originally probably from the 
Marathi Barhade); the "Tayandas; the 
Mewadas Mewls) of four kmds; the 
Dri-vidas, of the south of India; the Be- 
ilvalas (of two kinds); the Elyakavllas 
f,of two kinds); the Eodkavilas; theKhe- 
dlVilas (of fnsirMadshtheSindhnvalis ' 
©r Sindhsva-Sirasvat&s, from Sindh;': 
th# Faimivalas-, the Gomativilas; the- 
Itivllas; ihe Medatsvilas CofMedIta in' 
J-^hpur); theGayaTaias; the A gas tyavi- 


las; thePretavalas; the Yajnikvilas; 
the Ghodavllas; the ' Pn.dav.alas; the 
U n e V a i a s; the B 4 j a v a I a s; the K a n o j i - 
y a s; the .S a r variy a s (of the Sarya Biver); 
the Handoliyas; the Kharkheliyas; the 
Parvaliyas; the Sorathiyas ,(of Sanra,sh- 
tya); the Tangamodiyas; the Sanodhyas; 
the M o 141 a s * the J a r o 1 a s; the Bay ap n la s; 
the Kapilas ; the Ak s hay am an g,a las; the 
Gngalis ; the Napaias ; the Anavalas or 
B h a t e 1 a s , cultivators; the S r i m a 1 i s (of ten 
kinds); the M o d h a s (of nine kinds); the Y a 1 - 
mikas; the Naradikas; the Kalingas; 
the T a I i n g a s from the south-east of India; the 
Bhargavas of Bharoch; toe Mai avis or 
Malavikas of Malwa; the I'anduv4nas; 
the B ha rat h an as; the Push karana s (of 
the Pnshkara Lake); .the .Sarasvatas; the 
Kihad4yata s; the M4rus (of M4rw4r); the 
D4hi m as (of MJpttana}; theC hovishas jtha 
J.4mbus(of Jimbusir); the .Dadhichas; the 
L a 141 a s,; the Y a t u i a s; the B o r s i d h 4 s; 
the Golavlla.s; the Pray,4gav4ias (from* 
.P raylga); t he N a y a k a v 41 a s; the U t k a i a s 
(of Orissa); the M 41 h u r a s (of Mathura); the 
a i t h a s; the K u 1 a h h a s; the Bed u v 4 s; 
the Bavavalas; the Basha.haras; the 
Karnatakas; the Talajiyas; the P4r4- 
s h a r I y a s: the A b h i r a s ; the Bun d u s; the 
Hir an jaj 1 y a s; theM4s t anas; the S t hi- 
tishas; , the Pred.atavilas; the Bam- 
puras; the Jelas; the Tilotyas; the Bur- 
. malas; the Kodavas;the Hunushunas; 
the Sevad4s; the Titragas; the Basu- 
lidas; theMagmaryas; the B4yathaias'. 
theChapilas; the B4rad4s; theBhuka- 
sif as; liie.Garodas, who officiate among the 

Impressed Dhedas; the T a p s d an a s. 

The .B .a J g n„r n s ,{formQ*iy ,fam,ily priests) and 
the Bhattas and Ghiranas (bards 'and 
eneomias^-,s) have a .position in the .cso'mmunity 
s»rc»ly of,, less notim, Sian that, of the Brah- 

msw i. 

The different provinces of peninsular GujaiAt 
(m K4|hi4w$d) receive their respective denomina¬ 
tions from the diffCTent classes of their rulers, 
both in aacwnt and modem times ' 

OI: h 4 m a n d a 1, t h e dist net of 0 k h a, form- 

ingthe iiorth-w«t csomar of the peninsula now 
und®* the GUfcawld. 

^ H»l4d,princi|M% the properly of the J4de- 
: j4a, andnainedimm J4m Hal4 of Kkshh,'the 
.ftMfemBiydhan, thefirat ml® mentioned 

^Machn-Kinll, m the iMiks of the Ma ch n 
( ish ) riv®^ priaafmlly, lk» liie pra»ilng, iJie 
ppO|Wty of 
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J li 414 w 4 d, so named from tbe present princi¬ 
pal proprietors of its soil, the J li 414 E4jp4ts. 

B ard 4 (the capital of wliicli is Borbaiidar), in 
which, the J a i t w a Eajptlts are settled. 

Kathiawad, the proYince of the Kathfs, 
properly so called. 

So rath, in which we ha¥e the remains of the 
name Saurashtra, anciently applied to the 
whole peninsala. 

G 0 h i 1 w 4 d, in which the G o h i 1 ."Eajptta are 
settled., 

U n d. S a r w a i y 4, imbedded in the preceding. 

Babriawad and J4far4b4d, the conntry 
of the B 4 b r i 4 -Sj and the district of the town of 
Jafarabad. 

The ancient notices of the rulers and ruling 
classes of the province are worthy of notice in con¬ 
nexion with its present population. The Buddhist 
edicts of the great emperor Asoka, of the third 
century preceding the Christian era, are engraved 
with, an iron pen on the granite rock of G i r n a r, 
near Jnn4gad.h. In juxtaposition with the same 
commemorative tablet are notices of the charitable 
deeds of succeeding kings. The SahorSinhs 
kings of S a n r 4 S’h t r a—^probably the revivers 
of a more ancient dynasty of the same designation, 
who perhaps gave that name to the country which 
is found in Ptolemy’s Geography, and which it 
would have been most convenient to retain—pos¬ 
sessed it as the seat of their sovereignty from 
about the Christian era, or the century following, 
their capital in all probability being B i h o r, 
anciently Sihhapnr, now the second town in 
G o h i 1 w 4 d. The- W a 1 a b h ! dynasty, the era 
of which dates * from the overthrow of the preced¬ 
ing dynasty, A.n- 318 to a.d. 524, according to 
Colonel Tod, or, according to a Chinese traveller, 
rather more than a century later, was formed by 
the declaration of independence of Tijaya Sena*, 
one of the S4h commanders-in-chief, and had its 
capital at the now ruined town of W al a, formerlj 
Walabhipiiryin modern Goh!lw4d; and its 
members, tbongh followers of Siva, were the pa¬ 
trons of the Jainas, or Buddhist seceders, yet 
numerous in the provinces, two of whose most 
renowned high places, with wondrous temples 
and religious structures, are at Girn4r, the 
highest mountain of the peninsula, rising 3^)0 
f^t above the level of- the sea, and P41i- 
t4n4, about two marches from 'W’al4 and 
hsdf that distance from Sihor. The Kulis, 
whose denominations are numerous, are probably 
the aborigines of the wuntry. The Ahirs 
of the peninsula are a ]f»storal tribe, the A b hi r s 
of the anment Hindu writings, originaiiy inhab¬ 
itants of the country about the mouths of-ibe 


j Indus, ■ cleiiomiiiated in Ptolemy’s Geograpiiy 
j A b i ria. Among the earliest so-called Saipdt ” 
I inhabitants of the country are the J a i t w a s, who 
(notwithstanding their claims of kindred with the 
monkey god) are probably a branch of the Skythian 
j G e 18B now oecupying the north-western portion of 
; the province (and who, as is well known, had to a 
I considerable extent practised infanticide); the 
1 C h 11 d a s a m 4 s, whom we agree with General 
Jacob in supposing to have proceeded from the 
Ghavadas who long reigned atAnliiiw4d4, 
orPiran Pattan; the Solankis, who are 
supposed by Colonel Tod to have succeeded the 
Ghavadas at Aniiilwada about a.b. 931; 
the J h 414 s, whom we take to be probably a 
branch of the Makwana Kulis converted to 
Brahmanism; the W a 14 s, reckoned the pro¬ 
bable descendants of the W a i 4 b h i princes; the 
Surwaiyas and R 4 z a d a s, obscure represent¬ 
atives of the Sauryas or Sin has, and of the 
kindred of the R4o of Jiinigaclb conquered by 
Mahm4d Shah Begada about a.d. 1472: and the 
’Gohils, who entered the country on their ex¬ 
pulsion from Marwar about the end of the twelfth 
century. The Pramaras, a dedacliment from 
the ^Agnikula® tribes of Mount Aht ,—like the 
others under the same fictional denomination,— 
are pmbably descendants of Kulis. The Muham¬ 
madans (whose most imporcant Chief is His High¬ 
ness the Ifaw4b of Junagadh) are principally the 
offspring of invaders of the province, from the 
time of Mahmtd of Ghazni (a.b. 1«>24) to that of 
MahmM Bega^ (a.d. 1472) as now mentioned, 
and of subsequent adventurers. The El a t h i s— 
from whom, in consequence of the terror which 
they inspired in the predatory Maratliis when 
they first visited the province, the whole peninsula 
has in late time been denominated—are undoubt¬ 
edly of Skythian origin, as' indicated both by their 
name and physiognomy. They are mentioned by 
Arrian in connexioB with the psesage dofrn the 
valley of the Indus by AiexKider the Gimt; but 
it is only in late times that they have , enteiwi 
Saurishtra. The Jats, found in various |»rfes 
contiguous to the Indus* are admitted to be also 
Sfcyfchiatia, corresfwnding with the G e fc », with 
whom we have alxMdy the J a i t w 4 s • 

The J 4 d e j 4 s (with whom wo have hsd so mmA 
to do in the prevention of infanticide) €afc»«i the 
OTuntry from Kachk They are the descendants 
of toe Mjpdtfi of Sindh, and ^ege that they mm 
the representofcivw of the T4d*vas of the 
Mahibhitrata. Theac»oiiiits wMch are cnr- 
rent of their enimnce into Kachh and lEl|hi4wi4 
are vwy Snwmsisteit with one anotha*; bnl an 
'^jfcempfc w made to harmoais* the diaare|miiGte in 


• See A%t vei L pw 61, and vcA IL p. S®- 
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a note prefixed to tiie Selections 07i Kadik^ * ** and in 
Dr. Wiison’s Sktory of the Suppressim of Infanti- 
cific under the Bmuhmj Omenimmt 

K’ext in importance to the ruling classes in 
Peninsular Gqjarit and their Tarions Grdsids 
are the mercantile classes, both Hindns and lainas, 
who arc often more opulent than the highest class 
of the Chiefs, and unitedly viewed are,reckoned at 
84 »stes, a number actually smaller than what can 
t>e enumerated. As commercial dealers on a large 
scale, as shopkeepers, and as money-dealers, they 
evince greater activity in business than can be else¬ 
where witnessed in our exterior Indian provinces. 

To the provinces now mentioned, the British 
districts and those of the GaikawM on the con¬ 
tinent have yet to I:k 3 added and illustrated by 
the results of the last :censiis* Their Mercantile 
classes (many of whom are Jainas) are the most 
important and intelligent in Western India. A 
similar remark may be safely made respecting the 
Agricultural and Pastoral classes, both Knlam - 
bis and AMrs. The Knlis or Kolis, who 
denominated themselves Talabd^f (Stahalod- 
bhva), in Sanskiit the ‘ Indigenous/ are making 
rapid advances upon them. Of the Knits, of 
many local designations, the Babrias (the 
Barabarasof the books) are the most rude and 
uncivilized, even worse in these respects than the 
wildest Bhills and the hf^yakadyas, or 
ITaikraSjOf the Bari4 jangles. The higher 
artimns .aare .of a res|»cfeable' 'cimrw^er* The 
D'heds correspond with the M^ahars and' 
Mi»®gs., , , Dndm'the British SovemnMit^’iiiey 
are certainly rising in their position, as the corre* 
fi|K>ndmg classes in other parts of the country. 

T%s jShcAM. 

The toagne-lwid oi Kachh is distinctivelj' 
marked by its natural boundaries on aH oar maps. 
It mnMas a population which in roand nnmbera 
xmj be stated at half a milHon of souls. Its pro¬ 
vincial language is nearly identical with the . 
S i n d h i spoken on the lower Imnks of the Indns, 
from wMA the immigration of popalafeion into 
Ij«hh 8«ms princij»lly to have token pla<». 

Tkm Kkhht is now but Ittto s®ed in any fbrm 

* to lir- % #» par. 

Mes whom he fi2ifeis% ialesTo^tod m cameetioa with his 
iatare^mf Meincir m Kachk^ w ©hrioiasly erroBeems. At 
page 8 Mr. Raiket tiatos that oa the of the 

wm of Fool ^ or Fhal {mmmatdj knowa bj the imm of 
h^khS. Fhiil&it), and of by wham he was saec^ded, 

L4kha the sem of JdrA or Jlid, was ^at im fmm Sind 
aiid mtroducai iste Kachh. Of L&hiFhri^ he mjSy in 
m aote whkh follows, that he wasMlledat Adkot in Saihrat 
S4I). If Ltikh^ so® of Jiida, eame iato 
Kschhi® a.n. Es Mr. Itrikes 'bsssxIj ICNi) 

I tats mast he r^md for the reiga of whhdi all 

the MSS. x^Ment- m cf very short daiati©®. 

** Mr. Saita, im farasshtsf me a few mouths ago with a 
msaemsdum toe c^waolofy the J Idej 4 s ia 

toe wwdfi €if tola poriioa of his aemrir, and hrom mform- 
atkffi |0 Mm bj H. H. toe of Kaehh, says ■ T.IIVK 4 


in literature or business. The only portion of the 
Scriptures ever rendered into this dialect is the 
Gospel of MaMlmo, translated by the Beverend 
James Gray, Chaplain at Bhuj, who came to India 
at an advanced period of life, and who was tutor to 
His Highness D e s a 1 j i, Eao of Elachh. . It was 
edited for the Bible Society in 1834 by Br^ Wilson, 
who in 1835 presented a copy of it to the prince, 
who viewed it with much interest, but who said 
that “ while the language in which it is written is 
generally understood, and spoken by the lower 
orders of the people, it is not now used/ even for 
a single note, and, of course, never taught in 
schools.” He ^ded, that “ Gujarati and Hindu¬ 
stani are spoken by great numbers of the people; 
understood by all except those in the north, who 
follow a pastoral life and have no villages; taught 
ia the schools; and used, more particularly the 
former, in all cprrespondeuce.” , In these circum¬ 
stances it was not thought expedient to multiply 
<x>pies of the first book that has been understood 
to have appeared in EAchM, though the small 
edition printed in it was a help to the acquisition 
of the dialect fay some of our political and military 
officera who first rendered service during the 
course of and after the Afghan war. It may be 
added that the Kachhi is to a small extent 
spoken in the territories of the J a d e j a Bajpfits 
in the north of Kathiawad. 

The Tribes and Castes of Kaohh much 
resemble those of Kafehiawa^ though they are not 
so numerous. The Kao or Prince and his B h a i - 
yador ‘Brethren of the Tribe,’ as has been 
already hinted, are J a d e j a s. Among the nobles, 
or rather land-proprietors, are a few who are 
WaghelaBajpfits, and also Sodha EaJ- 
p fit s, who reside in the arid and waste country 
(with a few cultivated spots) between Kacbh and 
Sindh, and whose daughters are frequently es¬ 
poused byJadejas. The mercantile community 
of Kaehh was long distinguished for enterprise; 
but since the opening of the Indus, the British 
occupation of Sindh, and the alteration of the 
routes leading to and from Kaehh and Western 
Bajpfitfina, its sphere of action has been consider- 

is supposed to have come into Kachli about A.n. 84S/ 
On tins I have made the following remark in my History 
cf the Suppression of Infanticide in Western India, page 
I6S, note:—‘The son of this Llkha (LlkhS JMIni, inispiint. 
e-lFhullntj was the Fed Bdidhan, who was the Jam of 
Smchh at Yinjan in a.d. 1464, or Satovat 1521 of toe MSS. 
of the^Jaina priests ia Bombay. The discrepancy between 
toe 3.lo*s chronology and oar own. here brought to notice 
is great indeed; bat we are able to solve it. The 
centnry of the Elo (in which he says LakhI Ghnrlrl was 
in power in Sind) is the Sth centnry of the Hijra of 
Muhammad, and the about a.d. 843” should be about a,H. 
S43, toe equivalent of which, Samvat 1521, is givea as toe 
year of the ascent of toe gadi by Bli<toan, the son of 
LIkhI J a d In i .* ” (pp. S, 9, note.) 

t In Silndesh, Talabde is toe of a village w.- 
vant.—E b, 
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ably changed. The most considerable of their 
number are either Bh4ty4s, originally from 
Bhattiner; Loh4n4s from Lohogadh; 
Sr4vakas or Jainas; while Muham¬ 
madans, both S nnni s and Shi4 s, and more 
especially the Mehmansor Mihmans,con- 
Terts from Hinduism to the faith of the Sunnis, 
Khojahs,* converts to the faith of the Shtahs, 
do much in smaller petty shopkeeping. The 
K u 1 a ni b i s or Caltivators, both L e v 4 s and 
Kadavas (Hindus from Gujar4t), the non- 
mercantile converts to Muhamnoadanism, and the 
remains of olden tribes are successful and thriving 
tillers of the ground, though they often suffer 
from a scarcity of water. The artizaus, potters, 
masons, and hewers of stone are fe»mousfor their 
work. The boatmen, Kh4rav4s (‘seamen’), 
and others are excellent sailors, proceeding to 
many ports of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, even to the latitude of Madagascar, where 
B h a t y 4 s, T 4 n i 4 s, and B o h o r 4 s have long 
had their'establishments. The Brahmanical body 
of Kachh is rather strongly represented in propor¬ 
tion to its population; but all the varieties of their 
castes (which are not numerically large) are liom 
Gttjar4t and B4jpdt;4n4, and in one denomination 
from Sindh. These Br4hmans are not so scru¬ 
pulous about those to whom they mi n i ster as many 
of their own profession. The shepherd classes of 
Kachh are Ahirs and Reb4ris, who rear 
camels, and ordinary shepherds. Comparatively 
good horses are reared* both in Kachh and Ka- 
thi4w4d. There are but few of the Wild Tribes 
in the country. The D h e d s are the representa¬ 
tives of the depressed tribes. \ 

The 

The Sindhi in its Hindu element is of the 
Aryan family, and is not yet very remote from the 
Sanskrit, though it is, more so than the Marathi 
and Gujariti and some of the other northam 
langua^s of India, Large infusions have bem 
made into it, through conquest and immigrations, 
of Arabic and Fei^an words, which are mc^ 
applied to common objects by the people than is 
done elsewhere hi the country in similar circum¬ 
stance. The dhdectofUpper diners from that of 

Lower Sindh, and that of the valleys from that of 
theBalochi and other border hills andmoun- 
tains, so weB illustrated by Captain A. F. Burton. 
The most intereting philological &ct connectesd 
wiMi Sindhi* is -the diMsovwy in it, m spokai by 
the nmuniMnoBT Brah^is (well known as 
Imts^hdeleri in the wesit and south of IiAa)t of a 
oc^ncKis and d^lnite Brividian ■ elenmfe 
©ognato wiiii the KlnarMe^ Telugu,^ and Tamil, te. 
Mr. W. H- Wa&ai, dE t he Bondmy 'OItiI Berner, 

• The * wmsdh* lor * Iwt 


was one of the first scholars who directed atten¬ 
tion to the fact, which has been since referred 
to by Captain L^h, Br. Caldwell, and others. 

A good many exemplifications of this fact may be 
picked up in travelling through Sinclb, and in 
conversing in Bombay with the Brahdis, 
whose ancestors must have entered India by 
Sindh at a remote era. It is now palpable that 
no language in this polyglottal country can yet 
show claims to pure Indian parentage. After Mr. 
Wathea and Captain Burton we are indebted to 
Br. Tnimp for a respectable grammar, the value 
of which is still more enhanced by that of the 
P a s h t u grammar which has Just appeared, 

** The people of Sindh,” says Sir Bartle Prere, 
whose able, wis^ and benevolent administration ’ 
of the province will ever be reaembereeb are 
principally Muhammadans, in the proportion of 
about four Muhammadans to one of any other 
caste. This is a peculiarity in which the popula¬ 
tion is quite dissimilar from that of any other part 
of Bombay. The people are very p^ceaMe and 
wdl-disposed, though far less civilized than the 
generality of Indian populations.” Under the 
British 'Government they are making rapid ad¬ 
vancement in every direction, not overlookmg 
education, of'Srhich, in its b«t forms, they have 
long stood so muA in n^d. It may be cxmfidently 
swd iiiat almost all dassea of Muhammoiaiis are. 
to be found in Sindh. 

The Sindh! Muliaraumdaii population proper, as 
we are told by Captain Burton, cemsists of the 
Hindu |K>pnlation inverted during the reign of 
theBene-UmyyehKhalifs. The diferent 
classes of the Muhammadans imturalked are the 
Sayyids, Afghans, Baluchis, Slaves (li¬ 
berated). Memons, Khojahs or Khawa- 
jibs. Among these classes there are many dis¬ 
tinct classes and famiii^. Among the Muham- 
Ihero are no castes: but of the lower 
ocwjp^cms mmB of them are itepised by them. 
TheBrihmansoftheprovino© arersdher of 
a not^ ci»r»3ter. They mm Siraavstas, 
Ike Uiose of the PanjIb, Mid are divuM into 
the folowing chesw:— 

(1) The Shrikiras,or,wtheyareea2Mby 
some, Shikirpurls, who are Tmslmavas of 
the VaIiaJbh4ch4i7a sect. Only a single individml 
of Iheir number is said to abslaiii fmm »tlng 
animal food, and fmm »ting, tCM>, ai the hands of 
his B a n y 4 (merMUtile) constituents. 

(2.) The Birts,or Barovis, who are also 
Vaashnaws of the same They, too, ftoely 
n» animoi IIkA 

(S.) The K&vanaiAhts, who are Siktas, 
or wordnpi^ra of the fenwie mato ^^the ^idt* 

fc to t!ie wc»s d a priiwdj laai% o 
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particalarij of the consort of Siva, known among 
them by her usual names, and especially by that 
of S i h h a V a n I (or ‘ rider of the lion,’ used here 
for the tiger). They drink, Hqnor as well as eat 
desh. 

(4.) The S' h e t a p a I a s, so named from their 
engaging in cultivation, are partly Yaishmvas, 
using animal food, but abstaining from liquor, and 
partly S a fc t a s, taking liquor as well as flesh. 

They furnish water to Bany4s, merchants 
and shopkeepers. 

(d.) The Euvachandas resemble the Mu- 


s i T a g a d h, on the .Malabar Coast, to the west¬ 
ward of Dharvad, Belgam, and Hukeri, through 
K a g a 1 and K u r a n d v a d, passing between 
Keligam and Pandegam,^ through Brahma- 
pur i on the Bhima and S o 1 a p u r, and thence 
east to the neighbourhood of B e d a r . Prom 
Sadasivagadh, following the southern boun¬ 
dary of S u n d a to the top of the W estern Ghats, it 
comprehends the whole of M a i s u r and H o i m - 
battr, and the line of Eastern Ghats, including 
much of the C h o 1 a and B e 1 a 1 a kingdoms, and 
even B vara-S amu dra, the capital of the 


hammadans in their habits, although they do not 
eat from their hands. 

AH these classes of S4rasvatas are S u k 1 a or 
\fhite Y aj u r-Y e d i s. In using animal food 
they abstain from that of the cow and tame fowls, 
biifc eat sheep, goats, deer, wild birds of most 
species, and fish, killed for them by others. They 
also eat onions and other vegetables forbidden in 
the Smritis. They are generally inattentive to 
sectarian marks. They are partial to the Gurmn- 
khi written character used in the Pan jab. They 
are the priests of the mercantile L o h a n a s, or 
L a Tan a s. They also cultivate land, and some¬ 
times act as petty shopkeepers. 

(6.) Associated with the Sarasvatas in ■ Sindh 
are the Po kharna Brahmans, so named 
from the Pusk.hara or Bokhara Lake near 
Ajmir. Captain Barton thus writes of them : 
** They eat no flesh, and wear the turban, not the 
Sindh cap; they shave their beards, and dress 
very like the common traders, orSaukars. 
They. live by instructing the Hindus ■ in their 
JDJmrma or religious duties, by deciding horary 
questions* To the sanctity of their name and 
origin they add the prestige of a tolerably strict life. 
They do not enter into the service of Government.’* 


latter, which was never subdued by tbe G h a 1 u k- 
yas.'* In certain portions of this extensive terri¬ 
tory, however, the Khrnataka Brahmans are com¬ 
mingled with other classes, above the Western 
Ghats especially, with Maratha Besasthas 
and K a r h a d a s, and on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean with other classes who will be immediately 
mentioned. In the Belgaih and Bharvad Col- 
lectorates some of them, who are cultivators, are 
but little to be distinguished in apparel from the 
common peasantry. They have generally their 
ahodes in particular portions of the villages in 
which they reside, chosen for purposes of caste 
purity. As among the other Br4vidians, but few 
distinctions are recognised among them. They 
have the exact differences founded on their respec¬ 
tive Tedas and sects which the Tamilian Brahmans 
have. Yet some distinctive classes of them may 
be m: utioned. 

The Hume Brahmans, says Dr. P. Buchanan/^ 
are a kind of Brahmans differing from the others. 
They consist of four divisions, which never inter- 

marry-r-theKanada,AravaTokal,Urichi, 

and BoboraKume. The three first are said 
to be of Harnata descent, the last of Tailings ex- 
! traction. 


There are but few professed Hshat riyas, 
though the B h 01 y a s 'sre in this 'CTtegory in 
Sindh. Amongst nrofessing Taisyas are 
found the Lohana merchants, who also often 
.as A mils or 'Government ..^rvants... 'The 
Bsnyia, too^ 'Ciaim.ili© rank. ■■ Of the Sn - 
d ra s there are not so many vMrieti^ as in other 
^rts of &e ^^Bomhay Prwi<famy; while of the 

is BO 


The Kdnarese, 


rhe^boundmes of the EAnarese (Bdtvi^n) 
^js Sir Walter Elliot in one of Ms 
valn^le ajutnbntions to our Asiatie Societies 

« may be designsayi by a line drawn from S ad4-’ 


^ o - » u . X jr« o, J.ne XX a g a r a iJrahmans.—Speaking of those 

1 this category m intheNagara districts, including the Badaga- 

Vaisyas are nSd, Taishyama. and the AruTuttn Wokkal), Mr. 
i, wrho also often Huddlestone Stokes says: “They appear oriM- 
Lt servants. The ally to have come from the countries north-east 
^ of^agara, and to have settled here under 
meies^mother the Anagnndi and Tijayanagara kings, 
y; while of the They are mostly Smartas of the Sringiri Svami, 
liJfr ^ them. They speak KSnarese only, 

as ■mencl’ hooks are in the Uagari and Baiabodha 

charactm'. They are found chiefly in public 
offices. “ There are many learned men among 

^ they are respectably educated, 

tne ilamatak^ good £..-ccountant8, and intelligent men.** 
na* e.-e (Dravidian) The Karnataka Br4hmans in general have not in 
. m one of Ms a^em times been remarkable for learning, on 
*-c^ie..ie3, which account, perhaps, the Ling4jats (forming a 
juwn from S a d a- c omparatively lately instituted SMva sect) have 

through Mysore, &c. voL II. p. 64.—En. ~ 
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made great progress in the territories with which 
they are most intimately connected. The great 
majority of them follow secular pursuits. 

Sect seems to have greater sway in the Karna¬ 
taka than Caste. Hence we have S m a r t a s, 
'observers of the Smritis/ or followers of 
Sankaracharya, who are Yedantists; M a d h v a s 
or followers of Madh vach^rya; Kamanii- 
j a s, L i n g a y a t s, J a i n a s, and devoirs and 


wanderers of all classes. Of ezisting sects and 
castes, too,. there are .many varieties, extend¬ 
ing even to agriculturists and artizans, who are 
noted for their zeal; but this subject need not be 
here entered on in detail. It is principally in 
the collectorates of Bhirv4d and part of that of 
Belgam above the Ghats, and in that of EAnara 
below the Gh4.ts that in the Bombay Presidency 
the Kanarese language is spoken. 


’SKETCH OF HMEI. 

BY 0. A. SCANLAK, TOPOGBAPHICAIi SUS'^'EY. 


The whole of the area round the sources 
of the Kiinu river* is split np into little terri¬ 
tories presided over by the petty chieftains of 
Bhadanra, Umri, and Sirsi, the two former of 
whom are allied by famOy ties, and the inci¬ 
dents relating to the family of the one will 
quite answer for those of the other. Yhes§ two 
collateral branches of the great Bajpdfc family are 
at feud with one another, and so great is their 
lanoonr that I am of opinion nought but blood¬ 
shed would wipe out their hatred. Even in these 
times of the supremacy of British rule, carrying 
with it all the wholesome dread it inspires, and 
notwithstanding the vicinity of a British Political 
in the cantonment of Sana, only 8 or 10 miles 
miles off, these two families still practise raids 
into one another’s districts, the invariable issue of 
which is bloodshed. 

The following narration I have obtain^ from 
the family archives of the Umri Chief. The Baja 
is a Sisodia Bajpht descended from the house of 
Udayapur. U{^ya Sing is his progenitor, and was, 
after the general manner of native potentates, the 
lusty father of an unhappy family of twenty-four 
sous, who were always contriving to cut ^ch 
other’s throats. Of these Sagaiji was the fore¬ 
father of the present B4ja; he was the youngest 
son and Piat4p Sing the eldest: the former receiv¬ 
ed as his patrimony the territory of Sirohi, whilst 
the latter succeeded the Ban4 Udaya Sing, and de¬ 
prived his brother of his territories. He refused 
to give any ear to the complaints of Sagaj^i, who 
thereupon complmimd to the emperor Akbar, 
having previously enlisted the Jaypur BAja’s sym¬ 
pathy and interest, for he had already married 
that Chief’s sister.f Akbar then ordered an ad¬ 
vance to be made on Udayapur, and accomimnied 
his forces in person- The reigning prince, Prat4p 
Sing, was expelled, and Sagaiji assumed the 
sceptre. He only rrigned seven ywrs, for at the 
end of period, on account" of his nephew’s 


good ruler, he resigned the reins of government to 
Amar Sing, the son of Pmt^p Sing, and retired 
to the court of Jahangir, who had by this time 
succeeded Akbar. He was made a Diw&n and re¬ 
ceived Khan fifty as a jagir, and on Ms death was 
succeeded by Ms son M4n Sing, who had given to 
him the .additional grants of land of Sapur and 
Toro. To him succeeded Mokam Sing with pos¬ 
session of Khandar only, being deprived of the 
two additional grants in which his father api^ared 
only to have enjoyed a life-interest. 

This prinre had two sons/ Sojan S.ing, and 
Ghattar Sing. The ktter, owing to some fami¬ 
ly dissensions, took up Ms abed© at the imperial 
TOurfc, and there growing in favour, he was 
deputed to take command of the army preced¬ 
ing against KSbuL He defeated the enemy at 
Ghazni, and in recognition of these services the 
emperor conferred titles on Mm, and made Mm 
lord of 60 villages or 5 barais, namely, Tharonto, 
Mendpnr, Badarw4s, and K4gdo; the remaining 
barai somehow he did not get possession of' 
it is said to have been situated somewhere near 
Antarbed, ki Oudh. After twelve years, Chattar 
Sing returned home and died at Tharonto. His 
son, Frat4p Sing, su<x»«ied him, and established a 
friendship' with one Hahardil Hawib, who h«i 
founded Hahargarh. Umri was then ha |x»sea- 
sion of the IMkurs called l%ttrs; their CMrf wm 
Paalai Sing, who ruled over ^ Piatitp 

Shag, in injunction with Hahjirdil, lKK>k|X)SBessicai 
of this territory, gave Ms sister in marriage to the 
Kbt& Maliaron film Sing, who kOled 
the battle of Dholpur, and appointed Ms own son, 
"HTTnTyiftt Sing, CMrf of Umri, who, taking^ l»rt in 

thfi ad»vB-m©iiiioii^ lmttle,was severely woun^^ 
Inat When the Kc^E4jawM dying, heapiMwat^ 
Hmmmt Sing r^nt, m the heir, BMm Sing,, was 
^ only an in&nto- Himmat Sing, in the 

gi.ffia.yr g of the chM-Mug, WM Mjligoi to ^e up his 
iwidenre 'Kofi, whicli c^n Mm tlm loss 

of toree barais, Maadpur, ]fad«wie» aaad 


many amiable qualities, and seeing m him a future 


• Iiat. 84 ' 46 'to®‘ 0 ',B.lcBig._ 7 ri 5 'to 7 r!«r. ,t mm 

Tod’s .Mit'w i Tmf. ffiffima ftcOTi tibis; scfe Awusels fol* 1. p* SSI, ox wlp. L p. 'Be. 
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He had two brothers, Jaggat Sing and Jaya Sing, 
with the Kheodiman as Ms amra; to Mm he gave, 
for services rendered, eight villages,_ of wMch five 
still belong to Kheoda and three are attached to 
Garlm. He gave to Jaggat Sing with Bhadanra 
fonr villages, and two others, Mon and, Balapnr, 
from Tharoiiito. From the revenue of the former 
five Jaggat Sing had to render to him a tribute of 
sis annas in the rupee. The latter were free* The 
three villages of Porsar, Mokahawan, and Senera 
were conferred on Jaya Sing, who had also to pay 
the same tribnte, with Senera free. 

At this time Saiman was I)iw4n of Sirsi, 
whilst Sosingji Khichi was Chief of B^mpnra and 
had married the Umri Chiers niece. These two 
were at variance with one another, but Saiman 
and Mja Himmafe Sing were on most friendly 
temiB. Sosingji told the Baja that if he would 
take his |»rt and fight against Saiman he would 
give him 22 villages belonging to BM: they 
ccalesc»d, and a battle was fought at Fatal, when 
Sahnan Dhandera was beaten, and accordingly the 
B4ja reoeiv«i the 22 villages of EaL At Kedar- 
nSth^ there were two pujUris or priests, both 
brothers; one lived at Bhadaura and the other at 
Fmr, and both divided the paj4ri dues. The E^ja 
of Eagogadh took possession of 15 villages of Bai 
and attached them to Bamori, thus only leav¬ 
ing in possession of Umri 7 villages, whidi re¬ 
mained in the possession of the Umii kings for 
six generations. In the fifth generation to- Jaggat 
Sing of Bhadaura Man Sing was bom, and ^feigo- 
gadh was attached to G-wHior. Sing eiiist- 
ed John Baptist Filose on Ms sidcj Mid indnoed 
Mm to secure to him in rental the above 15 vil* 
lages- TMt wm aaxmdingly done, and it app«trs 
thMiin y«OT M&i Sing got the ear of some 
erne in the pay df the English Government, and 
dbteJiied thorough possession of those vilkges in 
additiem to two others which he wrenched from 
the wvea that bdong^ -to Um,ii teritory. 'This 
pitx^^ag -:^ve 'adse to a'dispute 'at- A^ra.. 

Sing di«i, and Mohan Sing, the presmt Bag% was- - 
bom, and carried on the dispute for W yewns, 
failmg to amsnmmate the 'ends he d«ired, he 

Umri. ^ toA 


date, and I have not the slightest doubt these two 
men will carry on their fend till they impoverish 
one another. Close on to Bhadanra, directly above 
the banks of the Bunn, stands the hill of Sandor, 
on wMch was once situated the stronghold of the 
same name. Below its base on all sides, covering 
an area of about four or five sqnare miles, are the 
ruins of a very large and ancient city. It is tia- 
ditioned that the B4ja who was then reigning 
for some r^bn, deserted chis site and establish¬ 
ed the stronghold of Bintambor, wMch should 
properly be known as Banthbhaunar. This Baja 
had made several attempts to establish himself in 
this locality, bnt was expelled each time, till at 
last he was informed by a faithful retainer, whose 
name was Banth, thatnnless he, together with 
his dog, Bhaunar, was decapitated, and their heads 
buried, the one under the right pillar and the other 
under the left piUar of the entrance gateway, and 
their trunks thrown into the fosse, the Baja conld 
not obtain a fiimi footing. The sacrifice was made, 
snd.the retainer, a Sena by caste and race, nobly 
offered himself up a victim to the cupidity of the 
griping cMei^ who of course now gainM all he 
desired. 

From the areas covered with d^ris, I was 
led to the conclusion that two or three sites 
had once been occupied by large and populous 
towns, and had this opinion confirmed by the 
traditions of the people, bnt the vestiges of the 
mins are veiy* ordinary, and above the surface 
show the existent^ of nothing worthy of notice in 
arcMtectnre. In one ruined site I was shown 
large slabs with colossal human figures embossed 
on them, and from the manner of their designs I 
am of opinion that they are connected with the 
ceremonies of the Sarangi Banias, who in days gone 
by, must have had a very large town here, and 
were in all probability expelled from thig locality 
when the hypoctitical Anrangzib carii^ Ms 
iconoclastic invasion thronghont the length and 
br^dth of India, for this^ ruthless Goth even 
evinced his savage zeal by defecing some of the 
beautiful Saracenic architecture at Fatehpnr Sikii. 
In some other places I found, engraved on slate, 
an arm Tais<^ firom the elbow perpendicular to its 
upper portion, together with a sun, star, and cres¬ 
cent-moon depicted. What these mystical signs 
alluded to, I foiled to find out.—B^ort of the Topo¬ 
graphical Sure&ys, 1871-72. 


iGwa as Kedar K^skaSho, ^writeradds, “There is a snsall cornmoii-place temple at toe bottom of 
rp” of the Euau^wbieh immediately begins toe gorge.” At toe 6i7arfitri“a forge oonconrse of 
^ offerings, affer toe mrtoodox maame-, m kjsioar of toe pr»diBg d^y. 
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A lotmNET to the Souhce ot the Eitee Oxus, hy 
Captain John Wood, I.H. New Edition, ^ted hy his 
son. With an Essay on the Geography of the Talley 
the Oxns, by GoL Henry Ynie, C.B. (London; 

J. Murray). 

At a time when so mnch attention is directed 
to Central Asia, it was to be expected that the 
record of Captain Wood’s Jonmey—so accurate, 
clear, manly and cheerful—would be republish«i, 
md we are glad to welcome—with the reprint, 
aiimdy in its second edition—the admirable 
essay of Colonel Yule. Wood was the first, as 
Col. Yule remarks, “ to trace the Oxus to one of 
its chief sources: the first European in modern 
times—^first and last as yet, seven and thirty 
y^trs after his journey—^to stand on the table¬ 
land of Pamir; and it is still on his book and 
survey that we have to rely for the backbone of 
our Oxns geography/* And yet, as he adds, “it 
is strange to find, years 'after Wood’s explicit 
statements as to the elevated plain of Pamir, 
doubts expressed as to its existence, just as if 
(to say nothing of Marco Polo) Wood’s journey 
had never been made; or his narrative, from every 
line of which truth shines, had never been pub¬ 
lished.* Even in M. Pedcheoko’s recent letters 
describing his successful visit to the Alaii steppe 
he speaks of his own firm belief in the r^l ^ist- 
ence of the high plain of Pamir as if it were quite 
exceptionaL** 

The preliminary Essay is Historical as well as 
Greographicabi, and from the earliest times traces 
briefly hut succinctly the history of the regions 
on the upper waters of the Oxus—t>he AlrNdhr 
of earlier Muhammadan history,—connected as it 
is with the Graaco-Baktrian monarchy and the 
Yn^hi, Todiari, Rushans, Haiathalah, and other 
tribes that in succeeding centuries poured into 
the district; the sprosud of Buddhism, Chnstiamty, 
the intervention of the Chinese, the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, and the Mongol invasion marked 
by terrible massacres. At Bamian, for instance, 
a &vourite grandson of Chinghiz Khan’s was 
killed by an arrow, -md. “ Chinghiz, in his wrath, 
when the city fell, ordered not m^ly that all 
life should be extinguishetd, but that all property 
should be anniliilated, and no booty taken. The 
dlty received from the Mongols the name of Wau* 
BMigh ‘TkeGitj of Woe.’ But it was the end 
R«t.Tmt«3nij which has never since bBen a city, 
though its GEbves and its colossal idols remain,*’• 

In 1272-S Marco Polo visited Badakhshan, and 
4 S{ome intertastang r^iprdmg 


the rule over these regions often change hands. 
Under Sh4h Rukh, in 1411, Mirz4 Ibrihim S.ul- ' 
tan, who was in charge-of Balkh, suppressed an 
attempt of Behauddin of Badakhshan to establish 
his independenceof thehonseofTaimur, andgavethe 
kingdom to Shih MahmM, Behauddin’s brother.f 
An envoy from the king of Badakhshan was also 
sent with the embassy from Sh&h Rukh to the 
court of Pekin in 1419.J The rise of the Uzbek 
rule in Ihrkestan dates from the «rly y^rs of 
the Ifith centmy- “The Uzbeks were no on© 
rac», hut an aggregation of frj^ments from nmrly 
all the great tri'bes, Turk, Mongol, mid what not, 
that had figured among the hosts of CMnghii and 
Batu; and the names of many of these tribes'are 
still p-reserv^ in the list of the numerous clans 
into which the Uzbeks are divided.” ShaibSni, 
their great chief, conquer^ all the country be¬ 
tween the two gimt rivers, with Kunduz, !Mikh, 
Khwarizm, and Khoras^n. About IM^ Baber’s 
consiu Wais, commonly styled Kh4n Mirza, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishir^ himself at the Port of Za&r 
on the Kokcha, On Ms d»th in 15^ Baber 
l^stowed it on Humayun, who ruled it tiE 
Somewhat later Biber gave the rule to Sulm^, 
the TOn M Elh&u Mirs^ who trwisinitted the 
Irtng^ATn to hm desTOudaiits. “ The cansMng dy¬ 
nasty of Bwiakhshan/* says ObL Yule, “ was a 
fkmily of SaMb^MAs (one of the holy femilies of 
Islam), and was established not long after the 
middle of the 17th c^fcury. Paiz4WUi became 
their capital in the first half of last <»tttary. Til 
then their residence was at Javsglln, a place men¬ 
tioned by no traveller that I know of; it was 
1 perhaps the city in the plain of Baharak, alluded 
to as the former c»pital by Panto* Manphul (Jmir. 
Rw Gec^. iSoc. voL XUL p. 44S, note). § About 

1765, Sh4E WaHKb&i* the Warir of 4hmad Sb4h 
of Kabul, invaded the country, smd some 
^rsMertheMi^ Sul^n Shiai wm put to deaMa 
by fee Kataghans of Kund^ **111 fee mrly i^rt 

of fee pr^ent century, KcAan a Kateghan 
Uzbek adventurer, again fee mmtrjf and 

its miMiy came to a dimax in whm MmM 
Beg, of Kunduz, again Qvmtm Itodakh- 

8hiin.”jl 

' Prom fee Mst^, fee Bssayial ffim cm tonotew 
fee travellars who teve visited the country from 
the earl^ to fee lat^t tiinffl. Thffli ixun^ fee 
* A|K>cry|^ d Omistd AsiwiG^Jgraphy/ as CM. 
Yule hai^y k We'qrwte fee Mowing 


pioviuc^ Under fee sucscesrors of Taimur 


aoewont of it:— 

“About tea jeaw ago it was aangnBced to 


I Bee Oomm Mi§hmm§s, ifeb. 1&4 P- 8 
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tise Imperial G^ograpMcal Society of St. Peters¬ 
burg, by one of its most distinguisbed members, 
tbe lute Mohs, Yeniukoff, tbafe a manuscript bad 
baen discovered in tbe archives of the * Etat 
Major* which professed to give a minute account 
of all the country intervening between Eashmir ’ 
and the Kirghiz Steppes. Tbe author was said 

to be a German (George Ludwig von —-), an 

agent of the East India Comjmny, who was 
despatched at the beginning of this or the end 
of the last century to purchase horses, in Central 
Asia, and who, having on Ms return from his 
mission quarrelled with the Calcutta 'Government 
on the subject of his .accounts, transferred his 
MSS. to St. Petersburg, where they had remained 
for over fifty years unnoticed in deposit.=^ The 
chapters which Mons. Yeniukoff published from 
this work, and which were certain.ly very curious, ' 
were r<^eived at St. Petersburg with the most 
absolute confidence, as extracts from official 
documents, and were cordially welcomed even in 
Paris; but in England they were viewed with 
suspicion from the commencement; and no sooner 
were the details brought forward than they were 
pronounced impossible, and the whole story of' 
the horse-agent and his journal were accordingly 
declared to be an impudent fiction. Thereupon 
arose a controversy of some warmth, in wMch the 
late LoiM Strangford and Sir H. Eawlinson 
attacked, and Messrs. Khanikoff and Yeniukoff 
defended, the genuineness of the German MS. 
In the course of this controversy allusion was 
made to two other kindred works: one being 
a so-called Chinese Itinerary, translated by 
Klaproth in 1824, and a copy of whicli was also 
deposited in the archives of the Eussian Etat 
Major; and the other being the confidential report 
of a Eussian agmt, who was said to have been 
sent by the Emperor Paul, at the beginning c^the 
to surv^ Central 'Asia up to the' Indian'■ 
ItonMer,-and whose'manuscript notes, having been’ 
pla£»i" in Kli^roth’s hands ■ for officiM'' purposes, 
were asserted to have been copied by him and sold 
to the British Foreign Office for 1,000 guineas. 
The Eussians, on the one hand, vindicated the 
genuineness of the George Ludwig MS., by refer¬ 
ring to the corroborative and independent author¬ 
ity c£ certain portions of the Chinese Itinerary- 
The English, on the other hand, comparing the 
Chinese Itinerary, as summarized by Yeniukoil 


with the Foreign Office Seport, to which access 
was kindly given by Lord Stanley, and finding the 
spurious geographical descriptions and nomen¬ 
clature of the two documents to be almost identical, 
came to tbe conclusion that the three manuscripts 
under consideration, with their accompanying il¬ 
lustrations, had been all severally forged by 
Klaproth—possibly from a mere love of mystifica¬ 
tion, bnt more probably from mercenary motives, 
since it could hardly have been by accident that 
the English report found its way to St. Peters¬ 
burg, while the Eussian report was transferred to 
London, where they would each respectively com¬ 
mand the highest money value. On one point 
only could there be any doubt. There was no¬ 
thing, as far as the texts were concerned, immedi¬ 
ately to connect the German and the Eussian 
Keports; but indirectly, nevertheless, the two 
documents were found to be very closely linked: 
for upon a map in Klaproth’s own handwriting, 
which was bound up with the Eussian report in our 
Foreign Office, and wMch was intended partly to 
illustrate it, a fictitious route was observed to be 
laid down from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, 
to the Indus, which was also given in detail in 
the George Ludwig Journal, positive proof being 
thereby afforded that the compiler of the one 
document must have had access to the other. It 
may be weE understood that these f orgeries, as 
far as regards local descriptions, etymology of 
names, and historical synchronisms, are executed 
with considerable skill; for otherwise they would 
hardly have imposed on such experienced critics 
as the Geographical Societies of Paris and St. 
Petersburg. In reference to one particnlar point, 
indeed, tbe English investigators were for a time 
feirly bewildered. Ten years ago, it must be re¬ 
membered, we had little positive information re¬ 
garding the Oxus and its affluents, beyond the 
immediate range of Lieut. Wood’s journey to the 
sources of tbe river; and when it was found, there¬ 
fore, that a certain Colonel Gardner, who was 
known to have personally visited and surveyed 
the country between the Indus and th^ Pamir 
platoau, some forty years ago, coincided in his 
delineation of the Badakhshan and Bolor rivers 
with tbe Klaproth geographies, which he could 
never possibly have seen, rather than with Lieut. 
Wood’s map, wMch was our standard authority, 
s there did seem some ground for hesitation, f On 


* They w&m asser^d to have beaa, deposits ia lie 
srehi^mof ih® Was Ofece on ihe 14tii Aug. 1^1^ 

—iMlly toe date of the of the ^ 

atoched to toe 


t The tmvela aadadveEtur^ of CoIomI Gffirdiier ar® df 
'Sti ehesaoter that, had they Wm 

B d m a readable form More toe |mMio,-he woiid 
wMd-wiiereimtoti^ The g»- 

^ eite^ frem hij joamals wKchnitfl 

the Bmfal Amtiw lommal for 1853, 'WM 


which Colonel Ynle not inaptly compares to toe memo¬ 
randa of a dyspeptic dream,” by no means do him jn^ce. 
According to the sketoh of his career which was published 
in the Frimd of India for Septembesi; 1870, he must be 
one of toe mo^ rmnarkable “soldiers of fortune” of toe 
present century. For seven years (1830-183^ he continued 
to perambulate every ffistrict of Central AgL. between the 
Caspian and Easmir. KafTeiistAa and BadhkhshAn seem 
to have bem Ms tovourito haunts, and he is certainly toe 
only Enghtoaiau who has ever traiv^nsed toe &mou3 JDereh 
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a closer examiiiation, Eowever, ife appeared that 
Colonel Gardner, in describing. the conrse of the 
Oxns and its affluents, bad not in reality relied on 
bis own independent reminiscences, wfaicb were 
probably bazy in tbe extreme, but bad merely fol¬ 
lowed a map drawn np by Arrowsmitb in 1834, to 
illustrate Barnes’s Bokhara Travels; and this map, 
it was farther ascertained, embodied a large por¬ 
tion of the spnrions information contained in the 
Eassian MS., Klaproth’s precious report having 
been placed by the Foreign Office at our great 
cartographer’s disposal, as the latest official 
authority on Central Asian geography. 

“ The mystification, moreover, did not end here. 
Veniukoff and his friends, being entirely ignorant 
that there was a third Klaproth forgery in Eng¬ 
land, cited the supposed independent authority of 
Arrowsmith’s map in support of the genuineness 
of the German and Chinese Itineraries; the truth. 


however, being—which they were very slow to 
recognize—that the map in question merely fol¬ 
lowed another branch of the fiction, and that the 
argument thus proceeded in a vicious cirde. It 
would not have been worth while, perhaps, to 
have dwelt at such length on this piece of literary 
forgery, had it not been for the extraordinaiy 
publicity which the forgery has attained; a pub¬ 
licity which has caused the spurioms deiin^tion 
of the hydrography, of the Upper Oxus to be 
introduced into almost every Eussian and Ger¬ 
man map of Central Asm that has been recently 
published, and has thus hitherto vitiated our 
geographical knowledge and pr«iuced universal 
confusion. Fortunately, though continental geo¬ 
graphers have not yet thought fit to do penance 
for their credulity, we are now in a position in 
England to pronounce authoritatively on the 
question.”^ 


COREESPONDENCE AND mSCELLAIsEA. 


ON THE VALABHI CHSOKOLOGY. 

To the Tlditor of the Indian Antlqiiary. 

Sm,—^In the last number (hTo. 28) of the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal ■ Asiatic Society 
there is a paper on a new Yalabhi Copper-Plat© 
by Professor E. G. Bhandarkar,t in which (at page 
76) the following passage occurs:—“Mr. Fergusson 
refers the dates in the grants to the Yalabhi era, 
but it is difficult to conceive how it should have 
escaped his notice that 272 years, or according to 
the old reading 330 years, is far too long for the 
reign of Bhatarka,his four sons, and his grandson 
Guhasena.” 

The passage to which the Professor r^ers is the 
following "We have, according to the longest 
list, six names,” those above referred to, “ before Sri 
Bhara to Batforka, the progenitor of the race, and 
allowing ^ years to each, which is more than they 
probably are entitled to, this would take us back 
to 528 for the earliest date for the Balabhl dynasty, 
if we adopt Wathen’s date, or 508 if Bhi»u 
Diji’s. ” t Instead, therefore, of the 272 or 330 with 
which the Professor credits me, I aEowed 120 
years, neither more nor less, for these six reigns. 
This is so evidently a mistake, and these mis¬ 
takes are so common in Indian periodi<^s, that 
I would not think it worth while correcting 


were it not that a paper by Major Watson in the 
last November part of tne Indian Antiquary 
enables us to settle the disputed point within very 
narrow limits. 

From that paper we learn that " The Senipati 
Bhafctiraka, taking a strong army, came into 
Saurishtra and nmde his rale firm ihere. Two 
years after this Skanda Gupta died. The Seni- 
pati now assumed the title of king of Saui4shtra.”§ 
According, therefore, to this account, which I do 
not see any reason for, doubting, the foundation of 
the B.,aiabhi dynasty took place either two ymrs 
before, or the year after, Skania Gupia’s death. 
Euckily we have, among others, several inscadptions 
of Skmida Gupta dated between the years 129 
and 141 of some era. The latest is on a Pillar at 
Kahaon, i and, with those on the rock at Gim&r, 
l*»ves no doubt as to the correctness of the 
imdings of the figures. Now a^mrding to Professor 
Bh4n^rkar,in the paper just referred to, Bhmm 
Sena dated one of his insenptions in 272 of .B«ne 
era,.probably the same, whatever that may be. 
The' interval, consequently, between these two 
dates is 131 years, bat as it is not iraprol»ble that 
Sri Bhara m^e his grant in the first jmt of his 
reign, or that Sk&n& Gupta set up the KahKm 
pillar in the last of Ms, we may fairly d kiribute 


Utenffda, and passed a season on th© Pavutr E 

wm understood some jmisf hack ‘lhat Mr. Gower, om 
OoBiimssioner at Eahcff, had hronght Ookmel G«mer» 
jonnials to Engiand, with a wew to thehjpflahli<»tion, and 
Tjrt.yM'h g^3igra,phi«ssl interwt was esrited in cN>nsMneiiiw, 
hiifclh© werk has neier appeared, and oto© Cwpor^s 
It hi nnceiitoto what has , of tM MSS. Cotonel 

Gaardnar, in a rip© edd age, reiidM. his infiltor y <»m- 


• EMfAmmh Berifiw, voL cxksv. (Jm. 187S), 14—17- 

he third portion of CoL Yule’s es»y « a ^ 
eographic^sketeh of the Man of tl» Ovm, 
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I Jmr.KAs.Soe, N. S-toL lY. p. 
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the odd 11 years betw-een the years that Skauda 
Gupta liyed after these events, and the time that 
Sri Dhara reigned h^ore his grant, and so make 
the interval exactly the hypothetically assigned 
to it by me on the |»per above referred to. 

The era to which these dates ought to he assigned 
do^ not, and never did, app^r tome open to donbt. 
Ho one has yet ventnred to hint at any imson 
why it should be <^ed the Balabhi era unless it 
was by the kings of that principality, nor has 

any one given any rmson why they should use 
any other era than that that bears their name. 
But more than this, no India .miliquary except 
Lassen has dared to look the fact in the face that 
Balabhi was not destroyed, but was one of the most 
flourishing cities in India in 640 A. when Hiwen 
Thma^ visited it. There was then a Dhruva Sena, 
or Dhruva Patu, on the throne, and no other person 
and no oth^ dynasty has been—nor, so far as I 
can see, can be—suggested except that we are 
BO familiar with, from, the copper-plates, and one 
of whose kings, Dhruva Sena, was, if the date is 
correctly r^d, on the throne a-B. 332 ^ or ac¬ 
cording to this view AJ). 651 (332 and 319). 

On the other hand, though it now seems clear 
that Albimni ^ was inis:taken in saying that 
the Gupfea era vras the epoch of their exter¬ 
mination, there seems no reason for doubting that 
he was correct in asserting that the Gupta era 
commenced in 319 a. b., 241 y^rs after the Sa^ 
and was identical with that of Balabhi. f 

It is no use ignoring or attempting to escape 
from the faot that Balabhi was flourishing, this 

dynasty, with its Siladityas, its Dhmvas and 
Dharas, was on the throne when the Chinese 
pilgrim visited it in a.b. 640, and no Chronology 
of the period is worth much that does not take 
this, wMch is the best-established point at that 
time, into consideration. Either it must be the 
Imeis of the whole system, or something equally 
vainsM© and trustworthy must be substitute for 
^; hut no one has, yet even attempted this. 
as just mentioned, saw its importance, but his 
system broke down heesause he carried the founda¬ 
tion of tile Balabhi dynasty back to the Gupta era 
A. B* 319, im^ng an itvew^ of above M jmr&- 
wim^pr««dBiDlirBm.J: Heiras 
WJfetiiMi-afjyre imp«rt -of .Sbmda Ga|rta’s 
hpiaipttm m tl» rwic, dnoe trsms- 

by Mite § M hiatemwri|Am is 
depended upon—and I see no reason for doubting 
it—it cemtains two dates, 130 and 138, which are 


both said to be from the Gupta era (Guptasya 
kaia); and no other era that I know of ever bore 
that name except the one commencing 319 a.b. 
Hot knowing this, he did not perceive that the 
Guptas preceded the Balahhis in the nse of that 
era, and that the latter took it up only in 141 or 
145. Major Watson's discovery of this fact re¬ 
moves the last difficulty, and I do not now see 
one single fa^ that militates against the chro¬ 
nology of this period as explained in my paper 
which Professor. BMndarkar so curiously mis¬ 
quoted. 

Jas. Pbkgussoit. 

London, June 24ih, 1874. 


Query, 

ParadeH, a stranger, a person of another country , 
is common Tamil, that, is to say, Sanskrit, from 
Paradeia, A man will say, meaning he do^ 
not belong to that village, ndn ParadeH, The 
simple nonn ParadSsd is not so common, 

Queiy—Isthis the Engh'sh word “Paradise” ? 
It was used in Latin, of a later period, as from the 
Greek Parodeisos, primarily a garden, thmi the 
abode of the. blessed. 

Then there is the Arabic or Persian—^for one 
author gives it as Persian, the other as Arabic— 
Firdam,\\ which of course is the same word. The 
pit to be bridged over is that between the Sanskrit 
Paradeid and the Arabic PWdaus. Parakhodi is 
the Sansklit in use for the next world. ^ 

B. B. S. 


Last year in trying a case from Eanpur, Ta- 
luka Dhandhuka, Ahmedabad Collectorate, I came- 
across the &ot that among Kolis the ceremony 
ofndtm or 8e(K)nd marriage can be aocomplished by 
the father of the bridegroom just knocking to¬ 
gether Ms son's head and that of the bride, as they 
sit togethOT on the ground, after which they are 
left alone together. In tMs case only the bride¬ 
groom's parent^ were present. 

The other day I learnt from a petition from a 
Bhangiyi at Gogo that if one of* that cast© runs 
away with another's wife leaving a wife or wives 
behind him, it is incumbent on his relations, if so 
ordered by the caste to supply tiie sufferer 
with a new wife out of the number of these relicts, 
and he for his part will be quite contoit with, the 
substitute. 

0. G. C. 


• JmsT, Bomb. B. A, S, It. YUL 245. 
t TluBsas’s Trifis€3p, toI I. p. 2®, 

I a id, A^h.ypl, m. pp. 528 aad 1159. 

t '5- P-124. 

i BWb. PanHs.—Be, 


•IT Parde^ fnanpar =sb^^d, withoai, aad dekb =« ooim- 
tij, a maa jErom aa outside country. In Mark^ there are 
inanysmiiiar as another 

(never used in aay otiter case); parjilar==i axoMier district; 
PartedrJ=a dwtiOLear without the walls, dec.—Ei>. 
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SOME ACCOrnN-T OF THE AE-CIENT INDIAN IDEAS REGAEDES-G GOYERS- 
MEHT, WAR, &c. CONTAINED IN THE MAH-tBH^RATA. 

BY J. MBIE, D.C.L., LL.B., Ac., EBINBU.EGH. 


I K the Edjailmrmay or first part of the ^dn- 
Uparvan of the 3laMhMrj.ta, yy. 2125 ff.,* 
Yudhishthira is represented as having 
a long conversation with B h is h m a on the 
oiigin of regal government and the duties of 
'kings. He begins hj inquiring how some 
particular men who-in all respects, phjsic»llj 
and inteEectnally, are constituted lihe their 
fellows, who'Ere exposed to the same sufferings 
and characterized by the same weaknef^es, 
should have come to rule even over those who 
are distinguished by vnsdom, courage, and 
nobili^' of nature. To this inquiry no distinct 
answer is at first returned by Bhishma, who 
relates (yy. 2135 ff.) that originally in the Krita 
Ynga there was no kingly rale, or king, no 
punishment, or instruments for its execntion, 
and that men were then rigbteons, and pro¬ 
tected each other. . While living in this state, 
however, they began to suffer distress, they 
became subject to delusion, deprived of their 
intelligence, and then of their sense of justice, 
and. the slaves of covetousness and desire 
and passion, which led them into all sorts 
of culpable actions. Then the Veda was lost, 
and with it ric^hteousness perished. This 
alarmed the gods, who resorted to B r a h m a , 
represented the sad skite of things, involv¬ 
ing the cessation of the accustomed sacrifices 
offered to them, and in their own interest 
craved his- intervention. Brahma then pro¬ 
duced a large body of ^dsiraSj extending to 
100,000 adkydyas (or sections), the contents of 
which in various deportments are given at 
great' length (w. 2150 ff.), especially in regard 
tO' the different heads of warfere and govern¬ 
ment. Among other things are mentioned the 
nmns of preventing the people from forsaJdi^ 
the path of honour (v. 2195 .* Yair yuiV updpair 
lo&us iu fwx chdled dry&^artfMimik')* , This great 
ocdleotion was^ afterwards, in consequence of the 


abridgment of men’s lives, reduced by S i v a, 
Indra, B ri h a spa t i, and Kavya respec¬ 
tively, to 10,000, 5,000, 3,000, and 1,000 

adhijdyas (vv. 2201 ff.). The gods now resorted 
to V i s h II u, ’ who produced a mind-bom son, 
V i r a j a s, but he was unwilling to undertake 
the government of the earth, and preferred a 
life of isolation from worldly interests. His 
grandson A n a n g a, however, bemme king, 
aud ruled righteously. His son Vena, bora 
to him by Sunlthtl, daughter of Mrityu 
(Death), was of a different diameter, ancl 
was slain by the expounders of tlie Fetiti, who 
produced from his hand a son who received 
the name of P r i t h u, submitted himself to 
the guidance of his spiritual advisers, and 
practised righteousness (see Ortylml Sa;uhrH 
Texts^ vol, I. pp. 298 ff.). I pass over Bhish- 
ma’s next replies to YudMsIitMm’s qu^tions 
about the duti« of the different Ac-, 

Mid €»me to what he says (w. 249i ff.) al»ttt 
the necessity of kingly government. Experienc- 
ing the evils of anarchy (wMch are again 
expatiated upon at gr»t length in w. 2542 ffl), 
men made an agrwment among themselves 
that they would exclude from their sewiety all 
offenders against the public welfare. They 
then applied to Brahma to find them a Mug 
who might be the object of their rever¬ 
ence, and who might afford them protection.* 
The god pointed out Mann, who, however, 
expr^»d himself unwillnig to undertake an 
office which iii%M I^i Mm into sin, andwHch 
was very difficult to admiiiister, lfx>ldng especi- 
aly to the d«»tM chameter of mem. The 
people, however, persuaded Mm to disunss Ms 
f^rs, as the guilt of tho' sms by 

any one would, th^ said, affect the doer only, 
and not the Mng, aud promised Mm iiibute 
and guards, ,Ao. in return for Ms pii^eeioii- 
‘ The example of these priinseval men should. 


* With. Qi€»e i^peciilaiiaM k is 

oonipore 'sonas Haes hj Sextos Bmpiriciw 

M^^mUcQS, IX. 54) and a^bed to^Kntias the 
A’feafii.gmj in which the feaasitMtii froM aaarehy 

ta order and religioii is tkrjs dsjscxited, Mjcordiog to tiw 
of fit sec^ptac’Ruere ww a iioae whro the fife of 
men was dis>rf«ed and mvage, the sinve of when 
there was nfii&er any rewind tor toe gfc^d nor iMiskdiment 
for the ted. Sateegnently msm to mttotev’ew- 

ditoted |i®nMi"Fe law^ in ordar tost Jnsfese might te nus- 


» ©f the hninan »ce» »ad isigM hold iiol»ee 

t and every mB wm malfiW m he imfht 
rend iilwwMda, howerer, to, iltocwh i^lawspw- 
mted the parpefeatom of opeai ads em¬ 
itted many mch deeds in «i«t, to» k to 

»t yyr pe man ^ aMB and ifc 

as to devise son^ mow oftte 

id ewn if they toonld or my, « 

even in »cret. He tom iatrodrt^ Ihvwty, 
e. de. 
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Bliislmia proceeds, be followed bj all men ivbo 

.Keek tlieir own prospefitj, and a king.sbonld 

l)e appointeil, and maintained in lionourable 
istate. I omit tlie long details wbicb follow in 
regard to a. king’s functions in regard to tbe 
defence of bis kingdom, and warlike operations, 
tlie goTernment of tlie country, tbe administra¬ 
tion of justice, and tbe levying of revenne; 
liiifrely noting a few of tbe most interesting 
porticiikrs. As tlie foundation of all, I qnote 
iirst w'iiat is said about tbe king’s own 
diameter, v. 2599, iTbicli proves that tbe antbor 
liad formed a very just estimate of wbat a 
monarcb ouglit to be. He is to conquer bimself : 
it is only by doing so that be will be able to con¬ 
quer ills onemies. [This important advice 
is repeated elsewhere. Thus in tbe Udyoga- 
1150 £. it is said: “ That man is help¬ 

less and overcome who seeks to vanquish 
his ministers without vanquishing himself, 
or to conquer his foes without first con¬ 
quering bis ministers. Ha who first conquers 
himself as if he were an enemy, and then 
seeks to conquer his ministers and his enemies, 
does not strive in vain to attain Ms end.” 
Further on in the Sdntijparmn, v. 8450, 
it is wisely said: “ A king destitute of ability 
and dexterity (adakshah) cannot protect his 
subjects. Kingly government is difficult to be 
exercised, and a great burthen.” The king is 
to cause broad roads, 'drinking-fountains, and 
marketrplaces to be constructed in his territory, 
and magazine of vanous Muds to be^ prepared 
(vv. f.); herlB (or medicines), roots, and 
■fruits to te collated'; and to provide four sorts 
of physicians (v. 2654) ; to arrange that actoi^ 
danoera, wrestlers, and jugglers shal enliven 
his principal city and entertaia its inhahitants 
(t. 2655: miM cfm nartoMs chama malli 
migiidfMM Uthi^ hhhmjeguk puror-varmn moda- 
gmjm elm mmamh. He is, however, to repr^s 
d«nMiig.Ao|», ^ procar®^ loose bictl „ 

good citrus (nr" 3515 £)- The ki^is to pro- 


i|) m iht mesm to 
r! Im Wilscm^s and WilKams^s 
yf t'ae geas^ assigned to 
C and to dftt’daa-dirha® is 
>? ^ dstj of teid.** la jB^ttiiagl: 
OSS oi til© s^ses' as-sigaed to 
L sammems f ^ aad aiw 
a to _be sammoaed Isefotrg* a 
iiwaariss, aoweTer^ attributo^ to 




vide -for the welfare and subsistence of the poor* 
of orphans, of old men and widows (v. 3251). 
It is bis duty to ■wipe away the tears of such 
persons, and impart joy to men. Devoted to 
the welfare of his subjects and loving righteous¬ 
ness, he is to instruct (antmshjdf) his people in 
proper localities and on proper opportunities 
(8808). He is to 'appoint to office wise and ex¬ 
perienced men, free from covetousness (2722). 
He ' is himself guilty, if in Ms dominions his 
officers practise injustice (v. 8426). -He is to be 
moderate in Ms taxation, for the man who cuts 
off the cow’s udder will seek in vain for milk 
(2780). He should act. like a gardener (pre¬ 
serving his trees), mot .like a charcoal-maker 
(cutting, them down and burning them) (2784), 
If a king .does homage to righteousness, Ms 
subjects -will imitate.his, example (.2884). The 
following "is of intere.st, as throw.ing some 
light on the position of Brahmans in the age 
when it w.as,. written. In answer to a question 
about the.. distmctiCn to be made between 
Brahmans who performed the duties proper to 
their caste and those who engaged in other 
occupations,. Bhtshma tells TudhishtMra (w* 
2870 ff.) : “ Those who are distinguished for 
learning and look upon all creatures with an equal 
eye resemble Brahma (Bralima-samah).; those 
versed in the three Yedas are.like gods; wMl.st 
those wretched Brahmans v^^ho neglect the 
works P'roper to their, birth [Jamna-karma- 
viMfiih'] are no better than Sudras. Those who 
are devoid of sacred learning and neglect to 
kindle the sacred fire are 'to be made liable to 
the -payment of tribute, and to forced labour. 
Judges,* temple priests,f... tkose, who ;Sacri6'(» 
to the constellations and in villages,'with ',1^- 
quenters of the highways (niaJidpathika, accord¬ 
ing to the commentator, either those who 
•undertake sea voyages, or collectors of taxes on 
the highways), are the Ohandalas among 
Brahmans. Eitviks^vtiroMtas^ kings! ministers, 

. ^ wMriim^rsMkx:- ..are Hke 

K^iatriyas. The Brahmans who ride on 
horses, elephants, or in chariots, or are foot- 

i<_^nt:aer ypespected, as Maaa, idii- 9, expressly says that 
wliea the Hag cannot himself look into law cases, he is to 
appjint; a Waraed Brahmap to do so {taM m^unjy&d 
'kdrya-darmne). AhTdyaka msiy 
also mean‘merely a person who delrrers the sninmoiis. 

t BevalaMh : explained hy toecommeitator as mtam^ia 
devs-x-iiji^mridra-l.. . 

X ^ 'eave a blank here, as I find no. emanation of rdn 
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soldiers, are like Vaisyas.* Tke king, when 

ilis treasTiry is empty, slioiild leyy taxes from 
tlie persons above described, except frotn those 
,wbo are like Brahma and the gods (i.e. from 
those first of all named). The Vedic doctrine is 
that the king is master of "the property of those 
who are not Brahmans, and of those Brahmans 
who pursiie occupations not proper to their 
caste. Persons of the latter description are 
not to be overlooked, but to be controlled and ■ 
watched, with a view to the promotion of 
righteousness. The king in whose country a 
Brahman becomes a thief is regarded by those 
who understand such 'matters as being himself 
in fault. ^ The man learned in the Yedas and a 
householder who from the want of means of 
subsistence becomes a thief is to be supported 
by the king,: so say those who know the Veda. 
If when so snpported he does not desist (from 
hiR evil practices), he is to be banisbed from the 
country, with his relations.” 

Tndhishthira afterwards asks (vv. 2950 ff.) 
whether, when the Kshatriya .race has be¬ 
come mixed, and fails to afiord protection from 
robbers, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Sfidra 
may come forward to perform the duty r^uired, 
or whether they are to be prevented. Bhishma 
replies that any man who, in the ateenoe of 
any other applian«», act? as a ship to convey 
those who are in need of one to their desired 
haven, who delivers men from those by whom 
they are harassed, and affords them peace and 
security, be he a Sudra, or any one else, 
deserves honour. What, it is asked (v. 2958), 
is the use of a bullock which mn carry no load (?)^ 
of a cow which is not milked, or of a king who 
affords no protection ? Such a king; w well as- 
an unlearned Brahman, and a cloud which 
drops no rain, is like a w<x>den elephant or a 
leathern deer. Such a king, therefore, is to be 
appointed as shall defend the good and repress 
the l»d. It app^rs from this that the idea of 
a Sffdra king had already been entertained, 

* They are not, it wai be ob^rred, be like Ksim- 

whcffl© functions they infade; bat mto put a st^ 
lower down. , , 

t In the & b ishtda. mrna m mentioBed 

(»e Orif. Bamhrii Tests, II. # 7 ) m a friend of Ria»; but 
it may be that he was intended to bO' mideistood 

as raliu^ ovear a tribe of HMiMas cmJy. 

. J In Mbo&sir part of the jdtef iwn* ff. Cwra|*are 

w. f.) r^dfeieiMse is made to two lines w fro® 

one of whieh I find is given veirtaliin, vi*. aiftbifo ^fnw 
hmhmmU^ *e. (Manii,- k. »!.} Xh:« law 

below, two veraw «» qniAed as from lisanas. » to 
(w- 64 W ff.) 801 ^^ Ta»« owar whw 
w tgyr i y , fhiMg;h,an>tiii didbcm, with the wmiimo 


and probably acted upon, at the time when these 
lines were composed, t 

In the portion of the MaliahMrata from whicli 
I have been quoting, humanity to enemies is 
repeatedly enjoined. Thus in vv. MS7 ff. it 
is said: “He who when he has captured in 
battle a hostile king who has acted fairly [or has 
formerIybeenkind],underthe influence of hatred 
does not treat Mm with respect, fails in his duty 
as a Kshatriya . When a king is powerful, 
let Mm be courteous, and compassionate when 
(another has fallen) into misfortune. Thus will 
he be dear to men, and not forfeit his pros¬ 
perity. Let Mm act the more kinclly to Mm 
to whom he has done an unfriendiy act i_iii 
conquering Mmj. That nmn will soon be an 
object of affection who, though an enemy, does 
friendly acts/' The following rules of war¬ 
fare are partly the same as are found in the 
seventh chapter of Mann, vv. 90 ff.; as indeed 
much of the snbsMnce of the prolix maxims 
of the Edjadharma of the JlaMhlidmta is 
to be found in a condensed form in that 


chapter^:— 

^5541. “A Kshatriya who isnotcMin 
armour is not to be fought in tattle. A single 
warrior is to be fought by a single mrrior, so 
that a man who is unfit (for fighting) may be 
let go.§ If the foe comes equipped, Ms adver¬ 
sary must also equip Mmself: if he comes with 
an army, he must be challenged with an army. 
If he fight un&irly, he must be repeled without 
regard1:o fairness. If he fight rightly, he is 
to be encountered in the same way. A man on 
horeeback is not to attack one in a chariot; but 
one in a chariot should assail an enemy in a 
chariot. A poisoned or Imrbed arrow is not 
to te aarf: riiese are w«i|wns of the wicked. 
The warrior must fight right«>usly, and not bo 
in<»nsed against rite adveiwy who ^ks to- 
Kll Mm. A foe who is br^thto, or ehMte, 
is never to be struck; nor one whcMe wmpcm is 
broken, or who is worn onjor whose bowstring 


lines 17 »wi w. SSr-M j l»t may > ^ 

refeirodtoby to^ttMIMratowHferM to soirotjSB^ 

to writes m to 

Mwe IwTrowed from « to «mplw of toth 

have toiftd to aro to toa 

soime sooroe prior to both, I to dttsdc, is I 

S to worfa with infiffliiit mm tojm 

Mifcan’s » ilio irfer^ to m to 

to to fmiiagintoRAtoy 

hiiLj be "*'0»wKn»r mu* 
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is cut.* [An enemj wben wotuided] is to l)e 
cared in [tte conqueror’s] own conntiy, or 
sent to his home.,—when a quarrel arises'among 
good men, and the anfortonate man is Yirtnons. 
If not wounded, he is to be released,—this is 
the eternal law. Wherefore Mann Svajambhuva 
enjoined that men should fight righteonslj. 
The wicked Hshatriya who professing to 
fight fairly (F dharmasangarak) acts, treacher¬ 
ously and conquers by unrighteousness, destroys 
himself. Such conduct is characteristic of bad 
men: but the wicked should be overcome by vir¬ 
tuous action. It is better to die by acting righte¬ 
ously than to conquer by sinful procedure... 
8-5-57. A king should not seek to conquer the 
earth by injustice ... Such conquest is of short 
duration, does not condnct to heaven, and ruins 
both the conqueror and the earth. He is not, 
after capturing, to slay a foe whose armour is frac¬ 
tured, one who calls out ‘ I am thy [prisoner],’ 
one who joins his hands, or who lays down his 
arms.” (Compare w. 3708 ff.) The sense of 
the next lines (vv. 3560 ff-) is not very clear. 
They run thus: “ Let not a king fight against 
a man who has vanquished hy force : let Mm 
wait for a year, in order that he may be born 
again from himself.” [Which, accordiiig to the 
commentator, means: ‘‘Let him teach Mm to 
say * I am thy slavethen even if after a year he 
does not say these words, let Mm be bom, i.e. 
become the son of Ms conqnerori and then be 
released.” 3561. A maiden captured by force 
is not 'befcre the lapse of a year to be asked” 
[Dost thou choose us, or any one else (for thy 
husband ?) according to the commentator. If, 
he go^ on, she chaoses another person, she is 
not to he detained]. “ So, too, as re^ds all 
property and anything else captured by vio¬ 
lence” [that is, says the commentetor, anything ' 
taken away by fraud,—male and female slaves, 
&c.,—is to be restored at the end of ayear]. 3562. 

“ But the property of persons who ought to he 
skin (robbers, &c., comm.) is not to be kept for 
them. Let the Brahmans use it, and drink Tnilk^ 
and drive bullocks m their cars, or [if the 
captive robber, comm.] let mercy I 


when he has conquered, spares : his enemies 
trust him even if he has committed agreat fault.” 

[In v*. 8235 of the same book the same sen¬ 
timent is put into Bali’s mouth : They call 
him a man who, when he is strong, shows mercy 
to a heroic enemy who has fallen into his 
hands and is-in his power.” Similarly in the 
Bdmdgana, vi. 18. 27 f. (Bombay ed.) it is said : 

Having humanity in‘view, let not a warrior 
slay even a humbled enemy who seeks refuge 
and with joined hands implores (mercy). A-n 
enemy, be he depressed or proud, who takes 
refuge with Ms opponent is to be protected by 
a man of understoding, even at the sacrifice 
of his own life.”] A king is to seek for victory 
by eminence in all science, not hy deceit, or 
hypocrisy (v. 3580). Tudhishthira here-ex¬ 
presses an opinion that no duties are worse 
than those of 'a K s h a t r i y a; since a king, 
whether hy flight or by battle, causes the 
death of numbers of men. He therefore asks 
how he is to act so as to gain heaven (v. 3581f.). 
Afber some commonplaces on the duty of punish¬ 
ing the bad, favouring the good, performing 
sacrifice, &c., Bhishma represents the profession 
of a warrior in quite a different light, expatiates 
on the merits and celestial rewards of valour, 
and declares that it is a "violation of a Hsha- 
triya’s duty to die in bed (w. 3603 ff.) Fur¬ 
ther on (vv. 3623 ff.), battle is compared to a 
sacrifice, in which elephants are the ritviJcs, 
horses the adJivaryiis^ the flesh of the enemies 
the oblations, &c. &c. Subsequently, however, we 
find sentiments like the following (v. 8769) 
Victory gained by fighting is the worst kind 
of victory:” and (v. 3785) «A fierce kmg is 
hateful to men; and they despise a mild printje. 
Both qualities therefore are to be united. When 
about to smite, and. even when smiting, a king 
should speak kindly: and when he has smitten 
he should compassionate, as if lamenting and. 
weeping (saying), * It is not pleasing to me that 
men are killed in battle by my soldiers : though 
again and again commanded, they do nofc per¬ 
form my bidding. Oh, I desire life : such a T Tuan 
as this does not deserve to be slain: brave men 
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tMs waj, Eowever, he is in secret to honour the 
slayers.” It cannot be denied that most of 
these maxims are-remarkable for the -spirit of 
humanity which they inculcate. Whether the 
practice of the ancient Indians corresponded to 
the precepts of their - te-achers is a question, 
which I am nnable to answer; but it is of 
no little importance that a high ideal shonld be 
held np before a people^ even althongb it should 


often be disre^rded.'*' That it was the har- 
Imrons practice of the ancient Greeks, civilized 
in other respects as they were, tO' sell as slaves 
those citizens of other free Hellenic states who 
fell into their hands in battle, is web known. 
See Grote's Eistorii of Greece^ voL ix. p. 480, 
and vol. viii. p. .224., I am unable at present 
to pursue tbis latter subject farther. 

Edinlurgh^ /«% loft, 1874. 


MORAL AMD EELIGIOHS M4XIMS FREELT TRANSLATED FROM 
DIFFERENT INDIAN WRITERS. 

. BY J. HUIE, D.G.E, EED., Ph.I>., EDIKBIJEGH. 

{Continmd from page 183.) 


Praise of Wbme?i. {Mdhdhli.j I. 3028 ff.) 
Our love these sweetly-speaking women gain; 
When men are all alone, companions bright^ 
In daty, wise to judge and guide aright, 

Hind tender mothers in distress and pain. 

The wife is half the man, his priceless friend; 

Of pleasure, virtue, wealth, his constant source; 
A help and stay along Ms earthly eomse. 
Through life unchanging, y», 'beyond ifa OTd. 

Women naiurcdlf Pandits. {Mrichcli'ka'kati.') 
Men, seeking knowMge, long mi^t stnv^ 

And over many volumes pore; • 

But fevoured. women all their lore, 

■ Unsoughi^ from nature’s grace derive. 

The Bachelor only half a man. (Brahma^ 
dJiarma, II. 2.1.) 

A man is only half a man, his life 
Is not a whole, until he finds a wife. 

house is like a graveyard, ^id. and. siaH 
Til gleeful children al its chambers filL 

^ Tahe m thought for your life^ whai ye sImE mif 
^c. {Mitopadesa.} 

Shall He to thee His aid refuse 
Who clothes the swan in dazzling white, 
Who robes in green the parrot bright, 

The peacock decks in rainbow hu^ ? 

The same. (Vriddha CMmhyaj X. 17.) 
With fervent hymns while I great Tymn land, 


Does He for lml»s their mothero’ milk prefwe. 
And wiE He not His ever- watchful care 
Extend o’er al their future life's career ? 

Eo Second Youthpr Man. (Compare Job xiv. 7.) 
(KaiMsarii-sagarii, LV. 110.) 

The empty betis of rivers fill again; 

Trees, leaflet now, renew their vernai bloom; 
feetnming moons their lustrous ph®M rmnae; 
But a serond youth expBote in vain. 

The lapse of llwe mi prmtimMy moiked. 
(Smh-idsMidTMam.) , 

Again the mom retnms, again the night; 

Again the sun, the moon, ascends the sky; 
Our lives stiH waste away as sea«}ns fij. 

But who his final wel&re keeps in sight ? 

The same, (Eimayam, II. 105, 21.) 

Men hail the rising sun with glee. 

They love Ms setting glow to 
But &it to mark that er&rj day 
In fi^Enenis b^is I3»ir, life away. 

Al Nature’s deiight fe vtew 
As changing cckb« anew; 

None se« how each rovolviug jmr 
Abridges swiftly man% cari»r. 

Mm slmid mi delay to he gmi; Idfe rnmermirn^ 

XII. 'S534 ff.) 

DeMh com^ md, nakes a man h» prey, 

A whc^i powers aw y^ 


he grs^ions, mighty, al-snsteining God, 
Hpw can I, MtHesa, for snhastenc^ fear f 


'like one on gatlmring fioweia 
W1 m»i thoi^hte w® femed Miofcher way* 


* Wbfio Yuikishtliim ra»lTea to offer fii® fww 

oirer tie «ar&, alteiuM by Aagiiaa, the Mtar, in rnmwimm ^ w-ff. 

anj of the wkj o»o« and wkm be m Mttie: 
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Begin betiiMS to practise goo'd,.. 

Iiest &te surprise tliee Tiiiawares 
Amid thy round of schema and cares 
To-morrow’s iask to-day cx)ncliide. 

For who can tell how thin^ may olmnce,. 
And who may ^ this day snrrive ? 
WMe yet a sfaipHng, therefore siriTe,- 
On rirfeae’s arduous ]^th advmice. 


‘ TIds w the Law and the FmpMisJ 
miacharUa^ 158.) 

In one short Terse I here express 
The sum c€ tomKs of sacred lore: 
Bmefieenc® is rightonsiiftss, 
Oppr^sion sin’s maligiiant core."^ 


(ViLra- 


Good and Bad seem to he equally favoured here ; 

mi so hereafter. {Mahdbh.^ YIT , 2798 ff.) 
Both good»and bad the patient earth snstams,. 
To cheer them both the snn mpartiai glows, 
On both the balmy wind refreshing blows, 

On both at once the god Paijanya rains. 

So is it here on earth, but not for OTer 
Shall good and bad be fayonred thus alike; 

A stem decree the bad and good shall sever. 
And vengeance snre, at last, the wicked strike- 

The righteons then in realms of light shall dwell. 
Immortal, pure, in nndecaying bHss; 

The bad for long, long years shall pine in hell, 

A place of woe, a dark and deep abyss. 

June 1874 


THE GEOGEAPHY OP IBH BATUTA’^S TEAVHiiS. 
BY COL. H. YITLl, 0 .R 

page 212.) 


Hr .—Mk Voyage to Ghina. 

Onarriying at Snnirgaon fromhisexcnr- 
sion to Silhet, Ibn Batata found there a Jnnk 
about to start for Java, i.e. m we shall tee, S n - 
ma t r ^ the Java Minor of Marco Polo, a wojb^ 
of forty days. On this he took Ms jmssage. 

After fifteen days’ voyage they tonched on 
the coast'of a connfay (^ed Barahnagar, 
whepf the men had nmales like dogs, whilst 
the women were very beantifiil. The formeor 
went naked, the latter wore aprons of leaves. 
Th^ h^ hirom of rrods on the Aore, and had 
plM^ <£ plfiitein% «ei» palms, and pin. Some 
Mnsi&ain «iiers there were, who lived apart 
from the nativM. The people had tame ele- 
phaate in nnmbers. Their CMef c&me to see the 
sfcrangere, monnted on an elephant, and attend¬ 
ed by some twenty followers, also on elephants : 
the Chief was clothed in goat-skins, and had 
three coloured silk handkerchiefs Hed on his 
head. 

Leaving 
they reach 
imme to t 
thev 4i^: 


wMeh wa 
I wil r 
IKBifrcm of 

®f O’ 


■ this place, m twenty-five . 

days more 

.san 

le name. Bolanr 

ed the island ot J a v a, whL 
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oat 
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).t Here 

Ma 

lay words Eflmi j 

mbarked at a small to^ 

vn called 
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[ this is MgMy ] 

he port of the mty of S ti i 

nathra, 
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jnnk were likely 

3 four mi^ d^teal. . 


inb 

jrpretetion would 

ot xepmt here the discus 

ion of the 

the 

position that I 

i the dty of SmuriA wM 

oh will be 

mo 

part of the coast 


m 2s to be ^ - fe® 

sesi ftg sa. 


fonnd in my notes on Marco Polo.J Ite hmis 
on the north coast of the island is limited by 
P e d i r on the west and P a s e i on the east, 
i.e. between long. 96® and 97® 20' or thereabonte, 
whilst the strong probability is that it lay near 
the head of the estnary-like hay called in the 
charts Telo,-or TaJnk-Samawe. 

Eetnrning to Barahnagar, wMch we 
have not yet determined, we may first be cer¬ 
tain that it was on the main-land,—the elephants 
settle that point. Hext, it should lie at about f 
of the sea track from Snnargaon to Sumatra. 
This will place the probable loeus abont the 
southern part of the A r a k a n coast, near 
Sandowe orGwa. A little farther sonth 
we imve the prominent points of Cape and 
b name corrupted from the 
Burmese, and baring r% 
>f a dragon or niga whi(A 
to sink the ships of nn- 
. § hr a g a r may be, ,;the. 
sier,' ,liowwer,,' ..has'■■ pointed' 
agar"m^ repr^mt''".fte 
Nagira, ^‘West Country,” 
probable, as the crew of 
to he Malays. But this 
be quite consistent^ with 
suggest; indeed one sees 
__to wMch the term 

t tefcaa as U henmL 

I ^kHl. A. X iwte'l. 


Islf 
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Covntry could apply, so well, in the mouth, of 
Malays.* 

The people are described as sava^s, and we 
do not suppose that the proper Pegnans were 
so. But these may easily have been a tribe of 
the wilder races, such as the Khyens of the 
Arakan Toma mountains, of which range Ne- 
grais is the terminal spur. 

After spending a fortnight at the court of 
the of Sumatra, where he found brethren 

of the law from nearly all parts of the Muham¬ 
madan world, Ibn Batata obtained leave to 
proceed on his voyage to China, and the king 
provided him with a junk and aU necessaries. 

After <»>.i1iTig for twenty-one days along the 
coasts of the dominions of the orthodox Sultan 
of Sumatra, they arrived at Mul-J&wah. 
This was a i-egion of pagans, which had an 
extent of two months’ journey, and produced 
abundance of excellent aromatics, especially the 
aloes-wood of K^kulah and Kamarah, 
places which were-both in Mul-J a wah. The 
port which they entered was that of Kakula, 
a fine city with a wall of hewn stone wide 
enough to give passage to three dephanto 
abreast. Elephants were employed for all kmds 
of purposes; everybody kept them and every¬ 
body rode upon them. The first thing that he 
observed was a group of elephants canjii^ I 
aloes-wood into the town to be used as fuel. 
TMs is a kind of formula, for lie tells us tke 
B,..TT,A of cinnamon and brazil wood in Malater.f 
AU the commentators, professed and mci- 
dental, e.g. Lee, Dulaurier, Defr^m&y, GUde- 
meister; Walckenaer, Eeinand, Lassen, assume 

this Mui-Javatobethe islandof Java. And 

the explanation given of the name is firom the 
Sanskrit Mtila =TOot or original. This word 
is used in Malay,J and the derivation m of 
course possible. But as regards the identifica¬ 
tion, surely a little consideration might have 
satisfied any of these learned persons that if by 
Mul-Java, where elephante wea» kept by every 
petty shopkeeper, and where eagle-wood was 
used to Eght the kitchen fires, the Moorish 
travdlffl- did mean. Java, then he lied so 


locus mutt pn*«Wy be 

i if mfleostt «»f 

Brnsi 


egregiously liliat it is not wortk ccmsideimg 
wlmt he meant. There are no elephants in 
Java except the one or two that maj be imporl** 
ed to swell" the state of naliTe murte; and 
there is no eagle-wood. 

On the other hand, those two drcuoistanees, 
of the excessive abundance of doin^tic»ted 
elephanis, and the unusual ahundance of aloes- 
wood,. are of themselves sufficient to indicate 
the true position of this country as being on the 
shore of the Grulf of Siam. 

The shores of that sea are intimately con¬ 
nected with the gr^t islands of the Archipelago 
by natural characteristics and by trade, and no¬ 
thing is more likely than that the Arab mannera 
who fr^uenfed those seas diould have included 
them, with scsme distmctive sign, under the 
terms Jdwa, Jawi^ which they append to the 
Archipelago generally, and its products.§ This 
distinctive sign is more likely to have been 
Arabic Sanskrit, and I believe that Capt. 
Burton has furnisii«i us with the word, when 
he tells us that the Arabs, who now confine the 
name of Zwizibir to the island so celled, dis- 
iingiiish the Attcan mam^^ 
el Mom, or the ‘‘'Oontinent.’H Mul-Java would 
flrnfi. line Jflwi. 

Kakulais a name thai has not survived 
It occurs in. tbe cbaos of Bdrisi’a cbapters on 
Indo-Chim (1.185, 191). It ma.y have been a 

colony of one of the S r i K & k n 1 a s of the coast 
of Kalii^ (one on the Krishna, the other, now 
Srikakol, further north). Kumara, a 
name that has been a source of endless confu¬ 
sion, and in which Arabian gei^raphers or Euro¬ 
pean commentators have miiedupMadagastsr, 
Cape Comorin(kumllrl), and Assam, but which 
is almost always associafed with alo®-wood, I 
l^eve to be connected witii Khmer, the au- 
cientnativB name of tha kingdom of K^lxg*^T 
I know of only one other hook in which 
Mnl-Java oocnrs. TOs is the Sutory o/ 
W as 81 f, who states, in his nsual rigmarole 
Xr^hat in K. 691 (4. n. 1292) Kuhl^* 

EAaa sent a fleet to subdue the uland of Mul- 
java, on e of the countries of Hind, which was 

■ l! Jour S Giw. S 0 e.TOl.XXIX. p. J». Bnrta 
ito coBunoa m Aittae, viH 

> iMjti iw itt 

AboMai"^ bnt a 


{w. ftdf 'c€ ®i®* 
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2WfarS'ih}m loEg aad 120 broad. Sri Rama, tbe 
IdBg of tlie country, submitted, and intended to 
travel to the KEan’s court, but death prevented 
him, and his son carried out the intention. There 
is no other information.* I do not think much 
stress can be laid on the use of the term island 
here, considering how loosely it is often used. 
S r I R a m a is a name that we find both among* 
the early kings of 'the Malay settlers in the Penin¬ 
sula, and as that of the King .of Siam who 
founded Ayodhja; hut both are almost certainly 
later than Knblai. 

A.fler leaving K a k: u 1 a the party sailed for 
thirty-four days, and then arrived at the Calm or 
Pacific Sea (al-Balir al-Mhil), which -was of a 
reddish tint and disturbed by neither winds .nor 
waves. The boats were set to low the ship, and 
the great sweeps of the junk brought into play, 
but they were thirty-seven days in jassing this 
urn- They then aniTed at, the country. of 
T a w 11 i s i., 

This was a very extensive a^untry; the so¬ 


vereign was the equal of the King of China, and 
frequently carried on naval war with China 
compelling the Chinese to sue for peace. The 
people had Tartar countenances; their women 
were amazons; the name of the port where they 
landed was Kailukari (which seems Indian) ; 
the place was governed by a daughter of the 
king called U r d u j a (which is Turki, and had 
been already given by .Ibn Batnta as the name 
of one of the queens of Muhammad Uzhak Khan 
of Kipchak). This young lady, who is a great 
warrior, speaks Turki both to the traveller and 
to her own servants; ■ she keeps elephantsand 
on leaving her country the travellers run before 
the wind for seventeen days and then reach the 
port of ,Z a i t u n (or Chwanchau), in China. 

Many attempts have brought me no nearer the 
identifi,eation. of T a w a 1 i s i, arid T strongly 
incline to the belief that it belongs to the geo¬ 
graphical system of Captain Gulliver,and Peter 
Wilkins, Mariner.. 

Falermo, ApnllB74i, H. Xxjle. 


MJAGUKA’S ROTES OR IRDIAR MUSIC. 
BY BE¥. F. KITTEL, MEEKAEA. 


The following notes are adduced princi¬ 
pally with the object of making the science 


feminines generally appears as short, and' the 
a of feminines as e. 


of Indian Music, if possible, a subject of 
discusaon in the Indian AntiqmiT^. Rot only 
from a scientific, but also, from a pr^lic^i point 
of view, % good and at the lime ^sy 
ismiise op the musical laws and tunes provalent 
in, this country appears to be a desideratum.f 
What is given below mnnot be c^Bed a transla¬ 
tion ; but the technical terms as they are given 
in a sort of Canarese (Kamila) concordance, 
the TivekacMnidmam^ have been simply pro- 
sent^, in a cohm*ent ,mannm^ It' may also serve 

to'show 'what musical'system is'us^'in at'' 1 ^ 1 , 
one portion of the South. The author of the cxm- 
csordftace »R i j a g un a ^ i V ay o gi, aliSgaita, 
In writers copy under the Iwl headmg, 
(^&^gramiJm-rmMm-m'band’kan‘a, these words 
occur: when it had become the rnaylp gd 
by guna, ritu, giii, and vishaya (a.d. 1841 ?) it 
was composed by Rijaguna/’J Ro attempt to 
OOTect the text has been made bythe pr^mi 
wmtor. In Canarese the final i of Saotekrit 


♦ S#e 

mea&n. 

tCeai 

tbs bock 


Ewt ies W 

rrciic. L i ."T.’ c* 

L - 4 a. rol. III.; S 
mtirnds Indizn Mikn 


a32dI)om>ii*8 
, cf tkis espediMoa. 

4, 


1. The origin and places of the seven notes 
(svara), and other mnsical knowledge (gdna- 

iaMra), . ■■■. ' ■ 

In the order of the utpatti of the seven 
svaras, the seven svaras, called shadja, rishabha, 
gandliar% madhyama, panchama, dhaivata, and 
.nishida, hav©'' been bom in the older of Para- 
siva’s seven' faces, c»Bed-'isvara, sadyojata, 
vamadeva,' aghora, tatpumsha, , isana, and ni- 
ranga. The stkdnas .of the shadja and the other 
seven svaras are the throat, the head, the nose, 
the heart, the mouth, the palate, and the pur- 
vaigu'.."" " ' ' 

2, The times, sounds (^dhvani)^ asterisms, 
and so on- 

'■.'Simrise, noon,.' afternoon, evening, the'"first 
part of. the n%ht, (inid-)night, and ito termi- 
natioii are suoc^sively the (seven) pleasant 
of shadja and the other svaras. The 
p^6«>-ck’s cry, the bulFs ‘ bdttow, the goaPs 
bl^i, the cmrlew^fi cny, the' cuckoo’s song, the 
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noble horse’s neigh, and the ratting elephant’s 
roar are, in proper order, the (seven) agreeable 
anukarana dJivanis of shadja and the^^other 
svaras. Ai’dre, Purvashadha, Revati, Yisakhe, 
Mala, Anuradha, andMafcha are snccessivelj 
the janmn niihsliatras of shadja etc. Ama- 
vasye, trayodasi, pahchami, ashtami, saptami, 
tadigS'(tritiya), and navami are in a line the 
utpaUi tikis of shadja, etc. Angirasa, Bhrign, 
Ehiyapa, Yasishtha, Narada, Atri,and Kapila are 
in their order the Mishis of shadja, etc. Brahmi, 
Mahesvari, Eianmari, Yaishnavi, Yarahi, Mahen- 
dri, and Chamnndi are in their order the adki- 
de»oi&ofshadja7etc. The red Iotas (arnnabja), | 
brown (kapila), gold (hema), bine Iotas (ni- | 
lotpala), black (kmhna), white (sveta), and i 
variegated (ehitra) are successively the vamm I 
of sha.^a, etc. Shadja, madhyama, and pan- ! 
chama,—these three svaras belong to the brah ma j 
jdti; Mhabha and dhaivata, these two belong ! 
to the' Jcshatriya jdti; gandhara and nishada, 
these two belong to the vaUyajdU; two others, 
the antara and kaknli, belong to the sudrajdtL 
Love (sringara), mirth (ha^), tenderness 
(kamna), anger (randra), heroism (vira), terror 
(bhayinaka), and disgust (blbhatsa) are m 
their order the pluilixs of the shadja, etc. 

3. The origin of the third and quarter 
tones (sruti) from the notes. 

Further, the four irutis called gahvari, nish- 
kale, gudhe, and sakale are bom of the stodja 
svara; the three h-utis caEed madhnre, avali, 
ekakshari are bom of the m^bha svaraj the 
two sratis called bhringajati and paren^te, 
arise from the gindhira svara; the four srutu 
called lanjaki, pdrn&, al^karmi, and vimse 

are bom of the madhyama svara; the four 

called renuki, lalite, tasthi, and Timsak& have 
their origin in the panchama svara; thet^ 
iraiis called bhashingi, vartaki, and sampurne 
are come into existence from the dhaivata svara; 
the two irutis called prasannS and aarvavyapi 
have originated in the nishada svara. Thus 
twmty-tm irutis have come from the wven 
svaras, and the svaras otpradfriti and mknii, 
tii» l4|% cxjnjfi under 

mnsideration. 

4... ThB sruii-gwiiakBB aad d»i-gaii»iM. ^ 

Further, sphurita, pramita, dltg^ 1»^ 


yita, dirgliocliclilirita. Iflocliclilirita, dirglmlaiita. 
lalitocliciilirita, prastuta, kimclita, ksliipra, liata, 
akskipta, samulLlsita, komala, and ullasita 
ko'inala are tlie srtfii garsialiss; anci 

kampita, splmrita, liaa, tribliiaiia, saptada, 
andolit-a, aliara are tlie sf'i^en ileM g{i73aJ:m^ 
These different characteristics are to he studied. 

5. The characteristics of the origin of the 
modes (rdga), and the scales (grama), etc. 

The gita is horn of the above-mentioned smii 
gamakas of the svaras; it heare the following 
six lakshams: svara, snsvara^ smrii^ madhnra, 
akshsza, alanklda. For the origin of the 
there are three grdMas: the shadja grama, the 
madhja grima, and the gfindhlra granm. The 
giindham grama is used in the Gandliarva world i 
the other two gramas are used in the world of 
mortals. The^re rdgas cafled dhaivata, nisha-' 
dini, shadja kesari, shadja di’^yavati, slmdja. 
madhyama are bom of the shadja- grama; the 
teu Titgas called gikndhari, raksbogiiiidhari, 
madhyama gandhiri, divyavati, madhyama div- 
yavati, pahohama gindliiii paachaineiidriya 
nandini, nMidayanti, karma vyabMchlri^ and 
kansiki are bom of the n^ihyaina grlina. 
Thus the nnniter of rigas i»m of the two 
gramas 

6, The elates (jiii ) of the inodes. 

The six jniis are : snddha, bh ii m & g 

ganda, ashta sidhira^ sapia aMhamm, and 
shat svam. The six caled shadja grlina, 
madhya grama, ganda, pahehanm sidhimna, 
kansOd, and maJava kamsiki are the rigas bom 
of the suMM jiti; the four called bhiima shad¬ 
ja, iina, bhinm kansiki, ■madhyama 

bhinnaare the rigM belonging to the ga^a 
jiti ; the e%M mllfid sli^lr% tiki raga, miM- 
Yy iwachama mllavi, kansiki, dhakki kwisiki, 
Baavlra, sad hiadola «e the mgm beloagii^ to 
mMa sMMrmna jiii; the «ere» called nar- 
iaki, kaknbha, slia4ja kansiki bhramik, |ma- 
chamabhiamala, iwaclmimgiadMra, md rdpa 
sldhirMia belong to the miMmma jUi; 

the mgM called tike, saindhavi, pahehaM, 
shadava,^ deva gapto. gindhkm gnfih. kamBm 
gnpk«^dmpiSga.»e the tkgm belongiiif to the 
sMt mara jiU. Thus iUrig^smf rigm ^rth 
which are shat trimsat tetTltemkas, arise Itom 
m ^ 3^ jilis whtoh are ah^afaharMlm- 


mchchhrite, gnnisn-i 


# (SMiiala, aofxwdii!® to ihft St# F^ewhurg 
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7. The rdgdngas. 

Further, there are four angas: the ritganga, 
fahashaiga, krijanga, and upanga. The ma- 
dhu, madhari, Bankarabharana, hindola, ban- 
gala gunda kriyf, sri raga, saraSga, abhra, 
pauchama divya, ghanta raga, ghuighari, soma 
raga, dhany<lsi, desi, desakshi, malava, sri 
■vara|i, naga divya, karnata, and baSga’a are 
the iwentg rdgas .that are derived from the rd- 
gdnga. Kansiki, vehlvali, Bnddhilvali, modi, 
miti, snhari, lalite, atholi, gandi, saindhavi, niiga 
dhvani, ahari, travail, suddhahan, kambhoji, sri 
kantha, brihaspati, dakshinatya, dombii kriye, 
snrashtra saindhavi, fcaJyani, sambaravah, 
madhnkari, kaJindi, pnlindini, iaraSgini, mt^ha 
i-aiij^i, tnrafiji, suddha vahini, prathama 
inafijard, nati nirayani, phala manjari, and 
sayasodari are the tMHy-fouT* rdgas that 
are bom of the hhdsMnga. MotpaJini, efcach- 
chavi, johari, ntpali, kinnarike, gita, rajni, 
tnrangi, gSiidhari, ganh, rAkshasi, nMottar^ 
vasaata bhairavi, savala, deva gupta, saraSga 
bhairavi, gandhi, kSmodi, simhAvali, kAmadeva, 
deva nadotfara^ and vasanta bangala are the 
tweniy-two rdgas that are bom of ^e kriydnga. 
Sindhn varlK, kannada (=:karnata) varali, dra- 
mida (=dravi&) varali, and prathama varali are 
the/oifr rdyos that are upanga vardlis; maha- 
rash^ ghmjhari, saurashtra ghmjhari, dramida 
ghurjhari, and dakshina ghdijhari are the four 
updiga gMrjhari rdgas; kamate ganla, desa 
ganla, tnrmshka ganla, malava ganla, chhaya 
ganla, M,nikshtra ganla, and drilmida ganla are 
the sevm ^pdnga gaula rdgas; chAyAtodi and 
tnroshka todi are thertre updnga iodi rdgas; 
biklto and bhairavi are the rtre np&ga rdgL 
of eSIaga nati andibb'Uaja karenja are 
the tm uj^ngas for the rdma hnyd rdga; deva 
kriye, trinetra kriye, and bi'Atala kriye are 
the three updngas for the Mdhcda rdga. The 
om hundred and saef rdgm are bom of the four 
kinds of aSgas. From the giAmas, the jAtis 
ana tae angas iogeiner one hundred and My. 
seven* rdgas take their origin. '' 

8. . The thirfy-sin inodes. 

^It IS long since the following thirty-six rdgas 
^ aH the lAgas. have been notable from 
taing chiefly nsed: rema kriye, bhApAli, vasan¬ 
ta, na^ sars^a. hhanji, fcAmbhqi, ghhjhari. 


bhairavi, gnnda kriye, bdahari, dhanyasi, kal- 
yiipi, pada maiijari, baSgali, desi, deva gan- 
dhiiri, megha i-ahjani, knrauji, ahari, sri raga. 
pahadi, ga^a, rama kriye,§ saSkarahharaM,. 
bhillaki, desakshi, varali, saveri,mangala, kanii- 
ki, narayani, athana, arahhi, toch, and madhya 
mavati. 

9. A short statement regarding the suddha, 
mitra, and sariMrna modes. 

Farther, of the above-mentioned thirty-six 
nigas seven belong to the male gender ; only the 
bangila raga is neuter ; the remaining twenty- 
eight axe female rdgas. A division iata families 
(kntnmba) is usually made, so that there are 
four female ragas for each of the male ragas. 
Further, by a threefold division of qualities there 
axise three and three dud rdgas for the thirty-six 
ragas, so that there are one hundred and eight. 

Further, of the prahritis of the seven svaras, 
called sa, ri-, ga, ma, pa, dha, and ni, also in the 
seven avasthes, called ankura sthayi, smti sthAyi, 
murchhanA sthayi, chanka, kheeharl . sthayi’ 
rava saSgati, and mnk%a, (and) of the sahyo- 
gas and viyogas, in the way of seven to one 
(7 X 7 X 7, i.e.') three hundred and forty-three 
svarorprasthdnas are bom, called the garhhanga; 
and on account of the variety of option'’in’ 
leaving and acquiring in the prasiara of the 
above ones, like the varions prapahcha, the ragaa 
become numberless. (Then follow some words 
about Sadasiya’s praua-'-^a.) 

10. Some allied (mitra) inodes, 
y^ta bhairavi, sAnta bilahari, and rama 
kriye are the three mitra rdgas of rdma hriije; 
mukhan and hindola are the two mitrh rdgas 
of vasanta; Ahari, salaga nati, hamira 
nati, and ghuijhara nati are the fivefold ndtis;, 
sanraslto ganla, malava ganla, ketara ganla,' 
chhAyA ganla, kcnna<^ gaula, tAva ganla, and 
mohara ganla are the gaul^a niitras; mitra 
bhanli alone is the bkauli mitra:; gnmma kam- 
bhoji, tenngn (i.e. telngn) kamhhoji, and desya 
kambhoji are the three Idmhhoji mitras; sokk 
varA}i, vasanta varali, jogi varali, panta varali, 
pratha^ varali, pratApa varali,. laksha varali, 
and naga varAli are the sevenfl that are mitras 
of the suddha vardlL Thus one has to learn 
the suddha, mitra, and sankirna differences 
from the gum’s mouth. 


!!B^**‘»®e™toadaa4!eoaly33. -—— ---- 

i TMs «« addnred m the ^ inmdred. 

!i The text seems to give ^ht. 
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11. TBe manner of singing tlie ragas (gdna 
vaikidri)* 

12. The various musical instruments (vddija 
hJmla). 

15. The stringed instrnments (tmitn mdijd). 

14. Songstresses (gdijaki)- 

1-5. Drummers (nmnlaleMra). 

16 . The tala knijes. 

Further, the tida is the fokti and the salala 
brahma’s (i.e. Jsvara’s) Imga. As in this ta|a 
{tMah) the consonant t and the long a to- 


17. The tala hhedm. 

Further, it is said hy the tiia dhaiis who are 
ac<|iiainted with the Bharata slstra that the 
semn Mia hJwdm, called dhrnva, matteya, rupa- 
ka, jampe, triputi, atte, and eka, and the mm 
humlred mid eight* iilmj caled chahchat pati, 
chachat puti, shad gita, patrachchhada,- mmvri- 
jita, sammita, tie, jomhede, garhi, dakke,K.ra- Pa¬ 
rana, pat! karana, pihda karana, krannclm |»da, 
ka|a hamsa, adi, Mita, matta, nmtaSga, phak 
chakra, asthina iEanta|», nmya iiMmdit% ekka 


d ana t/iL& visarga sprmg irym luc wuiuix axiu.«a.ics - 

kktyatmaka, the .word tala is gauri-klkara- suhhadra, saigat% pmshchhannilaya, cimn 
devatmaka, and the first manifest iMda that kaljana, gosMM kalyana, dhmva laya, jamha 


are called one rmtre; two matres are caiiea 
onBgmm; a significant plwto is called vlrima 
matrh WhOst thus the matres increase for the 
moments (gihn&sJiajf hy the order of presMit, 


ana tne origin oi — 

So one has to underetand the rise of the ta|as, snddha tik, Mid MnMk 


of time have in some instances 


. in their original fornl. 


) riord;’ hraaceWi Inkes^ 


MaMtnigaf runs thus 


ancient records of the Hindus, and ■ 
instences on the writings of the firet 



and significant; while others, such as Girgaum l.thehal 

. 'I T>__dfttA.have h^D. a new 


^ Tk© text 8€Wia» to addmc® 58 of tlicaa- 
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fcesTarSj lioweTer, Hs brother qaite forgot 
to get a iinga for Hm, or, as otbers saj, Mled 
to arrive at tbe time appointed, and consequent! j 
Bams, growing impatient, made one Mmself of 
tbe sand at the spot. Just after tbis saiid-Zi%a 
was male, Latslunana arrived with Ms 
from Kal, and liad it set np there in a temple 
wMcb wm then named liakshmahesvara, 
while that made by Rama got another temple, 
from wMch, however, on the arrival of the 
Meehehm or irat foreign invadem, it Jnniped 
into the wa and disapp»red.^ The plaoe 
that was formerly named Lakshmanesvara 
iscalled Walnke S¥ ara. Both the Mnham- 
madans and tbe Portuguese are said to have 
destroyed this Hindu temple, as they did 
many othem on the coast; bnt about 150 
years i^o a peraon by name Rama Kimai, a 
Brahmsm, who is supposed to have been an 
inftnmtiM p&rmm ,—and was the only wealthy 
Hindu iroseat at the laying of the corner-stone 
of St. Thomas’s CathwirM,—rebuilt it. 

There is a tank here wHoh has also its legend, 
which stat« that Rama bemg thirsty, and find¬ 
ing no water on the MU, shot an arrow into the 
earth, and forthwith a tank made its app^aance, 
wMch is hence calledB anatirtha, i.e. a 
or holy place of ablution, produced by an arrow. 
It is also sometimes (^HedBanaganga, from 
(Mna) an arrow, and (gcungd) a sacred 

sfamm. ScHnepropielikewi^ csdl it Pitala- 
ga mg a, wMdb. is siipp(»^ to be the nmne of 
a «5red river rf Pi.t4ia, or the infernal 

Ottier writer!^ however, sndb as 'V’alimM,f 
Tyi»,J Sridhar,! and Ifeynr Pant, |[ who 
Imve written the Mstoiy' c£ the war of, Banm 
wiA Elv^a, make no mention of this episode 
is Juki’s life. , ■ .. 

|n the first chapter of the second seeion of the 
S^fiM feliiwi® df t!» Fmr^ it» 

mrnA 


* ft® KiAywki, whittle, Aown ber^fier, iSi© 

of BombaT, pay de^oiica . fe 

Has U%g€L, My diasge Bramcb Di^eimiy m 

a Ay®«^ »© foegaesHy in ccataofc -wifeb fe. 

Kolss^w^ m tb® wbde Kh^an, I 

m Eldlibi- One of ib® besi-iiiforiBod amfsng 
miirna 


fern a disliae® ‘‘got seenfe” of tbe 
iif they aarm@d at Boabav inma 


lolcTOd lo KbAes, mmm c^Hie KsMs dug afc Hi® ifc®: 
wlmsmW liBf* Udpm^ m rate to iwm- and r^km 

not to be &ib«A 
W ™ imim Qm l^ef Rmbay ‘ 


tion of Vishnu, and the exterminator of the 
Kshatrija caste, after reclaiming the Konkan 
from the ocean, established a great nionber of 
ifrtkas and l&gas in it. He at the jame time 
established i-e- the 

very great W alnkes varaandBanaganga 
tank. 

Probably the B a n a g a h ga mentioned here 
is not the one made by Rama by shooting an 
arrow into the -earth,. or into P a t a i a, under 
the earth, but was made by Parasnrama on the 
occasion when he is said to have stood on the top 
of the Sahyadri range and shot fonrteen arrows, 
one of wMch may have fellen on this spot and 
produced the tirtha. Such places are not un¬ 
common in the Eoiikan; e,g. in the village called 
Ban aval! (village of the arrow) in the southern 
part of the territory of Goa there is a tank of this 
naane^ and the Sahyadri hhanda states that 

^dW§{%f%cTF5 “ the place where an arrow (of 
Parasnrama) fell is known by the name of 
Banavaii it became meritorioiis, was 
produced by the arrow of Rama.” 

How it is fair to mention that the latter jom 
the authority of the Pnranas, while the former 
is from a mannscript of comparatively recent 
date. 

Bombay.—TMs word is derived from the 
goddess M n m h a , in whose honour the temple 
M nm b a dev I is named even in our' days... The 
interpretation given by some writers of the 
word BomMty as derived from two words of the 
Portngnese language, hcmi ‘good,’ and haliia 
*baj,’ cannot be correct. The Portuguese 
could not have possibly combined ihe masculine 
horn with the feminine hahia —at the most they 
would have called itBoabahia; but from the 
fi.rst the designation they gave it was not Bom- 
Mtj, nor B oab ahia, but B ombaim. Hot 
'.oafy .ftawliesi Po^ringuese' writers,.' such m 
Diogo Couto, Faria e Souza, and others; but 

TTould agam Ml into foreign bands and the li^a did not 
te tea MKxmd ten® oblige to tab© refnge in tbe sand. 

■ f T ftniki, tii® aratbor of tbe is ■■said to- baw 

teen a Ko!! by caste, bnt is now considered a pisbL 

IlSee (FcMw^arw% &c.). 

§ ^ildhar is a Marl^ poet of great renown. He was 
a of ft^dbaipax,' and wrote the or 

Mstocy erf Riina^ m Maa^ in cwl 

IIMayiir ftaifc was'an inhabitaBiit of Blaanaaii,, in tb® 
B AImn, and of tbe tiite <rf Br&ma]^ He 

wx^w tte iMtery <rf E&im in (^TPt) mefre. In 
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er&D the papers relating to the grant ^ of 
the Island of Bombay by the King of Por¬ 
tugal to Charles 11. of England. In the treaty, 
concluded on the 23rd June 1661, the name 
Bomb aim is used, which also the earliest 
English writers, such as Dr. Eryer and others, 
employed. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this name is 
derived from M u m b a, of the origin of which 
there are two versions. One is that the M u m - 
badevi temple was first erected about five 
hundred years ago by one of the Kolis, ab¬ 
original dwellers in Bombay, whose name was 
Muhga (Jnr) • realy such names as 
Munga,Simga, Boga, and Y a g a are not 
uncommon among them; and they say that the 
of M u n g a might have eventually changed 
into M u m b a, for it is customaiy among the 
BKndus to give their own names to their gods and 
goddessesJ as, for instance, the wordDhaka- 
1 e s V a r a, e. a temple built by a person of. the 
name of Dhakji, Manakesvara, t.e. a tem¬ 
ple built by a person by name Mankoji, and 
several others. But it is not possible to account 
for the change in the word M u n g a of the letter 
g (tt) hato the letter h (jS[) of Mumbajfor 
these two letters belong to two different 
classes of consonants. 

The other version, and perhaps the more cor¬ 
rect of'the two,is that takenfrom theMumhdDem 
MaMtmya, written in Prakrit, which states that 
there was a giant in thelslsmd, by name Mumba- 
r a k a., in whose honour Bombay is named. This 
giant by his religious austerities pleased Brahma 
so much that he obtained from the deity im- 

^ Ar it is vsry ssHoidl that tb6S6 old. docimiKiits s^ the 
lieM, I may givp here an old official paper, TOtfcen 
in the Portngncse of the 16th century, pnrpormig to 
he a list of all the villages, cocoannt-tee^, toes, 
which were made over to the English at the tune of the 
formal cession of the Island, wHch took p^e on the 
17ili Eehmary 1665, after a meeting of the Conm^- 
the two nations, Inofre Coque and Lms. MCTCto. | 
de Vasconcellos and Bom Sebastiao Alvares Migos, by a 
written agreement drawn up “ in the hoi^ of D. Ignez de 
the fest landed propriefere^ in the island, and 
widow of B. Eodrigo de Moncanto, in the pr^ce of the 
public notary of BasQahn, Antonio Montooda F<mceca,and 

StetT anthorities the Islands of B<Hnhaiin and 

Here foEows the list:— 

Bimionavalle, e Celto: (Pacaiia) Bendimento 15 mwm 
—4 paras,—e 11 adoBs de litte. 

Bandrastaes: Bnas pOToa>Qioes dos d^^tiladores da sura 
de ptlmeiT as hraTas. 

Bomhaim: (Cassabe) 40 mil palmeiras paarticnkres, 
e 5 mil da Oompazthia. 


munity from and airo a pi»mise that he 

should .always be succmsM in war against his 
. enemies. This privilege, however, made him 
so, vain that he oommep-ced to harass ^ his 
neighbours, when a meeting of Ibe ,gods was 
convened in order to put a stop to the en¬ 
croachments of the privileged giant. They all 
went for advice to Yishnu, and he, in owfer to 
chastise the giant, created a goddess from his 
OT^L splendour, who punished Mm so se¬ 
verely that he was obliged to sue for iwrdon. 
Having granted this, the goddess told the gimit 
to ask any boon or &vonr fiDom her, whereupon 
he said that he would like to budd a temple and 
name it by their joint names, as M u mb a d e v f, 
or the goddessof thegiantMumbi raka. He 
: is snpposedto have been Mublir.a.ka I., Em- 
peror of Delhi, .and c»fied a giant from the re¬ 
sistance he always'offered to the Hindu religion; 
and to have cali^ the place Mubarak apur, 
subsequently contracted ihto Mumbai and 
Bom.bay, the dmnge of to (^r) Mto h (^) 
being natural, 

Alibougb a this stoiy espMns the 

oiigitt of the name Bombay in a somewhat more 
plausible feshion than the othek, and I give it 
without comment in the form in which I re¬ 
ceived it. 

The temple referred to was first built on 
wbat is now the Esplanade, but about a renturj 
and a balf ago it was transferred to its prraent 

site, near P a y a a b u n. i, where there is a pa^)da 

with a large tank, the daily resort of nmumfira- 
hle Hindus, especialy Yanis and Kolis, who have 
recourse to it in order to perform their ablutions.' 

CkMseo: Dhfio » P«wta da. IBa. 

Cklwias: Am Colas, mmm iw A^»* 

ft (jne : Taioy——S&i—e Ifegwa. 

Birftvy: (PftCftrift) B- 8 mwrm e 8 
Mahn: (Oia®be} ^ jafi mmi^ © 
hoitou 

Miua^am: (iM») B- 18 i mw., piimaawi towor 

ifatognoa: (Am») B. « mw.—4 ® » 

pftlmaiM teams. 

IJagam: B. 42 miff. 15 pftT. e 15 adoL 
. (AId») «m mm 

Patecm: 

ft fikigftdp: B. 150 mw. 15 

gam; (Ald») B. 54 SBHT. 

Skffy; Tftdstey. 

j Mm rneom Bftettttfc Syori—tatafrWaMy B. 75 
Bmr* 4 pff. © 4 ®fiok 
Vaidlf; CAH») B. Mnmim 
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OH THE BGUHDARIES OF THE MARATHI LAHGUAGE. 


BY W. ■P.,BINCLAIB, BO. C.g. 


TJbe Reverend Dr. Wilson, in the Bombay 
Administration Report for 1872-3 (hid, ,Ani. 
voi III. p. 222), , gives the Harmada (Her- 
bndda) river as the northern limit of the 
Marathi language. With all due respect to the 
doctor, who is perhaps our first living authority 
Ufwn the subject,. I think the Tapti, or at 
most the Satpuda Range, would have been more 
accurate. The only parts of this Presidency 
which touch the Harmada are included in the 
undisputed Gujarat below the ghiits, the Rewa 
Kantha states, and the coilectorate of Hhandesh. 
in the two former I suppose there is no question 
that Gujarati is the vernacular. In the only 
part of EZbandesh which lies on'the Harmadil, 
viz. the Akrani Pargani, the ' inhabitants are a 
wild ra(^ called Fauryas, who neither under¬ 
stand nor speak any civiHzed tongue,-but whose 
dialect approaches most closely to the Gujarati, 
e.g. “ Moi tomo'gjiormdn gold == *' I went 

itito his house,” in the mouth of a Paurya. 
It will be observed that though the participle 
gohi approach^ the Marathi gelon, the geni¬ 
tive in and the substantive verb thoio 

are more Gujarlti, This curious dialect, as the 
example shows, abounds in rolling vowels 
and diphthongs almost as much as the Homeric 
Greek. It is never written ; they are always 
examined in court by interpreters, and their 
answers taken down, in Marathi, since better 


may not be.” ' Marathi is spoken on the Harmada 
in Holkar’s Himar, viz. by certain 'Hunabis 
descended from a colony established in the 
Peshwai (vide Forsyth’s Report upon the Settle¬ 
ment of Himar, head Castes,” article “ The- 
role”). But the Bhills of the Western Satpudas 
speak among themselves a dialect of Gujarati, 
and those further eastward one approaching to 
Hemadi. Most of them know a little Hindu¬ 
stani or Marathi, and employ it in speaking 
to Europeans or men from the plains ; but their 
own gibberish is uuintelligible to both, whenever 
they please to make it so. The Gujarati Ku- 
nabis, who hold nearly all the cultivated land 
in the trans-Tapti portion of Khandesh, still 
speak Gujarati among themselves, and very pure' 
too, as I found by setting a Pandit from 
Ahmadabad to talk to a Gujar Eatil. Marathi 
only holds its place there at present as the 
language of Government; and even south of 
the Tapt! the colloquial dialect of the Hawapur 
Peta, the Pimpalner and Handurbar Talukas, 
is characterized by the use of the Gujarati 
genitive. 

The use of Marathi, however, in Govern¬ 
ment offices and schools, is fast changing all 
this, and in another generation or two the 
reverend doctor’s statement will be literally 
^curate,—^the more reason that the present 
state of things should be reco?*ded. 


THE PlRAHERA.FESTroAL IH CEYLOK. 

(From the Final Report of the Service Tenures Commission, 1872 .) 


ThePeraherais a:fetival observed in the 
'^iMBlh''ofEhala(Julj) in D e w 41 a * temples, 
the chief ceremony in which is the taking in 
procession the insignia of the divinities Y i s h n u , 
Kataragama, Hata,t and Pattini for 
fifteen days. All the Dew41a tenants and 
officers attend it, buildings and premises are 
cleaned, whitewashed, decorated, and put in 
proper order. The festival is commenced by 
bringing in processio n a pole and setting it up al 

♦Dewilaya k a teic^e dedicaM to some Hindu 
The four pmicipalBewaa are 
Yishnu, Kataragama, Nila, 
Pattxai Doti yd. ORbei© are othearai h^oiifiriiig I® 

MahisamauDe^laya 

m to S’aman Deviyd, 4e 

^_^rxpade ; Aiutnuwara Bewile 
to Bedimuudi-diwati- 
Tishka, p. 62. 

tNita mia^tobenowmtlseBiTyaldkaya, butis 


the temple in a lucky hour.J This is done by 
the Kapurala.§ During the first five days 
the insignia |[ are taken in procession round the 
inner court of the Dewala,; the five days so observed 
. are called Hum bal- pera he ra, from hurnbala, 
a potter, who provides the lamps with stands, 
called halos, generally used in the Dewaias at the 
festival. During the next five days, called D e- 
wala-perahera, the procession goes twice 
daily round the W i d i y a or o*uter court of the 

destined, when horn on eartli, to be the Bnddha of the 
Toj^tkaJ^a, under the n ame of Maitriya Bnddha.— 

Report, p. 7^. 

J The day is (stUed KapMtundawasa {R^ort, p. 67), 
and ihe po^ is called Fdmda *(p. 63). 

§ Kapur ilais a Biwila priest: the office is heredi¬ 
tary. (p.67.) 

. A bar a n zt —^insignia of a BeviyS: Yessels of gold and 

silrer, &c.maDewild. (p, 58.) 
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Bewale. Durmg tlie third or last five days, called 
the Maha-*orEand oli-perahera, the pro¬ 
cession issues ont of the temple precincts, and, i 
taking a wider circuit, passes round the main 
thoroughfares of a town. The festival concludes 
with one of its chief ceremonies, the Biyakepi- 
m a, when the insignia are taken in procession 
on elephants to the customary feri-y, which is pre¬ 
pared and decorated for the occasion; and the 
Kapurala, proceeding in boats to the middle of the 
stream, cut with the Banl'udiiim (golden sword) 
the water at the lucky hour. At that very instant 
the Bankendhja (the golden goglet), which is first 
emptied of the water preserved in it from the 
I) i y a k e p i m a of the previous year, is re-fillecl 
and taken back in procession to the Bewale. It is 
customary in some temples for the tenants to wash 
themselves in the pond or stream immediately 
after the B i y a k e p i m a. This is a service obli¬ 
gatory on the tenants. After the conclusion ,of 
the Perahera, the officers and tenants engaged id 
it, including the elephants, have ceremonies lor 
the conciliation of lesser divinities and evil spirits 
performed, called Balibat-netim a,t G a r a - 
yaknn - netima, J and Waliyakun-ne- 
tima. The Perah era is observed in all the 
principal dewalas, such as Kataragam-a, the 
fourBew^lasinKi^ndi, Alutnuwara Bewale, 
and Saman Bewale in Sabaragamnwa, &c. 

The following account of this ceremony as ob¬ 
served nearly 60 years ago was presented to xlis 
Excellency the Governor, l^^feh August 1817, and 
published in the Gcijloii Gop&nifABfit GQtS€it6 of Ibth 
September 1817- § 

Tlie Disawa of Rela-sse^s Account of f/ie 
Ferahera, 

PeraheraCproperlycalledEhsalekeleye) 

is a very ancient ceremony in commemoration of 
the birth of the god V i s h n u, beginning on the 
day that the god was born, vi®., the day of the 
new moon in the month of July (Ehsala). In 
some sacred books this ceremony is said to be in 
remembrance of V i s h n u’s victory over the 
A s n r a s, or enemies of the gods. 

The ceremony of the Perahera is thus 
begunThe people belonging to the four princi|»l 
dfewales go to a young jacktree, not yet in fruit, 
the stalk of which is three spans in drcumfereii». 
They clear the ground round the tree, and con¬ 
secrate it by fumigating it with the smoke of 
burning rosin, smearing it with a pre|M.‘iatioii of 


♦Bandoliya is the in whichffie insignia 

are ewnai ia thiR paroeeswM-—Bepoff, p. 78. 

tBalibat - met im a—« dedl-daw* lor ive 

days after the close of Ih© Perahera by acla^ot peraaro 
snmrw to the ordinary yak dess# (devd-teew, 
aScaied Balibat Gamineh^ll, 

diMjoidimteof emigwmtefrw® A laiciesiO 


sandal, made on purpose, and further by an ofier- 
ing of a lighted lamp with nine wicks, wliicli is 
put at the foot of the tree, and of nine betel leaves 
and nine different kinds of flowers arranged on a 
chair. This being done, the woodcutter ol the* 
Miihadewale, dressed in a clean cloth, and purified 
by washing and rubbing himself with lemon-Jaice, 
with an axe fells the tree at its root, and cats the 
trunk transversely into four pieces of equal length, 
to be divided among the four dtwales. The lowest 
piece is the property of the Nata dewdle, the 
next of theMah4dew4l6aiid the next of th© 
Kataragama dewile, and the top piece is 
the property of the Pattini dlwile. 

Each log is carried to its respective 
accompanied by the beating of On the 

day of the new mexsn of the month of Ehsala each 
piece is fixai into the ground in a particular spot 
in the dewMe, a remf is erected over it. it is covered 
with cloths to keep it concealed, and decorated 
aE round with white fruit:-c and flowers, 

Thus prepared and situated, the logs are called 
Kip, winch signifies piliars- 
Tiil the fourth day from that on which pilkrs 
were fixed, the EapuriEs carry round the Kip 
morning and evening the bow and arrows of the 
gods to whom their temples are consecrated. On 
this CMxasion tom-toms are b«t€n,anii canopies, 
flags, mmbrellte, tes, &c. are displayed. 

^ l»w and arrow are callM the god, and carry¬ 
ing them round the Kip is called carrying the 
On the fifth day of Perahera the Ka- 
pur&ll. brings the bow and arrow to ihe gate 
in the street, and places them in the Sanhiligay 
on the back of an elephant. The elephants of the 
four dfiwfilas, thus bearing the bows and arrows 
of the four gods, are led to the M aim w a, which 
is situate between the M a h i and N a t a d e w d- 
1 a s, where the chiefs and people assemble. 

At the same time, the Bauddha priests of the 
Maligawa bring to the gate of their temple the 
Datufakrenduwa (the shrine contamiiig the relic 
of Buddha), «d pla« it in the :^3iMIig»y/* on 
the back of an elephant, who remains at the 
gate. In the meantime the procession moves 
from the Maluwa between the Mahi and Kata 
dewalas, making a circuit round the latter on its 

way towards thegatecftheMaligawa, vliero 

the relic of Buddha is in waiting. 

The procession is as folows:— ^ 

(1,) The king’s elephants with GaJaBayke Kileine ^ 


a tawttt of the toiB-tom-bttter mMe who ptdmm devi- 

I m 73,76- a wto ^ 

TO 9m m£ voL 11 pv H7, aete 
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(•2.) Jingalls witli Koditnakkii Lekamt 
{$:} Tlie people of tlic Four Kories disavoni, 
casTj’ing jingalk, niTisketSs and flags, witb. the 
Uisawe and petty chiefs of tliat disavoni. 

(44 The people of the Seven Kories, (5.) those 
ofU’wa, {6.)o! Matale, 17.) of Saffragam, (8.) of 
¥ala|>oiie. (9.) of Udapalata, all appointed and 
attended like the people of Four Kories. 

(10.) The imioboos or images representing 
devils, coverai with cloths. 

111.) The elephant o! the Maligawa'tear¬ 
ing the shrine, followed by other elephants 
and the people of the Maligawa, who precede 
the Dawene Kileme and Kanayakkare Eekam 
with Kinbrcilas, taiipats, flags, fans, shields, 
tom-toms, drums, flutes, &c., accompanied by 
claneers. ^ 

(12.) The elephant of the Kata dewl-la bar¬ 
ing the bow and arrow of the god, attended by the 
'women of the temple, and followed by the Bas- 
imyke Kilame, with the same pomp of attendants 
as the former. 

(13.) The elephants, bow and arrows, and people 
of the Mahi Vishnu dewala, (14.) of the Katara- 
gam d^waia, (15.) of the Pattini d^ala. 

(16.) The people of the Malii Lckam defmrlment, 
mnying mnskets and flags, and preceding their 
chiefs. 

(17.) The people of the Attepafetn department, 
similarly equipped, folowed by the Afctepattn 
Eekam and the ^temahatmiyas of Udaniiare, 
Yatinayare, Tampom, Harispattn, Bnmbare, and 
Hewahette. 

(18.| The pwple of Weddikkare deparfcniCTtt, 
followed by their liekam. 

(It.) The people of W»teiatimkii dapatmmfc 
with their tekam. 

(M).) The people of the Fadikire de|»rtmenfc 
and their Lekams. 

The eereiiioiiies jtist described are performed 
daring five days, eomniencing on the sixth of 
Perakera, and they are performed in the fonr 
principal streets in the evening, and at the seventh 
hour of the night ; but in the nocturnal procession 
the shrine is not introdaced. 

Indeed, till the reign of Mug Kirtesri the 
shrine never appeared. On the oemsion^ of the 
presence of some Siamese priests this king ordered 
the shrine to form a part of the evening Perahera. 
assigning as a 1*005011 that with this innovation 
the eeremony wonldte in hoimiir of Baddha as well 
as c€ tte gods. 

Xn the i»nrse of the five days menlioned, prece¬ 
des^ k to be taken by fcnms by the difiereat 
|»rti#s who attend the proc^sion. 

T%a ive days having expire^, another ceremony, 
an hspcirteit and atseatial |»rfc of the Femh®:% 


commences, called EandoiiBema, which lasts 
five days more. 

It commences with bringing from the dewalas 
the Bandolis or palanquins, four in number, 
each dedicated to a particular goddess, and each 
furnished with a golden pitcher and sword simi¬ 
larly dedicated. 

These palanquins form a part of the evening pro¬ 
cession, and are then carried by the people after 
the bows and .arrows; but in the procession at 
night they,take the lead; the women telon^ng to 
the dewalas, who attended the first part of' the 
ceremony, attend this, also, to which every other 
honour is due and is paid. 

In the king’s timC' the daughters and young 
w.ives of the chiefs, dressed in royal apparel given 
them by His Majesty,, alternately accom|miiied 
the E a n d o 1 i of each goddess. 

Prom the commencement of this ceremony, the 
castes of washers and potters, including both 
sexes, attend, the men of the former carrying 
painted sticks under their arms, and of the latter 
earthen .vessels adorned with coeoanut flowers. 
The Olia people of the five principal disavonis 
■ carry five large bamboos in attendance during the 
whole of this ceremony. 

Thus the ceremony of F e r a h e r a is continued 
up to the day of the full moon of the Bhsala. On 
the night of the MI moon, and on this alone, the 
shrine is carried in the procession. 

As soon as the procession is over, the shrine is 
deposifc«i in the temple Asgri Wihara, and 
the E a n d o 1 i s and bows and arrows are brought 
back to their .respective dew41as. Soon alter, 
boiled rice, curries, cakes, are offered in the 
dewUas to the images of the gods. . The offerings 
being made, precession ■ recommences -and pro¬ 
ceeds to the river at Getambe or Gonaruwa, 
bearing the bow and arrows and Bandolis. 

At the river a decorated bemt is found in readi¬ 
ness, in which the four Kapuralas of the 
dewalas, attended by four other men belonging 
to the same establishment, go some distance up 
the river, cariying with them the swords and 
water^pitchers of the goddesses, and at the break 
of day the Kapuralas suddenly strike the 
water with the swords, the other men at the 
same moment of time, discharging the water that 
had been taken up last year, fill the pitchers 
afresh in the exact place where the swords had 
been applied. 

This being done, they land, and having placed 
the waier-pitchers and swords in the E an d o 1 is 
they return with the procession toefche city. The 
morning of their return is the sixteenth day after 
the commencement of the Ferahera. The two 
i Adigars and the chiefs who may not have accom- 
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panied tlie ceremony to tlie riTer meet it on the 
road, when returning, at a place called K n m a - 
re Kapna, and accompany it to the Asgri 
W i h a r a, from whence the shrine being taken, 1 
the whole p^’ocession moves to the place from | 
which it started at first, viz. the M a 1 u a. Eroin j 
the Mai 11 a each party returns to its respective 
dewala, the shrine is carried back to the M a 1 i g a- 
w a, and the ceremony is at an end. 

During the five days that the Ran doii cere¬ 
mony is performing, the Kapnralis of the 
four dewalas, the evening procession being con¬ 
cluded, come to the Magnlmandna, and recite 
the Mangala-asMa, a hymn of thanks and praise to 
the gods, and they offer np prayers that the 
reigning king may be blessed and prosper. Then 
they return to their dew41as with garlands of 
flowers from the Magnlmand na, with, which 
they adore the images of the,gods. I 

Since the English government has been estab- | 
lished, the Mangala-asMa has been repeated at the j 
Hata dew41a. 

Daring seven days after the ceremony of beating 
the water, the Wali-yaknn is danced in the 
four d'^w:4las by people belonging to the caste of 
tom-tom-bmters. The dancers are masked, and ^ 
they dance to the sound of tom-toms. 

This dance being finished, the people of the 
Baiibat caste dance during seven days more 
round heaps* of boiled rice, vegetables, curries, 
cakes, fruits, &c., which they eat after the danc?e; 
at the end of fourteen days, the dancing being 
over, the kip s fixed in the dewiilM,'as already 
deserib«i, are taken up, carried to the river, with 
tom-toms and .flags, and thrown into the water; on 
the day the water is struck with sw.onis four 
bundles of fine cloth, with gold and silver coins, 
and pieces of M^ndalwood, are given by the Tr»- 
sury to the diw&las- 

Dnder the former government, when the Mug 
accompaniwi the Pemhera, the ceremoiiiw were ' 
performed with unusual splendour, and the proces¬ 
sions were far more magnificent than they are 
here described. In case of any impurity appear¬ 
ing near the dew41as, the perforatiance of the 
ceremonies was intermitted difting the spwe of 
three days. 

The whole of this festival ended on the Slst, 
at 11 o^clock in the morning- The cxjinineneemenfc 
of the eoncluding prooessiem was aimonn5»i by 
the firing of jin^iis, a loud noiiw of tom-tcraa Mid 
Kandyan pipes, fi«eom|ani^ by the crackliig of 
the Adigara’ wMps ; eight fine elephants first ap- i 
pwrod one after the other, 4hen c»mo the of 1 
Buddha, wMch was earned under a smII gold 
vessel cmled MankMi§&ff covered hy an degaafc' 
gilt canopy on the l» 2 fk of a noble mewt 


sup :fbly caparisoned, his head anil back cover’_*d 
over with crimson cloth embreifkred wiili gold, 
and Ms tusks cased in gold; he was siippcirtcd on 
each side by two elephants richly adorned with 
brocade housings, their riders on their rxccks. and 
other attendants on tlieir backs, bearing eiItc** 
fans and umbrellas. The great elephant in the 
centre carried nothing but the canopy or gilt open 
pat iliou covering the Eaiiliiligay, wliicli contained 
the relic. The second Adigar, as Diweiie Kilcme, 
marched after the relic, preceded by bis whips and 
followed by a vast crowd of attendante, a part} of 
whom was armed with spears; live elcnhaiits of 
the Hfita dewale next followed, the cue in the 
middle carrying the bow and arrows of the 
god, which were succeeded fey a long procession 
consisting of elephants belonging to the different 
ddw4ks, bearing the symbols of their gods, Bisives 
with numerous atteiidaiitF. standard-bearers, tom- 
toiii-bMiters, pipers, tfec. TMs part of tlie proces¬ 
sion was interspersed with groups of dimcers and 
huge figures.' intended to represent' demon's. Tliese 
were foEow^ by the whip-beirors of the 'first 
Adigar, who marched attended by three chiefs on 
. Ms left and followed by a great body of guards acd 
retinue. Then cam© the close palanqaina supposed 
.io contaia the goddesses of the escli 

«iiteiid«d by a number of well-dresseii feiaalefi 
with tlieir heads tastefnily omameiited with 

The day was fine, and the rays of a brilliant sun 
were reflated from the silver fans and umbreHas, 
from the brcMsided clothmg of the elephants, aiitl 
from' the gold p»Tiiioa,s covering the relic of 
Buddha and symbols of the gods, altogether forai- 
iiig a spectacle no less ii 2 te.resti's.g llmii novel to tu 
■Earope&ii. 

Daily, for aa hour or more before the procession 
commeuceA the tight-rope tiaacers and other 
performers of di%rauti descriptions assembled in 
tfe©gTMtsiswtbetireen the Ifahi Ylsham and 
diw&las,immesfiatelyiiiidartb#windows 
of that lari of the |»kc» from which the king of 
KAudy WB8 accustomed to view saeh ceremoraes- 
ThoM Imndsome apartmeats were now occupiti % 
the SeocHid CommissioiieF of the Eegideney, lames 
Gay, Esq., in whoio spacious Ml Hi& EsceEtucy 
Ibe Gevemor and Ijady Browarigg, aui iriDSt o! 
the Mies and gentlemen of Kandy, frequently met 
to witoess the various performances. 

The ro|»-dfU3«rs were two f«a»l«s, vki, com 
siiering that they did not use the balwciag pcie, 
moved with no siMl degrwof ew and gme, 
Mia oae of them, »lher wel4«med figure, 
showed her ^srivity % springing from Ihi ropt 
many tiia« ia to » sot 

Iffig #,%m. gix or «ighl A g««p of yomig mam 
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mid bors in the attire of dancmg girls, having 
their arms and legs covered, with stoall bells, 
dis|ikyed with effect their talents, while another 
part j, with little of the foreign aid of ornament,*’ 
performed a very regnlar figure-dance, braadisMng 
all the while and at each other a couple of short 
stk*ks wliich they held by the middle, one in ^ch 
liaiicl; the effect of this was much improved by 
the sticks having a tassel of white flax at each 
end. But of all the dancers, perhaps none were 
more worthy of notice than two athletic cham¬ 
pions armed with foils and bossy shields, who 
pcriormed a war-dance. Their merit lay in an 
extraordinary and not ungraceful activity of limb 
and flexibility of wrist, more than in any display 
of the science of attack and defence. 

Immediately after the relic of Buddha and the 
symbols of the gods had been deposited in their 
respective sanctuaries, all the chiefs who had borne 
a part in the Perahera, repaired to the Hall of 
Audience to pay their respects to His Excellency 
tite Governor, and to report the successful ter- 
niiimtion and happy omens of the gr^t festival. 
Upon this occasion the attendance of chiefs was 
more numerous, and they were more splendidly 
dressed in 'their peculiar and strange costume 
tlian had" been before seen by us; their richly 
embroidered velvet caps with elegant gold flowers 
on the top, so various, for no two were alike, were 
strikingly beautiful. 


Their large plated tippets, fringed with gold, 
over their splendid brocade full-sleeved jackets, 
with the immense folds of gold muslin which 
composed their lower garments, gave the whole 
group a character that may justly be termed 
magnificent. 

The dignified but easy air and manner with 
which the two Adigars, the Disaves, and the 
other superior chiefs walked up the hall to salute 
His Excellency the Governor, must have forcibly 
struck every person present. This, when taken 
into consideration with the history of their' na¬ 
tion, the general character and poverty of the 
great body of the people, and their peculiar situa¬ 
tion and circumstances, and particularly in as 
far as regards their locality and exclusion from 
intercourse with the rest of the world, is perhaps 
a moral phenomenon, a pai’allel to which is not 
to be met with among any other people in the 
world. 

After compliments had passed between His 
Excellency the Governor and the principal chiefs, 
agreeably to Kandyan custom, one of a group of 
provincial Mohottale came forward and addressed 
His Excellency in a complimentary speech, in 
which he attributed the unprecedented produc¬ 
tiveness of the soil, and the extraordinary general 
prosperity of the country, since it came under the 
rule of the English, to the famed good fortune of 
His Excellency.*^ 
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Tim Ammik Bocieitj of Bmgu>L 
The Froemimg^ of lie JmmUo 8od^ of Bmgal 
/hr 1874 amtaaii an accsount, with transla- 
lien# by Mr.^ Blcwhmann, cff three inscriptions 
sent to the Society by General Cunningham—one 
trioh or Erich, on the Betin4, N. E. of 
Jhinsh* referring to the building of a mosk there 
duriiig the reign of MahmM Sh&h of DihH, dated 
A.H. 815 or A.n. 14T2,—the other two from Pi- 
p a r a i n^r * t s ^ g a r h, referring io the build¬ 
ing of mosks in the time of MahmM Shall Slhilji 
of Mllwa, one in ajl 8o5 (a.i>. 1451), the other 
in A.H. 884 (Am. 1480); the rhymes 'in - these two 
are the only doggerel verses, Mr. Biochmann 
says, he has seen in inscriptions. These are fol¬ 
lowed by two others forwarded by Mr. J. G. Del- 
meriek—one in characters resembling those of the 
Taglnqpeiiod, horn the old fast of Abdhar in 
the SIrsI district, Dihl, relating to the renovation 
of a bmldiiigbj Shams ndduny4 waddin 
Iltitmish, bat apparently put up when the 
emet date of the bidding had been for^tten,— 


for it is dated “'in the year six hundred and 
thirty odd” (a.d. 1232-1242);—the other, a dam¬ 
aged one, from the fort of S i r s a, ref erring 
to the erection of a house by Muhammad Shah 
in 732 A.H., in order to please the spirit of Tugluq 
Shah, the martyr, whose death, Ibn Batfltah 
alleges, he caused by the breaking down of a state 
pavilion. 

Mr. 'W'. Theobald contributes “ Observations on 
some Indian and Burmese species of Trionyx.” 

In the Journal (No. 136, Pt. I., No. 1.-—1874) 
Mr. Biochmann gives a note on a new gold 
com 01 Mahmhd Shah binMuhammad 
Siian binTugiuqShaiijof Dihli, a puppet 
kb g whose reign, ending 22nd Eajab 752 a.h., 
was so shoit and precarious that the historians 
scarcely allude to him.f 

In the Froceedoigs for May, Mr. Biochmann 
translates and comments on nine more inscrip¬ 
tions.—-(I) from the tomb of Makhddmah 
J a h a n, tne moiher of’Alauddunyawaddin 
’Alam Shah, at Badaon, dated 866 a.h. 




t U&fPs Mukmmma^Th Eidorimm by Bowson, voL III. p. 2^. 
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( 146 *’ ab)- (2) from, a ioose slab at ’Alauddiu’s 
Treasury. Qutb Sh4h, Dibli, 932 a.h., or a.b. 
jgo 4 05 • (3) from a ruined mosb near the Ajmir 
G^tefAgra, a.h. 1031 (a.b. 1621 - 22 ); (4) from 
SuianDeo, near Allahabad, A.H. 1055; {5) from 
the tomb of one Lai Khan at Kajghat, Banaras, 
ah 1182; (6) from a mosk built at Sakitt in 
the reign of Ghiyasu ddunya waddin 
A.bul Muzaffar Balbanin a.h. 684 (a.b. 
1 ^ 5 ) . [7-9) other three from S ak it, dated a.h. 

947, 970, and 1097. , 

It also contains a “ Memorandum on the Oper¬ 
ations of the Archaeological Survey for the 
season 1873-74,” by Major-General Cunningham, 

B E , C.Sil., from which we make the following 

interesting extracts 

In the State of K a go d (on the northern fron¬ 
tier of the Central Provinces), which was formerly 
called Gchahara, there are several ancient sites, 
one of which, named D hani y a-Ma j go w a, has 
yielded a number of copperplate inscriptions, 
of which eight are .’ow in the possession of 
the Baja of Kagod. These records belong to two. 
different families of petty chiefs, of whom the 
principal representatives are B4ja H a s 11 n a,, and 

hissonsSakshabh&naandSarvvan&tha 

in one line, and Blja Jay an4t ha and Ins son 
SarvvanS.tha in the other line. At Bhu- 
bhara, twelve miles to the west-north-west of 

Gchahara, I obtained a short record of the l^t- 

named prince inscribed on a stone pillar. But the 
most interesting remains are atBharahut, six 
miles to the north-east of Gchahara, mne miles 
to the south-east of the Sutna radway station, 
and 120 miles to the south-west of Allahabad. 

In our maps the place is called 
and I believe that it may be identified with the 
Bardaotis of Ptolemy. It is the site of an 
old citv, which only sixty ago was covered 
with a dense jangal. In the midst of this ]an^ 
stood a large brick stajxi 68 feet in ^me^r »ur- 
rounded by astonerailing 88 feet in diameter and 
9 feet in height. The whole of the sUpa has been 
earned away to build the houses 01 the present 
villao-e; but rather more than half of the stone 
railing stiU remains, although it has been pros¬ 
trated by the weight of the rubbish town 
against it when the stupa was excavat^. When 
first saw the place, only three of the railing pilto 
near the eastern gate were visible above the 
ground, but a shallow excavation soon brought to 
lio’ht some pillars of the south gate, from wtaoh 
1 obtamed the measurement of one quadrant of the 
drcle. I was thus able to determine the diameter 
of the enctosure, the whole of which was afliOT- 
wards exoav^»d. pariifrby myself and partly by 


my assisfcanfe Mr. Boglar. In many places the ac- 
CTimulation of rubbish rose to eight feet in height* 
and as the stone pillars were lying fiat niiderneatli 
this heap the amount of excavation was neces¬ 
sarily rather great; but the whole work did not 
occupy more than six weeks, and all that now 
exists of this fine railing is now exposed to new, ^ 
This colonnade of the Bliarahnt stupa is 
of the same age and style as that of the gr»t 
Sanchi stupa, near Bhilm. But the BancM 
railing is quite plain, while the Bharahut railing- 
is profusely sculptured,—every pillar and every 
rail, as well as the whole coping, being sculptured 
on both faces, with an inscription on .nearly 
every stone. From the characters of these in¬ 
scriptions, as in the similar <»se of tlie Sinehi 
stupa, the erection of the railing must be assigned 
to the age of Aioka, or about b.c. 250. 

The inscriptions are mostly records of the gifts 
of pillars and rails like those of the Sanchi and 
other stup(ts> But there is also a considerable 
number of descriptive records, or placards, placed 
either above or bt^low many of the scalpfcnres. 
These last are extremely valuable, as they will 
enable us to identify nearly all the principal 
figures and scenes that are represented in these 
ancient bas-reliefs. 

Amongst the numerous sculpfeurM at Bhai^nt 
there are no nakai figures as at Sdnohi and at 
MathurA but all are well cla^ and especially the 
women, whose kmds are generally Mvered with 
richly figured cloths, which may be either muslins 
or perhaps brocades or shawls- Most of the 
figures, both male and female, are also profusely 
adomod.with gold and jewelM ornaments, in 
many of which one of the most significant 
' Buddhist symbols plays a prominent part. The 
’earrings are mostly of one curious massive pattern 
which is common to both men and women. The 
or elephant-gMd, wm also a fiivourite orim- 
mmk whmh is plami at intevais in the long 

nwkhw^s of fodies^ ^ ^ 

At «ch of the four entrance the; pil»i« 

bore statoes, each 44 fecti iabragM, ofYafcsbas 

and T a k 8 b i n t s, aad of K & g a a & j a s, to wto*» 

the goardiaasbip of tfae gates was entrusted. 
Thus at the noriJtem. gate th^e are two nwe 
fifmr® and one female, which are respectivdy 
Sm Ajak&laka Yakho. Kapiro 
Yakho. and ChadS Yafchi. to is, the 
Takshas named Ajakfilaka and Knpira, 
aadtheYakshmChandfi. Other Yakshw aw 
named Snviloma, Virndaka,and Gan- 
gito, and a second YakshM is labeled Ya- 
khiniSndasana. On two other piHaw toe 

are ,».tAfigarea, each wife a hood caiwf? ^ 
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simkes* Heads, sad each labelled Hag a Raja* 
These have their arms crossed upon their breasts 
in an attitude of deTOtion, appropriate to their 
appearance on a Buddhist building. On twO' mid¬ 
dle pillars there are two female statues respectively 
labelled Ghnkaloka Devat^ and Sirima 
D e V a t a, whom I take to be goddesses. 

Amongst the scenes represented there are 
upwards of a dozen of the BnddhistJ legends called 
JdiakaSt all of which relate to' the former births of 
Buddha. Luckily these also have their appro¬ 
priate inscriptions, or descriptive labels, without 
which I am afmid that their identification would 
hardly have been possible. . Amongst these/4- 
ia^as are the following:— 

(1) . Mansa Jdtaka, or Goose-birth,” of which 
the only portion now remaining below the inscrip¬ 
tion is the expanded tail of a peacock, which must 
therefore have played some part in the story. 

(2) . Kmara Jdiaka. The Kinaras.were a 
kind of demigods. Here two of them, male and 
female, are represented, with human heads and 
clad in leav^, standing before some human per¬ 
sonage who is seated. The assignment of horses' 
heads to the Ednaras must therefore belong to a 
later date. 

(S). Mriga Jdferfra, or the well-known legend of 
the D'Oer,” in Sanskrit I call it a deer, 

and not an antelope as is generally understood, 
because all the animals in the bas-relief are 
repr^ented with antlers. The Edng of Kasi is 
seen aiming an arrow at the Ring of the Deer 
(Buddha), . . 

(4) . Maghd Betiga JaMkam^ oi “ Maghll-Devi- 
hirth.'* I know nothing of this story. 

(5) , Ymm MajImMgm JSakmms This tMe 
iB'eans literaliy the ‘^mean or aver^ amount' of 
food’*' which was' atiMiied by <My incimsing the 

,wilh the waxing moon and decreasing it 
with ' the waning moon. I know nothing of the 
story, hut the l^-relief shows a king seated with 
l»skefes of grain (?) before him, ^h Imring a stemp 
or meWliott of a hutoMi head. To the 1^ gome 
men are bringing other bwkets. &rley {gma} 
wouH app^tolmve Ixm, Ihe principal imA in 
those days, 

ffi.) JBhi^^iAXTQ-niyii J‘dt€Lk€L, A rishi (orsage) 

is B^ted in front of his hut, with a 'msm and 
woman stending before him, and a monk^ 
on the ground, who is energetically aAiresskig 


am. The “ Latwa-binl-birth.” 

-y refers to some story of a 
cr which I heard a cariftTiia 


bird md m elep 




version in Kasm,ir in 1839. In the bas-relief 
there is a bee stinging the eye and a bird picking 
the head of an elephant, with a frog croaking 
close by, while the elephant is treading on a nest 
of young birds. To the right the same (or a 
similar) bird is sitting on the branch of a tree, over 
.an, elephant who is running away with his tail 
between his, legs. Hear the top the , hind half of 
..an .elephant is seen, rushing dow.n some rocks.. In 
my Kasmiri version an elephant while .feeding 
throws down a nest of young birds into a stream, 
where they are all drowned. The parent bird 
^ seeks , the aid of the bees and mosquitoes, 
who attack the .elephant with their stings, .and 
having half-blinded him he rushes off towards the 
stream,, and plunging headlong down the, rock's 
is drowned. The fable seems intended to show 
the power of combination. There can be no 
doubt shat the two legends are substantially the 
same; and it seems probable that we may. find 
other Badd.hist Jdtakas still preserved ,in modem 
legends after the lapse of more than 2000 years. 
Perhaps this particular legend may he found in 
the Fancliatantra. 

(8.) Yitura pimahmja Jdtakam. I know no¬ 
thing of this story. Yitura perhaps may be a 
mistake for YiiJmrd^ “ a thief.” 

Ci illustrations of the life of Buddha during his 
last appearance there are some good examples. 
The earliest of these is a medallion containing 
Maya's dream of the white elephant, which is 
superscribed JBhagavato Uhdanii. A second scene 
belongs to the reign ofAjata Satru, king 
of 3flagadha, in the eighth year of whose reign 
Buddha attained Nirvana. This is labelled Ajdta^ 
sata JBhagavato validate. Some of the well-known 
assemblies of the Buddhists would also appear to 
be represented, of which one is called the Jatlla 
of which I know nothing. A second belongs, 

I think, to a later period of Buddhist history, about 
midway between the death of Buddha and ihe 
reign of Asoka. This sculpture represents a large 
assembly, and is duly labelled Stidhamma Meva 
, Scdiha Bhagavaio Chudd MaM. The words Reva 
BMm I take to mean the assembly or synbd 
which was. presided over by the famons Buddhist 
priest Revato just 100 y^trs after the death 
, of Buddha, or in. b.c. 378-* 

But'the Bharahut sculptures are not con¬ 
fined to the Ipgends and events connected with 
the m^mr oi Buddha, as there is at least one bas- 
relief which illustrates a famous scene in the life 
of R&ma. in this sculpture there are only three . 
figures, of which one s^ted to the left is holding' 

P* W; if mUt Kern 
Moeu plae& about S70 b.c., tben tibis coancil was that in the 
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out an arrow towards a male and female wiio stand 

beforeMm—thelatterbeingbehiiidtoeotlier. These 
ignres are labelled respectively B a m a (the rest 
lost, bat most probably Chandra) Janaka 
Biiaand Sitala Bcti * I believe that this 
w t.bfi earliest notice that we possess of the 


sculptures are a few scenes of broad hniBoa] 
with elephants and monkeys a£ the only characters 
In two of these an elephant has been mptnrei 
by a band of monkeys, who have fastened a bille 
of wood along the inside of his trank so as 
prevent him from moving it. ^^pes are fetena 


sculptures as one 


of the most valuable acquisitions irinmphal procession to 


that has yet been made to our knowledge of ancient 
India. From them we can what was the dress 


cymbals played by other 
these scenes is very dr 
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period of Biiddiiisfe supremacy, as tlie common 
Bnddkisfc symbol forms an omament both for 
mal^ and femBles, as in the Bhandint sculptures, 
which I have jnst before deojiibed. 

Unfortunately there are no inscriptions upon 
them. Some of them were undoubtedly toys. Such 
are the two rams* h^ds, with a hole from side to 
side for an axle, and a hole at right angles behind 
for the msertion of a pole, so that they might be 
rolled forward on wheels to butt against each , 
other. Such also are four carts or chariots with | 
similar perforations, and with harnessed oxen 
represented on the fronts- One of them has four 
oxen, the others only two. These I take to he 
‘ Authentic specimens of the ancient Toy-cart, or 
MnckcMmJtaMr which gave its name to one of the 
oldest of the Hindu dramas, translated by H. H. 
Wilson-* 

A further examination of the inscriptions (at 
Bharahut), and the receipt of Mr. Beglar*s report 
of the completion of the excavations, have made 
several very valuable additions to my account of 
the Bharahut sculpture^ of which I will now give 
a brief description. 

A bas-relief labelled with the name of Tm&mjiia 
shows the well-known King of Ko&ia in a char¬ 
iot drawn by four horses, proceeding to pay his 
respects to the Buddhist Wheel-symbol, which is 
appropriately named BhagmoM dhamma chaJcam. 

A second bas-relief represents a Haga Chief 
kneding before the Bodhi Tree, attended by a 
numl^r of Kaga followers. This scene is named 
Erapdto Ndga Bdja JBhagavcdo varidate, that is, 
^'Brapilra, the H^gaMja, worships Bud¬ 
dha” 

The Mkmmg have also bemi found by 

Mr. UMa @) S»mMka Idiakm^ 

'(3) (rwd BifSm) JScAm (or) JEkfetu J4takm, 

(4) (5) Ndga Jdiahay and (6) Gliha- 

A siiigle l«s-relief gives a party of female dancers 
attended by femate musicaans. The attitudes are 
the same as at the present day; but the four female 
dmmmn are intended for Ajomw, as they are 
separately labelled Alamhitsa AcJihant, 8uhh<id(L 
Achkardj Padumdnati Aclilm'd, and Misahosi 
AcJihard. 

There are also representatives of five separate 
Bodhi Trees of as many diSerent Buddhas, which 
labelled as follows: (1) Bhagavaio 
4 time is, the Tree of .m 

the first of the seven Buddhas; (2) 






last four are the well-known Buddhas named 
Kraku chhanda, Kondgamani , Kas- 
yapa, and Sdkyamuni. 

But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Beg- 
laris discoveries is a bas-relief .representing the 
famous J e t a V a n a monastery at S r d v a s t i. 
The scene is labelled Jetmana Anddhapediko datl 
hoti santhaima^ ketd, which I take to mean that 
“ Anathapedika buys {ketd) the Jetavana for certain 
kotls of money.” To the left there is a building 
labelled Kosambikuti, a name which has already 
appeared in mj Sravasti inscription. A second 
building near the top is labelled Gadhakuti or 
Gandhakuti. In the foreground there is a cart 
which h^ just been unladen, with the pole and 
yoke toted upwards, and the bullocks at-one side. 
The story of the purchase of Prince J eta’s 
garden by A n a t h a p i n d i k a for eighteen hotw 
of TTiasurans is told in Hard’s Manual ofBuddMsmy 
p.219. 

According to the legend. Prince Jet a, not 
wishing to sell the garden, s^d that, he would 
not part with it for a less sum than would pave 
the whole area when the pieces of money i^r/iam- 
ra^iib) were laid out touching each other. This 
offer was at once acceptedbyAnathapindika, 
and accordingly the courtyard is represented 
covered with ornamented squares, which touch 
each other Eke the squares of a chessboard, but 
do not break bond, as a regular pavement of stones 
or tiles would do. 

For this reason I take the squares to represent 
the square pieces or old Indian money. Beside 
the cart there are two figures with pieces in their 
hands. Thesel suppose to be Anat h apin dika 
himself and a friend counting out the money. In 
the middle of the court are two other figures also 
with square pieces in their hands. These I suppose 
to be the purchaser’s servants, who are laying 
down the coins touching each other. 

To the left are several persons of rank looking 
on, whom I take to be Prince J e t a and his 
friends. The whole scene is very curious; and 
when we remember that the bas-reEef is as old as 
the time of Asoka, it does not seem too rash to 
conclude that we have before us a rude represen¬ 
tation of the bnildings of the famous Jetavana 
which were erected byAnathapindika during 
j the lifetime of Buddha. 

One of the new inscriptions discovered by Mr. 
\ Beglar is also interesting, as we get the name 
j of a king who mnst have been a contem^rary of 
! Asoka. This record is as follows : “ (Oift) of the 
; Prince Yadha Pala, son of Baja Dhana- 
! bhuti,” 
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A SABJSAE- mSOBIFTIOIf. 

BY 1. EIHATSIK, M.C.l. 


This mscriptionis on a stone slab 21 inches long 
and 6‘7 broad, bat redneed to one-fifth in liae^ 
measurement on the accompanying facsimile. It 
Tjill be extremely interesting to those few scholars 
who occupy themselres with researches of this 


kind, and who on account of the scarcity of these 
documents, mck of which is at least two thousand 
years old, can but seldom enjoy the plmsure of 
handling a new one:— 




Transcript :— 

nrr Dcn m wai wbu' rsmm 1 . 

3 lOTfi |y* |BnD WTO irn 2 . 
ifiV» S. 

oron wnsp ^ 

1. In rrwiyn the final rs is not n^sMrily a 
feminine termination, and I prefer to take it for 
a masculine. All the other woids of this line are 
well ascertained. 

2. The most plausible letto for filling in the 
first lacuna of one char^ter appears to me to 
be ^ amd alK>iit the s«xmd there cm l» no doub% 
sin<» the upper prt of the ld?lar is snffimenMy 
plain to enable us to restore it. 

3. M. Halevy has (Osiander IB, /.A, 187S, 
p. 321 s^.) for ‘‘ qn’il !es benisse,” and else- 
wh«^ for Tito pa ^ “pour le sadut de la maison 


de SEhin;’* fwxrdinglyl supply the ’he'wm of 
one letter wscaniag in this line by r and the 
complete word will be tim 

4. wilh pronominil suffix is the plura'i 

of nj? ** property, psssessioii, aa|nisitioiifor 
isxwf, the only woid of this inscription which 
ought not to present any very great difficulty, 
on account of its weH-known surroundings, I am 
nevertheless unable to propose a better approxi¬ 
mation than ^ *'* to double, to augment.” 

Tmmlaiim :— 

Ho&*mt and Ms brothar, with their sons the 
Bmu have renovaled to Bal their house 

{El t^ulcluel^ l»»itse le has li««l 
them in Ms May bo bless md pro^t 

(or save) their fxmesaims, in ordff to augment 
their prosperity I 


EE¥IIIWS. 


rnmmkrims <rf 

BAMMmAm m TmMA, to 

Bf Mwwcd TiM»a% FJLS.,, CoiT^^cwtoKb do- 
4e Fwoiee. (LmAm : TrttMr, 1OT.I np. 

Iffie in iMa smaE vMunie' w© a r^wnl of 

a sCTim of arlicl« ocm^mted toih© 


OytmA^ «d hem in a form 

to a»pfc fcl» ©ririciKa of m toi» 

Mmch lA OriaaM w^rcb.'—hei^ 

Mias in: * mxm mmj m. wifeh Ae 

sfc ’nlhiriir ig iw thfi BOW rf 

Wmmv^da OmMalm. Il is inctoi. a iii«l vala- 
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able csjatributioa to the iitemtmre* of tlie sHbject, 
Slid to FolilTi |»teogmplij, for tlie m&J^B de- 
Bcribed ‘^exMbit in tlioir serial order/'* as tbe antbor 
remarks, an almost nEcksaged system of writing 
extending over a period of more tbaa three 
ceiitnries. The «rly sources of the alphabet have 
already heem tniei^ to the Ph<Biaicmii,t and its 
fetter adaptotions my be followed throng the 
saored ritual:! of the l^drsia to the* modem type, 
fonaded on the surviving texts of the Mre-Wor- 
“rhippers of Bombay;* The KaMlah and Dimnadh 
was traBslated fi’om the ladfen Fmmlmian^a into 
PehM ill the Srst half of the sixth ceninryj and 
f*oin PeMvi into Arabic by Ibn al Makaia 
two ceiiiiiTies later. And, as remarked by Prof. 
GowelbJ *‘Beiiiey haa shown that with regard to 
the cycle of stories in the FaiKJfaiantra and other 
similar collections, there are three distinct ‘ mo- 
laonfes’ in the history of their ra’ansmission. Their 
origin is ^aeraily Buddhist, and it is in Buddhist 
books that we are in most cmos to look for their 
oldest forms; they were thence adapted by the 
BrdhmaBB, and incorporated in their Sanskrit 
literature; and it is from these Indian ^laptafcions 
that they have spread westward over Europe.” 
Then the revenue system of the Sassanians was 
translated into Arabic from its ongimdFeMm, 
in the. reign of the Khalif Abdalmalik§, (A,n. 
^4-7&5h mi. the Arabs contiiined to translate 
Pehlvi books up to the tenth eeafeary; f[ whilst 
HawM^ Mnsttfi, the aaihor of. the ifmslal-nl- 
who dlM in expressly state' 

that the current speech of the people of Shirwdn, 
la his time, was Pehlvi.^ 

Owingto the entire absence of exolnsively Zand 

aad popilar moanmente (rf“tiie p^dc^'np te dll I 
A.D„ Hr, Thc»» Wds, with Op|^, * tet i 
it was ftbcteted by the prints. "Hie malts of ! 
Ms invte^^oi cm thedmvalte. of the Aryan I 


alphabets are thus briefiy summed np:—"The 
Aiyaiis invented ho alphabet of their own for 
their special form of human speech, bnt were, in 
all their migrations, indebted to the nationality 
amid whom they settled for their instruction in 
the science of writing: (1) The P&i^sian Cimeiform 
[ owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian 
Cuneiform emanated from an antecedent Turanian 
symboiio character; (2) t\xG Greeh and Latin alpha¬ 
bets vvere manifestly derived from the Phcenician; 
(S) the Baktriaih was adapted to its more precise 
functions by a reconstruction and amplification 
of Phoenician models ; (4) the Bevandgari was 
appropriated to the expression of the Sanskiit 
language from the pre-existing P41i or L4t alpha¬ 
bet, which was obviously originated to meet the 
re^juirements of Turanian {Dravidian) dialects ; 
(5) the Pelihiwm the offspring oflater and already 
modified Phoenician letters; and (6) the Zend was 
elaborated out of the limited elements of the 
Pehivi writing, but by a totally different method to 
that fallowed in the adaptation of the Baktrian. 
Mr. Thomas holds that, the Aryan immigration 
into India, on the establishment of the cultivated 
Brahmanic institutions on the banks of the Saras- 
vati and the elsboration of Sanskrit grammar at 
Taxils, employed the simplified but extended 
alphabet they constructed in the Arianian pro¬ 
vinces out of a very archaic type of Phcenicians 
whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free use of birch bark, “ This alphabet 
continued in use as the official writing under the 
Greek and Indo-Skythian rulers of IS'orthem In¬ 
dia, until it was superseded by the superior fitness 
and capabilities of the local Pali, which is proved 
by Asoka s scattered inscriptions on rocks and 
monoliths (L4ts) to have constituted the current 
writing of the continent of India in b.c. 200, 
while a similar, if not identical, character is seen 
to hF;ve ffimished the prototype of all the varying 


SaroitecoteamtebefoTOd 
^ Mehp^Js Fef. Persarum (Ed. Costard) 

((Moxd, I76§|; De Saey, Mitmires sur diverses AntiguiMs 
tie to P&rse (Pam, 179S); Sir W, Ousekv, Ohservati&ns 
on smm M&Sals andGems^ (LoB,d. 1801),'aad Tm%^el$ in 
Per.na (LoEd.i8£d); Vlsconi*., Jconogiraxihiedes Rois^erses • 
T. r.Tyehgeii, Ooinr.'.envitiones IV. de 2 \uods letcrKn^ Per. 
Bmm in cmnmenL Boc. Beg. COott. 1S08-1S); SirE.Eer 
Fciter, in Gern^gm, Cted. 1^1); M. Aidm de 

hs MetMUm dm Bms pemm de M 
XWjBx.Bom, BuileMn de 
FAemd. Imp. a St. Pitersmnrg, Clmm MMoriqm, 1848 
with Bumeroas i^riied e^js d kte date; Br luste 
DmPgMpi-^L^mdem-mmfd.Msn. der Mst to-’ 
in Ewm. Ofcnm. 
CtecL 

IS&I, I iu EraSI, Veher Ohimmms^ Mnizig&rmm. 
m Mhf^hm der Mtemtur, M. im S- 

der ■*' " 

X tiie Jorjy. E, As. tqL XIL 08401 
Wil & ^; »d Mm. CMm. 0,S. xtt Xlt (18^ 

®S acTTOl XX. (185® also 


m te eddacn of Prmsepto Indian AnUquities (Bond. 1858); 

Letters to Br. Dom in the Bulletin 
del Acad^mie de St. Pdtershourg, voL XIV. aS57) p. 371, 
ana^eisewaere; also M. N. de Khanikoff to Dr. Dom, 

iOD/. 

1 ChroTt. vol. yn. 1T.S. p. 216, aad XL p. 202. 
.^TkeA^aemy, Apr. 1,1872, p. 139; also Golehrooke, 
mtopadrna^ B. H. ^}‘ilson, Trans. KAs.Soc. voLLp. 155: 

Mejn. sur Vlnde, p. 128; Mastondi, Meadows of 
6ro2d, Ft. ecL. Toi. I. p. 159. 

§ Tar^h GuzidMh Jou‘\ R. As. Soay. vol. XII. p. 257. 

^ i. .n. Holland, Aouijedd's Geogr. p.lx^qnotiairMafStoiidi. 
^ Si^aodi, toL II. 5.146, aad toL IIL p. 252. 
v' X^nifioff in Bull. PhU. St. Pitershourg, 
voi. JA. p. 26b. See Jour. AsiaUque, 1862, p. 64, and 
Oaseleyto Travels, vol. III. p. 357. , ^ 

• Limr. ^itttique, Pev.-Mars 1®1, p. 281. See also 
-j. isnmonf, jov.iment. sur le Tacna, pp. cxaodx. 

^v. Oil. &c.; LeUer from 7azd (1843), Jour. 

^ As. vIII. p. 350, and te Zend A^esixi 

1802.4), pp. 3, 9, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22; Br. W. D. 

Or. Soey, voL V. 
SaereiLanguage 

oj te Pams, pp.^, 122,129,162. 
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fsjsfcems of writing employed by t-lie different 
nationalities of India at large from Sindk to 
Ceylon, and spr^ding over Bnrmali, till tbe 
Indian Pdli meets Chinese alphabets on their own 

soil in Annam.”=^ 

The follo^wing is a table of the Sassanan 

monarchs, with, the dates of their several acees- 
fiions, revised from the latest aathoritiesf 

l. Ar desMr (Artahshatr) B^bek^n 4 I ajd. 23b 

■ % Sbipffr (Shahpthr) L Ms son 340 

“S. Hormazdl. § ..... 

-4. Yarahrin (Bahram) L 372 

5. Yarahi4nII. .. 275 

6 . Yarahr^nHI. rSeg 5 n bMh)|l 9 M 

7. HerscM (Napcnjs?)^ 2&2 

8. Horma^d 11. 

9. Shapllr IL (Zn’lakt^f)....-.. ^00 

10. Ardeshir (Artashatr)' H. ■ (ImM) * ^0 

11. shihpM-nL 

12. Yarahran lY. (KerwAn SMh)^ .^ 

13. Yezdejiird (Lzdakarti) I. {BdzoLlh-Icar) ... 397 

14. Yarahri-n Y. {G6r) . ^^*7 

15. Yezdejird II. (SipdJi^dest) . 483 

16. Hormazd IIL his younger son.457 

17. Firoz (Eirttchi),t eldest son 01 Tezde- 

’ jird II.......- ^ 

18 . Yagharsh (BdXas) .-. 486 

19. KoUd(Km,'Ka^dBfisl Mj-rdir'wise*).. 490 

20. Khmrd I. (Haushirwia) ....-.-5^-1 

21. Hormazd lY. 

22. ' :KhQ'SrOYL 

KohU SMruiaJ^ (Al ^ 

24. ArdesMr .'HI. 

25. Shahr-yir (Hiorhain, Sap^aporjl) ...... 629 

m. Bdrin-dtskht {dr. M Khnsrd ParvkTf... 630 ^ 

27 . KhnsrA.*... ... *1 

■28. Aamii-^klit {dr. of Khifflrt}......... ^631^2 


Eeccjrd of Meteoro'^fa! Oten^atsmi aa^ Attitude 
or- the Mareli from ttift'lad'’a to the TlwK bj Hesm 
Waltee B'm.XiLTM, C.S.I.. SuTKiroai Beaffti Stiiff ioTpf, kc. 

(London: Trabaer A Co. 1374. j 

A book of tmvels, through aconmfry, the details 
of whose geography are bnt little known to iiie 
general imder, withoat either a map or £n late-, if 
almost a phenomenors in the prtmm oi’ nny other 
age, and 'b most discoin-giBg to perasf*. Here 
is a work, almost a pare and limple Buml i w of 
travel from place to place, wMch no one mted 
Rtiwoipt to xmd islellgiMy wkhost tie aid of a 
gomi Map of Fersk snd Bdncliiste, pab*- 
]mhp4 without so essential an 

The author was to ««sinp«y llk|er^ 

Qeneml F. B-. (new Sir lichaal) M]«i: ca Ms 
polM^l mfeiem to Sisliii at the close of 1871. 
In SistSn the mission joined Sir Gold- 

^ smidk,aad they pKx»ed®d togrtM^r lo ilia ¥mmn 
capital, whence Dr. Bellaw retnraed to India with 
the camp and establishment. He tmxMfiv avoids 
any aliBsicn to the politics of the i‘Oii‘rtT;eii •fisitcil, 
feTtfl confines himself strictly to the nwmtiTO of 
the jonmey from SMkArpnr, by lafoMtbfcandthe 
MiiohP&is to Kaiit, and thenc» by the >iisfep& 
l»ss, the FesMn vftSey, and the Bargbamh |»«s to 
EkndaMr; then to lullakMn on the Helroind 

to MMlAr. Skl^ mi« l^al 

Mdb&r the tmf^ew to SaII ^ier 

Pid^hfii, or * foot of the King’s mi^her/ " Tha 
fort itelf is in Mr |i»serwM», and appears to 
be of mnoh laore reoeiil date rfeaa the nilaa that 
surround it. B Is mid to have b»a the r«idaii« 
of the molher of KM Khmsma. Afc about 8 or M 
mites beyond it are the rMas of SAiio- 

•ftt’rt j a ^y namssd alter Its foaader, the first of the 
soTOtmgns, mA smbseciiieHfcly tmd tn have 
t»a the wptttel of KM £iii»ra?i. Two taH diia- 
piiiM toWMS, '1^ some SiOO ^ yiatb apart-, are 


PsOM VKE ISDOT TO THE TlOEIB, »®Kn»kV»^ ft 
n-ev iterorh the Cotoabaes Balrfnsta^ „ 

IQiuwa^^a ftatS IiML in teMther ft 

. K 

^®^®bari,rain.P-55Md 

^ 'inaAl Itfar, Ai ^ Ko. 

IS. i8 Al AtMm ,' ^ *»or.’ 

(St IMS), p. 

1. I. c. i.; 5*. J»»r- 


durabiiii^y of ti© i^EcrioI/*' wnSer lujt 
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forget fcliat there was a Kob^ succeeded hj a 
EhmriX iu tfce 6fcli Christian century, to whom the 
names of these places may be quite as much due, as 
to the Kaji.ui kings a thousand y^rs before them ? 

The next stage was Eda Ian Beg, thence to 
Bandar and by Easirabid to Banjar, where they 
joined Sir P. Goldsmid’s party; then by Pesha- 
wariii, the site of’a populous city utterly destroyed 
by Taimuriang, to Khyrabld, the first inhabited 
place the party saw alter passing the Afghan- 
Sistln frontier. Several marches ahead the cli¬ 
mate became notably different from that of the 
districts left behind. During the day the air was 
delightfully mild and balmy, and at night fresh 
and bracing. In crossing the Kala Koh range 
you, in fact, enter another country, and the change 
is no less observable in the characteristics of the 
people than of the climate. The inhabitants liave 
much fairer skins than the Afghans, are clothed 
differently, and appear a more orderly community. 
Thirty miles more passed, and the Mission 
met the first travellers seen on all the road from 
Kiindaiiar westward. They were a small party of 
twenty men on their way from Birjand to Sistan 
for grain. They were needy, and therefore showed 
none of the -haughty indifference of ordinary 
Afglians towards strapgers. Biijand is the centre of 
a considerable trade with Xandahar and Herat on 
one side, and Kirman, Yazd, and Tehran on the 
other. It is also the s^t of the carpet manufac¬ 
tures for which this district has been celebrated 
from of old. The carpets are called qdUp, and the 
best kinds fetch very high prices from the aristo¬ 
cracy of the country. 

From Birjand the party proceeded to Ghibk or 
Giiink, and thence by Efim to Ghayn or Qayn, 
supposed to have been founded by Karin, “ a son 
of the blacksmith EAwah of Ispahan, the hero of 
thePmhiMi kings, who slew the tyrant Zihak, 
and whose l^her aprou'—afterwards captured by 
the Arab SM-bin-Waqass—became the standard 
of under the name of dayfiU Kamdni, m 

the Kiwwii standard. It was studded with the 
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most costly jewels by successive kings, to the last 
of the Pahlavi race, from whom it’ was wrested by 
the Arab conqueror, and sent as a trophy to the 
Khalif ’Umar.” 

Prom Ghayn they went by Girimunj, and 
Kakhak, through a very dangerous ccuntrj, to 
Bijistan, one of the principal towns of the Tabbas 
district. Hereabouts the people were found to 
have suffered dreadfully from famine. The camp 
was surrounded by crowds of beggars, famished, 
gaunt and wizened creatures. Boyp and girls, of 
from ten to twenty years of age, wan, pinched and 
wrinkled, whined around in piteous tones and 
vainly called on Ali for aid. Along the entire 
march from Ghayn to the Persian capital, hardly a 
single infant or very young child was to be seen: 
they had ali died in tta faminA “ We nowhere 
heard the sound lof music nor song nor mirth in 
all the journey up to Mashad. We passed through 
village after village, each almost concealed from 
view in the untrimmed foliage of its gardens, only 
to see repetitions of misery, melancholy, and de¬ 
spair. The suffering produced by this famine 
baffles description and exceeds our nntutored 
conceptions.” In the single province of Khoras- 
san the loss of population was estimated at 120,000 
souls, and over the whole kingdom could not be 
less than a million and a half. In the disoi^aniza- 
tion and laxity of authority produced during this 
horrible time, the Turkman began with fresh 
ardour them wonted frays, and during three years 
earned off twenty thousand Persian subjects from 
Mashad alone, for the slave markets of Khiva and 
Bokhara. During the height of the distress, the 
citizens of Mashad would flock out to the plains 
“ to be captured by the Turkman, preferring a crust 
of bread in slavery to the tortures of a slow 
death under the heedless rule of their own Gover¬ 
nors, who never stirred a finger to alleviate their 
sufferings or relieve their necessities.” We can¬ 
not, however, follow our author in the details of 
his journey from Mashad to Tehran, and thence to 
Baghdad, interesting though many of them are. 
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TKB kIgAMAKGALA, OW Pm 

Sia,—^Tiie notice which Professor Eggeling has 


bestowed upon the K a g 

amati sral 

a copper plat es 

in his letter of the 13tl 

1 March, pi 

ibllshedin the 

iTidlau Antiirt:'ary 

3 . 10 I), denu 

indsmy sincere 

Eoknowldlgmeats. The 

i approval 

he has kindly 

expressed of mj forme 

r eontfibuti 

ors are doubly 

gratifying as coming fj 

^om the rej 

presentative of 

the Eoyal Asiatic Scx;i 

etV. I 213’ 

r, howev^-r. 

pfinisitted to reply to 

ame of the c 

^bserval 'oas 


has been good enough to make on certain passages 
or my rendering. 

I irst, as regards the nameK o n g a n i taking the 
form Kodgaui, and my suspicion that this might 
furnish a clue to the origin of K o d a g n, the name 
of Goorg. The word imdoubtedly appears in the 
phoco-lithograph as KQmgan% but this is not so 
3:1 the photograph from which it was obtained, 
Mid from v^hich iny translation was made. A 
defect there occurs, a large white spot, on. the nga^ 
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which prevents the entire shape of the first letter | 
being seen, bat so much as appears indicates d. 

I should probably, however, have left the matter as 
doubtful, owing to the flaw above described, had 
not my attention been ^previously arrested by a 
similar spelling on the stone in Coorg mentioned 
in my introductory remarks. I copied it on the 
spot, and feel no doubt that it was Kodgini. The 
question can be settled only by careful reference 
to the originals, which I may have an opportunity 
of making at some time or other. Whatever the 
result may be, Coorg certainly formed part oi the 
K o n g u dominions, and the name Yira Eaya 
Chakravarti given as that of the founder of the 
dynasty coincides with Yira Eaya the well- 
known distinctive title of the Coorg Eajas. 

With regard to the term Avinita applied to 
the king known asDurvinita, both words are 
evidently of similar import: Avinita, or ‘‘ without 
manners,” amounts to very much the same as 
Biirvinita or Buvvinita, ill-mannered.” Both, I 
conceive, arc epithets, and synonymous. It is hard¬ 
ly possible that either was a personal name. But 
that the former is rightly taken as a proper noun 
is clear from the mention of the king twice by that 


other words, the king captures a number of ele¬ 
phants in battle, causes weapons to be made from 
their tusks, from these w^spons receives "^Founds, 
and prides himself on the scars of such self-inflicted, 
wounds ! It surely is more consistent with the 
character of a brave and warlike king, as Bht 
Yikraiiia evidently was, to represent the healiig up 
of dangerous wounds received m batfh as tokens 
of his invincible prowess. I would therefore ad¬ 
here to the reading svdsthgad, which appears to 
be borne out by the letters, and not imvai or 
hlidsvad. Madana huUSa may possibly refer to ** the 
w^pons made of ivory” which Bhd Yifcrama is said 
I to have ** kept by Mm as trophies of victorybut 
even ailowiiig to pass imchalleiiged this sfealemeiit 
ofaprocseeding which rather savours of pnerilitj, 
—unless some new description of weapon had 
been used, causing an entire revolution in the 
modes of warfare, such as was produMil by the 
introduction of firM^rms,—I doubE whether hdiia 
can be interpreted of weapons generally. The 
word means an axe, or the thunderbolt-weapon 
of Indra. Eow Iiidra rides upon the elephant Aira- 
vata, bearing this mjra in his hand (in other 
words, upon the dark cloud from which he 


title alone in the M e r k a r a plates (Plate II. otb. 
line, Avinita ndmadlieya ; last line, Avinita MaliOr 
dkirdjd).^ Whether of “ ill manners” or of “ no 
manners,” I am indebted to Prof. Eggeling for an 
important correction, which brings out a redeem¬ 
ing trait in tMs ruler’s character. He was “ the 
author of a oommeniary on fifteen cantos of the 
Kirdiarjuniya/^ and doubtless a patron of liter-' 
ature. Ho trace probably remains of this work. The ; 
only commentary on the Klrdtdrjmiiya generally 
known here is, I believe, the Ganda Patha of 
MaJlinatba. It is worthy of note that Durvinita 
was not the only royal author in this line, for 
MIrdhava I. appeara to have written a treatise 
on the Dattaha SMra, or law of adoption (Merkara 
and H%amangala Plates, Ho. I.). 

The reading (a)navase$]iasya inst^d. of nava 
hmhasya in the account ofSriYikramal admit 
to be correct. But the interpretation proposed of 
the passage relating to BhhYikrama presents 
some difficulties. I am piepaied, however, to give 
npBaradafba, The revised reading suggests? by 
Mr Eggeling is as follows:— 

dita'^iJfimhhita-'dmrada-'Tadana’huli^a'-dgkdiu [^]- 
vrana-smmrudha [i'wmwd f or hhdMod 


darts lightning). A figure of much beauty is 
therefore involved in comparing the white shin¬ 
ing timfcs projecting from the dark ^mass of 
a charging elephant to the dMzHng stamks of 
lightning which ac!Com|miiy the thunderbolt liiir!- 
ed from a black storm-cloud, while the indis¬ 
pensable element of Oriental adulation is not 
wanting in the iihplied infereace that the ele¬ 
phants must have been impelled by a higher 
power when they rashly assailed so mighty a 
potentate, but that his superhiiman mlour was 
proof against even the assaults of deity. Il seems 
desirable, therefore, to render the passage soine- 
whafe as follows;— an6kasa7BiaTascuBhpddi&^ 
hhiia, Awada .* adnwo huiadgkSiith vraiici tawi- 
ftitlha vijaya lalw&ftfifc mMM 

vahAak MahA : “ whese braad. chest l»re on it^lf 
the emblems of victoiy in the f^rfeetly h^loi-up 
scars of wounds received in nAWf l»ltles inflicted 
by the tusks, darling Mkelightmng (more litemllj, 
splitting like tlmnderboits), of hu^ Mephants.” 

The name Simesvara is, I beHeve, lightly 
translitemt^ from the photograph, and Ihtw »e 
objoi^ions to such a wmpoand m Siveimra, Sivft 
and being identimL The second letter 

itve bwn Mtered* From the 
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aadHI-gamangala platesifeoccnrs in a com¬ 
bination, feliiis,Srimaddliarivarmma, which 
would properly give H a r i T a r m m a, and this 
is the form of the name in the Komgydda Rdjd^al 

.also. 

To the ^formation obtained regarding the 
Pal lavas I regret that I cannot as yet add 
anything. But another line of rnlers has come 
to light in connection with these two inscriptions, 
which is not without interest. In a late tonr I 
accidentally came upon a village named Hir- 
g n n d a, which at once recalled the name of the 
kingdom mentioned in both. On farther inqniry 
I found the place had a history of great antiquity, 
and have no doubt that it is the very one in 
which the transactions recorded in the Hagaman- 
gala plates occmred. 

The legend of the place is as follows:—In 
ancient times, when the site of the village was 
covered with thick forests, a king named H i 1 a 
Sekhara, the son of Baja Parames vara 
B a y a, ^me here from a northern conntry, and 
liking the spot began to erect a fort in the year 
.2941 of the Kali ynga (b. c. IGO), the year Pramadi, 
the month ^ravana, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, the mkshaka being Hasta. While 
the work was proceeding, he came upon hidden 
treasure, and with it completed the fortifications, 
with seven walls, in five years. He also built 
temples therein, and named the town H il avati- 
p a t n a. Then raising a large army he conquered 
various countries, from the kings of which he 
levied tribute and contributions. He died after 
a rmgn (? at the age) of 80 years, and was sue* 
ceed^ by his son Y i r a 6 ekha r a, who ruled in 
the same manner as his father, and the descendants 
of this line continued to be independent sovereigns 
of their country. 

After many days, in the powerful reign of 
Yikrama E4ya of this house, a lion {simha) 
took shelter in a pleasure-garden to the east of the 
town and was a terror to the people. At that time 
two brothers, Soma Sekhara and Chitra ^khara, 
sons of Yajra Maku'^Baya, coming toHilavati 
at night, bored a way through the outer wall. 
Stupefying the guards with manlm hUdi (a kind 
of ashes which thrown upon any one renders him 
insensible) and maiming them, they penetrated in 
like manner through the seven walls. They next 
made a hole in the wall of Yikrama BAya’s palace, 
and, seemg him asleep in bed, wrote, " If you do 
not ^ve your daughter Batn^vati to Chitra 
Sekhara we will bre^ your head,” and going to 
the bouse of the king’s minister tied the writing 
to his hand. Having done which, they concealed 
themselves in the house of a dancmg*girl 


Hext morning the king, hearing the news from 
the minister and others, caused it to be proclaim¬ 
ed through the streets that the princess would he 
given in marriage to whomever should destroy the 
lion which had taken refuge on the east of the 
town. The brothers, hearing this, next night 
killed the beast, and cutting off its tail returned to 
their lodging. In the morning Mara, a washerman 
of the town, finding the lion dead, cut out its 
tongue and took it to the king as a sign that he 
had killed the animal. The noise of the conse¬ 
quent preparations for the marriage of the princess 
to the washerman reaching the ears of the brothers, 
they went in disguise to the king with the tail 
of the lion tied to a lute, and represented how the 
younger was the real champion. Thereupon the 
king gave his daughter BatnAvati in marriage 
to Chitra Sekhara. And after a short time 
Yikrama- BAya died, and, having no male 
issue, left the kingdom to his son-in-law. And in 
the reign of Bala Yira and ll^arasimha 
Bhupala, his successors, Ball Ala BAya, 
the Jain ruler of Boras a m u dr a, conquered 
the country, in the year 722 of the ^livAhana era, 
the year Prabhava (perhaps a mistake for S.S. 927^ 
the year ParAbhava). Y i sh 3i u Y ard d h an a, 
of that line, afterwards demolished the whole of the 
fort, and built a large tank in the east (now called 
BaliAla SamMra), together with several temples. 
But in the year YikAri of his reign a disease 
called Jia/ravu broke out in the town, from which 
the people died just as they were, those who 
were sitting sitting, and those who were stand¬ 
ing standing. A great panic arose, and such as 
escaped the disease fled in all defections. The town 
being thus deserted went to ruin, and the king 
removed to Borasamudra. 

A long time after, Mangaiyaand Honnaija, of 
the Konaba Yakkaliga caste, enclosed some ground 
near the temple of feddhesvara, to the east of the 
ruins, and building a hundredrhouses establishedra- 
yats in them. They called the village Hirgunda 
aud assumed the office of Gauda. When their de¬ 
scendants had been in possession for two hundred 
years, the crops failed for four and eight years. 
The place was thereupon again deserted, and 
the Gauda’s family built another village, named 
Sfrragon danahalli, near HuliyAr, and 
settled there for fifty or sixty years. 

About twenty or thirty years after Hirgunda 
was abandoned, Hanuma the TalvAr, and Chikka 
MaBge the BegAri of the village collected twen^ 
families of reyats and discharged the duties of 
Gauda for thirty or forty years. Bescendants of 
thefoimer Gaudbs then returned from Sura- 
gondanhalli at the instance of Anantaiya the 
Shanbhog, and collecting eighty families of rayats 
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resumed the Gb.udike, wMch. tlieir desGendants 
hold to this day. 

S’ 1 r g n 11 d a, whose position is thus determin¬ 
ed, is in the H o s d n r g a Taluka of the Chital- 
d r o o g District, and is nearly a hundred miles 
north-west of Seringapatam. Nirgnnda was 
evidently the original name of the place, as ap¬ 
pears from the Merkara and K^gamang-^la plates, 
as well as from the Tamil chronicle, where it is 
given as If irkonda, while If il ava ti- pat na 
may be the Pnranic name- The identification of 
this kingdom shows that the domi’'ions of the 
E 0 n g n sovereigns extended considerably to the 
north-west, and were conterminous at that point 
with those of the Chalnkyas of Ealyan. 
Some inscriptions at the place requiring to be 
cleared and deciphered may throw further light 
upon its history.^ 

I may add that I ha\ e identified another city 
connected with the Eongu kings. This is Mu- 
ganda-patna or Mnknnda-nagara, at 
which the 21st and 22nd kings in Prof, Dowson’s 
list resided, and which is described as situated 
about 48 miles to the north-east of Seringapatam.i" 
I find that was the ancient name of the Brahman 
village of M!a 1 dr, near 0hannapatna, on 
the highroad from Bangalore to Seringapatam, 
and about midway betweeu the two. Its founda¬ 
tion is attributed to a king named Yijayapala, 
of the Somavamsa or lunar line, in the Eirita yuga, 
or first age. In the Eah yuga, Tynanesvara Yogi 
is stated to have there composed his celebrated 
hhihhya or commmi&ry on the Tafiiamlhya Smnti 
or code. There are several ruined temples at the 
place. 

' Lewis Eicb. 

Bangalore, IZtJi June 1874. 


Mr. Grows© favours us with a note that |»rt of 
the M4rgala Inscription was publish^ in the 
Jour, M. As. Soc. B&mg. Br. for 1871 (p. 260), 
accxnnpanied by a translation ficom the pen of Mr. 
Blochmann, as follows :— 

"The Khl.n of strong hand mdof emlted dignity: 
the lion is T>owmiess to overcome hk strong hand. 
Mughul Efhni compost the chronogram NaniA i 
MoAwmhiSmMdm, ‘the mwnhfceforel^sk of 

Hmdmsi&n/A.H. im (1672 A.nX ThH we pre¬ 
sume, is. from a rabbing, the tranrorlpt printed 
at p. 205, Imd. for My, was furnished by 

Dr. Iieitner, who was, we hslieve, unaware that 
Herr Blo<dimann hsA translate the insenptiom 
copyist, and not the tramslator, is r^iKmsiMe 
for ihe idiSerenoO'pointed out by Mr, Growse. We 

* Mr-B owwHeilhid^ toEilivati 

p. 177- 


insert, below, Mr. Eehatsekk reply to the observa¬ 
tions of Herr Blcwhinann on the Yi^lgadh in¬ 
scription (p. 210), and hat# only to remark that 
it; will be a great misfortune if the f«r of laying 
themselves open to criticism should induce 
scholars to decline attempting the transiatiou of 
imperfect copies. Inse.iptions are frequently so 
situated that a rubbing cannot be obtainai; and 
it is a great deal better that gentlemen who find 
inscriptions should get the best a>py they can, 
than that they should get none at ail. In the 
€»se of Persian inscriptions in the Botnlmy 
Presidency there is particular difficulty. The 
language, being locally a diwd cme, is «ldoiii a 
subject of study to European ^ntlei»n; mi 
officers on tour who happen to find an inscriptioii 
of which they cannot get a stempsgc or rubbing, 
think themselves lucky if the neighbourhood 
contains any sort of an old Malina or Kafeeb who 
can make a copy at all approaching to accuracy. 


Sib,— am sorry that Herr Blcwhmaim has 
thought fife to append to his valuable article on 
Muhammadan Chronc^rams some remarks upon 
my rendering of the VisMgadk inscripfcion (Im€L 
Amt p. 219), from which it »pp«« that, instead of 
merely giving a faithful tmnslatioa of what wms 
placed before me, I ought, in hk opinimi, to have 
correctei the text. He accuses me of having 
" overlooked the met-re and ^he Baba i rhyme of it,” 
and continues, “ Mr. Eehatsek’s ml in the second 
line is, I am sure, a tf'C’ &c., M if I had misre^ 
the inscription; and gives hk own tmislalton. 
Eow, after all, comparing i% with mine (voL II. 
p. S72), and considering that I hive translated 
the text as it was given to lae, Herr Blochmann 
must candidly acknowledge that I have done it 
well, unless he attaches importance to such 
difference as “ work” for " business,” “enei^” for 
“ resolution,” and " tower of fortune” for "castle 
of happinm.” Moreowr* hk " Bar| i daulat” gives 
exactly the same date m mj "DaiiM BaiJ” He 
says he has not s&ssi the tablet; and neither 
have I. 

I need hardly remind Herr Blochinsun that 
some mscriptions are very mek^nl, om 
translated by mo and appended to Mr. mkrok 
first |»per on Mus^mln in the Kcmkaa 

(voL II. p- I Bhxshii^iu in 

beleving that a translator bm no right to tmas- 
|K»© words or alter any text in fmm or pcwiiy, 
but is at to give Ms optaiom in a «m- 

nmntery or footootM, m I Mm imm im the 
instwnce qmi^ But I wa moA oM^rftohimfo r 

f M. As. Bm. "f HL 5 14 ^ 

I. p, 
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iiaving made me more cantions, and shall hence- 
fortli b-e on my guard and require estampages in 
lieu of the scrawls, which are often carelessly made 
by Katebs, and palmed off as correct transcripts 
upon gentlemen nnacquaiisted. with Persian. 

E. Rehatsek. 

With the profoundesfc respect for the immea- 
sumble and unquestionable superiority of Dr. Wil¬ 
son’s knowledge, I would venture to ask whether 
it is «>rrait to speak of the caste corresponding 
in Gujarat to the Marat ha Eiunabis as**Kulain- 
bis,” as he doe£ in his most interesting account 
of the Tribes and Languages of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, copied into the August number of the Indian- 
Autlqmary, My small knowledge of Marathi_ teach¬ 
es me that K u 1 a m b i means peasant in that 
language. But hi Gujarat the'caste are always 
called, and call themselves, K a n b i s . Since I 
saw “ K n 1 a m b i ” in the Administmtion Report, 

I have asked several authorities, native as well as 
European, who all agree that they know not the 
word as the common term for this caste. 

Would it not also be well to avoid calling the 
K o 1 i s (as they undoubtedly call themselves, with I 
the broadest possible o)‘‘Kuli s’’? The practice : 
tends to coiffound the name of this race with the ' 
wordEuM (Hindustani) from which comes the 
common word * coolie.’ Many Kolis are EZnlis, but 
all Knlis are not K o I i s. 

W'hat is the origin of Kuli ? 

C. E. G, C. 

The MarMhi word for a cultivator is Kunabl, pronounced 
by the people as a dissyllable. The word Kulambi is found 
in ihe works of the Educational Series, but not in ordinary 
€»nveimtiofli.' , ■ ^ , '-r, 

‘‘ Kuh"* is from the Persian K^=a skye r and the hiii- 
trifefis MQ “ JCoMs.”—Bn. 

KIZILBASHES, TEZIBfS, AND BIbIS, OP 
KUBBISTAK. 

The Kizilbashes (‘red-heads’—the origin of the 
name is nnknown)*number more than 45,000. They 
worship a great black dog as the image of the 
divinity. Their doctrines and religious practices 
are otherwise almost unknown. We only know 
that once a year they assemble at night, in a 
house apart, to celebrate a ceremony which leaves 
far behind the orgies of the Bona Dea. There, 
after prayers of a revolting cynicism, after an 
invocation to the god of fecundity, the lights are 
extinguished and the sexes commerce without 
regard to age or family relations. The Kizilbashes 
have no existence in law; their scandalous mys¬ 
teries only exist under protection of an absolute 
secrecy. They do not avow their beliefs, and pass 


ostensibly, on all occasions, for orthodox Musal- 
maus. 

The sect of the Tezidis believe that Satan, after 
having, by a long pilgrimage through the world, 
atoned for his pride and revolt against God, has 
been pardoned, and resumed his place before the 
Supreme Being, of whom he is the lieutenant and 
the Word. Though equally scorned by the Mu- 
salmans and Christians, this sect, to the number 
of 30,000 souls, continues to maintain itself in a 
part of Kurdistan. 

The Babis inhabit certain villages of the Hakkari 
between Bak-kalli’ and Katur, near the Turko- 
Persian frontier. These sectaries dispute, in the 
first place, the authenticity of the Qoran, and natur¬ 
ally reject all the commentaries on it; they have 
written a new Qoran, which they pretend is alone 
valid, and they do not in any way recognize the 
power or authority of the Mullahs in matters 
religious. Mot that they doubt the mission of 
Muhammad—at least overtly—bit they^ pretend 
that the tradition has been altered and corrupted, 
and that the Mullahs are as it were, usurpers in 
the domain of faith.—They are accused of commu. 
nism, and even of .preaching community of wives. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls: such 
a Babi dies to-day for the cause of God; in turn 
after a few days Ms soul passes into the body of 
another Babi, who is forthwith identified with 
the departed. Thanks to this system, they are 
immortal; also death is for them only an ab¬ 
sence of short duration, of which they are Ihe 
sport. It also results from this 'that transmigra¬ 
tion goes far back,—the soul of each chief is 
the soul of an Imam or of one of the heroes of 
Shiite legend. The number of Babi refugees in 
Kurdistan is estimated at about 5000. The chiefs 
require of the disciples the most absolute obedience 
and the most inviolable secrecy : they are obeyed 
as faithfully as was, in his time, the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Lastly, there are in the mountains of Kurdistan 
entire tribes who worship secular trees of their 
forests, and who have altars formed of great blocks 
of stone like dolmens or menhirs .—{Translated 
from ihe Jommal Asiatiqne, Oct 1873.) 

It does not appear u^n what evidence these chargees are 
brought againAi the Kizilbashes—probably mere report of 
surrounding and hostile religionists. They are probably the 
same as the Kazalhashes of K^bul, a colony of Persdan 
extraction.—Eu. 


It may perhslps be useful to state, that the first 
half of the line from the ltdmdyana which is cited 


m 
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by Patanjali under Panini III. 1- 67 (see Ind. 
Ant. vol. III. p. 124) is again cited by him under 

Paaini I. 3.12 (p. 245 Banaras ed.), and under very 
nearly, if not exactly, the same circumstances. 
This fact is, I think, of some importance in con¬ 
sidering whether the line is an interpolation in 
the 3IaMbhdsliya. 

It may be mentioned here, that there is a con¬ 
siderable body of such quotations in the 3faM- 
hhdshyco, and that it may be of use to make a sys¬ 
tematic attempt to find out, if possible, the sources 
whence they are deriired, I have myself come 
across not less than fifty such quotations in verse, 
some of which are certainly very noteworthy. 
Thus, to give but one instance, under Panini YII* 
3.2 (p. 122) occurs the following:—11 
^ 11 and • ii* 

according to the received chronology, which refuses 
to allow to the bulk of the classical literature an 
antiquity of more than eighteen centuries^ (if so 
much), these lines, I apprehend, could scarcely have 
been supposed to be as old us their citation by 
Patanjali shows them to be. 

KIsinIth Tbmbai: Teiahg. 


pmyed to the goddess, fasting the while, that she 
should visit Sanfeeram with death for having in¬ 
sulted her votary. 

Finding that his prayer was not answered, fee 
smote the goddess and struck off her face; her 
image had been of stone, with extremities mo¬ 
delled of red clay fitted thereto. 

He was seen to leave the temple, and the disfig¬ 
urement of the goddess, which was soon discov¬ 
ered, caused great excitement. An angry crowd 
assembled t-o avenge the outrage, but the offender 
fled over the Bag Devi Hill and escaped. 

Soon afterwards a great serpent was seen to 
pass from the Bag Devi Hill towards Xardyana- 
pnram. The heat of the weather and the burn¬ 
ing of the jangal have probably caused it t# seek 
the vicinity of water. It is still in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and its track is said to be a cubit in 
width. 

The people believe this serpent to be an incar¬ 
nation of the B% Devi, and say that in a few days 
it will turn into a tiger. 

H. Sx. A. GooBaiuiL 

Ganjam^ A^ril 28fli, 1874 


Juhj 20tli. 


SUFEBSTITION IN GANJAM. 

SiK,_The following extract from a report of a 
Police Inspector in this district iUnstrates the 
superstitions in which Hindus generally, and 
Oriyds in particular, delight. I send it to you m 
case you should think the case of sufficient interest 
for insertion in the Atdiquary, 

Lakbono Santeram, a rich Br4bman of Biruda, 
bad long desired an heir in vain, and bis wife 
bad four times miscarried, when be called in the 
aid of a noted Sastri, Di.moh ThyMhaye; this 
Sastri had the reputation of great skill in sorcery, 
and L, Santerto agreed to feed him while he 
stayed in his house, and to give him Bs. 140 on 
the accomplishment of Ms wish— the birth of a 
male child. For some months D4moh ThyMhaye 
performed the most powerful incantations, and 
Santeram had well-founded hopes of becoming 
a father, when, during February last, B4moh r^ 
quired of him a goat to perform a necessary swn- 

fice. , ■ 1 

The parsimony of SanterSim, which is notori¬ 
ous, led, to the refusal of this request, and his 

wife w^dehvered of a still-bom male child early 

in Harcb. 

Santerlum then refused to give D&moh Thya- 
dh&ye anything, and a^r high wewda bad pass 

the WitOT proceeded str^t to the tsmide of the 

BSg Devi at Kolida, ai^ there fiw toe* ^5® i 


KSOWLEBGE OF SCIEXCE IS ASCIEST INDIA. 

Bailly, in his Amait HiMmy cfAti>f. 
says: “We shall nerer obtain a proper acqmiint- 
anoe with Oriental science hut by collecting and 
comparing the wions knowledge which was dis¬ 
tributed among the different nations of the East; 
but I haxe little doubt if ever we should be abk* 
to make such a colection as would warrant ns 
to attempt one day to embody the whole, that 
the different members when re-united will form a 

Might not tbe contributors to tbe 
qimnj supply informatioB as to wiiat knowledge 
of science tbe old Orieulils possessed,—sucb iii- 
formarioa as tbe researcbes of Bawliiison m 
Assyria b&ve brought to ligbfc ? 

J. G. Gaw. 


TBM FITE SENSES, 

From the ^ SimL 

TransMei % 

op <-k Ji •=•3^ 
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United are the senses five, 

They ali from one original spring: 

The food of one is strength for all, 

Each to the others drink supplies. 

Sight by the eyes increases love, 

Love in the heart will truth augment, 

Truth every sense will rouse from sleep, 

Taste friendship with the senses makes. 

When an internal sense the bonds have opened, 
Each other sense transfigured is ; 

When one sense things unfelt perceives, 

To senses what’s unseen revealed will be. 

If one ram leaps a little from the flock. 

All others follow in its track. 

Impel the sheep of your perceptions 
To graze in “ pastures Se produced, 

To feed on basil sweet and hyacinths. 

Ways to find, to rose-groves of truths divine; 
Each sense to the others a herald will be. 

And all to the heavenly paradise will go. 

Your senses to your senses secrets tell 
Without a tongue, a tale, or trope, 

Although their story is the midwife of comments, 
The surmise, source to speculate upon; 

But things self-evident and plain 
Admit no explanation or comment. 

When all perceptions your senses have enslaved 
'T’he spheres cannot escape your ken; 

When in the realm of husks questions arise 
Its very kernel is proved to be but husk; 

Amidst; disputes of scarcity in blades 
Their seeds you are to strive to find I 
Then spheres but husks will-be, the spirit’s fight 
Idle grain,— ■ 

The one is seen, the other hid; start not:— 

The body can be seen, the soul is hid ; 

But intellect is more concealed than the soul. 
Therefore the spirit seeks the sense, and soars 
beyond: 

You motion see and life perceive. 

But that intellect fills it you forget; 

Yet inspiration transcends intellect. 

It is a mystery divine and anrevealed. 


y ^JL? 3^ 0^ jh 

^JJ y w^tj! ^JJ 


We are requested by Herr Grumpert to give 
insertion to the circular of the Bombay Committee 
for the .re-establishment of the Strassburg Library, 
which accordingly appears on the cover of this 

muinber. 
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by PatajijaE under P^ini III. 1. 67 (see Ini, 
Ant, voL III. p. 124) is again cited by bim under 
P4umi I. 8. 12 (p. 245 Banaras ed.) and under very 
nmrly, if not exactly, the same circumstances. 
TMs fact is, I tMnk, of some importai^ in con¬ 
sidering wbietber tbe line is an interpolation in 
the MahdhhdsJi^a. 

It may be mentioned bere, tbat there is a con- 
sideiable body of sucb quotations in tbe HdhS- 
hhdslnja, and tbat it may be of use to make a sys¬ 
tematic attempt to find out, if possible, tbe sources 
whence they are derived. I bave myself come 
across not less than fifty sucb quotations in verse, 
some of wbicb are certainly very noteworthy, i 
Thus, to give but one instance, under Panini Vil. i 
3. 2 (p. IS) occurs the following :—t I prqr 

H ^^6 : !!• ^ow, 

according to tbe received chronology, which refuses | 
to allow to the bulk of tbe classical literature an J 
antiquity of more than eighteen centuries (if so 
much), these lines, I apprehend, could scarcely bave 
been supposed to be as old as their citation by 
Patanjali shows them to be. 

ElsmiTH TjRmBA.x Tblaxo. 

. July 20I&. ■ , j 

SIJPEESTITIOK IH GAEIAM. 

Sm,—The following extract from a report of a 
Police Inspector in this district illustrates the 
superstitions in which Hindus genem.lly, and 
Oiiy^s in particular, delight. I send it to^ you in 
case you should think the case of sufficient interest 
for insertion in the Antiquary, 

T.a.V>inTin Santer&n, a rich Brahman of B&rui^, 
had long desired an heir in Tain, and his wife 
had fonr times miscarried, when he called in the 
aid of a noted ga.stri, D&moh Thy^Mye; this 
SSstri had the repntation of great sldll in soroery, 
and L. Santeram agreed to feed him while he 
stayed in his house, and to giTe him Bs. 140 on 
the accomplishment of his wish-^he birth of a 
malp pT'ilil For some months Damoh Thyadhaye 
performed the most powerful incantations, ^d 
Santeram had weU-fonnded hopes of laming 
a father, when, during Febmary last, Damoh 
quired of him a gc»t to perform a necessary sacri¬ 
fice. The persimony of Santei^m, which is notori- 
ons,led to the refusal of this request, and his 
wife was deEvered of a sfall-hom male child early 

in March* ■ ■ 

iSanterfan thmi reused to giT© B&ncffi Thya- 

dhiye anything, and after high wcsds had {Mssed, 
the latter proceeded straight to the temple of the 
8% Devi at Khiada, and ihare three days 
prayed to the goddess, fasting the while, she 
alMvnM visit Santerimwith death ftw haring m- 

Bultod her votary. Finding that h® ^ 


not answered, he smote the goddess and struck 
off her fmx ; her image had been of stone, with 
extremities modeH^i of red clay fitted thereto. 
He was seen to l»ve the temple, and the disfig¬ 
urement of the goddess, which was soon discov¬ 
ered, caused gr^ excitement. An angry crowd 
assemble! to avmige the outra^, but the offender 
fl«i over the B4g Devi Hill and escaped. 

ScK>n af'terwards a grmt serpent was TOen to 
pass from the Bag Devi Hill towards 
puTum. The heat of the wither and the burn¬ 
ing of the jungle have probably cmmed it to seek 
the vicinity of water. It is stiii in the neigh- 
Itourhood, and its track is said to be a cubit in 
width. The people heleve this serpent to be an 
incmrnation of the B&g Deri, Mid say that ia a few 
days it will turn into a tigw- 

H. St. A. Goodeich. 

Ganjam, April 1874. 

KNOWLEDGE OP SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Bailly, in Ms Ancient Slsicaij nf Asia, 
says: “ We shal never obtain a proper acquaint- 
toce with Orifflital science but by collecting and 
<x>mparing the various knowledge which was dis- 
tribut^i fi.m.on.g the different natioiis of the Eis*; 
but I have IMe doubt, if ever we ^ouid be able 
to rnsiJtpt such a cwiiedykm as would warrant us 
to attempt one day to embody the whole, that 
the different membsre when re-nnitrf will fonn a 
Colossus.'* 

Might not the wntributors to the Indian A»fi- 
quury supply infonoaricai as to wimt knowWge 
of science the old Orientals pcM»ssed,---such in¬ 
formation as the reswxihes _of ^wlnson in 
Assyria have brought to hgnt ? 

J. G. Gmm. 


note on the BHAEAHIJT stupa (p. 255). 

In a Iditer to The Aa^^y of 1st Aug., Prof. 
Max Muler remarks, with ref erOTce to the age 
assigned by ‘GMioral Owmm^mm to^ the BhMahiil 
stupa 255 ) lh«l,-«Much 

of course, on toe date id ihmB rahm, md here it 
is imposrible to be tex) cmifcious. General Oimnliig- 
'hm.’tn assigns them to toe age of Asoka, 256 B.c., 
chiefiy, it would swm, on aoi»fint of the ctaracters 
of the inBcariptoHi% whito are said to be the 
^ae as those found <m the stop. Bat 

to fix the date of a boMing in India bj too 
characters' 'Cff the inamiptions is a matter <d 
exteeme difficully- Tim lottos us^ fcr ti» 
Buddhist iiii«M|^ons mm m 

cf sfffr iid. cdiaractor, and wwe reined in 
Mmrtiuwii jwlM m luropi toe cM style rf 

writing is immumttte 

a lato* 'sgow^ 
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The J a I i 1 a S a b li 4, be thinks, may be in- 
tended for the assembly of Kasyapa and the thou¬ 
sand J a t i I a s, mentioned in the MalidmmOj p. 2.” 

And with reference to the synod preside orer 
by Be vat a just 100 years after the death of 
Buddha, or in BX. p- -o6) Max Miiller 

reinarkg—‘^Th« &ct that an assembly presided 
over by R e va t a is represented in the Bharahnt 
scnlptnres would in no way prove the historical 
-character of the Second ConnciL According to 
tmditioa, B e v a t a, who had seen B n d d h a., 
presidal not only at the second ConncO, a hundred 
yars after Buddha’s death, but was present also 
at a third, a hundred years later, under the 
imlAsoka,” 





¥ ^ qr%r% 

' W ^flror?rr^ 


THE 0AUIA AGBAHARA OOPPEEPLATIS. 

T. N- KAKASIMMITIHGAR, BAKGALORE. 

A translation of these plates has already been 
given in the Indum Antiquary (voL I. p. 377)^ 
but fxt)m their supposed antiqnity and preten¬ 
sions ft has been considered desirable to famish 
the accompanying facsimiles. The following is 
a transliteration in modem characters. The 
If^t vsrae cannot be deciphered, as the plate is 
much injnred at the end. 

\ 

R^iicjKi? (^Tpt)rPR 

w) ^ ^3: fi (f^Rr%Prf^s^?Rfr- 

^ ... 
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THE AJl^rriL GATES. 


THE AJAHTA CATES. 
BT THE EDrrOB. 


rpHB A j a nl a caves are situated iu tte In- 
-1- dhjadri or Ajanta range of HUa, -wMcIh 
supports the north side of the table-land of the 
Dekhan, and forms the great watershed of the 
feeders of the Godavari and of the Tapi. Erom 
the northern fece of the hill s the streams run 
into the Arabian Sea, but from the plateau to the 
south they flow to the Bay of Bengal. Among 
these Bills, 220 miles north-east by eastfix)mBom- 
bay, is the small town or village of A j ant a,* 
about 24 miles north of the famous field of 
AsAi. The caves lie about four miles WHW. 
of this, but to reach them the traveller must 

descend the ghat to Eardapur, about four 

Tnilfis to the IGTW. From the ghat some 
magnificent views are obtained of the plains of 
Trv,aTi.lBsB The wild beasts that used to be so 
abundant hereabouts have nearly disappeared, 
partly, no doubt, from the frequent visite of the 
European shikari ; but apparently the bears, and 
perhaps the tigers too, partly befisre the intm- 
Bions of grass and wood-cutters, w^ the 
panther still holds his place in the ravines. 

About three and a half miles south-west from 
Eardapur is the ravine of L e n a p u r—so named 
from the caves. The road leading to them 
from Eardapur, at best only a bridle-j^th, hes 
at first in a southerly direction but—after cross¬ 
ing the river B&ghora or Waghur, a small 
steam that rises some five or six mfles to the 
Bouth-west of AjanU,near its junction mth a | 
rivulet of the same name which comes down ; 
from the south past Ajan^-we turn more 
to the south-west, up the ravine, graduahy 
narrowing as we follow the windings of the 
river, which we cross twice. The scenery now 
becomes more wooded, more lonely, and more 
savagely grand ; and as vre next descend mto the 
bed of the stream, we see to the right a w^ ot 

almost perpendicular rock, about 250 feet hig , 

swiping round to the left in acurve of more tton 
half a circle into the hollow of wHch a wooded 

promontory—surmounted by a coronet of rock- 

juts out ficom the oppomte side of the rtwam. 
The caves are excavated in the lofty waH of the 
outer bend or concav© scarp of thecal desae&m 
iwmed. Above them the glen termmat^ ab- 


• U T^ar 8T N. aiBdl.0Bg- J-j rasoB 

it uaq'be the S a I aatinm 'rf 


ruptly in a waterfell of seven leaps, known as the 
sat hind, the lower of which may be from 70 
to 100 feet in height, and the others 100 feet 
more.t 

The perfect sednsion of this wild ravine, wiHi 
its lofty walls of rock, had atfracted to it the 
devotees of Buddhism, perhaps nineteen caatn- 
ries ago or more, as a fitting solitude in wMeh 
to form a retreat from the distracting caxes of 
an overhusy, soul-contaminatmg world. Here, 
alone with nature, the venerated bhO^hm m^t 
devote their time to contemphdicm and Mlf- 
restraint and instruct their novices, nntil the 
long-yeamed-&r»i«^a should extinguish life’s 
flame, and, releasing them firom the power of 
matter, permit them to enter upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of perfected knowledge and ainyttti— 
everlasting repose—undisturbed, as they pc- 
tnred it. by feeling, or care, ordream. Here^Mnid 

scenes of nature’s primevd activity, wtee, 
through long ages, water had been exercising 
its poteit energies in cutting a way through 
thesolidrodc,leaving on each A gantscaafiia— 
le^ perpendfenlwr watts of rock—puny 
fired with a longing fim tnm Best, with uBtaing 
perseverance and astcmishing boldness ehWted 
out of the living rock the^ spasms pillared 
chambms, these long-deserted retreats a^ 
temples, that so excite our wonder and cniMwty 
as monuments of ag® wiM»e history is Arouded 
in the miste of the remote Past. 

The caves extend about a third of a mile 
from east to west round the conesave wall of 
amygdaloid trap hen® in the stream 

<m its north or teft ®io. Th^ vary m eleva-- 

ftmfromabOHtSS to 110 feet idmva toe bed 

torrent,. 

along frmn the east end, and tlm h^^ent 
and most diffirmlt of aqotos bemg those near 
the wertem extremity. The sewes oonsiste of 
twenty-nine in all, namely, five Chmlyas or 
tenqtles and twmiy-fenr Vihiraa «r monaste^ 
caves; and for purpses of refawace, insired of 
timm by the maam hj whioh, wtox fert 
, known to Bim^eans, the BhfBa Of the mdgh- 
I Iwurhood derignetod timn, Imt siwb^ to 
. : at plwnre, ti*6y are genm*% diriinginwed 
.. 
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by tlie iniiiil>ers attached to them by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, beginning at the eastern end of the 
series,,or that farthest down the stream. The 
first caTO is about 80 feet above the ri\erj and 
faces WSW.; Nos. X. and XIII. are from 60 


do'ivs, the larger and central opening entering 
the nave, and the two smaller ones being at 
the ends of the aisles. Springing from the top 
of the screen is a large open arch Imving a 
span nsnally of one-third the total mdth of the 


tT: 

.135% dsj 




to'70 feet up the cliff, and both fece south; and cave. There is a veranda in front of one of the 

No XXVI is nearly 100 feet np, and faces Cliaityas (No. XXYI.), and a portico in front 

FNE* I N. Caves XXVIII and XXIX. are of another (No. XIX.), over which are terraces 

inaccessible • the first is an unfinished Vihara— not qnite so high as the bottom of the great 

the verandah only having been fashioned out., arch; from the terrace springs a. second and 

with sk Fongh-hewn pillars and two pilasters; outer arch, somewhat, larger than the inner 

tlie other is a Chaitja of which nothing but,the one, which then has at - the foot of it a parapet 
upper portion of the great arch of the window wall from three to four feet high. These ter- 

lias been completed. C li a i t y a caves are places races may perhaps have been for musicians* 

of worship, and at Ajanta are usually about The V i h a r a caves were monasteries coutain- 
twice as Ion- as they are wide, the back or ing grihas or cells, and are nsnally square, m 

fiirther end Unng almost always circular. The form, supported by rows of pillars either run- 

roofs are io% and vaulted. Some of them ning round them and separating the great central 

have been ribbed with wood, and in others the hall or sMld from the aisles, or disposed (as in 

stone has been cut in imitation of i,voodeii ribs. Gave No. AI.) in four equidistant lines. Gp- 

A colonnade runs round each, dividing the nave posite the entrance is .the sanctuary, .almost 
from the aisles. The columns in the most an- invariably occnpied by a figure of Buddha 

dent caves are plain octagonal shafts wdthout seated on a smkdsana or kind of throne. In 

bases or capitals, but in the more modern ones front of the shrine there is generally an ante- 

they have both capita-ls and bases with highly chamber, having on each side a pilaster and two 

ornamented shafts. iVitliin the circular end pillars in a line with the back of the cave. In 

of the nave stands the Daligoba^—a solid the back wall and in each of the side walls are 

mass of rock, in its simplest form, consisting cells for the cloistered inmates. AlltheViha- 
of a cylindrical base supporting a cupola or r a s have verandas in fr'ont with cells at the 
dome {g>xrhhit) generally somewhat higher ends; and some consist of a veranda only with 
than a hemisphere, which is surmounted by cells opening from the back of it. 
a square capital (toran) or tee. Both on the Very few of the caves seem to have been 
base and cupola of the more enriched forms, completely finished; but every part of nearly 
sculptures are iutroduced, generally of Buddha all of them appears to have been painted, 
and cherubs, with small arched recesses and walls, ceilings, and pillars, inside and out; 
rows of frets; -whilst over the capital vras even the sculptures have all been gorgeously 
placed a kege wooden umbrella, as at K a r 1 ii, coloured. , 

Beds a, Bhaju, and elsewhere, and as was Beautiful and varied sculpture coversthe whole 

probably also the case in Caves IX. and X. facade of Cave I., but, with this exception, the 
here; but in Caves XIX. and XXIV. three sculptures in the viharas are found chiefly 
small hemispherical canopies or umbrellas rise j round the doorways and windows and about the 
over one another, the uppermost uniting with | entrances to the* sanctuaries, and are almost 
the roof at the Junction of the ribbings of the exclusively restricted to representations of con- 
apse of the cave. jtigal endearment, with beautiful frets and 

The front of the cave is formed by a wrall or scrolls. As a specimen of these doors, that of 
screen rising to the level of the top of the Cave I. is given in the illustration :t it wiU give 
entablature over the columns inside. It is a clearer idea of their general character than 
pierced by three doors, or a door and two win- any description, however detailed, conld convey. 

b a, written also dmved fromthe ,Sanscsrit 'deh * the body,’ and gup ^bidef 

art&a—tbe koite of a relii; or They meafit for cenotaphs in imiiataom; erf 

1 recop&cles binit orer the of ]Bodda 0 k 

fiag m to a scale of half m. weh to to fwt, and was n»de by Mr. J. Smeato of to Bombay Dock- 
rml I paid to Ajaata in May WS. 
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THE AJAWm CAVIS. 


In the ctaityas. tlie scolpfore is confined, in 
the more ancient Ciaves to the &cades; in tlie 
more modem ones it is fo^nd coTeiing tlie 
walls of the aisles, the columns and entablatares, 
and on the datgohas. It' consists cliiefij of 
repr^entations of Bnddha, or Buddhist teachers, | 
in GweTy y a yiety of attitude, insixncfcing chsias or 
disciples. '"The scnlptnre generally shows but | 
little knowledge of art, indeed none beyond the ! 
cominonest mdiments of proportion. The paint- | 
ings have much higher .pretensions, and have 
even l»en considered superior to the style of 
Inrope in the age when they were probably 
executed. The human figure is represented in 
every possible variety of position, and display¬ 
ing some slight knowledge of anatomy; and 
attempts at foreshortening have been made with 
snrprisiiig success. The hands are generally well 
•and gracefnlly drawn, and rnde efforts at perspec¬ 
tive are to be met with. Besides paintings of 
Buddha and his disciples and devotees, there are 
repiwentefcioiis ofstreets, proc^sions, battlcSj in¬ 
teriors of houses with the inmate pursuing i 
their daily occupations, domestic scenes of love i 
and imrriage and death, gronps of women per- | 
forming the tapmya or religions ansteitj on the 
man giddha or holy bed of the ascetic; there 
are hnnte, men on hogback spmring the whi 
haSklo; animals, from the huge elephant to 
the diminutive quail; eshibiiions of cobra di | 
capello, ships, fish, Ac. The small ntmiber of | 
dom^tic utensils depicted is somewhat remark- ^ 
able:—the common cMifi and loid, a drinking- 
cup, and one or two other dishes, a tray, an 
el^atly-shaped sort of jng « oval 

body and long thin neck with lip and ^mdle, 
tc^ether with a stone and roller for grinding 
wmdimeate, are al that are 0 l«trrable.‘ The 
Msk of weapons of war, either offensive 
or defensive, is also to be noticed. Swords, 
straight and crooked, long and short, spears of 
wious kinds, cluH bows and arrows, a w». 
pem rMemblmg a bayonet reverse, the clmhra— 
a inoiiftMlA like a quoit* with crocs bars in the 
<»niTO,—and shields iff diff^mt forma, exhanst 
the list. There is fdso what losre a strong 
T^mhhmm to a Grmk hehn^, and tlow horses 
are to mm yoked ^r«sfe, but wheth« they 
were 0 i%iiMlly attached to a war-chariot <»nnot 
now 1 » determined.* _ 


The painting have been in the most briUmnt 
colonis; the light and shade are very good; 
and they have been executed upm a thick 
layer ofstuceo, but whether whilst it was wet or 
diy is difficult to say: in many places the colour 
has penetrated it to a considerable depth. Bat 
for further information on these interesting 
remains of ancient ,art we must refer to the 
reports of Mr. Griffiths ' alrMdy given (Ind. 
Aid. vol. II. p. 152, and vol IH. p. 25). 

At firet sight there seems to Ixj a want of 
harmony in the styles of the pilaw of the 
colonnade, both of the Chaitjas »id ViMras; 
bat closer examination rev»ls a rertoin r^u- 
laritj of system,—thus in the C h ai iy a mves 
the columns,,over against one another on i»cti 
ride of the nave correspond in order; and in tlit 
V i h a r a s the two central pilars in each hee of 
the colonnades are alike, then those to the right 
and left of them, and so on to the corner ones, 
all of which, in some cases, are of one pattern. 

There are a number of inscriptioas ak>nt the 
caves, both engraved and painted,—the |«iited 
ones all inridc, miA, wi& cm© exc»pAi«m, all tte 
engraved ouki onteide; but they jm® mostly in 
damaged a slate but H'fei© infonmtton hm 
hitherto l»ea drived foom Ihffli. Gf tlm eight 
rewk inscriptions, tlm Mte Dr. BMa Dlji ^tes 
that two of the five shorter uom are in, Miga- 
diii, the rest in Sanskrit: ttie pmnted inscrip¬ 
tions are seventeen in numter, aamtlj very 
sliori^ in. several iastancM only proper iiam«. 
With little other varmtiem than in the naanM, 
seven or more of them seem to have re^ in this 
ffisMon r*— 

^The chmateblfi assignation of the ^fcya 
BhftAuBhadsntaDharmadatta. May 
the merit eff thib be 'muse of aMsmmmt iff 
supreme kno-wteige to nscAliw *ttd foAw 
to al bein^f* 

In Cave XVI- is a rock iiwripricm, mo^ 
danm^d, whch gives the imm« ofVimdhjir 
; sakt-i Bravarasena VarahaDev%iiid 
I other kings of the Tlkltafca dyn^y nw- 
lioned in tike ^eoni m^m&re 

XVH. thm is an inscriptom cm bright 
verani^ of about the wme Iratglli m m -Ckvt 

XTI. Dr Bhlu DIjfs tramslariim 

. . 0 heitfmc».toil^Muni,lto,gs«ff 'f 
' ihe three fWgm wh^m ia«t tuff- it 


Bte naBr <tf a» aeWfa ^ I “ “**‘** ^ “^ 
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ikegift ofVMras, tbeir qualities and names 
are described: Tke king wko lias obtained life 
and by . . . tke nmbreila is keldj bad a son 
named Dkritarasktra, wko bad tke wkite 
umbrella...This king's son, whose countenance 
was beantifnl like the lotus and moon, was 
HariSamb a—^Ms son of spotless we^alth was 
KTshitipaia^Sauri Samba . . . was 
Upendragupta, very &mons and illustrious. 
Aferwards, his son, well known as S k a c k a 
&c.; and towaids tke end, though it is muck 
de&ced, we find tke following, phrases:—The 
stupendousCka%a ofMuniraja (i.e- Sakya 
Muni 'or Buddha), this monolithic 'temple- 
jewel.” . . . having given plenty, constructed 
a Ckaitja here, difidcult even to be imagined 
by little minds” . . . ^delightful in every 
way, at the extremity of the hOl, towards the 
west constructed the great Gandha-kuti 
(cave).” 

The names of Dhritarashtra, Hari Samba, 
Sami Samba, Ravi Samba, TJpendragupta, 
SMcha, Nilapasa, Skacha, and Kmhnadasa, 
which occur here, are probably those of petty 
ckiefe. To tke left of Cave XXY. is an¬ 
other inscription. After tke firat line, which 
is de&ced, it proceeds;—“tke lord of Munis 
who was relieved from the round of deaths 
obtained, the state of freedom from decay, and 
of immortality, and, being of fearless mind, 
oMained the sinte of eternal happiness and.ex- 
celmce, which stiii makes the worlds a city of 
pea^^I To him who is fruitful, plentiful, and 
and are becoming; 
to him the offenng of a single flower leads to the 
alleiiipiQnt of Ike ftru^ known as heaven and. 
mafeia (beatatude). For this reason, in this 
wcidd, &e i?^«)nable being, intent on domg 
good, ought to j»y Intense devotion to tke Ta- 
tMgalas (L e. Buddha), w1k> are disMnguished 
fcr praiseworthy attributes, who show great 
eompassiofn to mankind, and whose heart is full 
of tender mercy. The gods,bemgliable to miserj, 
are not glorious; Sambhu, a curse, bis 
ejm agitated hj ftrigbt; Krishna also, being 
subject to another, fell a prey to death. There- 
§sam Segals^ rdiieTOd eminently ftom fear, 
Ifun thegraMul and good Muni, 


discharged the several duties of human hfe 
caused to he constructed a mountain-abode of 
the Lord. It is becoming in Bodhisatvas who 
have great opulence, and who are anxious both 
for worldly and for final eternal happiness, that 
they should first perform glorious deeds. (It m 
said that) as long as its fame lasts in this world, 
so long does the spirit enjoy delight in heaven: 
therefore glorious works, calculated to last as 
long as the sun and the moon, should he con¬ 
structed in mountains. For the spiritual benefit 
of B h a V V i r a j a, the minister of the very glo¬ 
rious Asmakaraja, whose good-heartedne^ 
has existed in various- lives,—who is firm, 
grateful, of good intellect, learned, eminen% 
learned in the doctrine of the Achaiyas and 
of the Suras and Asuras,—who knows people 
thoronghly; who is the patron of the 
followers of the very compassionate Samanta- 
bhadra (Bnddha) ; who is of good speech and 
great by qnalities ; who is the image of humi¬ 
lity ; who is renowned in the world for good 
acts;—this great minister of the king, who gets 
works of immense labour, which may be exacted 
by force, performed by mild measures, whom 
resembled his son, the clever Bevaraja, 
who, after his fiather's death, did credit to his 
dignity by his good qualities, also for the good 
of his own mother and fether did Buddha- 
bhadra cause ibis Saugata’s abode to be 
constructed (h^ Devardja), having first called 
the good dikiiples and B hikshus, Dhar- 
madatta, and Bhadra-bandhu, who 
completed my house, may the merits of this be 
to them and to tbe worlds for tbe attainment of 
the great Boddhi jftuit, renowned for all the 
pure qualities...” 

The rest is defective, but may be seen in the 
Doctor’s version.* 

But there has been nothing yet discovered 
yielding a ^te for any of the caves. 

It was in the tune of A s o ka— B.c. 263-226— 
that Buddhism spread most rapidly over India. 
In the 18th year of his reign a great ooimdl 
was held at Paialiputra to revise and settle the 
doctrines and formulas of the religion. At the 
conclusion of this synod the MaJidvaMa tells us 
that,—The illuminator of the religion of the 
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cation, -was reflecting on flftnrity. PeroeiTing 
(that it was time) to establish, the religion of 
Bnddha in foreign countries, he despatched sev¬ 
erally, in. the month of Kartik, the following 
‘ theros’ to those foreign partsi He deputed the 
‘ thero’ Madhyantika to Kasmira and Gandhara 
(Kandahar), and the ‘there’ Mahadeva to Mahisa- 
mandala (Maisflr). He deputed the ‘ thero’ Rak- 
shite. to WaniwMi (the north of the Kamatak), 
and similarly the ‘thero’ Tona^Dharmarakshita 
to Aparantika (jpossibly N. Sindli). He deputed 

the ‘ thero’ Maha-Dharmaxakshita to Maharattha 
(the Maratha country), and the ‘thero’ Maha- 
rakshita to the Tona (Tavana or Baktrian) 
country. He deputed the ‘ thero’ Hadhyama to 
the EKmawanta (or Himalayan) country; and 
to Snvamabhumi (Burma) the two ‘theros’ 
Sona and Uttara. He deputed the ‘thero’ 
Maha-Mahendra (tite son of Asoka), together with 
his (Maudgala’s) disciples Itthiya, TJttiya, 
Sambala, and Bhaddasala (to Ceylon), saying 
to these five sthaviras ,—‘ Establish ye in the de- 
%htful land of Lanka the delightful religion of 
(Jina) the vanquisher.” The religion had, no 
doubt, been already widely spread, and these 
missionaries are represented as having made 
incredible numbers of converts; thus “ the 
sanctified disciple Maha-Dharmarakshita repair¬ 
ing to Maharattha, there preached the maha- 
ndrndoJcobssct^o jdtoiko (of Suddhn), Eighty- 
four ihousand persons attained the sanctification 
oimdrga (the way), and thirteen thousand were 
ordained priests by him.”* 

From this era riharas were multiplied. 
Asoka was indefetigahle in their erection. In 
the 4th year of his reign, the MaUvama tells 
usf that numerous parties, “ in different towns, 
the construction of splendid vilrirM 
completed them in three years. By the merit 
of the sthaviralndragupta, and ihat of the 
T i'nilArta.ker of the work, the vihara called 
Ag»V««i.Tna. (ai Pdtaliputra) was also completed 
in that time. At the places at which the van¬ 
quisher of the deadly sins had worked the 
works of his mission, the sovereign caused 
splendid chaityas to be constructed. From 
gaghty-fimn*. thousand rities (of tofcicS Pdtsli- 

jwrim) was the crarite, dMfatches weire bsOT^^ 

on the ijamp. day, announcing that the vihiras 



were completed.” TMs may be exaggerated in 
details, but there is no reason to doubt tlat 
Asoka did erect many Baddhist buildings. 

The Buddhist bliikshus thus soon beca.me Terj 
numerous, and possessed regularly or^nizixl 
monasteries or v i h a r a s, in which they speat- 
the rainy season, studying the sacred bcMsks and 
practising a temperate asceticism. '®'The holy 
men were not allowed seats of costly cloth, nor 
umbrellas made of rich material, with h&ndto 
adorned with gems and pearls; nor might they 
use fragimt substance^ or fish-gills and bricks 
for rubbers in the bath, excspt iiid«d for their 
feet. Garlic, toddy, and aii fermented liijaom 
were forbidden, and no food permitted after 
mid-day. llasic, dancing, and attendance 
upon such amusements were forbidden. And 
though seal-rin^ or sta.mps of goM were pro¬ 
hibited, they might use stamps of baser metal, 
provided, as Csoma de Korosi informs us, the 
device were “ a circle with two deer on opposite 
sides, and below the name of the viham.” In¬ 
scriptions at Karla, His ik, and etewhcre 
show ihat the mve-temples were mmmieA by 

^ princ8% and of opulett£», mi 

vihlras were largely mdowed with neighboiiriBg 
iMids and viilagm The AjantA mvmwM^ 
have been executed at a time when the 
religion enjoyed the highest patronage, and 
, from their architectural style and the subjects 
j of sculpture, we are led to assign some of 
them at least to an early age,—possibly cme or 
two centuries before Christ, while none of 
them can date later than the seventh, and pos¬ 
sibly not after the fifth or sixth century of the 
I Chrisriau em 

^ difficj^iy ofttei% 

\ mrm wBmhmt tfll 

latrfy* Some of the ai^iy j^w 

them in 181t.§ Mmt J. B. Alemnder of tte 
Imumits visited them in 1824, and sent a ihcst 
awmt of them ito &e Amim 8iw#j 
in 182^1 bat it is fc fi»ia ‘ Ckp* 

mA Mr. TMfh wm ftwl 
18^, whmi Dr. Bird was wmi mp 
than for Sir John Mi&oha* Mr* 

; m&m of the app»T«i »the Beyul 

JsWfo ’s Jmm^ in 18Si. 5 Ih*. BW% 

‘acsoount.ww pnbifth^. m 1847* in 
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EesemrcJies* a work in wMck tlie erroneousiiess 
of ilie author’s opinions on Buddhism is only 
matched by the inaccuracies of the drawings 
that illustrate it. An interesting and tri^tworthy 
description of them appeared in the Bombay 
Courier in 1839 by Lieut. Blake, and in 1843 
Mr. Fergusson laid before the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society his Memoir on the Bock-Gut Tem;ples o/., 
Ifidia, about a dozen pages of which are de¬ 
voted to a critical architectural description of the 
AjantI caves, t This memoir was republished 
in 1845 with a splendid voiume of plates, and 
nearly all that relates to Ajanta and Elora re¬ 
appeared in the descriptions to Major Gill’s 
beautiful photographs of the Bock Temples and 

Architecture, m Western Indioy'^ volumes 
which illustrate exceedingly well the architec¬ 
ture and extent of the cjaves: indeed they are 
the only illnstrations now procurable. There is 
also a good description of the principal caves in 
Dr. John Muir’s Account of a Journey from 
Agr& to Bombay in 1854. 

These caves are entirely Bnddhistj and, as a 
characteristie of Bauddha sculpture, the %ures 
represented both in the sculptures and paintings 
are, almost without exception, natural,—^not 
monstrous with many arms or faces. Figures 
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with four arms are found, as mere architectural 
brackets, in two or three of the caves, and 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras—human-headed birds 
and horse-faced beings, are introduced in some 
of the later caves. The appearance of a colossal 
Buddha in the ceE behind almost every 
vihara, as well as his frequent representation in 
other positions, must at first sight appear at 
variance with the spirit of Bauddha doctrine, 
which dispenses with all idolatrous forms. We 
must remember, however, that the Buddhist 
idea of Deity as that supreme and untroubled 
Intelligenoe, the blessed serenity of whose eter¬ 
nal calm is undisturbed by any echo from a 
world of change and decay and sin, might 
please the intellect of the philosopher, but it 
was too abstract for the common mind, and too 
fer removed from man’s sympathies and spir¬ 
itual wants to satisfy from age to age the crav¬ 
ings of his inner being; and so it was but 
natural, there should again be a recoil first to 
the use of idols,^—^and finally to the old idola- 
tiy, which, though it had long ago feiled to 
yield any comfort to the yearning spirit,—still 
offered representatives of Deity more accessible 
at least than the pMlosophical abstractions of 
SakyaMuni and his immediate successors. 


THE IHDIAF AHTIQUAEY. 


AECHJEOLOGICAL HOTES. 
BY M. J. WAIiHOUSE, late M.C.S, 




VII,—A Toda “ Green BuneraU^ 

At pp. 93 al seq§.^mMm ae<x>uiit wm given, of 
“Bi7lWeMd;’*itwasan0vera%htiiot 
to have preyed that acj^count by a description 
<£ the Esm K^u,’* or Green Funeral, which 
t Aes plwje immediateiy afrer death, and is a pre- 
ii mi na r y to the “Bora Kedu,” or Dry Funeral, 
already described, at which the fiTiql rites of 
perhaps three or four green funerals are con¬ 
summated. The ceremony has been graphic¬ 
ally and minutely described by Col. Marshall, 
in his work A Flrenohgist amongst the Todas, 
previously referred to; but every ceremonial 
appears to be accompanied by some slight 
difference^ and perhaps readers may not^e 
displeased to have the former account of the clos¬ 


ing ceremonial supplemented by an independent 
description of the observances that precede it. 

Two or three days after the death of a Toda, 
the body is placed upon a sort of bier .or 
stretcher, formed of boughs lashed together, and 
carried to the spot where the dead of that sec¬ 
tion of the tribe have been immemorialiy burnt. 
This may be at a considerable distance from the 
mund where the death took place: in the in¬ 
stance now described, the space to be traversed 
was about two miles. The body was decked 
with a hew cloth, with all the o^maments worn 
in life, and laid on the bier, which was raii^ 
on the shoulders of four men and carried away 
at a brisk pace: the dead man’s reiatiTes, male 
and fei^ale, young and old, followed behind in a 


• mmwlm 

the 1847 }, m* 


•pies, ^c. ofWeBtem iTidia, in Jowr. Bom, Br, R. As, ^oc* 
voL liL pp. 71,72. 

t Pribiyied hj Cundall aad Bown^, 1^4. 
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long straggling procession, heming as tliey went, 
witk a long wailing lamentation, now rising, 
now felling, witk a very monmfnl effect. It was 
nnderstood tkat tkey were recounting tke deeds 
and qualities of tke deceased, and at times re- 
proacking kim fondly for leaving tkem. As tke 
procession went on, Todas from otker munds 
joined and fel adding tkeir'lamentations to 
tke dirge. On arriving at tke knrning-gronnd, 
tke bier and body were carried into a rnde hut 
made of bongks, leaves, and grass, wkick kad 
been previously constrmcted, and grain, sugar, 
and sweetmeats were laid in tke folds of tke 
new clotk enveloping tke corpse, tkus skewing 
tkat tke idea of providing tke soul for its 
journey into tke unknown land, wkick tke 
tombs andrit^ of all races sko w to kave existed 
in all r^ons and a^es, is strong even in tins 
wild, sequestered tribe. Four long To da staves 
and several skeiim of thread ornamented with 
bunches of small white cowries were laid across 
tke body, and tke great toes tied together 
with blue thread; meanwhile tke women sat 
without tke kut, lamenting and moaning in¬ 
cessantly* A number of rough stones were 
then laid upon tke grass in a circle, with 
an open space for entrance on one side, and 
tke body was lifted from the bier, and laid out¬ 
side tke circle, and tke Priest of tke tribe 
(not tke Fdldl), who was present, handed a bag 
to tke nearest relatives, who tied it to a stick, 
with wkick tkey turned np some earth, and, 
with heads mantled, threw three handfuls into 
tke middle of tke circle, and three upon the 
body, wkick was then carried back into tke | 
kut, I regret not kavii^ ascertained tke meaning 
or symbolism of this, e^peciaJly of tke circle of 
ston^. Col. Marshall consideis it analc^pus to 
tke “ dust to dust’" of English ftmerals, and kis 
as wen as other accounts represent tke throw¬ 
ing of ^brtk as well as of grain on tke body as 
beis^ joined in by tke general assemblage, and 
continned longer 5 tke connection of tke circle 
of stones with tke ceremonies is also remarkable 
as showing a thread of relation between this 
primitive people and similar pre-kistoric remains, 
though at tke present day tkey pay no attention 
to tke few ancient circles esisring on tke !Nilgiris. 
Tke body was then lifted back into tke but, by 
wiiidk ike wommi widSngi ■‘whilst a l»g© 
feneral pile was built of dry logs, of which a 
stachi seamed to kept in rea dinc^ in a 


neigklwuring tuft of trees, Tke dead man’s 
herd of bufifeloes, wkick kad been driven to tke 
spot, was then brought up, and two old and 
worthless cows seized and dragged to the kul^ 
and tke body lifted ip three times to tke side 
of each; both were then killed by a blow between 
tke horns with tke back of an axe, ami Ihe 
bodies laid, one on ^k side of the d»d man, 
and Ms hands made to cl^p a kom of eack^ 
amid redoubled- lamfflutotions from all prraent, 
who sat in groups with forekmds po^^d to 
forek^ds, sobbing violently and slrminiiig wiih 
tears. This sotemn l»v©-taMng“—fer smek it 
seemed m^mt to symbolize—between the d»d 
and tke herd tkat wm kk d«!«t earthly c»re, 
was not a little im|K>sing. "When ike pi© was 
completed, fere was obtained in tke immemori- 
ally primitive savage way, by rubbing two dry 
sticks together; this was done mj^teriously Mid 
apart, for such a mode of obtoiniiig is ioofc^ 
upon as something secret and sacred, and I 
regret not having endeavoured to ^»riain 
the exact method. The pfle wm then life in 
several places; more grahia sugar, aad schub 
tobacco were sprinkl^i over ifaa cxr|» and 
tied in the cloth; aime pire and two ox tkrre two- 
anna pi^^ were put in ih© asnidl l»g that had 
seorved him, as a purse, and tke nwawt reMive 
cut a 3 me hair from Hsk^d. The pale wm now 
beginning to bls®e, and half-a-dfaffli m®a kflaiig 
up the b^y, still arrayed in its new cbth and. 
ornamento, swung it thrice, rather nmgliij, to 
and fro, with the fece downward,' over tke 
flame, and Imd it in tkat p^arion on the 
pitej why in that positiem is not cl«r, the 
only, reason Mrign^ brii^ custam. As tlie 
I burning wmt tlie lAKves drew Ihrir 
over ilMh I1M& and we^ ImMj ; iiy 
wood and wme omiiniiaHy aid^. wrf 

a great fire and heat ns^bdiied. Whoa H» 
bedy wm J,udg©d to 1» emmamif wid 
pito aBowed to dnk into a miw rf glowh^' 
enters, water wm tbrown mi % ant a ^reh 
wdA fir mij pec« of boas, 
the. skull, tlat 

; were piriWl out, ia«i fe mi M doth, and 

■&© yw if'Tig gf mwibers. of ihs tab* 

would shave he^ smd *ad ^ 
dip thdr l^ir, and lhat "ii® 
hs dM would l» fior-'S' 

■ B doM,»ot wi® 0 dm ^ 
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iervancos is followed strictlj on oTery occasion. 
Tlie symbolical HffciEg up and breaMng of a chuti% 
over the aabes, witbwMcb,, in my experience, 
*&e Dry Poneral was concluded, seems to have 
b^n witnessed by Col. Marsball at tbe Green. 

In my account of tbe Dry Funeral I remarked 
that, from tbe number of children present, tbe 
T 0 d a race did not appear to be diminisMng, 
to which the Editor has appended an opinion 
of Mr. Metz that the T o d a s were fast declin¬ 
ing in numbers, and likely soon to die ont. The 
authority of Mr. Metz on ail matters pertaining 
to the tribes of the H i 1 g i r i s is unquestionable, 
but I venture to think that when he made that 
statement Tod a statistics were not so well 
ascertained as snbsequently. From Captain 
Onchterlony’s Memoir of a Survey of the Nilgirts 
it appears that in 1847 they numbered 337 
souls; and Col. Marshall, in his latest and 
most carefully compiled statistical work on the 
T o d a s, published in the present year, reckons 
them at 704, and gives reasons for anticipating an 
increase. Mr. Metz, who accompanied and aided 
Col. Marshall in his researches, would now 
probably revise his statement; and indeed, so far 
from being a perishing race, the Todas seem 
to offer a striking and almost unique instance 
of a peculiarly primitite tribe, tenaciously ad¬ 
hering to very peculiar and primitive customs, 
living beside and amidst an extending and 
enterprising European community, without de¬ 
creasing, but actually augmenting in numbers. 
Yin, —Etruscan and Indian. 

Few remit books have excited a keener con¬ 
troversy in the antiquarian and philological 
wmM ihan the Rev. I^ao' Taylor’s Etruscan 
Besearohes. Such weighty authorities as Prof. 
Max Muller and Captain Burton have con¬ 
demned its speculations with marked asperity, 
hut the battle is by no means decided yet. The 
origin and affinities of that mysterious Etruscan 
race, w'hose .cities were innnemonaliy ancient 
when Rome was built, and which, in language 
appearance, customs, and religion, differed as 
much from the surroundmg Italian nationalities 
as a boulder drifted from unknown regions 
does from the formation on which it lies, were 
subjects of dispute and wonder in the ancient 

* Ob© of xhe most receiit theoiiesis that of 4W 

of CImwfordaaid Wh,<x in las 

(I.- Mnnay, 1^), 

to T^m% timt me writim 

m an oM roim of German. The attaaipt is an ntter 


world. Its literature has perished, and the few 
words remaining on tombs, vases, and objects 
of domestic use discovered in the tombs, could 
be ascribed to no known language. Many have 
been the attempts to explain and affiliate them, 
but all have been exploded.* Mr. Taylor now 
claims to have resolved this ancient puzzle, 
affirming that on the hypothesis of the people of 
old Etruria—the Rasenna as they called them¬ 
selves—being of Ugric or Turanian origin, wan¬ 
derers in ages immeasurably beyond the ken of 
history from. Northern or Central Asia, and off¬ 
shoots from the Tartar or Mongol family of man, 
the mystery of their origin, and the meaning and 
connections of the few remaining words of their 
tongue, can be satisfactorily explained. With 
this view he has, minutely analysed and compared 
every Etruscan word that has come down to 
us—with what result, in view of the dissent of 
so many “ learned and approved good masters,” 
it would be presumptuous indeed to hazard an 
opinion; though, without laying too much stress 
On the philological argument, I know there are 
men of such eminence and learning who regard 
the general hypothesis favourably, as to em¬ 
bolden me to follow humbly with them. 

My present object is to notice two or three 
of the very scanty remnants of Etruscan speech 
that seem to have Indian affinities. There 
are four words written over figures in the 
sepulchral paintings, of which, alone amongst 
Etruscan words, Mr. Taylor considers the mean¬ 
ing certahi, the figure incontrovertibly showing 
the signification of the name writteil above it. 
These four words Mr. Taylor declares to be pure 
Etruscan, foreign to all Aryan languages, and 
certainly Ugric or Turanian. One of them is 
nathum written over a Fury-like figure, menao 
ing a soul at its entrance into the other world.f 
Mr. Taylor connects this with Natagai, a great 
god'Whom M4rco Polo describes as worshipped 
by the Mongols, and also with Natha, a. lord or 
mler; one cannot but also connect this with 
Nath, bearing the same meaimg, so often 
entering into the title of Truiian deities, as 
Jagannath, especially of deities of non-Yedic and 
non-Brahmanical origin, as in the names of all 
the 24 semi-gods of the Jaina Mth. 

hdlnre. See also Ellis’s ArmenUm Origim of the 
Etruscans. —En, 

t Tke Earl of CraTvford and Balcarres (p. 260) regards 
this name as compounded of notj ‘ necessity,’ and 
* judgment’ or ‘doom.*—En. 
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SuthV are tke first words of an in¬ 
scription frequently written over doors lead¬ 
ing to tombs, and Mr. Taylor, with great 
probability, interprets them as meaning ‘‘ Here 
is'tbe tomb” of so and so, and observes, “ It is 
probable that tbe Turanian word wMob under¬ 
lies mtU will mean eitber to bum or to bury * 
benoe suiM meant originally ‘ place of crema^ 
tion/and,next/atomb.’ Tbeword'^stt^/ima” 
is also frequent on* statues, disbes, and votive 
offerings found in tbe tombs, and meant, Mr. 
Taylor thinks, originally a burnt-offering, a 
sacrifice, and, next, any object put m a tomb. It 
is difficult not to see some connection between 
this and sati, tbe famous Indian widow-burning 
custom once so general, tbe origin of wbicb bas 
never been distinctly traced. Tbe Yedas know 
notbing of it: it is not an Aryan rite, and tbe 
Brabmans, when pressed for authority for it, bad 
to forge texts. There are instances of superior 
conquering races adopting and even consecrating 
some of tbe worst customs of inferior peoples sub¬ 
dued by them, from policy or tbe corruption of 
maimers engendered by conquest, and this may 
be one. Mr. Taylor bas some remarks on 
wbicb be interprets, and no doubt correctly, to 
mean here in ibe Dravidian or Turanian 
language Telugu, spoken in tbe northern districts 
of Madras, here and {here sltg ihkcida and akhada, 
not distantly analogous to tbe Etruscan word. 

A thread of connection is also found in a 
different field of research. Although pre-bistoric | 
megalitbic remains are scattered more or less j 
abundantly over all other European countries, 
in Italy only one group has hitherto been 
discovered, and as tliat country has long been 
explored ly" antiquaries it is not probable that 
more will be found- At Batumia, in the midst 
of the old Etruscan territory, there is a large 
^semhlage of dolmens or kistvaens, and from 
the at^unt given of them in Mr. Beuni® s 
Amimt Gities of ibis evident that 

dmdj ramble the Mstvaens, whidi, singly, in 
groii|!®, or in gPKd cemeteon^ ex&fe^so profesely 
in Central and Souibern Indiffl^- and have^ l^en 
ofrm dj^u]rid)ecl, by Colonel Meadows Taylor 
and othOTS- Erom Mr. Denniss^s' dtewrxption, 
it is plain that ibe Etrurian gr oup, ju^ ^aa 

* jl>r. (fmmm, p. 

bed 

#1 andtiie 'Or©* 


the Indian, consists of sepulcbral chambers, 
generally more than half underground, formed 
of four huge sla'te, one at each side and each end, 
set upright, covered with vast capstones, and, as 
iu India, often divided lengthwise at the bottom 
into two compartments. Mr. Pergusson gives 
a woodcut of one of them from Mr. Denniss^s 
hook, but lately I had an opportunity of seeing 
a careful pen-and-ink drawing of a laige por¬ 
tion of the Etruscan group by Captain S. P. 
Oliver, the distinguished archaeologist, who has 
miuutely examined the Mediterranwai witi- 
quities. Tbe drawing was on a large scale and 
very elaborate, and I was struck by the com¬ 
plete coincidence of the remains represents with 
remains I have been ffimiliar with in Sonthera 
India. The Saturnian mqgaliths are in a iarost, 
and the drawing might very wdl have sh»d 
for many a group existing in my mind*s eye im 
jangles -on the Koimbatur and Maisur 
frontier, in Salem,J and elsewhere. It wm 
not mere general resemblance,—^it was idaiiaty. 
There were the tombs, some half-sunk in the 
^lih, some rising higher: on amie the i»»^oiies 
nndisturhed, on others ot awry; Mid Ib^ 
appCTred to be in jnst tbe wnm sta^ of amti- 
quiiy and dislomfcion as the i»ml» in hadia. I 
eonld learn nothing of thmr contmts. Thoi^ 
the group Etrurian, of wurse ites is 
nothing to conii«?l it with the Btraasas ex«^ 
situation. Here, however, in thrir ancient 
territory, is the only example known in Itoly 
of remains distinclively Turanian; existing in 
Asm only wh^e TurMimn or Mongol peoples 
have listed, and one iii%ht speculate wheliar, 

' cm the hjpolb^ of an Asialws <H%in rf the 
! tbe .eariwifc Setters, i!i%bt wA 

i i^iidiBglialiH wbiibiMy 

ttose wonderful 

wilb exquisite olf ecsts of Mpt, whidi fawe bMi 
discovered around tee 
cdli^ as tee arte in tear mjrmd iwm aad ^ 
plii»€<m» Imve widened mpwM^ ^ 

lb© day b»d, wi tearc^^ wootee^ 
rr ., —^ 

The bolcB <r m liwerftjd 

in the €»d rfaiw ^ car 

Wa^mmm wk pm d to itok 
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excited mucit perplexity and sj^cnlation m to 
tteir use or inteniion. They are aknost invari- 
aWy found in tlie larger Indian kistvaens., and are 
sliofm in drawings liy Col. Mtradows Taylor in 
tlie Jmin Bmth. Br.B,A$. Soc. for January 1853,^ 
and also occur in European dolmens, t Sometimes 
round and only large enough to admit an arm, 
sometimes oblong and big enough for a child to 
pass thwmgh, they have remained a pnmle to 
antiquaries, and have suggested to the natives 
the myth that the tombs were the habitations 
of the pigmy race, to which the holes served as 
doois. ha a |»per by myself on the Megalithic 
Monnments of Koimhatar, in the Journal of 
^he M) 9 ial Js'lMw Soddy (roL YIl. sA'p. 25), 
the snl^ect has been discnssed, and the 
sn^estion thrown out that, snpposing the 
graves were &mily sepulchres, used by suc¬ 
cessive gmiemtions, m the nnmhers of vessels 
conlMiing bcmes, d^c., in them might seem to 
betokai, the aperture may hw^e been intended 
as means for introdmring frroh ^pnlchral nms 
when occasion required. Ifo.other conjecture 
seemed plausible, but a new idea has lately 
suggested itself- Some remarkable discoveries 
have recmitly been made in Egypt. Creat 
cemetan^ of wbat may be supposed to have 
been the wel-to-do mMdle oia®es have beoi 
Md ,op«i, a primipal tenure of whieh are sab- 
t'QnmneffflL .cn* excavate! sqpnlchr^ cham¬ 


bers or tomb-closets, closely built and blocked 
up, except one small aperture, the use of which 
seemed very problematical till some paintings 
were observed in the chambem themselves, re¬ 
presenting the tombs and apertures, into whuh 
p&rsms w&re blowing incense through long tubes. 
The inscriptions and paintings left no doubt of 
this , and it was plain that one of the iregular 
ceremonial rites of that great dead-reverencing 
and tomh-bnilding race was, at stated times, 
to offer incense to the doad in their solidly-built 
and closely-shut chambers through an apertute 
left for the purpose. The. idea immediately arises 
whether the mysterious holes so carefully pierced 
in the massive slabs of pre-historic dolmens may 
not have had a similar use and purpose. The 
ancient Egyptians were of the tomb-buOding 
Turanian race, and these lately-explored ceme¬ 
teries, which are at least 4000 years old, may 
contain traces of the survival amongst them of 
still more primseval and pre-historic customs. 
Evidence for the enormous antiquity of cma- 
munication between Egypt and Southern India 
continualy grows stronger, and the forests of 
the latter country abound with fir^rant gums, 
notably the ancient Olibanum, which to-day are 
principally gathered by the wild jangle tribes, 
who are looked upon, with much probability, as 
the descendants of the pre-historic caim-bnild- 
ing peoples- 


HISTOMOAL SKETCH OE THE TOWH OE GOGHA. 
BY MM(m j. w. WATSOM, ASSIST. POI1..AGIOT, mAiAwM. 


Ttet bandar of Gc^^lil. was in ancieiit times' 
one .of &e |wtis of'Gtmd]g»&, which was during 
the rogn of tim GeUbt dyna^ of TaJahM a plajc» 
of soii» im|K)rteace. a few miles from 

Gund^adh, m saH-to have dmiv^ its 
from Gc^bli lifcpsij n ^^uamcmly found on 
the soircnst of &nrli&trai and &is does 
appear an unlikely derivation, as the irtAmo 
Goghla is not uncommon, and is always as¬ 
sociated with bandars: thus there is a Goghla. 
nearDelwara, and another near Bholera. Gogha 
soon became frmous for its hardy called 

Goghars and Gogharis (as were the Gohels at 
a later <bte). At this time the whole of the coast 
population were daring pirates, and the Goghars 
were ®^ndtoneme. Evm at €ia pr€®®at day, 

EesgfflBiSL*® Mmde M&mmefitif pfu 


in a great portion of Gujarat, such as the towns 
of Surat, Bharoch, Bhaouagar, etc, a very com¬ 
mon luHaly to a fractious child is 

3?|«qr, Sleep, sleep, baby: the Goghars 
have come.” After the fril of Valabhi, and the 
rise of the kingdom of Anhalwara Pataii,!|^ the 
port of Gogha rose into notice, and an entire 
quarter was allotted to the Goghars in the city 
of Patan, and the men of Gogha were so famed 
&r their prowess that from tbfg sprung^ the 
saying, well known throughout Gujarat, 

«5rlr 3?T “ Bride of Lanka, and bride¬ 

groom of Gogha.” After the rise of tbe 
Gujarat monarchy founds by MriTiftfey Shah, 
Gogha became one of the ports of the 
Gujarat kingdom. Gk>gha had previously frllen 

t Rude stone Monuments, n, 344. 

: Tod^s W. India, p. 250. 
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under the power o£ the Gohels, and eventually | 
was conquered by the Peshwa, from whom j 
it was acquired by the British Government. ; 
After the fall of Champaner, it is said that . 
the emblem of Kalka Milta (a trident) which | 
was sculptured on a large stone, in disgust j 
at the desecration of Pawagadh, left tuat Ibit- 
ress, and sailing down the Dluldar river landed ^ 
near the spot now known as the Paghadsha Pir. i 
At this time there tvas a Sent in Gogha j 
devotedly attached to the Hindu religion and a 
worshipper of the Kiimnath Mahadev, w'hose j 
shrine still exists about If miles to the south-west ; 
of Gogha. He was wont daily to worship at ; 
this shrine fasting, and before performing his ; 
adorations used to bathe. Near the shme was 
a large pit, and the Soni used every day to i 
carry awny a basketful or two of earth from ; 
this pit, thus enlarging it. After the monsoon , 
was over, this pit used to hold water for three 
or four months. One day the Soni dreamed that i 
Kalka Mata was pleased with him on account 
of his devotion to the Hindu religion, and ho 
was commanded to build a tank and erect on its 
hfl-nVs her symbol, and was directed to repair to 
the sea-shore, where in a named spot he would 
find a long stone marked with a trident. On the 
next day, accordingly, on his way to the shrine 
of Kamnath, the Soni went to the spot on the 
sea-shore pointed out to him in his dream, and 
there found the stone whereon was sculptured 
the Mata’s trident. Now the Soni was a pious 
Hindu, one who cared more for religious exer¬ 
cises than for the cares and anxieties of worldly 
affairs; he therefore went to the city of Gundi- 
gadh or Gundi, which was then still a large and 
populous city, in which were Niigars, Bi-ahmans, 
Wanias, and thejike. In Gundi resided two 
Wanias, named Ingo and Gango, who were 
pedlars, and who were wont to repair daily to 
GogM to sell their wares, resting at Uie 
Soni’s house, and returning in the mcning 
to Gundi. The Soni and these Wanias were 
great friends: the Son! therefore i-elated to 
tfiem his dream and the injunction therein 
contained, as well as the subsequent finding 
of the stone, and asked .4ngo and Gango 
whether they would undertake the excava¬ 
tion of the tank on his aoemmt. Ango and 
GIngo agreed to do this, bat requested the Soni 
to famish them with funds for so vast 
undertaking. The Soni begged them t» wait, 


and that night the Mata appear* -! !!_T5'.n t'. s'.::r 
in adreamand said, On a certain iLiy t .tj-i v ■' 
be a mighty tempest early in tee nj'r.’n;* u: r. 
that day go to the sea-shore in sitch a .-.pt t. aH'. 
you will see a ship in its a.st v'y ; ’. > * 

crew, anxious to escape ihej-tni' >.i m.- ’i 

ofi'er to sell you the ship and a.- catj". i'..'- 
cliasB it from them, and in it you will nmi v-i^t 
wcaltli.” On the ilay ii-te.l, the Si-in iipmiViil-' 
the appointed spot, accoiiipanit-'i by -lUj.'" m • 
Gango, and immodiaicly they beciiiae awan- oi'i. 
noble bark buffeted by me war, - ’i.ih.ii. c-u?; 
distance of the .shore, the crew ot '.'.'■ilAi '.aie 

making their c-scape in h'lUt't*.i tb- sp w i*-.-'. 

the three uiends .stood. Ou ’’iv;;- i.md'ng. ’b- 
Soui and M anias odbivd t‘.i buy ’ I'l.i,-.. 
ship and cargo: ami tin- crew, ‘..i 

escaped alive tVoui the si* -riii, ami fn.! i* ib -aL- b. 

whether they \vou"l eler ro'.-ov r .'i.'p --■■■r-' . 

willingly as.seuletl. ami aceqiti’.g a ••■.ly 
sum departed. M-.-au vli:'*. tSiv ti r,.; •j,.'.. - 
and the Soni with the aid ol' .-i.om- his c.m- 
tomers, sailors of Gogha, brought the vi =>ci 
a safe anchor. On examining the cargo tiny 
found it to be dried dates, hut. trusting to ti e 
Mata’s prophecy, they felt convinced that trtii- 
sure must be concealed in it. Tiiey aecordicgly 
brought all the packages to sh-wf, ciiil storth 
them^’ina spot then covered with jaugb: 
bamboos adjoining the Kuithiaphaliu cr .shiiv- 
street, and a little to the north of tlie presein 
bazar. Here they gave out t" li-c town- 
people that they had witlu’trawr* m f./.iu a vov., 
and accordingly no one viMt-.J tcein; tin;', 
without exciting suspicion, they c- ef*'/i 

day before dawn to unpack some oftiit j ac’sages. 
and in each package they found two gdd lai>. 
When the packages wece landed, tl-e Soni »- 
tuined to his house, and An go an.l Ua»g<' 
watched the packages and discovered the golii 
bars, and wiiile one would watch the treasuTc, 
the other took the gold bars one by one t-. 
Gundi, where they buried them in their k>ui. 
As soon as aU the’ gold bare were safely stowos 
away, the brothers' invited the pcpBlation t» 
carry away the dates gratis, and tie villager 
gladlv did so, and the spot where the dates wen- 
stored is stiU »lted the Kbsjwio Chotw.^^ Thm 
chotro is situated in the bawr near tl'.e Srivak 


rich thK'Ugh means of the Soul and the &voar 
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of Kllka Miita, yet gave liim no sliare in the 
treasure; tliey, however, thought it -wonM he but 
fair to constnict for Mm the tank he had re¬ 
quested them to excavate. They accordingly 
went to Mnder (opposite to Snrat), and pro¬ 
cured from thence able and experienced .artizans, 
and commenced the work on an auspicious day. 
Theartizans, howwer,toH the Wanias that until 
some fortunate and holy man should, point out 
on which side to leave an open space for the in¬ 
gress of the water, it was useless to continue the 
construction of the tank. There being no one 
in that neighbourhood so virtuous and holy as 
the Soni, Ango and Gango came to him and 
consulted him. The Soni entreated the Mata 
to herself solve the question^ and she again ap¬ 
peared to him. in his sleep and pointed out the 
proper direction for the feeders to the tank. 
The Soil! accordingly told the Wanias, and the 
feeders were constructed as directed. The tank 
was now finished, and the stone with the trident 
of the Mata was installed on the Imnk: with much 
solemnity, and a masonry hmfid or reservoir was 
built in its vicini^, and the tank received the 
name of Angasar or Anga sarowar. The mon¬ 
soon set in and the tank speedily became Slled 
with water; hut the water, inst^d of being pure, 
was of the colour of blood. Bistr^sai and. 
akimad '.at this unusual circumstance, and dread-,, 
ing that it portended some dire calamity, the 
Wfinia brothers sought out the Soni and en¬ 
treated him to inquire of the MIM the imson of 
this. Accompanied by the brothei^ the Soni 
vent to the spot where her symbol was installed, 
and prayed her earnestly to explain this extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance. After he had made many 
prostrations, a voice i^ued from the stone 'say- 
'‘*'"The W4nii.s are'nngratefulwretchm, an.d 
though they have prospered through your 
kmdne.ss they have named the tank Angasar, 
after one of them. It is on this account that 
I have turned the water into blood.” On hear- 
■ ing these words the Wamas trembled exceedingly 
and Towe.l repentance. Shortly aitervrards 
they assembled the inhabitants ofGogM, and 
in their presence revoked the name of Angasar, 
imd cmlled the tank Sonarii, after the Soni. 
When GoghI mme into the possession of the 
British Government it was thought ne<»ssary 
the town, and during the Colecteship 
of Mr. H. BomdMle the stone-work of the 


Sonaria tank was pulled dowm, and the present 
fort consirncted. Mter the construction of the 
Sonaria, Ango and Gango dug out afresh the 
Meghasar Tank, and sunk in it several wells, of 
which several yet remain. They then com¬ 
menced to excavate a third tank, since called 
the Alasar, but died before its completion. 
From their constructing these works of public 
utility arose the couplet so common in Gogha— 

pr; 

3if^r irWt 

The Sonaria Lake and the wells of Meghasar, 
And ivhilst excavating Allisar, Ango and Gango 

died. 

As soon as Goghii was thus supplied with 
sweet water it rapidly rose to be an important 
port, and attracted the notice of the Gohels, 
whose chief seat then was at Ummla. Gohel 
Mokheraji, then CMef of UmrMa, conquered 
Gogha in about a.d. 1S2o, and taking posses¬ 
sion of the island of Firambh established there 
the seat of his cMefdom. At this time it is said 
that Pirambh, or Piram as it is now called, was 
inhabited by a ferocious lion. Mokheraji slew 
the lion single-handed, and assumed the title 
of Padishah of Piram, which title is still applied 
by the bards to the head of the Bhaonagar house. 
It is this title wMch Coh nel Tod has mistaken^ 
for the title Purab-ka-Padishah, or King of the 
East. Mokheraji, after his acquisition of Piram 
and Gogha, became a noted pirate, and but few 
vessels could pass to the ports of Khambhat, 
Surat, or Bharoch without paying toll to theChief 
of Piram. The ruin of Mokherjiji is said to 
have been on this wise :—A rich merchant with 
seven ships laden with gold dust was sailing for 
the port of Khambhfit. As he drew near Gogha, 
stress of weather compelled Mm to take shelter 
in that port, and as the season was now far 
advanced he determined to unload his vessels 
at that place: with this view he visited Moklie- 
raji at Piram and requested permission to be 
allowed to store his cargo in the Chiefs godowns 
at Gogha, agreeing to pay any rent that might 
be demanded. The merchant represented his 
cargo to be simple dust, and made no mention 
of its being gold dust, and, on Mokheraji giving 
his consent, unloaded Ms sMps and stowed the 
gold dust in the CMef s godowns. At this time 
an agreement was made by d;he Wania to pay 
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a fixed STUB as rent, and he engaged to come 
within a stated time to remove his cargo. 
Mokheraji, onthe other hand, took the Arabian 
Sea to witness that no injury should be permitt^ 
to be done to the merchant’s goods. The Wtaik 
t bATi locking tho store-room departed, taking 
with him the key. Sow it so hap^ned that 
behind this store-room was a blacksmith’s shop, 
and his furnace was immediately against the 
store-room wall. In this walla rat had ^e 
a hole, and through this hole a small quaniiiy of 
gold dust would drop into the furnace from 
time to time, and this becoming melted the 
blacksmith found one day a small piece of gold 
amongst the ashes of the fur^. At first he 
did not pay much attention to it, but when m the 
course of a few days he found several other 
pieces he began to consider that this gold must 
come from the Darbari storehoimes. Fearmg 
the Raja might punish him if he did not at once 
represent the matter, he took one of the pieces 
of gold andshowed it to Raja Mokheraji, telling 
>i^in at the same time all that had purred. 
Mokheraji at once accompanied the smith to his 
house, and, finding that he had said the truth, 
ordered the storehouses to be opened, and re¬ 
moving the gold dust, which he had melted mto 
bars, substituted sand in its place. He tten 
caused the store-rooms to be Iwked as before. 
When the rainy season had expired, the Wania 
returned and sought permissiDn to remove his 
caigo, which Mokheraji granted; and he accord¬ 
ingly opened the store-rooms, and there, to his 
grief and surprise, found that sand had been 
substituted for his gold dust, and as Mokhei^i 
refused to do him justice he sailed away ^pty- 


handed. On, however, reaching ms nome, 
ceeded to Dehli and besought Muhamm^ To- 
gblak, who was then reigning, to aven^ hm on 

his enemy. Accordingly, when m A.n. 1847 Mu¬ 
hammad Toghlak marched to Gujarat, he sent an 

armytoGogha, wHchplacefeUwithoutresi^ance, 

Mokheraji,however, was safe m the fori of Pirauw 
andhad withdrawn all theboats from Gogha, ^d 

theKing’sarmycouldgetnotranspo^. Ont^ 

the wania went to the sea-shore and fested for 
three days successively, and adjure 
performhis guarantee. At the end of to t^ 
day the sea appeared to him and m re 
why he fested. The Wania replied. Ton are 

witeess to the promise ofMokh«lji.and bs ^ 

has broken that promise you should cause the 


water to retire in the creek between Gogha and 
Piram.”’ The sea consented, and the waters 
retired, and the next morning the troops of the 
PadishMi crossed over to Piram and belreguered 
the- walls of the fortress. MokherSji made a 
gallant resistance, but was slain after perform¬ 
ing prodigies of valour. It is said that his 
corjse fought after his head had been severed, 
until one of the Musahnans bethought himself of 
throwing a dark blue string on the ground. 
Then the body fell. The body is said to have 
feUen at Khadadpur, and the head at Gogha. 
This fight is celebrated in the foDowing bardic 
verses :— 
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, 
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'^rmr 3T^rf 's|f^ ar^rfi' %Wl fcjc || 

V TT5Jr? T% it I Wt; 

SIT?" mr 3?!%? , wm: apltt. 

List to tile noise, Gohel Pniice,. liord of tlie men 
of Piram : 

1 lie forces of tlie Asnras draw near; make ready 
for battle, 

To repnke tlie Padisliilli’s army and preserve 

iren Sefak's grandson, the gallant Mokbera, 
.:n noivs, 

\\ nen orave Mokliorft heard the news, he became 
exceeiliiigly deshons of gaining immortal 

Tlie Hiog Teeasio angry and beat the Hagani, 
-inti imried Ms iiiOusiaehes, saying “ Slay ! 
t.,.:: a niia, and lord of a world of men. Who is 
so powonhi as to cp-pose me ? 

/ new v-'L^; ean eononer me ? I could 
stain the lioiioar of seven such kin^. 

I am tne nndaniited and inTincible Mokheri, 
ana in tlie battle I will deal many sword- 
strokes. 

I look on when the enemy ighte, ilnMtr 
r.cw I sdonM shame Sllwiiliaiia. 

AoninijM was of my race, he who e«feyed to 
ureak the Cnakravia. 

:-£'oiTe/’ (So sajing) he 

nnznediatelj bound on his (|iiiTC% 
i tongii (son) of the pow-erfnl S&iji, 
ins s&ii% raised his arm on high, 

Aiai, encouraging Ms ariaj to IgM, he pr©- 
yareti nis i'jrti‘£ss and airayed his tCMnnon- 
Tte eomnieneed iring, sad at the first ii©. 
charge an eiephani feS. 

I he hero with lioaoar Joined Ms men shontincr 
liar! HarT 

He played the game with the sword^s edge, and 
iM hniri-Teabie aimj of the Asnim retreated, 
drainer, tiie spears resounded on ^ sdes, and 
tne XaTanas erisd fo? quarter. I 

- ...a o.nf '.md traf :o's how-idh fell, and the Sh^ ' 
.saw drath face to face. I 

Cc PatMins oi hm were diseomfitod, gi-t^d the i 


to the and m^e 

m trmshm 

M oa pm gimmS. is mmmii. 
saa t© li’amg ifa 


r. 


At this time the warrior fought with the sword 

until the afternoon. 

Blows rained on all sides, until their shonlders 
were wearied of holding the sword. 

MokherJ fonght in the battle nntil Ms head was 

riven from his body; 

The h^ of the Eaja fell on the battlefield, and 
the body of the Mam seemed to reach np to 

heaven. 

A tmth-teller Hke Raja Bhishma, he annihilated 
half the army; without a head he wielded the 
I sword and extirpated the Tavan.^’ army: 

The lord of Piram, planting his feet firmly, 
fought for seven hos ; 

' The army all were dying, when the Tnrks threw 
down the charmed* Hue string. 

Then fell on the ground the mighty corpse, the 
Hon-Hke grandson of Sejak. 

The head fell at Goghi, while the. trunk: went 
near to Khadadpnr. 

The hem d^g mixed his own feneral 
and his bright sonl was absorbed in the light 

of the Infinite.' 

He incimsed the unspotted feme of his anc^tor^ 
and the inhabitants of Sorath cried Bravo, 
brave warrior! 

.Thon glorions incamatipn in this TnanVm^j 
world, now gloribns -visit the heroes’ heaven!” 
Billed vriih love he wedded the Apsaia, tims the 
great monarch reached the dij of Snrpnr.f 
Half the army of the PAdishah -was mown down 
%■ tMs steadfesl sword. 

, Tagddmr with the Shah’s sister’s sem, and thus 
this one Amir fell. 

Eventaally the Mnhamiiiadaiis, a&er much 
carnage, gained the day and d^troyrf the fort 

of Piram. The second son of Mokheraji, named 
Semarsinghji, -was carried away by a maid¬ 
servant to Bhagwa while the battle was raging, 
Md from thence vrzs exmvejei to Handed, where 
his maternal nnde Jrnled. His nnde, having no 
male issne, adopted Semarsinghji, amd Ms de- 
semdants rule at Hindod and Eijpipla to this 

^y. ®5e elder son, Ihmigaiji, fled to Hathasni, 

in Und Ss^yS, until Mnhammad To ghfat- had 
Gnjara^ and then retnmed to Gc^ha and 
mied there. In 1532 and 1546 Gp^ was 
^ ang bnroed hy the Pcwtngneae, and 

S.W^^ » ae «% wlwe hOxm rOam Swiaga.- 
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many of the inhabitants were slaaghtered. Dan- 
garji was succeeded by Vijoji, Yijoji by Kanj^ 
and Kanji by his brother Ramji Goghari, 
who, however, after a few years’ tenure of 
power, resigned the gudi to his nephew Sa- 
rangji. Sarangji was a minor when his father 
died, and his paternal nnele Ramji was regent on 
his behalf. The Ahmadabad tiibnte being in ar¬ 
rears, an army came from that capital to collect 
it and enforce its payment. Ramji gave Sarang¬ 
ji as a hostage for the amount of tribute due, 
and reigned without care for Sarangji, who 
remained in the hands of the Muhamm^ans. 

A potter* of Koliak, near Gogha, named Paneho, 
determined to rescue Sarangji, and, entering into 
a secret correspondence with him, contrived to 
conceal him in his donkey’s panniers, and after¬ 
wards transferring him to Bawa Partapgar s 
charge conveyed him to Pawagadh,]" where 
his uncle by marriage, Rawal Patai, reigned. 

It ms agreed between Sarangji and Rawal 
PatM that if Sarangji recovered his throne he 
should assume the title of Rawal, and Sarangji 
marched upon UmrMa, the old Gohel capital, to- 
geiier with an army famished him by &e 
Rawal. Rtoji Goghari, hearing of Sarangji’s 
arrival, soHeited the aid of the Gohel Chiefs of 
Gariadhar and Lathi, and promm^ to grant | 
them each twelve villages on condition of their 
Msistance. At first these chieftains absented, 
but finally, feeling that Sarangji was the right¬ 
ful hair , they proceeded to Umrala and present¬ 
ed the pat(h to Sarangji. Sarangji confirmed 
the grants, and the Chiefs joined him with them 
forces. On hearing of their juncMon with 
sarangji, Etoji, seeing that resistance was 
hopeless, Tnade gobtuissioa to sarangji, and said, 
“ While you were young I guarded your in¬ 
terests, but now that you are of fit ascaid 
the .- I will be content with wh^ you may 
allot we.” Sarangji then granted him the Upd 
of Ag^h, and granted to the Gariadhar and Lathi 
Ohi^ the Up&s of Trapag and Waiukar respe^ 
ively. Sarangji was succeeded by his ^ 

Shivdis by J^ji, JetAji by BAiiidagi, Ram^'i 
by Satogi, and Satoji hy Yisoji, who acqu^ 
%hor and removed thitihmr the GoM. capital. 
After the conquest of Ghgaeat ly Akbar, 
became an imperiW port, thts^h iiie Gtoheb of 

Shmr sffllhdd certain limits these- 'Hiere w 

an juBOT^i aMi in the Khari WAv at Go^*, 

•'Him atorj of pottw is al» m JB4* W. W. 


wMcli, tliongli in some parts illegiHe, siiows tliat 
Yisoji. was a contemporarj of Akbar. The in¬ 
scription is as follows:— 

. I, ^ m ^ 41 k 

TT®*r4t 

fff ?nir ^51^ Runrfi' ^ y 

Samvat 1634!,Kartik Shudi 2nd,^Sunday, in the 
glorious reign of Padishah Sri .4kbar, Eajrtri 
Ealianrai being in charge (of the port) . ^. . . . 

in the reign of Yisoji.the wav of 

Ghajanti in the Puti. Garden.and 

Jesal Komar . ............ 

This inscription finishes with the gadha gdl. 
Gogha became an imperial port, it is said, in 
the following wayWhen Muhammad To- 
ghlak conquered Gogha and Piram, Harishaninr 
Iswaiji, the ancestor of the Gogha Desiis. 
came from IJnl with a body of men to the 
assistance of the Emperor, and from his local 
knowledge made himself exceedingly u^L 
The Emperor accordingly conferred on him a 
iesdigiri allowaace, also some fields and other 
rights in the thai flourishing port of Gundi. 
Gnndi was shwtly afterwards dosed, owing to 
the siting np of the crwfc, and Gogha was made 
a dependency of Khambhat, and large vessels 
destined fiu Khambhit were wont to uiil«d at 
Gogha, whence their cargo was sent m snmll 
craft to Khambhat. In aftertimes the Kawabs 
of Khambhat acquired power in G<^ha, but 
were gradually ousted by the Dssais, whether 
fay T"«»u« of the Gohels'or the Peshwa. When 
the Gnndi port was closed, and when Gc^ha 
rose into udac^ the® srighte were tonsfeired 
to Gc^hA 5 mid the Iteais eOTtriving, with 
much ahBify, to keep on good terms hott ^ 

the Gi^iAii Gohds and rte AhmadM^ Salans, 

managed always to increase thdr itghl^ wd 
eventually established a right to over 

the villages subordinate to Go^a. When Akbar 

csmqueKrt Gqjarli^ Desli Souqi, perodving the 
Bfcrsigth imperial power, pmsuaded the 

Gohd ohiefiaim to cdSer Gp^ma,mxardn£. 
PortaiishB (Somji) was rewarded by a ^*nt 
of viDagm and an increased allowance, 

while he was allowed r^hte in all the hariwurs 

of GohdwAx. llMliSoBip. haring no mm, re- 
Haaiafo. whkdt riHiige was to port efGnaai, 
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and besong-M tibe deity to grant Mm sons. He 
mamed s^ain when fifty years of age, and begat 
four sons:—^(1) Mahidev (so named out of grati¬ 
tude to the god), (2) Lakshmid^, (3) Pnrshotam, 
(4) Karsanji. His son Mahadev is mentioned in 
an inscription in the temple of EHk4 Mata at 
Gogha. This lekh is dated S. 1672, when 
Dhnnaji was reigning at Sihor. Mention is made 
of Grisia Akhira|ji. This was probably Dhnna- 
ji’s second son, who may hare held lands near 
Gogha. The inscription is as follows :— 


itsprow stoct fgr^- 

T«ft«slw eftrourerir, ^ 

?W «|l41ajis JTPI? iRIifl'ilt scrsr^ft 

5PIT ftSH', aiRjflC ^■fRT CRir ^(.qfur 

<Rrfcy?^r iitr iraniw: 

grRnPT jjiriPFinifr 

I 9JW ^ 

if- #iir ^ jinit 

'fiwr yiWiih, 95irj awfi^irrarr f«iwrH 

sr^AJil Ki°^ watranr ^ Wnr*rn>r 

W€Ilf-%TOfora?tre4t I g;^.|| 


"Adoration to Srf Granesh. We invoke tlie 
grace of §ri MaM Kali, MaM Lakshini, 
Saiasvati, from whom happiness, snccess, pros¬ 
perity, and good fortnne proceed. In the reign 
«rf Pldidddi Sri Man&otnk Sh4h ^ri Sal.-m 

Hffi servant Thobhan^^^h Sri Udhavda^ 
KM 8Mh Mahmad, Gr&sii Mj Sri Akherajji’ 
Desli Sri M&hl Somji, and ViUial Amir Vahora 
Visa Kalyan, the heads of snch famili ea being 
in existence and in their presratc^ this 
was inserihed. In the Samvat j&lf 1672 and 
Silivlham 1^®7, when &e ann wan in 


the tropic of Capricorn, during the cold seasoUj 
Thnrsday, the 10th day of the bright Im-lf of 
the anspicions moixh of Magha. On this day 
Bai Kiki, wife of SoniBatdas son of Soni Veja, 

oi goodiiitelligence,esikhlished this temple. Her 

mother was Bai Virhli, her frther Soni Earn, 
her hroaer Soni Thobhan. In constmcting th& 
temple 1607 Juuisliut (kons) were emended. 

la witness iteerfare the eaeceaient sfmra of this 

temple. May gri (Lakhshmi) look &vonxably 


on me her adorer (i.e. the engraver), and may 
peace rest on the writer and reader of this 
inscription F’ 

Bhaosinghji founded the present city of Bhao- 
nagar on the site of the ancient Wadawa in 
A.D. 1728. At this time Desai Snrji II. was 
alive, and was-one of the leading politicians of 
this part of Sanrash^, and mediated between 
Bhaosinghji, the Hawab of Snrat, the Ahmada- 
bad Snbah, the Marathas, and the Jnnagadh 
Panjdars. Besai Saiji assisted Bhaosinghji in 
the founding of Bhaonagar, and managed at the 
same time to obtain a grant of certain rights in 
that port. Bhaosinghji, however, was appre- 
hensiTe of Sniji’s influence, and, thongh out¬ 
wardly jBriendlj to him, determined to get rid of 
him on the first opportunity. Bhaosinghji ac¬ 
cordingly entertained Sxiiji and others at a 
feast given by him near the CMdika Bhar, 
near Bhaonagar; on this occasion (it is said) 
poison was mixed in Sniji's food, so that 
he died immediately after eating. Bhaosinghji 
now plnndered Sui^i Besai’s house, and obtained 
possession of all his papers. In 1731 the Pesh- 
wa defeated Trimbak Rao Bhabare, Bamaji 
Gaekwad, and other cMeftains, and obtained a 
(Kssion of half of the revenue of Gujarat, while 
in 1/29 he had obtained from Sarbuland RhaTr, 
the imperial viceroy, the cession of the cliauth 
and sardesmukht of Gujarat- In the division of 
Gujarat with Blbooaji, the port of Gogha and the 
Goghabarah fell to the Peshwa’s share. Hahami 
Besai, therefore, taking with him Suiji’s son 
Waghji, repaired to the Peshwa’s court at 
Puna, and entreated the Peshwa to redress his 
wrong^. ISTahana Besai died shortly afterwards, 
but Waghji obtained a renewal of the sunads, and 
other rights d^troyed by Bhaosinghji, under the 
Peshwa’s gr^t seal, and also obtained orders 
on the Peshwa’s representative at Ahmadabad 
and the Kamavisdar of Gogha to ensure big. 
rights being respected, and established Ms 
power on so firm a basis that Bhac^singhji was 
utterly unable to encroadi. Waghji died in 
1786, leaving two sons, Rupji and Somji H. 
The Bhaonagar Barbar, ever anxious to extend 
their influence, finding th^ during Waghji’s 
lifetime they could do notMng, now offered the 
post of Bivan to RupjL Rupji accepted, and, 
unlike Ms father, did aH that he could to ex¬ 
tend the Bhaonagar influence, and to that 
of the Peshwa and G4ekwiH. Boring Bupji’s 
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tenttre of the Bhaoaagar Divaai the power and 
influence of the Bhflonagar Darbar was much 
extended, and on Rupji’s death in 1806 the 
Bhaonagar Darbflr were so aKve to the advan¬ 
tages they had obtained during his tenure of 
office that they conferred the Divani on his 
brother Somji 11., who followed the policy of 
Eupji, aad died in 1814. This concilation 
policy had become the more necessary as by the 
treaty of Bassein, concluded on the 31st De¬ 
cember 1802, the FeshwA had resigned to the 
British Government his rights in Gogha, and 
the Bhaonagar Darbar were among the first to 
perceive the permanent character of the British 
rule. The permanent settlement of tribute of 
the Kathiawad States effected by Col. Walker, 
Besident of Baroda, in conjunction with Babaji 
Appaji on behalf of the Gaekwad, in 1807-8, 
established the British influence thronghout 


Gujarat, and afterwards on tlie fail of tie 
Pesiiwa in 1818 tie British Government suc¬ 
ceeded to tie entire power and riglts of that 
government. Since 1802, then, Gogha has been 
a British port, and the Goghabarah district has 
from that date passed nnder British jurisdiction. 
The prosperity of this port depends very much 
on the state of trade at Bhaonagar: when trade 
is slack at Bhaonagar, then Gogha flonrisles, 
mA mcs versa. The name Gogha is spelt in many 
different ways, tins Ghogla, Goga, and Gogo;but 
Gogha is correct, and old l&hJis bear out this view. 
The form Gogha is borrowed from tie Persian 
historians, who invariably spelt the name of this 
port as Ghogha or Khokha. The principal repre¬ 
sentatives of the Des'ii family of Gogha at the 
present day are (1) Banchoddas Vithalji, (2) 
Dharnidharda s Haijivandas, (3) Santnkram 
Sevskram, and (4) Chaganlal Sivprasad, 


THE CONOLTJDUrG VERSES OF TH.B SECOITD OE YAKYA-KAl^A OF 
BHAETEIHAEFS VAETAPADTTA. 

BY Dr. F. KIELHOSN, DECCAN COLLEGE 


It was, I beUeve, the late Professor Gold- 
stu-dker* who first drew attention to certain 
verses of Bhartidhari’s Yakyapadiya which are 
of considerable interest for the history of 
Sanskrit Grammar. As the liondon MS. made 
nse of by him is nnfortunately very incorrect. 
Professor Goldstucker was obliged in many 
ca>s€3 to have recourse to conjectural readings, 
and it is therefore hardly strange that his 
translation of the passage in question should 
have been open to objections. By comparing 
the Berlin MS. of the Yakyapadiya, Professor 
Webert was enabled to publish a more correct 
reliable text of the same verses; in pro¬ 
posing, however, a translation of the latter, he, 
like his predecessor, laboured .under the dis¬ 
advantage of being destitute of the assistance 
of any native commentary. Two Sanskrit 
commentaries appear to have been accessible to 
Taranatha Tatrkavachaspati,J but in republish¬ 
ing the passage published by Professors Gold¬ 
stucker and Weber he omitted some of Bhartri- 
hari^s verses, and mixed up the remainder with 
other verses that do not belong to Bhartrihan. 
himself, but were composed by bis commentator 

♦ See Ms P6mm, p. 287. 

t See In&ische voLT. p.l59, and also Professor 

StendeFs notes, it. p. 447. 


Punyaraja, and occur in the rkwm which that 
scholar has given of the contents of the second 
kanda of Bhartnhari's work. 

As I have at last succeeded in procuring 
considerable portions of both Punyaraja’s and 
Helaraja’s commentaries, I propose to republish 
below the last teu verses of the second or 
Yakya-kanda of the Y ^apadija, together with 
Punyaraja’s gloss. The latter appears to me 
generally so clear and intelligible as to render 
an English translation for Sanskrit scholars un- 
necessary. 

I have no means of ascertaining whether 
Punyaraja and Helaraja "have either of them 
composed separate commentaries on the whole 
of the YMyapadiya: my fragments of Pim- 
yar^ja’s work refer only to the second 
those of Helaraja’s commentary only to the third 
or Pada-kanda, of the Yakyapadiya. Kor have 
I, up to the present time, been able to leam 
anything regarding Punyaraja beyond his name 
and the &et that he ojmmmted on 
work; Hellrija wm a ^ of BhitiiA>, 
a d^5®adant of ^: 

kmg MuktepJ^S of IMimlr; 'Ihifl is 

f See vil. IL p. 2 

ctBed UBJm ^: ^ W- 





iWFT^<.'J)I-i il \ 1! 

ff jcr <TTf3T^i% sjrr^jro^ 

TO^ fTW ?n’sf5jifgfJ?T- 

C3'^i^aii'%'<'®ii'-iiMraiTrirT3i:, 1 

3r^: I m 'ntw; M 

T ?nrr I li 

^n^r^aHnrrTRvT^ WOT-^^^ri'TirrttwiiTJfT sm- 
^rc’Tnii%=n'’T TT^srf^Ri 

snjw I 

ft m qw33TflRr gw #l?nlHT i 
tiwT =qF?^3rr^ i i^ii 

pTT^II^ I ^fnfMIVWfi-yfjl-Wl^- 
,H5iT^Tfftf^ #»|5r^ 1 SW Wi^- 

iratr 3W: I ?raf ww ^ sTr^iw-Pi' f%- 
?iJ=T sSTPJtsTRt %«'55lftlt 1 ^tt^^JT- 

if?PWiJpf5?R li 

a t <5! 5 5^Tnt r[F 4]%^i^ t rsirg i 
*irar ftswR?^?' I wr I 

wnfeiTf i I WRif!^ 

I aiRTfuftf rf HJI'WI CRTSSf- 

1 ^ OTifiW S3rT#f { 

ursjfjj^ I j - 3 ^ ?R3nf §-1 

?isn, 1 Hmt j JwfntttfTR qfiTiRfs'- 

tisfls^ist ^TCTit sjtf ^ utora# %3Tii- 


v^: t ^ 


3IW w 11 8 u 

.i:=rar?OTftir5P:il^r: ^ I 

OTrjwc-Frf 33wr33ir%^ fR'prftw: 1 5?ireTs!T ^ 
^w1’?rr?RW4?rt frcrw^n^frijr^fw: 

W g^^5Pri'?TiT%^r!flSTi^ 

3^mf tR 13}^ 

3j3%;rrgf3Tt ^ RT: 1 

3Ti^5^iPK^'^T^'?^''T'nw ifir II 
ft# R" ii<4M'i'i^4tiii3iJi'HWPrraTW s’lra'- 

CTiTW: qra^SffaftrstMT: +'f«'<Tftfl'Pr??i5: 

’mm ssRftW fTdPrSJl^fJJTTf I 

IT; qrW^^T^tFtj-ir W '>4|^'W5*r: ( 

^ Wtn% sq-^i^ai: 11 11 

sJJRRTmW: || 

spj’ 3iTriJ^<“i ■'3*-&Hl-y?l?ft<.l'‘l*i 5!®i3T ^PTf- 
31^ «IiSSr5IRftSf?lTi% ?F3Tf^ 

5iT Ci ' «I IJW; JTO^ #(fl fHiffiWTJijrf 1 

44dKFW 4TFTfr3irgwtft: 1 

^ =ft% W|¥I^f4 iltr'%: 5 =T: util 

«!%# Rf 1 tfW ^ 73 # 

AH“IK<P41 #5nyoiire3;'u|iifij[^jjgf^ 35R:- 


3rer#l¥ =^-4RR4g'irag4s. Jig^W fit t- 

^JH^ilKAUIP} tT? 3W«r #?!# ^ ftlMT"# ^IIT- 
^ 3 mr #T 4 t Il 

sr*) R-il^ tf^WtlT '!^iw4j<“ll *?W" 

3jiiiJi-H: Wj" 3iPjPT!tiH'icr fit?T^ 




iR^rfiOTT 


mt 

»ji®pra%R 




3if^ iiw# tPPT wr'N; ^^wHJPiFTJiPiHi 

3n?f#ilOT|W?Wit:it 3!R3i;^ I ^131H+»JH^i<il4t{l«4«i 
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^Tfrow^t I inn. 2 ^5' 
^^jpfpfffqprniN: fT fSTirlRr^lFr: nn^: 11 

€r snnrcNriR s^i^r^ninf i 
%qTf%r5^*rr^53ni^*T i 
^rpi' ^’srnTiT 11 <i’ l 

ar^if^ninr^iprp? nri^sn nr inrnn^rt 

rRftmnnr5flr jffftn 

^iHSFnnrW f^iTrwf snr.fnrft^iTi^ r>r1iW- 
I nnr jnnnninrisnrnrcNrnJTOTf fw u 

g-TRsimwririnjfOTT^ !%■ f?n?^n#rnn 

grfi^n r% If cfn? i 

qil fir^IFTJK^^ I 

f^fTinr ?r?^5 ii ^n 

?rnT ^o n nn # % cnrn,%5Tit: ?nf narjnw 

*^a:nrJTrtifn i fn:w^r4- ^nr^srin^''^ wfinr| 

f»mriFT?^i%: I NfWT^inm^n^'T wn- 

<r^ n^'^' 'n'HWifHSwnT f%Nnunii3^" 


intfTnrnn i ^iT^pkit^ #rawPBRHn«finrei- 

wnn n 

ird=n<fRti<i 5 S’i'^w^n' ^ nFiP]%rennni- 

2n^?f2 nimrfi' nft^ II 

fTTinn^ f^^^nPrninf i 
crJT|?qWTRT !iilW<Rl^^n 1 
aTgqii^d4gR i {^ inf^rar^tef^ ii \« i 

nitsTfTi^:. ^uira%^^nr«rw rmf^pwsfw- 
flmvfnnf nitr:^ i5T-?Tn#Wi1c- 

fl^ T;o?nninRrn5rHMtM5i|didI W inn'll ftnn 
fl^snsfi nr"2w'#^“ii n^nntn^i i !%■ mf | f^- 
'rerarWi^diniJin^nf 
jqiRjft mr nengwrC r^ Rrsii] H 

\ The London and a Benares MS. wMch I lia¥e botli 
comjB.red read 

\ M'S. ?r 3 ^ 5 . 

^ MS. 5^f#3Tro. ^ * 

K MS. tj. ^ 


NOTES ON CASTES IN SOTITHEBN INDIA 
by J. a. BOYLE, 3 I.C-S, 


There are some extraordinary instances among 
bhe castes of Southern India of the self-insnlat- 
ing tendency, which, beginning it may be wnh 
the eccentricity of an individnal, passes into the 
distinctive habits of a family, and thence into 
the social status of a race " or tribe. It may be 
instructive to note one mode in which, in 
special circumstances, new castes may form 
themselves almost before onr eyes; and so to 
catch a glimpse through the past of the manner 
in which old castes split themselves off from the 
mass, and become fossilized into insulated mots. 

I will begin with the case which sliows the most 
complete caste-insulation that has come un er 
my iM>la<».. 

In the centre of the town of S r i vi i gun- 
tam, in the delto of the Tambrapurni 
river, in Tinneveli, there is a small for^ 
enclosed by a wall about 150 yards s^^uare 
10 fwt high. Though cafled a^fort (kofm.it 
hm no strategical strength, and is simply 
enclosure^ oonteining the houses of about 
families, hnown as '* EIot|m Vellal^i' ^ t 
Vellajar who live in the fort. 

'These people <x>iffii3tate a caste compfoWy. 


ILL, m.u.js. 

separated from somal intercourse and from inter- 
^ _£_:i;«« rt# lyrmfe ¥ ei- 



perhaps' 

in Southern India. . ^ ^ ^ -i 

The traditional origin of this tribal or family 
settlement is dated 950 years ago, when the 
ancestors of the KoUei Vellalar were 
driven by a political revolution from their home 
the valley of the Veigay. to settle in 
the fer sonth, where Pai-akramaP&B^yA 

offered them a home and protectwa. 

Under the Pandya dynasty c£ Madera 
these Vel 14 lar were, they aUege, the i*am- 
t^eriains or freasnrers, to whom heloogod the 
hereditary dignity of crowning the newly mo- 
ceeded Kng; and this traditional dignity » 
still eommemorated by an annmd cer«»y, 

performed in one of the Tin ne ve 11 temples. 

whither the heads of the family sfiU re^. and 

crowntheheadoftheSrimi. Parakrama 

Pindyais represented to have be« a W 
cMeftoin, and wasprobaMy the politicalsnsmmm 
of the fief of Korkhei. hard by, 
conisa indnstrions and welherpupped setters 
to his rmnote vidl^. Bnt however mMh of 
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trutli or of fictaon them is in the dates and the 
particuiaTS of this emigration and settlement,. 
the special interest of the KotteiYeliaiar 
consists in this, that, differing in no waj from 
their hrethren of the Y e 11 a I a r trihes, they 
have Tttoiiitely, as it were out of mere whim, 
shut themseifes out from social intercourse with 
their kinsmen, and have established the mmt 
smgnlar cnstomB, atrolntely unknown to the rest 
of the tribes; and that it wm a personal or finnily 
institution, and not one of the hereditary caste- 
(kiilMidmm), is proved by the ^t that 
until btfily they honsed within the same fort 
certaiii pTOiiki slaves, Kofctar—smiMig, of 
iafenor social status, who worked for their 
nmeters, and lived in the M-ine rigid seclnsion as 
regards their women. These slaves, partly 
tom the changed social atmosphere of the time, 
wHcdi mjuie them rebel against their servitude, 
and |»rtly frcm want of sufficient space within 
the fort, have within the last generation teen 
turned out to Ive beyond the enclosure, tral 
they still work for tii.eir hereditary mastera .at 
rates feed far more by custom than the com¬ 
petition of the market. 

It may be donbtoi whether .any ’ credence 
cMi l» given to the extreme Mili.qiiiiy cMmed 
for this, colony, siime the habit of' sectnding 
tiieir women can msmmlj have b^n formed. nii.til 
the MiMimiM l»i ^arived in Southern. India 
to, sng^^t and set the ffisMon of this pmctim 
if this te so, the mioay can hardly have been 
setS^ in ii» new home for more hadf the 
tone » cMiimd for it. 

, I 1»V0 gafcred tom the h«id of' 'the 
Koltei - Yella lar the following sketch of 
their mode of life, and n^ only add that they 
te«* an excellent 1 ck» 1 i^niaMon for peaemhle 
and imMmmve ways, mdnstry, and simpliciiy, 
which form a plarant csontra^ to the restle® 
rf«miiiiimVella|ar. Thtor 
women never leave.-the preciiicto of thm mud 
enclosure—a rale which it is certain death to 
break, and it m never broken. Ate sevm 
jmtB of age no is allowed to f^m the gate; 
and toe restriction m supported by toe tR^iti^ ■ 
of a disotediant little girl who was mnrdered by 
ter own ffitiier for a thoughtless brteh cff to» 
law. The men pa^ tocly m and out, and 
enga^ m the erdinafy oecii|mttons of toer 
station; but into toe tort no male strante 


is no hindrance to women of other castes to 
enter. 

This custom of female seclusion extends even 
further than this : for after marriage no woman 
of the KotteiVelIa|ar may be seen by 
man's eyes except those of her husband, father, 
brothers, and* maternal uncles. The strict ob¬ 
servance of such a rule must within so narrow a 
space be physically impossible; but the theory 
is preserved, and is believed in by al outsiders. 
This seclusion is maintained even in death, for 
when a death occurs, and the dead body has to 
be carried forth to te burned, it is carefely 
shrouded tom aH eyes, and the men alone ac¬ 
company it, and sit beside the pyre until every 
vestige is consumed. 

The men are di,stiiiguished by no sign of sodai 
superioritj tom their neighbour V e 11 a i a r 
of oto.er sects. Their skin is as dark, and their 
appearance as homely, m that of any other 
Tinneveli rdyat; so that not only has seclosioii 
.of their women ffiiled to, whiten their skins, 
but there' is Ittle ground for supposing that their 
proud isolation is based on nobilily of rank in 
old times.' And yet it is difficult to form any 
other th^ry of the. foundation of .such a colony 
toan that the proud patriarch of an fflusiarious 
femily which tom high petition and influence 
had fellen on evil .days, and had been exiled 
. tom^ toeir anc^isral home, must -have: estab- 
lishM' himsell and.Ms:'kinsmen,in a new settle- 
.menti and tout them in by these restrictions , 
.and toese, .„ram|«rfe .tom contact of toe outer 
world- . How else- woul.d toe in-dwellew have 
invented such,.a scheme of life? Why else 
should their neighbours' have respected it? 
There is something positively dreadfoi in the 
idea of these wretched women immured toeir 
Hves' long in this narrow enclosure, forced 
to ■ .submit.' to ■ ,■ any .cruel%', 'Sud dem,ed. all ■ '.pro¬ 
tection, even of life. The law cannot reach 
these people^ for no offi,cers of the law may 
'tlieir'.gatos.. ^ When the ,<^nsus ''was' toke Ti 
their ffimili es were not numbered, for they 
refused to saj how many women there were 
inside the fort; and infanticide is not only 
poatibte, but most prebable; for there is a 
susifeious absence ■ of increase in the colony,' 
which -su^^ some mode of disposing of the 
* u»teB moutte' unknown to h^to officers 
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and is now isolated by tlie most rigid social ^ 
restrictions from their old caste-bretbren and 
from the wdiole outer world. 

Anotber such caste or tribal group of Telia lar 
I met with in a m n a d . They are known as | 
the “ Aram-ph-kutti Vellalar/’ i, e. the Teilaiar 
with wreaths of the dram flower. This flower 
is one pf the decorations of Siva; but I have 
heard no explanation of the name. This 
family group has established itself in twelve 
villages on the north-east frontier of the 
R a m n a d territory, a tract bounded by the two 
rivers, the Up par on the north, and the 
V eigay on the south. 

There are said to be seventy families of them, 
who occupy a tract of about twenty-live square 
miles; but this numeration of the group repre¬ 
sents rather a traditional than the actual iium- 
ber, which must be far larger. 

The family traditions record that they emi¬ 
grated five centuries ago, in the time of T a r a - 
g u n a P <4 n d y a from the T onda-man- 
dalam, of which Kanchipuram was the 
capital. The migration was made-—so runs the 
tale—in ‘ devendra vimanam^ or covered cars; 
and still this form of vehicle is invariably used 
in marriage ceremonies as the peculiar vehicle for 
the. conveyance of the bride and bridegroom 
around the village. Physically the members of 
this tribe ofT ellalar differ in no way from, 
other snb-divisions of the tribe. But their social 
customs are in many particulars remarkable 
and distinctive. The wmmen never wear a 
cloth above the waist, but go absolutely bare on 
breast and shoulders. The two rivers which 
botoid their district on north and south are 
rigid limits to the travels of the women, who 
are on no pretext allowed to cross them ; and it 
is said that when women, as they sometimes will, 
make vovrs to the deity of a celebrated temple, 
Avudiar-kovil, in Tanjor, which lies to 
the north of the U p p a r, they have to perform 
their pilgrimage to the temple in the most per¬ 
fect secrecy, and that if detected they are fined. 
Intermarriage is also prohibited with ‘ those 
teyond the rivers,” as ali of the outer world is 
cafled. The men, too, have some peculiarities, 
of which one invincible averaion to emi¬ 
grate to Ceylon, as half the population of Rtm- 
n4d do from time to time. They never l^ve the 
mainland, and adhere solely to the cultivafcio®' 


of .the soil. It is also a ti-aJitioii with tl'xui 
never to eat the salt of the Sirklr, nor to :okc any 
‘service under Government, wlietiior as i*r 

writer or policeman. The iieail ofe:w!i vilkge 
is of course a reeognizeil official; but th’s luty 
he fulfils rather to the village as jtntr’arch than 
to the Government as magistrate. 

■ The cause of their original nuoration 'A 
forgotten, if it was ever recordtil; bill it is iiit-ii- 
tioiied as one of the results of tln'^ircmniiigta the 
southward that they first establislied the wie*- 
sliip of Siva in the district in which they settled. 
The name of Siva's ilowcr, the Ara ni p n or 
Attipii, may have some bear:this con¬ 
nection of the triba with the Siva-cret?tl 

It would be msli to generalize from two such 
instances as to any piincipies of eiiste-f tnmi- 
tion. But one thing may be liotcd. and ilia" 
is that the vulgar explauatioiH uf - demar¬ 
cations as arising from iliiibronees of rdigioii cm 
I the one hand, and from diversities tfl trauj or 
occupation on the other, are %?lioliy 
to explain such caste-units as I have ilescribed. 
Socially these K o 11 e i - T e 1 hi I a r and 
Arampii-kutti-VelI4|ar are perfectly 
distinct from each other, and from the iimin body 
of the T e 114} a r tribe. They certainly will 
not intermarry : I doubt whether they would eat 
together; but their occupations and creetls are 
identical. What then made them separate into 
distinct castes, and cut themselves off from all the 
world'? Mainly, if not wholly, this arose fmm 
I purely physical causes: from their originally 
settling^as a family in a strange country, where 
they recognized no kin, and proudly avoided all 
connexion with the former settlers. Partly, too, 
because the ground was unbroken and the 
country unpeopled, so Ant the new settlera 
lived alone, And while they fo^t the ti« tl»t 
bound them to the home they h^ tet, they grew 
up'‘between'the"rivers” as it and knew 

nothing of their new neighkmw, who were 
often disfe^nt and always hostalfi. Thus, in iht 
two cases I have quoted, the one iimily shut 
themselves up witliin nawow wstBs,, and ,the 
other between two riveis; but the Mull of in¬ 
sulation wms the same, and the methesd ilmilir, 
and ih^ now have succeeded in 
jimmBlwm fmm small feHuIies Mo smh l»t 
perfecjfcly distinct emstes. 
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SOME PERSIAN WORDS IK ARABIC DISGUISE. 

BY E. EEHATSEK', M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B. Br. E. A. S. 


The Arabs justly boast of the antiquity and 
purity of their lauguage. In later times,, how¬ 
ever, some Persian w'ords have crept into it 
unchanged, in non-classical ■writings, and * can 
easily be recognized; but as an evidence that 
their number is not considerable it may be 
mentioned that the A‘!f lailaJi wa Mlat, which 
consists of four balky volumes, contains scarce- 
Iv more than fifty or sixty of them. The 
case, however, is different with the words which 
have undergone considerably change, and, al¬ 
though rather scarce, occur in ancient books, 
and even in the Qordn. Some of these, winch 
I consider curiosities, I give here, especially as 
their disguise is not always easily discoverable, 
and they generally pass for genuine, pure 
Arabic words, even with learned MaulviSj in this 
country. 1 shall also adduce, in confirmation 
of my statements, reliable authorities, admitting 
of no doubt in the matter 

£? /O/'U 

I Vestis serica crassim* (Freytag) .—This 

3- 

is derived from P. implying thickness, | 

heaviness, grossness. I 

A* f I which has retained the same mean- : 

ing as the P. —column, cylinder, portico* 

s /o n 

j\y^i pi. the same with P. jlj-w— 

rider, and taken from it. 

^jt is explained in the Bibliotheca Indiea 
(Calcutta, Ho. o8, p. 46) as— lA j ! 

All An arabized word from P. 

—meaning height. The same occurs also 

In Dr. A. Sprenger’s Mmudi’s Meadows ff 
Gold, notes pp. 157-8, as^j^l derived from 
jjjjf or (J^i — aj)ogeum. 

Courier; from — docJctailed, the 

mules used for carrying the post in ancient times 
in Persia being of that description. See Spreng- 
it’s Masudis Meadows of Gold, p. 381, note 
This Bureddi has given ori^n also to the Latin 


J |.Ji 


Cfi? ' /l>z -i £? // 




‘‘ The image of 0mm Alsalsabil [a w'omanl, 
altliougli a courier, requires a month’s journey 
to reach her [has paid me a visit].” 

The commentator observes that in this place 
the word y, means a horse, though he also 
explains ' the phrase to mear 

that, Such and such a one sent a courier 
to me/’ and .admits that, the root has many 
significations. He also states that those who 
desire to derive the wmrd from the Arabic 
mean by it—a distance after performing vfhich 
the heat of a traveller’s speed becomes cooled. 
Freytag gives the following footnote to the above, 
in his translation of the Eamasa, 328 :— 

Y"ox equos ant muios aut eamelos in 
magnis viis dispositos, quorum ope principum 
mandata perferantur, significari notum est. 
Upcabulum autem a Persico <^iy quod talium 
equorum caudse amputatse sint et rex Persarum 
Dara tales equos instituerit, derivant. Ma- 
krizius in descriptione Aegypti, a quo mode 
beatus De Saciyus (Magasm Bneyclopidigm, p. 
61) recessit, vocem a latino veredus (cui nostrum 
Pferd cognatum est) derivandam esse censuit. 
so/ .. . ' . . ■ 

gL ex. Pers. i. q. — hyosajamiis^ 

soporijicae lierhae species nota. (Freytag.) The 
wmrd is bhang in Hindustani; and some would 
also derive the English beverage punch from 
it, whilst others consider it more suitable to 
take it from the P. or Hindustani panch, 

because it is said to consist of.five ingredients. 

from P. —sackcloth, S&Q. Frey¬ 

tag, Emleit. ind, Biud, d. Arab. Sprache ; Bonn, 
1861. 

Garden, (x>mpmedL of P. 

y —and -^Z(xcc, which latter w'ord 

never occurs as an affix in Arabic in any other 
instance; whereas it is frequent in Persian, and 
is moreover referable to the Sanskrit ^—to 
stand., 

is taken from 0 *^ 1 ^—a little foot¬ 
man, w’hich is the diminutive of and is 

the chess-figure caEed in some European lan- 
i guages Peon or Pawn, in French Pion. In 
; later times, the Persians themselves have re- 
1 borrowed the word from the Arabs in its 
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■ arabized form, and use it tbus in tbe locution , 
c)^ji 6 ^—whicbL is analogous to tbe Latin 
jyalmamferre, and to tlie English ‘to gain an 
advantage, to take tbe shine out of.’ 

>i;ri On this word the following note occurs 
on p, 59 of No. 58 of the BiUiotheca Indim 

AiU ^ . 

jjj j}U ^j^J| Tarikh ..... is 

said not to be Arabic, because it is the Macdar 
of M^irmahh, which is arabized fe'om Mali ruz, 

U buffalo, is arabized from P. (J^J^ 

^ Margarita, vel Mes 

rotunda margaritae similis ex argento. (Preytag.) I 
Of this not merely the noun 
but also the verb from which it is formed,‘ occurs 
in the P. ^digest. The meanings 

differ when pronounced guwuriden or huvariden. 
To digest a thing means to cook it in the 
stomach ; hence the analogy of the word with 
the B. cooh, L. coquere, G. JcocJien, &c. 

p. Preytag, Mhileit &c. p 49. 

This word is also spelt cJ ^ ani^ 
meaning at present a herdsman, : at the one 
spelling is connected with night and the other 
with wood, as any Persian scholar may easily 
perceive. 

jjb This is taken from P. essence. 
Hamasa P. v 

jA is the .essence of a thing; it is Persian 
arabized. 

Loricam 7iahe)is, indidiis vir. (Ei*eyt.) 

This is from ^ —which again is from P. sjj — 
coat of mail, originally shirt of mail composed of 
little rings. 

—Quicksilver, where “quick” is to be 
^ ' 

taken in the sense of “ living,” as in Argentum 
vkmm, whence it will appear that it must have 
been taken from the P. Sjij —the origin of which 
is evidently Sanskrit, and also implies life. 

derived from P. ^lam (Dr. Spren- 
ger, Bihliotlima Indioa, No. 76, Tiansl. of Mi- 
sdlah Shamsyyak, p. 2). This termination oc¬ 
curs only in one other word in the language 
from P. <^djy.#3--.--specinien, pattern. 

Bapides argdUaB siwMes} v^ 
argilla igne infernali indwrgia, in hmmum 


qmnmdam nomitm imertpta. This word occurs 

thrice in the Q&rdn, i.e. xi. 84 ;— 

y IfiiU® tiJto. .c'Ia. Ui 

-s * / / 

“ And when our decree came, we tumeci those 
[cittes] upside down, and we rained down upon 
them stones of baked clay, &c. ” 

oo// joiijc / // / // f /off/ 

y IjiiUs Ifdlp (xv. 74 .) 

" - y ^ ^ ^ 

' ■ 'SSS ^ •* 

“And we turned [the city] upside down: 
and we rained upon them stones of "l:a.ked clay. 

■ O , ■/ / . tf O Of 

“ Wlucli tnrled down upon them stones of 
hakedclay.” In a life of Muhammad, written 
about the middle of the second century of the 
Hejirah hy Muhammad Ben Es-haq^, which I 
translated from the Arabic and sent to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the foUowing words occur after the 
quotation of cv. 3, 4 on p. 37 of W&tenfeM’s 
'.edition:-— , ^ . ■ 

gjLs**! 0=^1 j 

cr- 

“ Some commentator mentions that these are 
two Peman words of which the Arabs have made 
one, namely, m»/ [for '-^3 
ffH t^3 the former mamtog 
loam, implying stones ofth^T two lands, stone 
and loam." There is no doubt that l«te 
sigiUum ia the first European deriva^; 
whence G. siegd, 1. seal, &e. It must hare 
been common in Peima to make cheap signets, 
simply hj wriiang characters on a jnsoe of 
clay and baking it, for use aa signattirw, 
stamps, and for varitms other purpoMS. 

® 3 «m! Pers. Amas^. fimis ad qn«n dm- 
ritostmetarsL &». Tatalaastamoo^ ra* 
Lthor of the B»rM» Dk&mirg m 

thatthewordk.ra1nsedftomtheP.^i. The 

*3 means infer 
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Sprenger giv® it as tlie origin of in Masndij 
pp. 157-8, and J he derives firom tj—birth. 

Fopor, qui meridicl tempore apjparem 

in de$erto tier facieBiihus i longinquo aquae 
^pedem MM. Kam. Bjenh. Among other de¬ 
finitions the DiirJidii^ which, as is well known, 
does not give any Arabic wo|-ds, contains also 
the following 

ojUj jjO 3 i j 

This h said to be marehy ground illnmin- 
ated by the snn and having the appearance of 
water.*’ 

f W Memen, in the -Arabic TasImJi utlafidk, 
astronomy,' this word is said to be derived from 
Ihe P. u^*f and P. ; both these words were 
also melted into one in tbe P. , and the 
BurMn states that is synonyme with 
—a mill turned by the hand, water, or animals,', 
whilst cfbo is a home, accordingly the iite^l 
naming would be mill-home; apparently not ’ 
an inappropriate expression for the sky, which 
with iiB hosts of stars seems to be constantly 
tnming. 

^ // 

pp TJngvla equi, ejusve anterior 

'qmrs. This is the P. —the diminutive where¬ 

of is the same with the arabized word, Le* 

On this word we read in the Hamasa, p. 1 r_ 

4-^1^ dia:|yi t*h‘ULj| 


“ AlsanaMhu, sides ©f hoofs : the singular is 
simhuk; Persian arabized. 

£ ' 

Pers. Species dulciorum, pnvprie 

videtur saccliarunip-u^issinium. Kam. The Bm'Mm 
states that the arabized form of this word is 
jLa.ji Compasses. This is arabized from P. 

Qeomeiry, is derived by P. Rosen, in 
his ed. and transl. of Muhammad Ben Musa’s 
Algehra, on p. 198, from P.' t and in the 
Bihliotlieca Indica (Calcutta, Ko. 58) we have 
(p. 46) the words:— . 

il I tAi ^ I «.!✓] oj ii ^ I <xif JI 

Oi l I 00. j 

^^Hindkeh is arabized from Andazeh by 
changing the first a to ?iy the z to a, and,omitting 
the second a, ■whereby it became fi'mdiseA*’ 
As, however, most of the Mathematics came first 
from Mind, i.e. India, some would prefer to 
derive the word from the name of this country, 
and to translate it Indian science.’* 

In conclusion it may also be remarked that 
there are a few words in Arabic and in Persian 
belonging to both languages and differing very 
slightly from each other, the common origin of 
which win perhaps for ever remain shrouded in 
mystery. One of these words is A, ijj^ P. j, 
both meaning leaf. 


WORDS AHD PLACES IH AHB ABODT BOMBAY. 

BY BE. J. GIBSOH BA CBKHA. 


{Continued from pige 249.) 


Another reason for supposing that the pi*e- 
»i4' d^ignaiion of, Bombay cannot be.' aaeribed 
fee-the B-oa Bahia or *‘good bay’* of the 
Portuguese, but is derived from the word' 
MumM, of pure Marathi origin, is the foot that 
the native always write in their vepmoulars 
(Mumbai), and not Bombay, which last is 
evidently a corruption by foreigners. 

This supposition has Wen, moreover, cor- 
rolKimfed such writers aa Brig^ and Sykes, 
the former of whom, in a note to his exWleat 
translatbn of FirishiaVs Hidonj of m Mho 
cf the Mohammedan Fomer in India, state tet 


it appears to him the- shrine of Mumbadevi 
may have been the occasion of the appellation ; 
while the latter asserts that Mumbai is the 
name of Parvati, the wife of Mahadeva, a 
compound of Mum, from Mumba, the demon 
slain by her on the island, ^ and hdi 
which is a teria of courtesy employed for 
dignified or noble' Maratha women. Again, 
Tod is of opinion that M n m b a d e v i is a 
corruption from Mamadevi, “ mater dea,'^ 
the divine mother, or alma mater. 

I am not aware that any early writer, Euro-* 
pean, Arab, or Chinese, mentions the name of 
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Bombay or Mumbai before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Ovington, * however, who wrote 
in 1689, makes Bombay known to the Greeks 
and described by Ptolemy nader the designation 
of Milizigeris. t 

Bombay, notwithstanding its ancient pagodas, 
its sand-lingas of yore, and its glorious wars 
with the terrible Mubaraka, can lay no 
claim to ancient political distraction, nor can it 
boast of any royal charter or parchments of 
nobility. Of heraldry it has hardly any, except 
perhaps a little dark-greyish slab with the arms 
of Portugal engraven on it, which, according 
to Portuguese travellers, used to adorn, some 
years ago, one of the gates of the Fort. It was 
left for British intelligence and enterprise to 
raise Bombay from its humble condition to that 
of a capital of one of the great Presidencies of 
But of this hereafter. 

If we turn our attention to the times when 
the Portuguese took possession of Bombay, 
we shall find, both from the indigenous 
hakhars (chronicles) and tradition, as well as 
from a few manuscripts left by the Portuguese 
themselves, that Bombay, properly so called, 
was simply one of a cluster of rocky and moun- 
tmnons islets scattered in the waters of a muddy 
estuary. Such a group of parche d and desolate 

* See A V&ya^ge io Swratb hy F- Oroc^tm, MA., 

m. 

f ISfo faitli cffitt h& placed in &e Greek iiommclatiire of 
towns aad plac^, for, bead^nnmteless 
iiOTS rmiErgon® in tib-e montiis of tlie Gree^ ttey are 
tmfreqiieiitlj made victims to tlie <»pnee of copyists. 
CDe Sadnt-Martmj. Etude sur U QSegn^hw grec^ue, 
Ac. p. 4.) If Ptolemy, from Ms depmtog altog^seront&e 
Jomnals of early naTigators mad itiii«anes of MJtarans, 
was liable to frequent error, his commentators have im- 
forfcnnately erred stdl oftener. As aii 
H- Maior, in his introduction to Indm w the Eijtemth 
Century, has identified the Musiris of J^toy and 
Aitian witiitiie modernMangalnr- Now this I fancy 
is a grave mistake- Every stiident of the ancient ^o- 
graphy of India is, or at any rate shonld be, awa^ 
about the b^inning of the Christian era a cormercial jwrt 
cf some importance, byname M a snr ! 
ing on the western coast of India, a little to the north 
Malwfin, Ihe vestiges of which, m ipife of 
are even yet vMble. This was ihe jice 
wS^e andent Egyptians med to <»wy on m 
a. port distindlf^timied by ^ 

Periplm of fhe BryO^^ 8ea,y^ 
t^ns {who first diwwrered or practicrfly tesfc^ iw 
STlfansoon, or Sonih-Weat Triads, m mTigstom , 
gare ft Ms i»me) landed after a petflona 

^ AiaWlaa Gnlf. men wntets s o erndife 

as Mr. Major expose thraasdres to ^ 

infer tl>ar& ideniificalton of 

is a matter ot almost msapetaW diffi eofty, ana 

Orii^icm’a tiieary, I am afioud, mnat oe r^joeteo. 

t This easBe Traa Iraift hy.toe PortogMse soon afto 
oongnest, tmdito deaci^taon » ^iren 

Mem Aecem^ o/Eosf Indda a®id Persia, pp* o% 

§ At the rate which Mr. Pale ad<^ 4 soids to » 


islands m they then app«u»d to be, althoEgh 
worthy of the .stady of a geologist, cwnM mot 
hate at all excite! the ambition of a comqmCTor, 
and coiisec|iieiitly their political history iiM fixam 
the begimming merged in that of iiie adja£»nt 
mainlaiid, with which, acid with the more im* 
portant island Ijhi^ to the north, it has shaiwi 
the vicissitudes of consjnest, and the mle of 
nnineroiis dynastic and chieftaiiis- 

Dnriiig the Portngnese peric^ al&omgli Bom¬ 
bay could boast of a fine castle J comimHaM 
by a petty Governor, a mnple of churches under 
the pious FrancK<»is, and about 4^0 huts said by 
early writera to contain 10,000 inhaMtanto J it 
was still a mere dependency of the grmt 

of the Morth,” orBassein,! andoieoftte 

eight divisions subject to ife jinisdmtion under a 
militaiy government whc^ head was named the 
Capitao Mor,” or General, of the Uorth. 

Prom the annals I have l^n able to collect 
and peruse, as well from traditioii, it is to tw* 
concluded that ih© primitive condition of Bcaa- 
hay was that of a randy and^nnenlfeiv^wi ^Mii 
dircEimraril:^ wthin very narmw fimiH 
versed ly innimiCTable cwka, «id fwiilj oiw- 
flowed by the to sueh m. €x:teit mm 
m late as the tone Fryer wrote (1675} aboat 
40,CKM) acr^ of tlm islaaid were under water- 

hrnm thkpopiM»a^W«» tro lai^^ f«r Ife erfia^ei 
snmberof liiils.—E b- ■ ,* ..... 

II The ekM aivitiow that ware wAr the Jmawktoyf 

toe'M^raiitof the North” are found enomOTWmmi offloa! 

Fortagneeedocament of toe ip centoiy, irhieb 
It some Tn-otds Tstoh Imre 

lete; rrhile others, rrhieh -were wbehly ^ 

ooraarai, hare eren ceased to fnd a j^oe m Portagn®? 


:—- ■ rt * iL 

Xsb-Bacaim, toe caiftat 

. 'Ro -inim-mdadBurone tora (riBa), • oa<®®%*|to 1» 



j^acatomandSkrta. ^ ea^.ftA*a«^jT^ 

paCTm® and Ithctftaa. 



^^^Manora, 

^ SSe 

"^^KAhaTeeaeaHltoe attsattm 

-parf- ifc iii taw ™ mmwk * 

Bombay*. 


f 
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was tlieii s<»rcelj one tentli part of 
what it lias now atteined to be. It extended 
in a central straiglit line fironi tlie pier of 
the Castle,* whicli was almost parallel to the 
modem P11 a t a (A.nglic^ ApoUo) Bandar, to 
its northem extremity, at the point now called 
the Plyadhnni staiaon, a distance of about 
one mile and a qiiarter. In the middle of this 
line, or about the grounds’on the Esplanade now 
ocscnpied by washermen, and called the Dhobi 
‘lines, stood the Mnmb^deTi temple, snb- 
seqneatly transferred,^ as before stated, to the 
spot reclaimed for the purpose just north of 
Piyadhnni. The tanks now used to wash 
clothes in once belonged to the temple, and 
were held in high yeneration: their desecra¬ 
tion has been most distasteful to Hindu feel¬ 
ings, t The Western side of the island extend¬ 
ed in a cnryed line along the shore of Back 
Bay, including Girgahw and Chanpati,' from its 
southern extremity called Mendip’s or Mend- 
ham’s Point,J to a spot, facing the B a s t n m 
or ‘‘Tower of Silence’’ of the Parsis, which 
was then separated firom Walnkesvara 
by a narrow creek of sea-water, which allowed 
the water of Back Bay to communicate with 
what once cowered the fiats below T a d d e v a 
iTardeo)y now reclaimed by the Breach Candy 
Yellard or dam which keeps ont the sea on the 
'west face of the island. On the eastern side 
the shore extended in a zigzag line along a 
wavy hill called the D o n g a r i, which extends 
fe)m Port St. George to the southern margin of, 
another dsallow cre^ which used once to sepa¬ 
rate the island of Bombay from, ihat of M a z a - 


' * A id«5a o£ tiie eastie, 'built by ibe Por- 

togffiwe, befcwe ite and modificatioiis by 

may be lom^ £mm & Befiaeatioii of Tfia Mattes 
Cii^el and Fort of Bombay j Apadl Snd, 166^” given in 
'Oyinglisi^S' 

' t See P- 91 - 

X Mendip’s or Mendbam*s Point leras a place where a 
cecoetery was built in the time of Cook, and the early 
writers mentioruthai it was named from the first individual 
buried there. The locality has been ranch disputed; some 
writ^, such as Philip Anderson, in bis English in Western 
Ivdia-t think it was at the modem Coopera^; while 
others state that it was about 100 yards from the Lighthouse 
at Qblaba. This however, seeim to be erroneous from 
the f^t of Alex. Hamilton writing:—“ Mr. Anngier 
advised the Company to endosethe town from Dungaree 
to Meudham’s Pmat . . . which certainly cannot 
be Knl&bA Others with some semblance of truth, 
belifi*^e it to be the plot io the west of Apollo Pier where 
the Pfetoy is jdas^ Ihaveado]^^ thk hbtter 

&®OTy. Ifcs^/s “S^asrksOT tb© Ersfeoiw’ ol some 
of the Oldest Baees now settled in Bom'bay, &c.” {Trans. 
Bomo. Sr. K Geog. Soc. toL L pp. 128-39), with a map, 

wQl ^thereader 

•«e nea of diTObu the hiaidL 


g a 0 w a little beyond Umarkli adi (Oom&r^ 
carry). This hill was formerly quite arid in 
appearance, and wholly inhabited by fishermen. 

Now the term Payadhuni means ‘ wash¬ 
ing of the feet,’ and plainly indicates, that it 
was a place used for that purpose. People and 
cattle coming down to Bombay from Salsette, 
Mahim, and other islands lying northwards, 
used to wash their feet in a shallow stream of 
water, which became deeper by the tide, espe¬ 
cially during the solstitial heats,§ before step¬ 
ping into the more civilized soil of Bombay. 

Another argument favouring the suppositioii 
that Bombay was an island quite distinct firom 
Parel, Mazagahw, &c., is that the natives 
living in Kulaba, Walnkesvara, and 
M a z a g a u w say even in our time, from a 
traditional habit, that they are “gomg to 
Bombay,” meaniug the Port, Tvhich to a modem 
writer would probably appear absurd. 

At the time of the cession to the British 
crown, Bombay was given over for a very in- 
significanf quit-rent to a lady by name D. Ignez 
de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Mon- 
canto, |j who was called “ a Senhora da Ilha,” 
“lady of the island,” and to a few others. 
It then, and for some time after the cession, 
consisted of one cagaM, which means a grove 
of trees and gardens (JiOTtas)^ and three paddy- 
fields. These groves and gardens contained 
40,000 cocoanut trees, ont of which only 4,000 
or 5,000 belonged to the E.. L Company. 
The value of each of these trees varied from 
6 to 9 xerafins.^ There was also one han- 
drasialy which means the right (jus) to extract 

§ A writer in the Mimthly Miscellany of Western 
India in reference to this has the following:—“ And if 
tradition be at all consisteut with truth, when carriages 
(excepting the Indian vehicles) were unsown, and Bom¬ 
bay Governors were wont to garb thems^ves in Salseini 
starched caj^ and to trust more frequently to their feet— 
they too, it is Kdd, were accustomed to unhose themselves, 
and with shoes and stockings in hand march across, avail 
themselves of the foot-wash, rehose themselves—^and pro¬ 
ceed on their jaunt.” 

i| It was at the residence of this lady that Humphrey 
Cook and the Portuguese Commissioners signed the articles 
of delivery and the instrument of possession when t^ 
island was ceded to England. 

^ Thexerafin m consideredhy Warden, in his JEcport 
on the Land&d Tenmres of Bombayy p. 7, to he eqoivateit 
to 20 pence; or that formerly they used to take thirteen mera* 
jins for the sterling amount of £1-2-6. Ihe Portugal 
xerajim, however, which seems to have been adopted wi&- 
out any alteration in value by the early T^glmh governors, 
is only about half a rupee, or, strictly sp^kiag, it corre¬ 
sponds more exactly^ to the French franc or Italian lira 
when the xercfim is in copper, and to about oneHsiziiL 
score when in silver. 
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aie sap of both cocoanut (Ooms nucifera) aud 
toddy palms (Borassus fialdlifannis) for the 
purpose of aloohoHc fermentation, wbicb right 
^ eventnally ceded to the said Company, 
Tie annnal rent of this handrasial amonnted to 

2,000 xerafins. j 

Sandrastal, it appears, was ongmally deWYed 


from tke ohm of Bkaadaris, wko eYentuaJly 
saT ik tke' latter name and assumed the warEke 
one of Bhangulis or Trampeter CMefe. They 
were snMned by the Muhammadans, and when 
in 1533 the Portngnese took possession of the 
islands of Bombay and Mahim they were folow- 
: ing the peaceful profe^ion of toddy-drawers. 


the life OE baba EANAK, the EOUEDER of the SIKH SECT.=^ 

By E. N. CTJST, B.C.S. 


The life of a person, who by his actions and 
precepts has infinenced the ideas and conscience 
of a large number of bis fellow-creatures, both 
during his lifotime aud for centuries after ms 
death, can ne-er be devoid of interest. When that 
influence has not been owing to his wealth, rank, 
or power, but simply to his own merits, that man 
must be called truly great; and when we find ttot 

Ms motives were unselfish, that after a long life 

devoted to the instruction of others m the paths 
of virtue and moral purity he died poor, and 
delegated his office, not to his children, but to th^ 
one of his disciples whom he considered most vi - 
tuous, that man must be considered truly good, as 

well as truly great. 

Such was B 4 b a isf A n a k, the first teacher aud 

founder of the Sikh tenets. However much we 
may differ with him in many of his doctrines, we 
cannot but admit that he was one of those on 
whom the Almighty has vouchsafed special bless¬ 
ings: for during a long life of seventy yea« he 
laboured unceasingly at one object, viz. to re orm 
the fives and religion of his countrymen, to break 
through the tyranny of priestcraft, outward ritual, 
and CMte. He taught that purity of thought, word, 
and deed, abstinence from lust, anger, and avarice, 
were better than feeding BrAhmans or 
offerings at temples. He tried to ama ^ma e e 
Hindu and Muhammadan religions, and 
«Il that they were really brothers, descen e o 
one Father. He lived long enough to see the seed 
which he Imd sown bring forth fi-mt: that m a e - 
a es the plant has been choked by the thorns of 
3dly (Lea and corruptions is o wmg to the im¬ 
perfection of all things oto 

the ighowait by asserting 

rf-a. D,iW. -7^ 

of ernry permm who is :renownea for mmmMj w 

virtee, - —■ 

•iTir—, wWh from an 


In that province of British India which, from 
the oircumstauoe of its being traversed by five large 
rivevt, is called the PanjAb, in the division and 
district of Lahor, in the parganah of Sharakpurs 
in the tract betwixt the rivers Eavi and CheaAb, 
called the Bechna Doab, near the banks of the 
Degh HalA. there was a vUlagenamed T a I w a n d i, 
the property, as it is still, of a tribe of Muhamma¬ 
dan Rijpfits who had emigrated from the sandy 
regions between tbe JamnA and batlej, known as 
BhattiAnA. . The time of our narrative is the year 
1469 of the Christian era, corresponding to Swh- 
vab 16'26. This part of India was then governed 
by the dynasty of Lodhi PatliAns, whose name 
stfll fives in LodhiAnA, on the Batlej. Four 
hundred years had elapsed sinoa the first Mnham- 
xnadans had invaded India, and their power was 
firmly seated in Northern India: the gi^ Timnr 
the Lame had B«iked DeWi, and his great grand¬ 
son BAber, who was destined to be the founder 
a line of emperors, wt« still a child in the countries 
beyond the river Oxus, and the valley of 

The country round Talwandi was wild, badly 

cultivated, and covered with brushwood: it is at 

Ihfi edge of the great jangle wasteor Bar wfoch m- 
cupies the vast space betwixt the Bavi and 
oontoining many milfion acres of uncultivated kmd. 

Two rfigitn® *» ^ 

Mustri^ and nettled JAtS, who wearejHmdnn* 
BhattiAs, who had a^j^ **** 

Sere. as dsewhen. No 
eavageregion: it was then. 

eorwar, sod when. cSlSt 

into haiiis « iw»|wiaw«» 

a. —• 

™ wffindS by BreSi 
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of Maolfi, oftlic Clmn^ fof of the Khatris, a re¬ 
sident of Lokhoki, Pargam Bat41a, in the district of 
Gardispur: her name was S o 1 a k h ii i. By her 
he had two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi as* 
From the latter descend the whole tribe of the 
Bed 1 s, who pretend to the sanctity, though t: ey 
do not adopt the yirtiies, of their great ancestors: 
the former foaiided the sect of the A n d a s^i s, 

who dwell ill niimeroTis convents, or Akhirahs, 

all over the Paiijab. Hanak had no other children, 
and he gave no authority to Ms descendants to 
practise the wicked custom of killing their daugh¬ 
ters : indeed it is contrary to the mild and beiievo- 
ient principles which he taught. He appears to 
have antieipatc4 that his descendants would make 
a bad use of the circumstance of his being their 
ancestor, for he was unwilling to marry,, and had 
no wish to have chiidren. In none of his travels 
did he take them with him, and he expressly 
excluded them from the succession to the position 
of spiritual teacher, which he had attained, and 
chose one of his disciples, as more worthy of that 
important office. 

Soon after the birth of his children, he c^sed 
to care for worldly afiairs : his mind was more and 
more occupied with a sense of the vanity of wealth, 
rank, and power, and even of life. He went once 

to bathe in the Baa Hadi near Sultanpur, and 
stayed there a whole day in the water: the tree is 
sfeiE shown where he used to sit, and is known 
m Btm-hirJBin the place where he bathed 
is caEed S a n t - G h 41. E ven the shop where he 
med to trade iscalled Eaih-Sdheh, and weights are 
shown stated to be those which he had used in his 


trade 



to his name 

hia. fri»ds tri^ in vain' to 
went out to tdk Mm ovmr, 
o^ers hia Mher-in-law, MnlA who 

tor and her children deserted without any pro¬ 
vision. Haw&h Danlat Khin wm persuaded to 
his oomniaiidS' to Mm to rdiuni, but In vain. 
replW tl»t he.'Was the sar¥wt of God 
alone, and knew no eartMy master. It_ may he 
53 are given by the 
r| pithy : tois 

ba exact in whhii 


xtmarktol 


mar 


form 
t have 


of s 


L Hinak’s remarks had been/ 
one ImeMth, and that 
iimmad castes were hufe the 


may or may 
they were delivered. 

The tendency of all 
that there vw om God 
the divisions of rel 
work of' man. This led the lSm& to persuade 
him, one dsj to accxnii|»!ij Mm to the mosque at 
the hour ^ pmyer. When all the Muhammadans 
Imelt down to pmj, Hinak alone stood up: 
wMin the remonstrated, he md O Hawdb, 


you were not praying; your thoughts were occupied 
in the purchase of a horse at Kandahar/* The 
Hawab, who was an honest, truth-loving man, con¬ 
fessed that his thoughts had wandered. The Qizi 
was much enraged, and asked Hanak why he did 
not pray with him. He replied, “ You, 0 Qagi, 
were not praying; you were thinking of your 
daughter’s illness, and wondering whether your 
colt had fallen into a well.” The Qazi’a counten¬ 
ance fell, and he was obliged to confess that the 
Guru had truly read his thoughts. 

H 4 n a k now finally abandoned the world, and 
adopted the life of a Faqir. His wife and children 
were sent to his father-in-law: he took leave of 
Ms sister H 4 n a k i, who remained always warmly 
attached to him, and started on his travels from 
village to village and from country to country. Hia 
companions were B a 14, who had accompanied Mm 
from the earliest day, and is thence called “ Bhai 
Bala,”andMardhana,a Muhammadan Eahabi 
or musician, who voluntarily joined Mm, and who 
used to play to his master on his harp, while he 
was abstracted in thought and prayer. 

B h a i M a r d h a n a is described as a strange 
companion, who was always hungry, and getting 
into scrapes, from which Hanak had to extricate 
him. When he played on the harp it was always 
in the praise of the Creator:— 

“ Tuhi Harankar, Kirtar,—^Hanak Bandah ter4.” 

H a n ak used to be whole days rapt in medita¬ 
tion, with closed eyes* and thoughts fixed on God, 
and unconscious of what was going on, while 
Mardhan4 suffered much exposure, hunger, thirst, 
and a desire to return to his family. 

One day he went to A m i n a b a d, then as now 
an important city in the Hechna Doab, in the dis¬ 
trict of Gujaranwala. He put np in the house of 
Lain ThakAr, whom he knew to be virtuous and 
honest, and refused to eat the food of Wazir Malak 
Bhagu, because he was an oppressor of the poor, 
and had collected his wealth as an nnjust rnler of 
the people. The hame of HansMrvan still lives by 
justice after the lapse of many centuries. So does 
the name of Misr Efip Lai in the villages of 
Jhalandar Doab; while the memory of the evil 
^ ruler and of his family is cursed, and his ill-gotten 
I wealth is the cause of strife among his descendants, 
i and is soon squandered. The place where H4nak 
\ slept at Amiiiabad is still venerated under the name 
I ofEori-Saheb, from the circumstance of the 
I Guru having spread gravel on the spot. While he 
I was residing here, the great invasion of India took 
\ place under Baber. Amin4b4d was taken by 
I storm and plundered, and the Guru and his compar 
were seized to carry bundles as Begars: be 
submitted, and was carried to the Emperoy’s tents, 
accompanied by lUdardhAnA playing on the 
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wrsuasion, and the offer of worldly advantaps. 
But the new converts rarely abandoned their 
•Hindu customs, or comprehended fully the simple 
tenets of Muhammad. Among them the system 
of castes was partially introduced; the Sayyid was 
considered as powerful as a Brahman; Pirs and 
Shahids were as much venerated as Jogis and 
other Paqirs; pilgrimages to tombs and shrines 
were neld to be meritorious. The true meaning 
of the Qordn and Vedas was unknown to the 
multitude; wild stories of miracles and super¬ 
natural beings were believed . . . Many abandon¬ 
ed the duties of life in the hopes of obtaimng purity 
by escaping from what they could not but admit 
to be deception, and in different parts India 
different sects had been formed under Kamanand, 
Gorakhnath, Kabir, and the ascetic orders of 
Bairfigis, Gos4vis, and Jogis had come into 
existence. 

It was at this period, and at the place^ above 
mentioned, that a son was bom to one Kalu. a 
Khatri of the Bedi g6t, a poor but respectable 
man who occupied the post of Dulwai, or village 
accountant. The father and mother of K&lu were 
named ^ivaram and Banasi; and he had one 
brother named LMu, and his wife came from near 
the village of BAnakacha, halfway betwist Mhor 
and Eeruzpur; her sister was the mother of Bam 
Tamon, a person of great celebrity at Kamr. Kalu 
had one daughter, who was named Nanaki, and 
who was married to Jayariim, a corn-dealer at 
SulUnpur, now in the territory of theBa]aot 
KApurthala, in the Jhalandar Doab. KAlu named 
his son H a n a k, and when he afferwards became 
famous he was called by Muhammadans—H ^ ^ S' ^ 
S h 4 h, and by Hindus—G- uruH&nak,Bfi.ba 

H&nak, and Hftnak Nirank&r. 

Many wonderful stories are told about the birth, 
the infancy and childhood of H&nak ... The 


IlUXOC « JUUVWOOiiwwv'*'-'' -- 

at the moment of his entering the world, sounds 
as of a crowd welcoming with joy the arrival of a 
great Tnan ; the spot is shown, and a temple bunt 
over it, called HAnakfinS.. Close by is another 
place where he used to play with other boys, 
(ailed B&lkv id a, on the banks of a magnificent 
faiTilr H&nak acquired a knowledge of Persian 
and acimunts in a very short time, but he 'wm 
disinclined to any worldly pursnit, 
while in charge of cattle he 
his carelessness the crops were 
was one day found sleeping expi 
of the sim, but a snake had spr 
his head to shade him.* The place 
S ah eb , and a handsome building has lat^y 

• The Tistial story told of Buddha a 
— ■Eu. 


erected there. Kalu then tried to employ him in 
mercantile pursuits, 'and sent him on a joumey 
with Bala, a Jafc of the Sindhu tribe, and gaTe 
him forty rupees to trade with. On his ro^ he 
met a party of Faqirs, and entered into con- 
Tersation with them. Surprised to dud that they 
had neither home, clothes, nor food, he learnt from 
their mouths the Yanity and uselessness of these 
things, and the danger liYing in cities and 
being engaged in worldly matters. jLs they re¬ 
fused his offer of money, and asked for food only, 
he went to the neighbouring village, and invested 
all his money in flour, and fed the whole party. 
He returned home and was found by his father 
concealed under the wide-spreading boughs ^ a 
tree; he told him what had happened, and justiied 
himself by stating that Ms Mher had dkected 
him to do a good business, and he had^done m by 
laying up treasures in h^Y©n, the fruit erf works 
of charity. His father was very angry, and w» 
proceeding to beat and ill-use Mm, but Edi Bholar 
Bbati, the Mahammadan zamindar of the village 
interfered; he had been struck by the wonderful 
stories current in the village with regard to ISftimi:, 
and by the purity of his character, and the nobilitj 
of this last action: he repaid Kiln the money, and 
forbade Mm ever to il-use or constrain Ms »b. 
The place where Hlaafc fed the f Kiira is i»lled 
Khar^ Baud£ or ^ tree 

where he lay couched is stfl! shown-its hmmhm 
sweep down to the ground on every side-ani w 

known as i h eb . 

As he would not settle down to «y wgul« 

trade, to the great sorrow of Ms Mte, thong i 
his mother always took his part. Elta senthm 

to visit his sister mnaki at SaH&npar, 

Bain Nadi, in the Jhalandar Doab. Tins was a city 
of some note situated on the great impend 
from lAhor to Dehli, as can stiH te t^d by the 
numerous-K ob Min&rs imd the 
Ameanat Khte, Nanr»h#»Sd. and ^ 

that time the Governor 

Khftn Lodhi, a relation of the Emperor of Ddn. 

«sided there; he was that time 

charge of the b 







,.:.!. 
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TheEmperor was struck by his appearance, and still 1 
more by his words, and held a long conversation | 
with Mm and ordered his release; the Guru is said 
to have told the Emperor that his descendants to 
the seventh generation would sit on the throne of 1 
Dehli, which came true. It is also narrated that ^ 
while the Guru was talking with the Emperor the 
servants brought bhang, an intoxicating drug, in 
which the latter too freely indulged. Baber offer¬ 
ed some to the Guru, whO' declined, stating that he 
had a supply which never failed him, and of which 
the effects were never exhausted. Upon being 
asked to explain, he replied that he alluded to the 
name of God, the consideration of, which occupied 
his faculties : , at other times he made similar 
remarks, that-he had no thought for food, that the 
name of God was his only food; and, when urged 
by his relations tO' 'return - home to T -a 1 w a n d i 
he replied that he had no parents, brethren, or 
family, that God was' all in all to him. ' ■,' , 

Among other places in the Panjab that he visited 
was H as an Ab dal, in the',Eiwalpindi -dis-trict, 
wli^ 'th^ -show/the impression of -a-.hand'in 
liMcljle, wteh,,„the .inhabitants 'are good enough 
to cafl FAmjak-Sdlmby as the hand of .H4aak: how 
it' Came there, when it came there, what, good it 
does there, is not explained. The Guru also visit¬ 
ed S i y a 1 k o t; and the tree under which he sat is 
still shown as Bdhd-M-Bir. He alsO' visited P a k 
P a 11 a n in the district of. G ugara, and C h u h a r 
0 h u -a r H h i n a, in the district of Gujodran- 
wHI, .at the la'.st of which places .is a -hnilding in 
his lionoar... - ■ ■ 

' O'Bee or twice he returned to his native place 
at T a 1 w a n d i to visit his |»rents, who soon after 
died, and his kind friend andprotector BhoMr. 

Although H&nak lived to the age of ^venfcy y^rs* 
his, amde I^u outliTed him. After Ms return 
firom his timvels he settled down on the hanks .-©f' 
the Bavi, the district of Gardaspur, Parganah 
S'lmkargadh,in the Rschna Doab, He built a house 
.' there, and called the place Hirtarpur; there;/ 
he gathered his femOy and his disciples around ! 
him, and there eventually he died. 

With regard te Ms tmvds it is difficmlt te i 
s|)«k wife pr^ision, Mit that Ite; vMted all Ihe i 
, of Hindus^ais proMhle; 

nB^nHom'of th«a rfj is maih in the Iraditicms, »d 
wonderful stories connected with some. * Hanak 
appears generally to have entered into diseus- 
sioiis of a hostile nature with the Br4hmam and 
Pu 3 ir|s, pointing out the uselessness of works 
and riiimls if there was no purity of mind or faith : 
at Hardw4r,ontheGanges,he told the people 
to beware of the Pandits, who would infallibly 
lead them to perdhion, and that, until the mind 
of maa tesme pur% all ^ujmpaikj or sacriffce, 


was vain. One day, as. the Brahmans stood look¬ 
ing to the east, and pouring out water as a fune¬ 
ral offering to their ancestors, Yanak stood up 
and did the same looking to the west. When 
t asked the reason of his so doing, he said that he 
I was watering liis fields at K i r t a r p-ur, which lie 
I to the west; they scornfully remarked that his 
water could never reach so many hundred iu.iles; 
‘^how then,” he replied, .‘‘do .you expect that 
j your water can reach to your ancestors in the 
I other world ?” He accused another BiAhman of 
I tliiii.king of a woman while he was apparently 
muttering .his devotions. 

With regard to his travels beyond the'limits 
of Hindustan nothing, certain is known: he kept 
no regular diary, and left no account himself. 
Bhai Mardhani, died before him, and all that is 
known was collected from the .mouth of Bhai 
Bala, an ignorant Jat, who undertook to record, 
many years after, all that he had seen. The people 
who drew up the narrative were ignorant of geo¬ 
graphy and of the distances of one city from the 
other: all they could do was to enter at random 
the names of all the places of which they had ever 
heard .from' travellers or. "'hooks..; We .'thus ' mee't 
with' .the names ■ of Iianka,'All the'Gvipas of the 
Puranas, Sindh, Kabul, Khorasan, and we find 
that the Guru availed himself of the easy mode 
'-of transpO'Ft 'O-f lying, through''the air, orwishiiig, 
himself at any place, or directing the place to 
come to him. This entirely prevents us from 
■"Mlnffing Mm, -and 'describing what .happened.'''to■ 
him at each place on his travels. We can only 
conclude that he travelled as Paqirs do now, put¬ 
ting up ddi night in roadside hermitages, and. ..at 
tames in the large convents, and preaching and 
conversing with all ranks of men. ■ He came 
hack as poor as he went, for .he had no thought 
ter--weM.&andl'Uxuiy.> ... ' 

Two places of great note .were no'doubt visited .by 
Mm, .namely, M a k k a and -M e -d .i n a h, in Arabia. 
In'those'days,'as now, there "was a constant fioW' 
of pilgrims from India to Arabia, and the com¬ 
munication was easy. Hanak was described as 
having assumed the garb of a Muhammadan Eaqir, 
and with Mm was Mardhana, an undoubted 
believer in Muhammad. At Makka he entered 
into diroussions with the Muhammadans in charge 
of the Khaba, and when he was reproved for 
steping with Ms feet turned towards that build¬ 
ing, which s^med disrespectful, he inquired in 
which direction he could turn his feet where the 
same disrespect would not be offered, for God is 
everywhere. Many strMigers, convinced by Ms 
words, asked what they should do to be saved: his 
answer was, WorsMp Qod.” 

He died in the year of the Christian era 1539, 
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and 1596 Samvat, at tlie advanced age of 70 years. 

He selected L e li r a, a Khatri of the Tihan ^6i, ’ 3 
4 ;o be his spiritual successor, and named him i 
Angad, which is fancifully derived from the word - 
Ang Khud, as if the Huru considered him to be ] 
his own body. He considered his own sons to be i 
unworthy of the succession, because they were < 
undutiful; and when expostulated with on the ! 
subject by their mother he tried their obedience in 
the following wayA cat had flung a half-dead 
mouse at his feet : the Guru ordered his sons to 
remove it; they drew back, and refused; Lehna 
without a moment’s hesitation obeyed the order, 
H4nak blessed him and said that he was the real 
son, who obeyed his father. Another miracnlous 
story is told to the same effect. One day they had 
found a dead body in the adjoining jungle: l^anak 
said to his ibUowers, ^‘‘Whoever is my disciple 
let him eat of that dead body,” They all drew 
hack in horror, but Lehua at once stooped down 
to obey the order, and behold! the body was 
gone, and a plate of excellent food was in its place. 
The real truth is that Hanak in his wisdom fore¬ 
saw the tendency of all hereditary appointments 
to become abuses: his object was not to found 
a family who, under a false pretence to sanctity, 
might lord it over their country, while ihey prac¬ 
tised abominable crimes. He wished to provide 
for a succession of wise and good teachers of the 
doctrines which he had himself taught. His 
intentions have not been carried out; and his 
sect, as a separate form, of the Hindu religion, will 
soon cease to exist. 

H a n a k had never abandoned the Hindu nor 
adopted the Muhammadan religion, but his dis¬ 
ciples were of both faiths, and when he died a 
discussion arose as to the mode in which his 
body was to be disposed of—^tjio Hindus desired 
to burn, and the Muhammadans to bury it. They 
were commencing to fight, when happening' to 
look under the sheet they found that the body 
was gone, having, no doubt, being removed by 
some of his disciples. The sheet was cut in half, 
and one portion was burnt with the usual cere¬ 
mony, and the other buried with the usual j 
prayers. Both the tomb and the maJth have since 
been swept away by the waters of the Bavi, 

* In a t^pex read before the hahore Mlssion^y ^9^* 
ference, the Eev. W. Keene, B.A, gave some 
information regarding the Sikhs. The te^hing of Nanafe 
their founder, is at variance with the popalar behet or me 
Hindus on the Godhead, idol-worship, caste, and the immo¬ 
lation of the Hindu widow. 'The wr.te^of the 
acknowledge only one Creator, styled Ka^purkha; g 
pr^ent some of me Sikhs, although they do not c^ca^ 
the teaching of the Qramth, have returned to the 
heK^ of many creators, and since thetaj^gof the munte 
by the English several have gone ba(* to idolatry, ur 
caste H&nak says—* What power has .casteV toow ^ 
truth. It is as poison in the hand; eat it and y<^ti 
The ancient Sikhs ate togeiher in common- To do 


A n g-a d succeeded him, and lived and dM at 
K h n d u r, in Pargamh Taran Tamn, of the Am¬ 
ritsar district. He elected as his successor Ms pupil 
Amardas,of the Khatri cast© and Bala gM, who 
lived atGpvindwal, on the Bias Eiver, at the 
point where the Imperial Bead from Dehli to Mlior 
crosses that stream; this is marked by a Kos 
Minar on the high bank. To him socceeded liis 
son-in-law E a m d 4 s, Sodhi g6i of the Khatri 
caste, in whose family the office of Guru, or, as 
the followers now began to style it, Padishto, 
became hereditary, till it finally ended in the |»rsc» 
of Guru Govind Singh, who ajnverled the 
peaceful Sikhs into warlike Singhs, and establish¬ 
ed a state of things deadly hostile, inslMd of bring 
conciliating, towards the Muhammadans.* 

The descendants of Hanak «© known as the 
B e d i s, and when the Sikhs ba»me powerful this 
family became rich and arrogant, Imng in luxury 
on the jdghir lands bestowed' by iffie Gfovemment, 
and the^ collections made from the Sikhs. This 
last item used to he very considerable, and mem¬ 
bers of the family travel long dislaiM^ to BMkir- 
pur' and Kabul to, collect' 'their SUM 'Sewit. 

They reside chiefly at B erahBaha K4nak, 

on the Eari, ne^ the spot where their giml ancestor 
• died, and have in latter veiy much to 

trade. 

lives of B4b4 ]!S'4nak, i^ed X&mm 
: very common, hut they are so fnl of fcble mmI 
invention, displaying such intent ignorance, 

. that they are more cmiculated to deceive than 
instruct. The whole life of the Gum hm hem 
depicted 'in' a series of pictures, whirii me often 
found on the wails of shrines. Every act of Ms 
life, true or fabtdous, is there narrated. He himself 
is generally represented as a wMte-h«red vener¬ 
able old man, with B4i4 fanning Mm, and Bimi 
Mardh4ii4 playing on the mhM. Prom th«e 
picfeui^' and oral tiadirion all the details of his 


byto*Sahs^.l<K *^^J****i^^ 

0^^^ years Isto: by 

Singh. This book is wrfttoi In Ito 
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by the people of tlie PaBj4b at that period, and 
dMcalfc to iinderstand now, and in that variation 
of the K4gari character which is common in the 


Panjab, hut which, having been used for these 
sacred books, is called the Gurmnkhi, the words 
having been uttered by the Gurm 


CORRESPONBEHCE AHB MISOELLAHEA. 


STEIGTUEES ON PBOF. WEBEE’S KpSHHl- 
JAHMASHTAMI. 

SiE,—I have read with great care Prof. Webern's 
article on the Hindu festival of Krishna^s Birth¬ 
day; but the specM argument is imbedded in 
such a mass of irrelevant matter that I cannot feel 
sure that I have thoroughly apprehended the 
writer’s intention. Concisely stated, his reason¬ 
ing appears to be aiS follows:— 

1st, The similarity in several striking inci¬ 
dents between the Gospel narrative and the legends 
related of the deified Krishna suggests the idea of 
some connection between tbe two. This is grant¬ 
ed on all sides; and if the connection could be 
proved there would be nothing in it to shock the 
most scrupulous Catholic theologian. 

2ad. The idea is strikingly confirmed by the 
Indian tradition that the doctrine of- salvation by 
faith in the one god Klrishm was brought by 
Harada from the northern region of Sveta-dvipa, 
which may be interpreted to mean * white man’s 
land,* or Europe. This again is no novel dis¬ 
covery. 

3rd. K any European country is really intend¬ 
ed, it would probably be Egypt; as the connection 
with Alexandria was easier than with any other 
plac^- This also is an obvious sequence. 

4tii. The popular pictorial representation of 
K^shna at his mother’s breast, assumed to be a 
copy of a picture of the Madonna and Child, must 
have been borrowed—if from Alexandria—^before 
tbe Muhammadan occupation of that city in 640 
kJK. ' 'OranML. 

6th. It may have been borrowed so early as 
the second century, since there are frescoes of the 
Madonna and Child of that date in the Catacombs. 
Admitted. 

6tb. Between the two limits of the second and 
seventh century the most probable period would 
be from 350 to 431 a.d. : because till 431 the 
Alexandrian Church celebrated not the birth of 
Christ, but his baptism, on the eth of January, 
and after that time observed, as now, the festival 
of his birth on the 25th of December, in the same 
way as the Hindus observe the festival of Krishna’s 
birth in the month of July or August. 

This last step in the argument, the only one 
of any individuality, is difficult to follow. I fail 
to detect the slightest parallelism in the two facts 
that are brought together. A birthday is an 


anniversary in almost every nation, and is as 
naturally observed by Hindus as by Christians; 
while primd facie the fact that one birthday is 
celebrated in mid-winter and the other in mid¬ 
summer does not seem a very walid reason for 
connecting the two. 

The essay displays nnquestionably mnch laming 
and some ingenuity; but the Professor frankly 
admits that one-half of his subject, viz. Cbristian 
archaeology, is strange ground to him, as is very 
evidently the case, otherwise he would scarcely 
refer the Rosary (a devotion instituted by St. 
Bominic in the 13th century) to Siva’s garland of 
skulls, and conceive that the name was a mistrans¬ 
lation, by early Christians of some very remote 
period, of the Sanskrit japa^dla. Again, what 
is stated about the variety of dates on which 
Christmas used to be celebrated requires some 
qualification: for St. John Chrysostom—in his ser¬ 
mon, quoted by Prof. Weber, preached in 386 a.b.— 
notes (it is true) that at Antioch the festival had 
only been in existence for ten years, but adds that 
2 ::,t Rome it had been celebrated on the 25th of 
December from the first days of Christianity. The 
remark also that the Madonna-cult has some 
connection with the worship of Isis can scarcely 
have been introduced except from a wanton desire 
to give ofience; since after discussing the point 
(which has no bearing whatever on the main argu¬ 
ment) through several long columns, the writer is 
at last obliged—though showing a strong personal 
bias in its favour—to admit that the theory is un¬ 
founded, since the oldest picture in the Cataoonibs 
is distinctly classical, and has no leaning whatever 
to the Egyptian type. 

F. S. Geowse. 

Mathura, A’. W. P. April 23,1874. 


KANDHAE AND SOMANATH. 

Sm,—At page 445 of the Appendix to vol, I. of 
Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, Professor Bowson 
has fallen into an inaccuracy which you may 
think worthy of notice. The passage I allude to 
is:— 

“ About this time the Sindian Arabs engaged in 
a naval expedition against Kandahar, at which 
place the idol temple was destroyed, and a mosque 
raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we have 
greatly to reduce the distance within which these 
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operations are supposed to have been conducted. 

31. Beinaud, in bis earUer publication, in wbicb 
he is followed by Dr. Weil, considered the place 
here indicated tobeKandhar, near the GuKof 
Cambay; but in his subsequent one he inclines 
to the opinion that Gandhto, on the upper Indus, 
is meant, of which Waihind was the capital. 
There is little probability of either being correct, 
and we need not look any further than the Penin¬ 
sula of Kathiwar, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated K h a n d a d a r , one of the objects of 
ou" attack in 1809, when, unlike its neighbour, 
3Ialia, it surrendered to Col. Walker’s detachment 
without resistance.” 

And again in Appendix to voL II. p. 473, quot¬ 
ing from the Tarikh^-Alfi: “ When AlahmM had 
concluded his expedition against Somnath it 
was r^orted to him that Haja Bhim, chief of ITahr- 
wara, who at the time of the late invasion had fled 
away, had now taken refuge in the fort ot Kan- 
d a m a, which was by land forty parasangs distant 
from Somnat.” Professor Dowson adds in a note : 

‘‘ Pirishta says Gr a n d a b a, which Briggs con¬ 
ceives to be G" a n d a V i. Some copies read K. ha 
dabaorKhandava. [Ibn Asir hasKanda- 
hat, swpm,p. 249. It is probably Khandadar 
inKathiwar. See vol. I. p. 445.] 

ISTow in the first place Khandadar is incorrect, 
the correct spelling being ,Khandadhar, 

literally, the edge of the sword. It belongs to a 
GondalBhayadand is subject to that State, 
and is situated some eight miles to the north-east of 
Gondal, and is about the very centre of the pro¬ 
vince, being at least 80 miles from M ^ 1 i a, and 60 
miles from J u r i a, the nearest seaport. Khan- 
d a d h a r has never been a place of any importance, 
nor has it claims to any high antiquity. The Ee- 
sident of Baroda, in para. 6 of his letter to Govern¬ 
ment, dated 14th April 1809, speaks of ‘ the small 
fort ofKnndadhar, 
westward of Gondal, and the 
khaji, one of the Bhayad of the G 
and in Ms letter to Government of June 17th, 
he describes the surrender of the fort. I thir 
position of K h4ndpdh4ris sufficient of itself to 
show that it cannot possibly be either the Kan¬ 
dahar against which the Sindian Arabs directed 
their expedition, nor the K a n d a m a of the 

Tarikli^i'Alfi. Khandadharis neither on the 
north-west angle of Kdthiawid, nor is it the neigh¬ 
bour of Malia. The Tarikh-i-Alji (Elliot, vol. IL, 
Appendix, p. 473) goes on to say: “MahmM im¬ 
mediately advanced towards that place, and when 
his victorious flags drew near the fort, it was f oun 
to be surrounded by much water, and there appear¬ 
ed no way of approaching it. The Sultan order 
some divers to sound the depth of the water, an 


they pointed him out a' place where it was fordable. 
But at the same time they said that if the water 
(the tide) should rise at the time of their |»ssing, 
it would drown them all.” Khandadhar is 60 
miles from the nearest coast, Mid'the insigaificanl 
little fort is not the sort of ■fortress which one mi^t 
expect would have been resorted to by BhIm iii’ 
this extremity. I venture to think that KandilMir 
is G a n d h a r at the mouth of the B h 4 d a r river 
in the Gulf of Khambhat, Gaa'ih ir is ■evi¬ 

dently the same as the K a n d h a r of M. Eeinand 
and Dr. Weil, and is always writte Kaaih.ir by 
the Persian historians of Gujar4fe. Kan dam a 
might very probably be —Gandevi, as 

suggested by C5oL Briggs, and Pinshtah s render¬ 
ing, Gandaba, makes this still more prolable; ■ 
possibly, however, it might be Gandhir* 

A still more extraordinary aror occurs at |»ge 
468 of the Appendix to voL 11., where the^Pro- 
fessor says, though the position o^f fci o m n at is 
well known in the district of the Gimer^ Peniasiila, 

■ no^w'called Bhabrewir, yet by some exIraO'idiBary 
mistake, in which he has been followed by Bani- 
poldi, D’Herbelot considers it to 1x3 the same as 
Viziapur in the Dekhin.” 

But Somnith is not In B ab r ia w a <|; it is In 

" X4gher,aiid 


oUorw mnes wims 

errorisprolmblyltorrowedfrom Bird, who »ys 

in Ms Eisiory of GmJarS. page 37: “ Tto (lirtrict of 
the Gnjarikt Peninsula, now crfled BShrewfir, of 
wMch BiU&wal Pafcan is the chief town, was for¬ 
merly known by the name of Patau SomiAith.” Birf, 


of local knowledge) 'has blundered. T erAwalis 
the port ofPalanSomndfch, from which town 
it is about two miles distant, and both are in 
Kdgher,nmtherin,B4bri4w4cl. ¥erawal 

^ ■■ ■ ^ ■ - ■ — - ■■ ■ ■■*- ^filers Bil4 w ml} it 


-Kol 


being^^clc^'' to'eroh other; .. 

tb^. ..towus ■.Jhe priaei^^ „ 

'BAikf^ though'ii-w .■■. 

O'hn d»-B4np'Ur-,' Dhrol.* Emr^Idar j ww,,,, 

many others, BiMwal or 

never known by the name rf Patan 

being distinct places. Patan is stdi called P a t a n 

Lmuath. Prabhas Patan. and Dev 

Patan; white Verawal, from its con^ion 

Pafon,iscaaedYer&wal-Potan. 

may add. is nsnaUy ealted S o ra t h 1 S o mn 4^-. 

N&gher ext<mds. roughly speaking, from 

*be B4bri&wad fron^. which. 
ronSly speaking, is the line of the Bapv-i 
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Biver; the coast line is called Mgher, extendmg 
about six to ten miles inland, and thus forming 
a long narrow strip of coast. H fi. g h e r is called 
LtliHaghex.orthedampHSgher, alluding to 
the high level of the water in the district. The 
following duM is said regarding N 4 g h e r 

Jlf 

ft 

% 

(Ifhere are) Wliji TiiSkars ayad mango groTea, 

And Padmanis dwell in tiie iioiises, 

And Persian wheels groan in the gardens. 

This land is Llli K%her. 

JoiESJ W. WmoH. 

Wai'kwdnt Juhj Bill, 1874. 


SiK,—Prom Mr. L. Bicse’s reply to my remarks 
on liis rendering of the l?agamangala plates, in the 
Indian Antiqiiarij of May last, I perceive that he 
accepts the readings proposed by me with one 
important exception, viz. the name of the first 
king mentioned in this inscription, which he still 
insists on reading Eodgam, and not Koiigmi, as I 
tlionght it should be read. Mr. Bice, however, 
admits this much, that in the photo-lithograpli 
pnblished in your jonmal ** the word nndonbtedly 
appears as Koiigaid; ” but this, he contends, is by 
no means the case, in the original photograph 
from which the lithograph was obtained, and in 
which, he thinks, there is some-defect in the dis¬ 
puted combinafeioii of letters, so much, Bowever, 
as apiMiralmBg in Ms fevonr. It therefore rests 
with me to show that- the photo-lithograph has not 
been altered by me (whilst passing it through the 
press) so as to favour my own views, but feat in 
this respect it Mthfully reproduces the photograph 
which Mr. Bice himself supplied to you, and which 
is still in my possession. Bor this purpose I in 
the first place submitted both copies to Mr. Arthur 
Grote and Mr. James Bergusson, neither of whom 
could perceive any difference between the two. I 
have also sent th.e photograph and lithograph of the 
first two plates to Professor Max Muller, and 
received the foBowing reply, dated July SGrd, 
which he has kindly allowed me to communicate to 
you:— 

“ Ml BEAsPaorasson Eggelu?&,—I have carefully 
“examined the photographs of- the first and 


second ITdgamangala copper-plates. I can see no 
“ ‘ defect/ no - large white spot on the nga," in the 
‘‘ third line of the first plate. It is clearly MmaU 
“ hongamvarmma. I am equally certain that the 
“ letter ng in the third line of Plate I. is exactly the. 
‘‘ same as the letter which occurs in the second 
“ line of Plate II. in uUamdngalK The combination 
“ dg occurs in Plate I., line 2, in smJehadgaiha. 
“ Here the photograph, even when magnified, is a 
“ little indistinct, and it seems to me as if the litho- 
“ graph had not rendered the upper portion quite 
“ faithfully.* But so much is clear from the 
“ photograph, that the combination dg has a dif- 
“ferent character from the combination I 
“ mean particularly the top part of the letter.— 
‘‘Yours very truy. Max Mulleb..” 

Mr. Bice mentions that on a stone in Coorg/ of 
.which he took a hand copy, he found the form 
KodginL Until I have an opportunity of seeing a 
photograph or an impression of this inscription, I 
cannot help being sceptical on this point, the 
more so, as in the Hada Ehnnada character igi 
might easily be confounded with nga, 

I cannot refrain in this place from expressing 
my opinion that the time has come when litho¬ 
graphs prepared from hand copies can no longer 
satisfy, the requirements of Oriental philologists 
and antiquarians, or be adduced as historical 
evidence. Hor is it to be expected that lithographs 
prepared from photographs or squeezes can escape 
mistakes, often of a serious kind, unless they can 
be checked by their means by at least one in¬ 
dependent competent hand. 

As regards the passage eulogizing Bhfi Yikramay 
we must perhaps be satisfied with having got rid 
of BaradoMa, Whether or not the statement that 
the king ‘ bore the marks of wounds received from 
Tculisa —weapons and elephants which he captured 
[£.e. at the time he captured thetn]—^in his many 
battles,’ savours of puerility (as might perhaps 
have been said with more reason of some of 
the passages corrected in my former letter), or 
whether by straining the compound it may be 
found to yield a ‘ figure of much beauty,’ is a point 
which I am not al present inclined to argue, Mr. 
Bice adheres to his readiug svdstJiyad, but does 
not tell us what form this is, and what it means. 
The first syllable is certainly ilwa in the photo¬ 
graph, and net sva. 

J. -EoGEtUfo. 

2 ^ JJRfemarle Sireei, London, 

mkjulymiu 
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To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. be 

StR —Allow me to say a few words with regard be 
. j-ijl charge of misquotation brought agamst sr 
L bVMr Eergussou* He himself quotes the pas- its 

sage hx my article, ou which he founds the charge, th 
to a mutilated form; for he omits an important d< 
clause at the end, which is calculated to throw 

liaht on my real meaning. The^ whole passage g, 

to”_Mr. Eergusson refers the dates in the grants 

lo'the Yalabhfera, but it is difficulty to ti 

how it should hare escaped his notice that ^ 

Tears, or according to the old reading ^0 years, j 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhatarka, ^ 
his four sons, and his grandson Gahasena. swp- 
podng even, tUt the era leganfrom the date of the 
originaL fownder of the dynasty, and not from, that 

of Erona Simha’s coronation.’ The words m italics ^ 

have not been given by Mr. Eergusson. ^ 

It would, I think, appear from this that my ^ 
meaning is as followsOn the supposition that . 
the era of the Y^bhi dynasty began with the j 
founder of the dynasty, or with Drona Smha s ^ 

coronation,-theonly rational suppositions that j 
can be made,—it would he necessary, to assign ITi , 
or 330 years or thereabouts to the six reigns,^ 
a period which is too long, if the dates ^ 

Yalahhi plates were taken to refer to the Yalabhi 
era. This necessity has “escap^ Mr. Eergusson s 
notice-,” i. e. he has left out of sight the feet 
that the only rational hypothesis is that the era 
should have derived its initial date from eit or o 
those two events; and also the consequences of 
that fact, viz. that it would be necessary to assign 
too long a period, i.e. 272 or 330 years, to ihese 
six reigns. This is my moaning. 1 have not 

said categorically that Mr. Eergusson ossiyas -i- 

or 330 years to thi sis reigns. It was thoroughly 
immaterial to my argument how many years e 
actuaUy assigned to those reigns, which assign¬ 
ment must be quite arbitrary. My objec was 
give reasons why the Yalabhi dates s^iould not be 
referred to the era of the dynasty, and tta I ^ve 
done in the sentence complained of by ' , 
gusson. I think the gist of my paper as a who e 
Ld the concluding clause I have italiczed, ought 
to have saved me from being 
but since they have not * 

task. Isee I ought not to have been so biief 
I was at the end of the article. I \ 

succeeded in making myself understood t^t^- ; 


believe they did nofc use it; for if they did, itwonld 
be necessary to assign 27^ or 330 years to tbe 
six reigns on tbe only rational sappositions about 
its initial date, stated above. Bat if tbey did use 
tbe so-called Yalabbi era, that era conld liot lave 
been ilwirs* But of tbis more below. 

■ The • period of 120 years assigned by Hr. Per- 
gusson to these six reigns appears to me to be too 
long ; for though tbe reigns are six, tbe genera¬ 
tions are ready only three, for tbe sixth indivi- 
dual, Gnbasena, was tbe grandson of tbe first, 
Bhatarka, and tbe usual average of twenty years 
is held applicable in these cases, in which ^ the 
rei<:^ns represent so many generations. Bbatirte 
mbst have been a middle-aged ^ man when be 
founded tbe kingdom ; and tbe period between the 
; time when a man arrives at that age and tbe death 
1. of bis grandson is in very rare cases eolong as Ittl 

years. The tradition which Hr. Fergnsson adduces 

in support of bis view is very vague. Supposing 
it to be trustworthy in every way--wbicb it is no., 
as I will give, reasons to believe—Skandagupta may 
have reigned even for 20 or 30 years after 141, , 

■ SrLDbarasena. may have begun bis reign mem. 
years before 272, in which (»se &e ^ 

of tbe six reigns would be reduced to or^81 
But tbe tradition itself, though intetfting 

the truth generally, isiimofe be consid^ 

to to true iu the particulars. For in the first place 
it makes Ohakrapani the son of'Pr&ndat, who is 
certainly the OhakrapWita son of Parnadato of 
the Junagadh inscription, t viceroy of the fetter 
of Kumaragupta and grandfether of Skandagupta, 

while the inscription ^ 

Skanda-upta’s viceroy, and Chakrapdhte 
^overnol of a certain town, appointed to that place 
hy his own father. Again, Skaiulagupta is 
sLted as a weak king iu the tmclition; while his 
inscriptions. 

Lastly, Bbat4rka is mentioned as 

' the title of King, white the Vafehht 

^ weak of him as Senip&ti, mui repre^ei... j. 

’ Sia. his second son. to 

^ title The ti'«iditw^*» therefore, m iim e. 

’ to alv vo^^tice as reg.irds the ** 

' simply gives us what was known before, ttet the 

; chronology. ««d of * I 


succeeded in making myseii --- chronology, and or uie 

waMnwhytho V.l.bl>ilMLga Mcen-ly ,6®. reMon ^ ™ the 

era, than that that bears their name. _ tressed more than two year s ago. —^ 

„y «»y ..t -TZm. 


. . ---- ~ . Z ^ t? SoG' vol« YU* W'* 

* Vot m. p. 235. t J *nd anotter in my pos 

IMr.Watl^'s plate. Jour.B.A.S. voL iv. 
ieaiislated. 
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mention ofValabM by Hwan Thsang as afionrisli- 
ing city? and of DhriiTapafcta as its king, seemed to 
me not to harmonize with my view; but having 
brought the known, kings of that dynasty up to 
434 A.J}.* I was in hopes that further researches 
might bring to light the names of other kings, 
so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan Thsang’s 
time. But three copperplates have since turned 
up, yet none of them goes beyond the last king 
of the former plates, Sildditya II, And the eha- 
rmtera of the Yalabhi grants are so different 
from, and so much more modern, than, those. of 
Gautamiputra’s inscription at Kasik, which I have 
recently translated, along with most of the other 
K4sik inscriptions, that it app-ears that from two 
to three centuries must have elapsed between 
(xautamiputra and the Yaiabhis.’ Gautamiputra 
I .have, in common with Mr. Eergusson, assigned 
to the first quarter of ■ the fourth century. The 
Yalabhi characters resemble very much those in 
the Ch4lakya grants of the early part of the eighth 
century.f For these and other reasons I have begun 
to think that the Yalabhi dates must be referred to 
an era other than tlie Saka. But that they cannot 
be referred to what is considered as the era of the 
dynasty I still maintain, for the reasons I have 
given in my paper and explained above. It appears 
to me there is some confusion about this era. 
Albiruni calls it the era of BaUaba, and GoL Tod’s 
Somnatii inscription, the em ot Brimad BalahM, 
as if Ballaba or Balabhi were the name of an in¬ 
dividual But in the dynasty of Bhatirka there 
is no king of that name, so that, it is. douhlful 
whether the era was imlly of Bhat4rka’s family. 
If the era was not the era of the dynasty^ but was 
in use in Surishtra before the foundation of the 
dynasty, the Yalabhi dates may be referred to it. 
Or, more likely, sinoe the Cxuptas, who preceded 
th^ dyuMty, introduced their era into the country, 
the gmnts must have been dated in that era. But 
there is no difference in effect, since the initial 
date of both are the same. I thus see much 
r«son for the present to agree with Mr. Ferguason 
in the Yalabhi chronology he has given in his 
paper, except in so far as he has adopted the 
dates misread by previous transl^ors, | though 
there is difference between us as to the era, which 
is rather of a verbal nature. I would therefore 
arrange the Yalabhi kings thus :— 


Guhasena (grant not yet tmnslated), 250. G. 
or 568 A.D.’ 

Dharasena II. (grant translated by Wathen), 
272 G,or500AJ>. 

Siiaditya I. (grant translated by me, Ind. Ant 
vol. I. p. 45), G. or 604 a.d. 

Dharasena lY. (two grants translated by me, 
hid. Ant voL I. pp. 14 and 45), 326 0. or 
644 A.D. 

Siladitya (two grants), 356 G. or 674 a.b. 

it. G. Bhani)aria:r. 

24ih Augmt 1874. 


NOTES. 

A species of slaw-worm, or anphisbcma, which 
I have not seen before, was killed in my com^ 
pound on the 15th September. It was about 10 
inches long, of a uniform diameter of J inch, 
dark bottle-green, with a narrow seam of pale 
yellow on the belly. Gan any reader of the Anti-^ 
quary recognize it ? 


The word Ealik signifies an anchor in the dialect 
of the Konkan bdatmen. The same word, under 
the form ‘‘Hillock’^ or Eulloch,” is used by 
American boatmen. Query, unde derivatur ? 

W. F, SiNCLAIS. 


I^o>ii:!^ ABCHiEOLOOY.—The Geogra;phical Maga- 
siue announces that the India Office has resolved 
to print the account of the recent researches of 
Mr. Burgess in the Bombay Presidency, together 
with its accompanying illustrations. The report 
contains an exhaustive notice ot bis discoveries 
at Belgam, Konur, Badami, Pattadkal, andAiwalH, 
in the KaUarese districts. At Badami are some 
highly interesting sculptured caves of the sixth 
century, a complete delineation of which, with a 
few casts, would form a valuable illustration of 
Hindu art and Yaishnava mythology—only to be 
rivalled by what Ajanta affords of Buddhism, 
Mr. Burgess has brought home altogether fifty- 
four photographs, between twenty-five and thirty 
facsimiled and copies of inscriptions, about forty 
ground-plans, sections, and other drawings, and 
forty sketches of sculptures. 







7, BADAMl-INSCniPTION IN CAVEffi :-DATED saka 500. -a.d. 578. 
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mSOEIPnON FBOM BABAMI. 


AN mSOEIPTION EEOM BADAMT. 

BY PEOF. EGGELING, LOKDOK. 


fllHIS lasQription of Mangalisa is from a .pilas- 
X ter near the east end of tlie yerandah of 
the largest of the three Brahmanical Caves at 
Badami, in the Kaladgi Zilla. Itmeasnres 25 
by 43 inches, hut the letters have not been deeply 
cat, and are so injured and indistinct in places 
as to render it almost impossible io obtain, a 
legible impression. In March last Mr. Bnrgess 
took twc or three * estampages,’ and then made 
a careM tracing from the best parts of each, 
revising it from the stone, by which means a 
copy was obtained in which there is perhaps 
not a single donbtfol word except the name of 
the village in the 13th line, the first part of 
which is probably Kanarese. The accompanying 
plate is a photo-lithograph of the tracing cor¬ 
rected again by the estampages. 

The discovery of this inscription is of some 


importance, as determining not onlytibe age of ihe 
temple in which it was foimd, but also that of 
the succession of a king about whom there was 
hitherto some doubt as to whether he did reign 
at ah. 

M ang al ls var a, the younger brother of 
K irttivarman, accordiugto this inscription^, 
ascended the throne in Saka 488 (i..D. 566) 
and was reigning in Saka 500 (a.I). 578). 

The chronology of the Western CMlulcyas 
before the establishment, byEubjaVishnu-. 
vardhana, of the Eastern line, is stOl from 
satisfectory. There exists a grant of Pulakesi, 
father of Kir Gtivarman and Mangalisa, 
dated Saka 411.* If these dates he correct, we 
shonld have to admit a dnration of more than 77 
years for the reigns of the two kings preceding 
Mangalisa. 


Transliteration, 

Svasti il grisTiinipaaanudVt&nam M&navyasagotranam 

agaishtom4gnichayanavajapeyapau9darikabatnsu.ar„aaram^^^ 

bbrithasnaaapaYitirikritaiira^arh '^*”i^eka.rii^aaMkrita&r*ma sa- 

pannah Chalky avams ambarapurnnachandrah rastavi- 

rwasastearttbatatvanivisktabuddhir 

krintab pravarddbamanarajja^aiavTato f -^lambitakkXadMMimim 
shv atikranteshu panchasn sateshu nijab ^ °^^ncrsiMCmana^if) hi- 

kutamaniprabbaranjikpadayugalai ^rSva^usbyakam atyadbbataka- 

garah paramabhagavato layane mahayisbnug^i >.5QTiWsi.taTnam kritva 

rnHnaTOaebitaOii) bbuadbMgopabbago^nparyan ■ bhagavatat P»J»- 

tasmin. mabak&rfctikapaumnamasyain brab^peb yo ma ‘‘P , pratimapraiishUiapa 

yoditarkkaiimndalak4iacbakrak8bapMpakan^ nl^vanabllyttpakrirtham shodalasariikbebhyo 

nabhyadaye J^ipinmaPlingesva^t aania ^P^ ^ba pariviajakaUio- 

brabmanebbyai cba satranibandham pratidm^ an • TOawhas^vapadktasaAknK- 

jyan datfavan. sakalajaganmandaJava«iribaya^ 

nekayuddbalabdbajayapatakavalambitac a nssa^ KiETTiVAXMiiAirB 

parsikrameavaraya tatpu^yopad ayap T "<.>'y«nisyMitiiiakajlchi(0 

mndakapinrmab visranitamasmadbbratmnsru^ ^ V ^ babubbis chant^Sbia | yaaya 

paribipayitavyab H babnbbir 11 svadaftMi paiadattim t 4 ya- 

yasya yadl bbbmih tasya tasya \-P, v™ mnnbtbnTn danididthreyo ’nopilsnBaill 
tnai raliba Tudbisbtbira | xna^r g^/^^htblyiA 

STadatam paradattkm v^rgiUk HokAtl 

krimir bb/tv& maj jatx fl Yyasag ^ -- 
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Translation. 

May it be weH! In the race of tie Cialkyas* 
—worshippers of tie feet of tie lord (Vislnn), 
of tieMllnavya-gotra,som of 
H a r i ii, whose heads are pnrified with sacred 
ablutioiis after the performance of the Agnish- 
toma, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, PaxmdM-ifca^ Ba- 
hnaavarna, and Aivamedia rites—was l»m 
one who being endowed with the three (regcd) 
powers and possessed of extraordinary strength, 
bravay and perseverance, is the ftdl-moon in 
the firmament oftheChalkya race, his person 
being adom^ by a nrunberl^ series of virtnes, 
whilst his mind is imbned with the essence of the 
objects of all sciences,—^ri Mangaliivara 
who—victorions in battle—in the twelfth year 
of his reign,—five hnndred years having passed 
since the coronation of the king of the Sakas — 
having made his feet brilliant with the glitter 
of the jewds of diadems of kings whose heads 
he bent with the edge of the sword wielded by 
hM own arm, and having, by the conquest of 
the earth bounded by the four oceans, become 
^ (sole?) receptacle of prosperity,-after 
havmg buat on the site of the most holy 

(F«A^)ahouseofihegreat Vishnn, surpassing 
aU thmgs divine and human, constructed by 
most pilous labour and highly beautiful (or 

o^^us) through the enclosing boundaries 

of the chief and the adjoining grounds or 
^ufafU on aU sides oh the chief; &c.]. + and 
Wig in this (temple) on the grert fiill-moon of 
Kirthka, madea grand gift to the Brfihmans, 


-has, at a feiival held for the inaugnration of 
theimagej of the boly Vishnu,-who destroys 
the hosts of his enemies with his chakra 
which has the form of the sun rising on the dis¬ 
solution of the imiyerse—arranged for (there- 
»eB.«eso/) the Tillage named Nipinmalinge- 
svara (?) to be applied for daily making ofier- 
ings to Mrayana and giving charitable relief to 
six^n BrMimans, distributing such food as re- 
to fee eaten fey meiidicaiits. 

This grant is made in the presence of the 
sun, the fire, and the people, after pouring out 
water, for the benefit, and to • increase the reli¬ 
gious merit, of my eldest brother Kiritivar- 
man, the lord of valour, and beloved of gods 
^ee-bom, and gurus, who was equal to rule 
the multitudinous countries of the entire world, 
and who was adorned with creepers of fame de-’ 
pendent from the standards of victoiy gamed in 
^y battles thronged with chariots, elephants, 
orses, and footmen; and spreading to (lit. only 
checked by) the wayes of the four seas. 

By many land is giyen, and by many it is 
retamed; whoever, at any time, is in possession 
o e ground, he at that time enjoys the fruit 
thereof. Guard thou diligently, O fndhishihira, 
fhat (Zu«a) wHch is given by thyself or by 
anotlier; land is tfee most yaluable gift of kings ; 
and better than giving is protecting. He who 
takes away ground given by himself or by an¬ 
other, together with his ancestors becomes a 
worm and is immersed in dogs’ ordure. § Veises 
ccmposed fey Tyisa. 


here sad lower d<wa for ChSlnkya, 

r ®re eateapaee had 


Tt Id ™ ATO AIHOLLI 

It would protefelv fee a Dwwf “kiaiw, x xt • . 

riglit imdeistanding of the origin of the E n^e ^ 5 ““7 gP’Owps are entirely 

stone Monuments of India to know ^ individuals, and must re- 

a^tely their geographical distribution, and give soLJ^S' ^ “dmced to 

the character and differences of the various fem. 

groups of such remains. Within the last few knou^ f ^ 

years considerable attention has been directed «r TT existence of dolmens 

.0 S. 

•rooftie® Live been so reaie,si, bjo^lea WN-W 

totaled I^invertigoto,,, a, to ttf - ““i >»««■ 

^ormafron we now possess, in scattered papers, Gok^t ^5" ^ ^ ^ 

m very considerable. Much, however, remai^ of Konur is itself 

^ a Jaina temple 


to o»e of TishVn 


to besd. 

for foorwhtWydrh i. sa- 
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DOLMENS AT KONTTE AND AIHOLU:. 




ofao pretensions; the shrine and antechamber 
of wbat has once been a pretty Saiva temple 
built in the Dravidian style; and some silasa- 
sanas or inscribed slabs. The falls, about a 
mile above the village, are truly grand,—the 
water plunging over a black perpendicular cliff 
178 feet high, worn back by the action of long 
into a horse-shoe form. Right opposite 
to this, on the south side, is the temple of 
Mahalingesvara, and round it are several 
others, mostly in ruins, as are also those on the 
steep north bank. In the large temple is a 
silasasana, apparently much older than the 
present temple, but so besmeared with white¬ 
wash, oil, &G. that itis almost impossible to obtain 
a satisfectory copy until it can be cleaned by 
chemical means,—for the incrustation is as hard 
as the stone, and any attempt to take it off 
mechanically could only be made at the risk of 
damaging the inscription. 

The ffi'st group of dolmens is a little to the 
south-west of the village, but, like the other 
two, it has suffered sadly at the hands of the 
W a d a r i s ^—^the worst enemies of ancient 
art,—who, without reverence, will break up 
the finest sculpture or inscription or level an 
old temple for the sake of a stone that will 
serve their purpose for a lintel or a door-post to 
a cow-shed. In this group, only one stands 
nearly entire—that represented in the illustra¬ 
tion. It is not a very large one : the capstone 
is a conglomerate slab, about a foot thick, 8 
feet long, and varying in breadth from 4 feet 
2 inches to 8 feet; this is supported by five 
stones set on edge, namely two side-stones about 
4|- feet long each and B feet 8 inches high, a 
back 4 feet 3 inches long, and two stones in 
front about 2 feet wide each. The ceU within 
is thus 2 feet 9 inches wide in front, 4 feet 3 
inches at the back, and 4 feet long by 3 feet 
8 inches high. The entrance at the south end 
between the front stones is 18 inches wide; and 
from the door two lower stones extend outwards 
about bf feet, forming a sort of alley or passage 
up to the entrance. Other examples, in another 
group, show that this was a low covered passage 
by which the cell could be reached, when as 
seems to have been the case with most of tli§ 
dolmens here—the whole structure was covered 
over with small stones, and ontwardly presented 
the appearance of a rough caim. This covering 


of loose stones has, in most cases, been entirely* 
removed, partly perhaps by cattle chmbmg over 
them, and by other accidental causes during the 
course of ages, but, to a large extent probably, 
by herdsmen and others from motives of cnriosiiy 
or in search of treasure, or by Wadaris to get 
at the capstones, which have nearly all dis¬ 
appeared. In the case of that just described, 
the stones are thrown in a heap just behind the 
dolmen; in other iustances they are scattered all 
round ; and, in some few, a part of the caim 
still remains against the sides of the dolmens. 

A dolmen beside this one is said to have 
been excavated by some European, and to have 
yielded bones, earthenware, pottery, and ashes 
or charcoal. Bnt the hurried excavation of 
these remains by inexperienced amateurs is 
greatly to be deprecated : it deprives us of much 
information which only the skilled expert can 
he expected to elicit on the spot. Around the 
two just mentioned are several others, without 
capstones and otherwise damaged; and to the 

of dolmens as yet undisturbed. The entrances 
are all to the south, or a little to the west of it. 

Across two fields to the south-wmt is a st3I 
larger group of these structures, of which five 
, or six stall retain their capstones ; o&OTimve 
them lyiug brokaa ; two are ^|»reiitly undis- 
■ turhed; and of two others the mr&n sil ^ 
remain on the entrance passage; while thirty or 
' forty have been ruined. A1 are surrouncM by 
loose stones, with which there can be fitfcle douM 
afiy were origMy 

liaTe beeri 2 feet 6 inebfi® higli- 

of^e frmit s^tones b^ been Tb. 

five mor©i three cff Aena with 5 

iia coTOT epil® leeemaj » 
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groimd, and it-will be a pity if they and tlie few 
others that gtail remaiii entire in the first two 
groups <»iiiot he preserved from des'tractioii.- 
Twelye or fifteen milet ^ist-sonth-east from 
B ad a m i, in the Kakdgi ziM, is the Tillage of 
Ai'waIIi or AihoMi—the BiwaXly and JbmMm 
of old maps, Ac-—a place remarlmbly rich in 
ancient remains, witii a ^aiya and a Jaina 
cave-temple, and many structural temples of 
the sixth and seyenth centuries, better loiown 
to the destmctiTe Wadari than to the archseo- 
l(^ist. On the south-east of this village is a 
rOcky Mil, the top of which k covered with 
dolmens. These sland on the Imre rock, while 
&€m at K o n nr are on a sandy A large, 
number of the AiwaUi dolmens still reMin 
Ih^capstonas, but perhaps all of them want the 
stone that fiU^ the entrance;—^for hpre they 
do not seem to have been entered by a covert 
passage as at Konur, but through a round 
hole in the stone that formed one end of the cell. 
In one case^ at least, this stone still Kes beside 
the dolmen. - They appeared generally larger I 


than those at Konur,—one siderstone ineasured 
11 feet 9 inches in length, and the capstones 
are proportionately laige; but the cells are n<^' 
high. Some are full of earth, inhabited by white 
ants; but though the surface of the hill-top is 
strewn with loo^ stones, there is not much' 
evidence that the dolmens have ever heen cov¬ 
ered with them as at Konur. 

Tothe west of Aiholli, on a rocky rising, 
gronnd on the banks of the Malp^prabha 
are several small dolmmis, mostly open at the 
sides; and among a group of very old temples 
in Mie same place is one raised on four rough 
unhewn pillars ^4-bnt this may have hemi the 
shelter of some devotee of bygone days, or 
otherwise appropriated to purposes quite difikmt 
fix>m those on the h i l l and at Konnr, which were 
undoubtedly burying-places, and bear a strange 
unhewn r^emblance to the table^shaped monu¬ 
ments, often also enclosed by side-stones, known 
in Scotland by the Saxon name of Thrvh-stanes 
(Sax. thnrrue^s, grave or oofSn). 

J. B. 


OK SOME FAHLAVI IKSORIPTIOKS IK SOUTH IKBIA. 
{Bq>rinkd, wUh a4diti<ms,) 

_ . . BY A. a BUEIflLL, PhJ)., M.O.S., TAFJOEE. 

of Southern India | been thus modified becomes 
have been as yet quite neglected; perhaps be- 


oanse the Brahmanic^ system once seemed to 
pnMmse more resnlto, and therefore to be better 
w>r(% of attention, and perhaps also becaose 
rf Dr. Bncbmian’s ai-considered books. Big 
in&nnation was by no means new, for mneb 
bad-alreadj been written on the subject by 
Portngnese and Italians, but be displayed so 
mneb crednliiy on his fevonrite subject* that 
no one would be likely, after reading his booksi 
to consider their object worthy of senons notice. 
Bnt as now the gr^ age formerly attributed 
toaoomsaenMaporiMn o^^ SsMfcrit Ifteia. 
taro is asewtained to be febnkm% ‘and the 
originabty of mneb is open to doubt; it is very 
necessary to collect all facts which throw light 
on foreign intercoarse with India, as the pt®si- 
biKty tha t Indian Uteratnres and religions have 

tat ibs Cstbolk “* 5*“ 

»!.p«d into 


— important 
qn^tion, and one which may not be neglected, 
e^Ks^y since Pro£ A. Weber’s remarkable 
publications on the Erishnajawmashtami and on 
the B^yana. I would therefore draw the 
attention of archaeologists in India to the early 
s^tlementsin Southern India of Persian Chris¬ 
tians who preceded the Syrians, and to the cllief 
rewrds left by them—^bas-reliefe of the cross 
with Pahlavi inscriptions, still existing in several 
places in Senthem India. Though these tablets 
had been often noticed, I was the first to point 
out the true nature of the inscr^tions.'f' 

origjn of the Christian coloniesin Sonthem 
India is very obscar^ and rests upon native 
legends which, most likely, were first suggested 
foreigners in the SEddle Ages; for the 
“^nations of the mediaeval travellers afford 
nnmberless instances of the way in-frhich the 

India, and rebrte. via 
attempt, to rteal domri^ ^ 

Tot ^ ^ 5 
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PAHLAYI mSCRIPTION-S IN SOUTH INDIA. 



mythology of one country is transplanted to, 
amplified, and localized in another The visit of 
St. Thomas (the Apostle) to India has long 
been a favourite legend, but it rested on the 
apocryplial Acta Thomai,f which, seemed totally 
devoid of an historical foundation till Reinaud 
pointed out that the king Gnndopharus is 
probably the Gandophares of the Indo- 
Scythian coins.J The legend goe^ on to state 
that he was killed in another part of India. 

This, however, is no warrant for supposing 
that St. Thomas visited Southern India, an idea 
which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
Ages, and has been since supported on fanciful 
grounds by some missionaries. § It seems 
as if the early travellers finding some sect of 
Christians in India, and relying on the legend, 
called them Christians of St. Thomas, just as 
they called the Mandosans Christians of St. 
John. The Indo-Syrians tdU a story|| that the 
Apostle Thomas founded seven churches in 
Malan kare (^. e. Malabar or S. W. India), 
but the names are given differently in different 
parts, and whereas in Travancore the legend 
excludes the Mount, intelligent Syrians of the 
Cochin territory, with- whom I conversed, ex¬ 
pressly included it. This legend cannot be worth 
any notice historically, as it is evidently based 
on the mention of the seven churches in Asia 
in the Apocalypse (i. 4), but the names are 
certainly those of old churches. They are usually 
given as Niranam, Chayal, Kollam, 

* Everything strange that the mediaeval travellers from 
Europe found in India was (jonnected with the legend of 
St. Thomas. Elephantiasis was imagined to be a pnnish- 
ment on his murderers and their descendants; sevei^ trees 
and plants with remarkable flowers are stall called after 
him, and are supposed to prove the legend. 

t Attributed to a bishop of Babylonia named Abdias- 
Th^e Acts state that the Indian king Gvmdophams wanted 
an architect, and that Thomas was sent by Christ- This i 
Syrian legend is copied in other docmnente: see d. D. ; 
if. G- XXV. p. 321- The Syriac text has Gudnpr or i 
Gfldnfr (Wright, Ajpocryplial Acts of the Apostles, II- 
p, 147). It must be recollected that in the e^ly centuries 
‘India* had a very extensive meaning; the impoitance of 
the story of Pant»nxis is therefore donhtfnL So also that 
the Met^politan of Persia and Ind/ia, attended the Council 
of :lBce. ' ■ ' . i 

YTile* * s Cathay — Recollections of Travel in the East hy 
John de MarignoU% pp. 376-7 (notes). Since this paper i 
yas written. Col. Yule writ^ to disclaim all right to this 
idenf^cation (which I attributed to him), and points out j 
that it was flrst TnailA by the late eminent Arabic scholar j 
the Abbe Beinauff i 

§ Pater Paulinus h St. Bartholemseo —IndJxb Orimtsdh j 

Christiana, p. 125 ff. He relies , on the tradiUo 

CathoUcorwm et schisrmUcxfrurn,’* * which he supparfe by 

distortion of MaJayalam words and rimilar obsolete learning. 

H Essay on the Syrian Church qf Malaibar Gn Malayi- 

lam) by Eev. L tppan (a Syrian), p. 3. There is another 


Palur, Kodufigalur, Gdkkamaii- 
g a I am, aud Kottakayai, Of tliese tic 
second (in the Travancore moimtains), and tte 
fifth (t. e. Ciuiiganore) are no longer existing; 
the rest are in the Tmvancore or Cochin 
territory. 

Another Syrian legend mentions a K,an In 
T omma (I. b. Thomas), a foreigner,, m having 
preached in Malabar. This may be the disciple 
of Manes. After Mm the same source ynffTitafiyifi 
aMa.r Saphor and aMar Aphrdttu as 
coming from Babylon: ^ both of these are 
evidently Persian names. Of the date of their 
arrival in India nothing is however knoTO, 
were not their nam^ so unlike forgeries, tMs 
legend wonld be of as little value te the last. 

The first h'istorical notice of a Chnstiaii 
Afission to India we have is that of Persians 
who were Manichmns. It is uncfertain, though 
not improbable, that Mini hiinself pr»cl»ii 
in India,’* * * § ' bat' one'of his works 'was^ a 
JSpistle to the |iid it aMo appeara prob¬ 

able that one of his disciple fame fo tMa 
. country. J As, afe* his executioii, al»st S73 
Ms numerous and inflaeniaM fottowars ir«» 
much per^cuted in ^their naive coiintiy,§ it 
is,' not unres^onable to suppose that mmy mm* 
grated to India and Ceylon. Without scw» 

I such event it is difficult to undersiwid how &e 
■ Christians b«»me m ntoneroiis m Souiteit 
I Mdia during the Middle Ages as can be proved 
I to have been the CTse; and there do^ not 

[' amilar kacfc, also lately puhlA^, by inrther SyiM (Bm, 

5; G. Kuriyan), in wlwA I m mi find mentim this 
1- Botii give m account of the Trmvii«xH^ Syrian 

Chuxdi in a hiaef ccwiiM^ hoi mlj m. Ittle weeit 
Engdhb 'WOMd-hand c<nn|W»ria»- Tht Bc»a«i C^tols 
B&fcory m India |^:atedal; fa 

lOT) gives Syriac 

mweom. - • • ^ ^ ' 

f fl^an, ut Mipr% p. 

on” BKnd mA Sin and &© »» 

' a deputy one €si Mb oraapiBfaiia la emM proiee.*** 5%i' 
Teib (cMM 'on or pwwfeArf te) A»m m 

nmaa ilat i^e acte®llf 

t Mlgel*» Mmif ip. 73,^ 
dOTbfe 'a« to what » tae 

iKW wusegawliy ^ te a MMfi* fe ^ p«i-, 

'Sida India. '' ' 

t »gM*s Mai^, p. 114. 'Rte «»' Abtfe- 

Mp wad Al-3fadlia. 
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appear to iiave been so extensive a persecution of 
anj other Christian sect tin the Nestorians 
got power, in the 6th century. As the naviga¬ 
tion by the .Bed Sea to India cea.sed in the 
4th century, on the growth of the Sas.sanian 
kingdom,* C.hristiaii Missions must have come, 
up to the 16th century, from or through Persia ■ 
and via, Mosene, and this is proved by facts 
also. The next historical mention that I know 
of IS m the GIiTistyxii o,f Gos.nias 

Indicoplenstes, a Byzantine monk of the 6th 
century. He says: f .In the island Taprobane 
(t. e. Ceylon) there . . is .a, church of Christians, 
and clerks, and faithful. Likewise at i 

Male where the pepper grows; and in the, town 
called Kalliena there is also a Bishop, consecrated 
in Persia.’^ "Male where the pepper grows' is 
Malabar and Travancore beyond doubt, but it ! 
is not so easy to identify Kalliena. In the sixth 
century there were two, if not three, places of 
this name.J One was then the capital of the 
CMiakya kingdom of the Dekhan, the other a 
seaport on the west coast of India. At present 
there are two seaports which answer to the de¬ 
scription of the last—one near Bombay, and the 
other near Hdupi, and ateut 32 milm north 
of Mangalore. This .last is no.w.a mere viilage> 
but. it'.seems in.osi prolmble that it is the one 
in.tended by Coismas. 

Aiwnt the middle of the 6tli ceatnrj we 
find the Indian Fakcliatantra known by name 
in Persia,, and a learned Persian named Barzfi- 


weh or Bfirzweh came to India to get a copy of it 
j He is said to have been a Christian§ ; bat Prof 
Benfey doubts it.|j This circumstance shows 
a considerable intercourse between the two 
countries. The next proofs of Persian settle¬ 
ments in S. W. India are the attestations to the 
Syrian gi-ant B,«f which is an endowment to 
the Tarissa Church* at Cranganore by 
one M a r T a n S a p i r I s o ; the church is said 
in^ the document to have been buQt by one 
Is^^KldtaviruL 

There can he no question that this deed is of 
the early part of the 9tli century a.d., the date 
assigned by. Dr. Haug;, and though it wms 
attested by Indians, Arabs, and Persi.ans, there 
is not the least trace of .Syrians anywhere to be 
found in it.. The Israelite colony is associated in 
trusteeship of the endowment; a strange rebuke 
to the fanaticism of modem .times, and. to the 
reckless attempts at proselytism which have 
long since destroyed all good feeHng between 
the different sects in. India, f 
About the year 916 A.o. we find the Amb 
geogi’apher Abfi Zaid (who completed the ac¬ 
counts of a traveller and merchant named Sulai- 
mdn who was hi Southern India about 850 a.d.) 
writing of Sarandib (Le, Ceylon) : “ There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and 
people of other religions, especially Mani- 
chaeans.''J As the connection between Ceylon 
and S. E. and S. W. India has always been very 
close, this notice is very important, and it is 


of the Sed Sea 
Oeoumpld Greed 
^ The edih* of this fine 
^bon quote a passage Cosmas by which it anneais 
^ dSflv the articles ofyqwrt from thil^ce 

h ^ most be irtranJed) 

Aayw TOsfc U nteided, as steel anpeara to 


sTre^W. Bnch, die PabeluBidmi’, 

]L^®f • i^ntefatfente, TOl. L p. re. 

the order giraa to them^^ ur 

Xin.K and ««u S^a7b.^^ Otadras Journal, 

* The cipressioa in the otigioal TMaU-Malayaiain is 


in the same document) Tarussi- 
^a rs fi “ obTOMly file nmdem Perakn 

rn^'* 8*iso the same as TeTza% by which, ^some'seefc af 

Chnstmns was^aHeaiaTartary..in theB 
^rs act to ^.rnTe been, explaiiie<l as yet. That the last part 

c to think that 

tB a eosTOTt form <rf a ^nuno word dams (as it antnallv 
oenm m Arabic = study), which in the A'fat. empiiV^U 
be dnrsd, and as palU (a Malayfilam w^l ^ 

will thus L"eiaetlJ^lansIS ty 

“Modem PerWhi 

: to Eichardson). 

^".> 577 1.77 7*’*apparen^Uy much 

^' . * Euting translates it fay/orsefiangr. 

.J. reason for believing that the Persian 

Maniohsean, in 

V ... I ;ir ® village such a hamA fojl 

-- - - •- - - therefima in all 


ga.. .A iAarai L'J : 

Gimdert in 18^. 

l Sir H. M. EUiot’s ifistory of ftd.a.vol. I. p. io. 
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probable, as I shall afterwards show, that the 
Mount colony was established near Madias 
about this time. 

Thus all the trustworthy facts up to the 10th 
century that I have been able to find; Maui’s 
* Epistle to the Indians '—the Indo-Syrian 
legend of Saphor, the testimony of Cosmas in 
the 6th century, the tablets now described, the 
Arab traveller Abu Zaid, and the Syrian p*ant 
B, all go to show that the earliest Christian 
settlements in India were Persian, and probably, 
therefore, Manichaean or Gnostic. It is not till 
we come to the medieval travellers that we 
find Syrians mentioned as living in India.^ 
The causes which transformed the old Persian 
church into adherents of Syrian sects seem 
to be that Christianity made but little progress 
in Persia except in the directions of Gnosticism 
and Alanichseism ; but these were much perse- : 
cuted from the beginning, and, according to A1 
Nadim (p. 77), barely existed in the beginning 
ofthe 10th century a.d., and were then much 
disliked and persecuted by the Muhammadan 
rulers of Persia." The more orthodox Syrian 
churches had meanwhile made immense pro¬ 
gress in Babylonia^ being patronized by the 
Khalifa, and were certainly not wanting in 
missionary fervour, and thus, both in Babylonia 
and elsewhere, took the place (with the excep¬ 
tion of the so-called Christians of St. John or 
Mandaeans, in reality Gnostics) of all the earlier 
Persian sects. hTo doubt it must have taken some 
time for the ITestorians to get complete influence 
over the TTi dian churches, and thus it is difficult 
to put the date of this event earlier than the 
eleventh or twelfth century a. n. The latest 
Pahlavi inscriptions in existence are attributed 
by Dr. Haug to the beginning of that century,t 
and as one of the tablets at Kottayamhas,in 
addition to the usual Pahlavi inscription, one in 
Syriac also, t this may be taken as a confirma¬ 
tion of that date. The practices and belief of 


» Prof. Weber bas noticed in bis 
a passage from a Bysantine antto fbft 

Syrian Bishop at Bcmagwri in India.. It belongs to the 

^^Siem^iinporfcant historical 

Syrians in India which I can find are: (I)hy o 

who about thebegiimingof thel4thcptu?T^5aS.^^ 

and mentiona llho^s of Ij^estona^ at ^ Tho^s 

shrine ; (2) by Nicolo ContL wbo torelled m 

15th cMitnry. SpeaMng^of Mal^r (St. ^ 

says : tiiQ^y of 

ably buried in a very large and heaniaM 

worshipped by heretics w^ are IST^- 

inhahit this city to the number of a fhA \Eth 

toimns are scattered over aB India/* {India %n tU Um 


the ludo-Persiaiis probably changed (like those 
of all Indian converts) hut little, whatever their 
spiiitual masters may have professed. Consi¬ 
dering that, as far as we have any historical 
records, they have been nearly always the 
victims of priestly fanaticism and greed, it is 
perhaps a matter for surprise that anything re¬ 
mains to show their history,—we need not 
wonder at the nakedness of the land. That the 
Pahlavi tablets have been preserved is the work 
of ignorance and snperstition only, and is not 
to he attributed altogether to the Indo-Sjrians. 
II. 

The number of Pahlavi inscriptions which 
are known to have existed in Southern India, ano 
the distance from one another of the places where 
they occur, is sufficient to prove the importance 
of the Persian settlements. At present I know 
of examples actually existing at Kottayam in 
Travancore, and also at the Mount near Aladras, 
but it is probable that many more still exist, 
not only in Travancore, hut in other parts of 
India, for (as mentioned already) there are 
some Pahlavi scribbling in the <^ves near 
Bombay, which show that they were visited by 


Persians. 

The has-r^ef urass^ with Prfilavi 
idons early atiractei the notice of the CatiMiKc 

Missionaries who to<* them to be r^i(»' 

mission of St. Thomas. The best general ac- 
count of them that I know is in the ¥m§§m 
alV Indie Oriental^ of P. Tincenxo Mark di 
S. Caterina da Siena, an Italian Carmelite, and 
Papal Envoy to Travancore in the 17th centwcy. 
He says (p. 1S5 ofthe Bomaneditkmof 1672)^; 

** La ^conda [memork] scmo le nmlte Cr»t 
form^ ,dai 'dbe^ ^ di»i^ 

trouano,' tetfe vnifeHni- hmUm Bkmm mm 
grandeszaa, ril«rtite n^e iweti delle 

d.oue«)novfflaeratedal<»ntmuo l»eiod»’ Feieh 

Queste &m> teglkfe nelle lammed m^Ot W 
il pih bkuco qnalitA di p»ti% che hmm fm 


piU WiailOJ y- 

oT«ra? ^ 
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non se trona.* La forma 1* dl qaattro lati quasi 
Tgaali, con certi oniamenti neli' estremita, 
simiii a qiielli delle Croci de’ Caualieri di S. 
Mauritio di Sanoia-t Quella di Cranganor e 
ri|)ost.a in viia Cappella aperta, ed e graiicle- 
mente lincrita. Piii rolte h stata vista sollenata 
in aria per Diuina virtii, cinta di raggi splendi- 
dissimi, con ammiratione non solo de' Cliris- 
tiani, ma ancom de’ Gentili, de’ quali, si mossero 
alconi per tai prodigio a confessare la verita 
della fade, e sino a! giorno d’ iioggi molfci la 
veneraiio, visitano & adornano, offerendoli riccM . 
donatini. Queila di Meliapor e la piu celebre § 

©, miracolosa, ananti la quale orana ii Santo 
quMido fu ferito dalli Bralmiani; onde resto 
conspersa in pid Inogbi del sno sangne pretioso. j| 
Im laminaj nella quale sta scolpita^ non e piii 
alta di qnattro piedi, tre larga, di color piardo 
cbiaro, alia quale foi fil aggionto vn’ ornamento 
di 1»«> lilieuo, eke la circoiida, sk la forma 
d^vn nnxsio, e ceria alfcri arabeseki antioki irtsl 
a>n vn giro di letter© antickissime, le qnali 
^wndo incognile, farono poi riconoscinte in 
dinersi tempi, da certi Brakmani del Canara, 11 
pik sapij, e dotti delF Indie, eke concordamente, 
doppo kaner dato ii ginramento di non alterare 
a veiitk,,*5* di'ssero qualmentre erano mistnrate di 
dnqiie specie die caratteri, de’ qnali Fvno non 
vnim con Faltro, ma ekusenno a guisa deke letter© 
Ckinesi, d delle gieroglificke degF Egittij, Imstana 
p€sr wpiiinere vn sigiiMc»to. Essendo dnnqne 
1© trentasei in ntimero, con trk pimli, 

ii qnali non sono senaa mistero, contengono la 
interprelatione. Nel tempo, eke 
r^nana il figlio del Rk Sagad, ii quale gouemo 
qnesti stati trenP anni, il solo, e vero Iddio 
discese in term, pres© came nel ventre dVna 
Vetgine e diede fine alia legge delli Oindei. 
Dak© loro m am , per sna libera volonta, sosteam© 
la pena donnta alii peccati degF knomini. doppo 

f .If ^ ^ ^ ^ ordimry gra-nit© or gneiss ! 

found S. India. Tliat at the Mount is of f 

stone evi^tiy bronglife from Sadras. 
t Se©I%.lmiaFig.4. . \ 

Z CrsuD^nore was d^te>Tei in 17B0-1 bv Titra’s I 


site cf tile town. 

§Ce. at tbe Mount ness 
I ProbaMy iron stains, 
o'jsires s goou dsiil cf is 


J stesry is m 
these days ^ 


5 is blank, and it re- 
to see anything like 

brae; Portngn^ 
ictims 01 an impudent 


I kauer vissuto nel mondo trentatre anni, ne’ 
qnali iiisegnb a dodici suoi seriii la verita, eke 
I predicaua. Vno di quest! venue a Maiale con vn 
bastone nelia maiio, e ieuo vna gran trane detta 
Bagad, portata dal mare nel lido : con la mede- 
sinia fece vna Gkiesa, con eke tutto il popolo si 
rallegrb. Vn Be di tre Corone, Okeralacone, 
Indalacone, Cuspardiad, & il Principe d’ Erti- 
nabarad, con Caterina sna figlia, e molt’ altre 
Vergini, e sei soi-te di caste, prefero sponlanea- 
mente la legge di Tomiq per esser ^ quella della 
verita, ed esso gli diede il segno della Santa 
Croce, percke Fadorassero. Aseendendo poi il 
medesimo il luogo d’Antinodor, vn Brakmane - 
gli diede con vna lancia, ed esso si abbraccib con 
qnesta Croce, la quale restb macckiata dal sno 
sangue. Si suoi discepoli lo lenarono per Maiale, 
doue fii sepolto nella Gkiesa, oke kanena &.kri- 
cata, e percke noi Begi sopranominati, vedemmo 
tutto questO', kabbiamo fatto formate li present! 
Caratteri a perpetna memoria.” 

.He tken proceeds to relate a miracle * 
worked bj tkis cross : Questa crooe ogn’ anno, 
il decimo ottano di Decembre, giomo nel quale 
ferito FApostolo a morte, cominciandosi 
FEuangelio della Messa cantata, si fa oscura, e 
molto c^rica di colore, con vn Instro mirabile, 
particolarmente done cadettero le gocciole del 
sangue, terminando Foffertorio si sckiarisce, 
sino a ^*si tutta Candida e risplendente ; verso 
la consacratione, ritornando al color natnrale, si 
risolue in copiosissimo sndore sangnigno, del 
quale li Fedeli ne raccogliono li panni pieni.” 

THs passage skows tkat tkere were several 
suck crosses in S. W. India, besides tke one at 
tke Mount; Persian communities were, tkere- 
fore, establisked round tke Sontk of India ; and 
at Cranganore, at least, possessed important 
privileges, f 

Tkat many of tliese monuments are irrecover- 

deeeption. Except tlie reputation for learning, wbicb does 
not exist nowadays, the whole story gives a very fair 
notion of the character of the people of Ganara. All Eu¬ 
rope inqmrers ^in India have, however, beep more or 1©^ 
vi.'tiniized in this way- Wilford’s case is notorious, and 
even Colebrocke did not escape (Assays, I. p. 47 n.). The. 
last notorious inaiance is that of M. JaooUiot. 

__ * The cr.jss is built into the wall behind the altar in a 
ehureh on the Great Mount winch is serv'ed by a native 
prie^ under the Goa jurisdieiaon- The occasion d.e8crib^ 
in the text brings a large aseemblage of native ChnriMns 
every year to the '•pot. and an amount of disorder which 
the European Catholic cleagy of Madias have in vain tried, 
to put down. 

^ 4 One or these is recorded by MarignolH (in Yule^s 
Guthait, p, 343): “ Nor are the ^^imeeais the |wo|rietoia (of 
the pepper), but the ChrisliaiiB of St Themaa^ 
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ably lost is more tlaaii probable, but some may 
yet be discoyered, like tbe famous Mount tablet. 
Tbis was found during some excavations made 
by tbe Portuguese about lt547. According to 
Ducena, a safe autboi'ity on tbe' Portuguese 
transactions in India of that time, it was met 
with ‘‘on digging for tbe foundations of a 
bermitage amid tbe ruins wbicb marked tbe 
spot of tbe martyrdom of tbe Apostle St. 
Tbomas. On one face of tbis slab was a cross 
in relief, with a bmd bke a dove over it, with 
its wings expanded, ‘as tbe Holy Gliost is 
usually represented wben descending on our 
Dord at bis baptism or our Lady at ber annun¬ 
ciation.’ Tbis cross was erected over tbe altar 
at tbe obapel wbicb was built in tbe new 
sanctuaiy.” ^ Tbis account is, no doubt, ac¬ 
curate, for tbe Portuguese on first visiting tbe 
Mount found tbe Christian cbnrcb in ruins, 
and occupied by‘a native fakir. Tbe descrip¬ 
tion of tbe slab is also accurate, t It does not 
appear wbat cause bad destroyed tbe Christian 
community there, but it probably was owing to 
tbe political disturbances attending tbe war 
between tbe Muhammadans of tbe north and 
tbe Hindu l^gdom of Yijayanagara. J 

Once re-<liscovered, tbe cross at tbe Mount 
continned for a long time to excite considerable 
attention. *1 have already given (in tbe extract 
from P, Vincenzo) tbe story of tbe attempt to | 
get tbe inscription interpreted, wben so remark¬ 
able an imposture was practised with success 
by some Brabmans. By tbe end of tbe 16tb 
century tbis story was universally accepted in 
Europe, and is even given by Cardinal Baro¬ 
nins in bis JSIcclesiastical Annals. In tbe 17tb 
century tbe zealous antiquarian P. Kircber, 
and also Conto, engraved figures of tbe cross. § 

latter are tke masters of the public steelyard.” (About 
1347 A.D.) Siugularly enough, this is the very pnviiege 
assigned to Tarissa-palliat Crauganore by B, wmch 
transfers to that church the vdrcbhh^l or steei 3 raard heid 
by MarvSn Saptr X^. (See M^adfcis JouttuMj XIII. 

ttiis from the Life ofSt. Francis Zoywr by the 
Eer. H. J. Coleridge, S.J^ vol. II. pp. 49-W. ::^ei gives 
long account of the excavations made by the roituguese. 

t See plates,1. 

X It is by no means clear what is the proper n^e of the 
tovm between the Mount and the sea now ndi^ousiy 

Mayii%>pta*, hut which the Portuguese oall^ S an 1 o m e. 
The Burop»n mediaeval travelleiB' (Confi and Varth^Mi 
who mention it call itMalepurorMeliapo r e. inis 

•indMto the Tamil Malai-ppuram 
The Muhammadangeogia|ih€«s (Abd-er-BaMak and 
Bda) sp^k of a Madm itau- wMch iS’ 'evidently we same 
pia«»; mftopfc Mtd, TOira b^og 'intgrohM^^ble end lia''fmg 
the seyme —* town/ TOe' Mount is ^ 

oas object on the flat Coromandel coasty and this amiimw 


Since then it has been visited and described bj 
perhaps a score of travellers, and it certainly 
deserved tbis notice far more than maBy siiaikr 
objects .in Southern Lidia. 

All the Persian crosses that I know of closely 
resemble one another, yet it is impossible to 
assign them all to the same period. The oldest 
of the two at Kottayam jj and that at 
Madras appear to be of much the same time, if 
one may Judge from the formation of the letters. 
The symbolical ornaments of the cross aw 
nearly the same, _and the Pahlavi inscription is 
the same in both cases. ,I was not able to 
examine the tablets at Kottayam as closely as I 
could have wished, for the native priest there 
was anxious to hurry me away as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and the older iablet is so covered with 
whitewash 'as to render the letters ia many |«rt5 
indistincfi; but of the identity of the inscription 
on this tablet and that at tbe Mount I have no 
doubt. 

■ The mscription on the older feblet atKo||* - 
ya.m and on the one at the Mount k lon^r 
than that on the ali»r tablet at the foimer plw, 
tbe first prt being omitfe^ m tbe last f he 
inscription on the two former is divi^ kto 
two parts by a anal csross m fije right of fee 
arch. The first part is then to fee imi down,- 

■ wards, and the B&xmd over the arch b) the left. 

'The characters wid langu^ are n«rly those 
of the. .books., but are not, by any means, of the 
earliest period. If one may judge by the 
legends on coins the dates of which are known, 
the earbest of these inscriptions may to 

. the .seventh or e^ath century. The «Hiest ^ 
to be the- on® at ibe Mount and in the 
south ■wal of the Ko|tayam oM ckwcfe,* 

for the name- Th© ^aw wm p»rl rf TiS;i * 

B idu, tke- aasMit fangdoa rf OcMev^** 

t a Siam, ^ ^ 

. “ ' . 


tailed the nave of the olte Sw* at | * 

dedi»t»d (I ww told) ^ * 
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elmrciij md on wliicli is also a sentence in 
Sjriac in tlie orfinarj Estrangelo ebaracter,* 
tfi judge hj facsimiles of MSS. of a period not 
older than tlie lOtli centniy. At all events 
lliese crosses are long subsequent to tbe time 
of the Apostle Tbomas. 

In this paper as formerly printed I attempted 
to read and explain tbis inscription as follows:— 

1 . Yin rjijd nui vu drd4 dmin : 

2. 2£ihi mmi mstfid af alkali mdm af rschi 
(or rkM) aj mar bokM: 

In English : (1) In punishment (?) by the 

cross (w,as) the suffering of this (one) : (2) 

(He) w'ho (is) the true Christ, and God above, 
and guide ever pure.” 

In a review of my pamphlet f Dr. Martin 
suggested a different reading for some 
words (tikM for rsd-i; raziijd for rjya ; vanhart 
[? t?aH.tkfd]for vn drd, as he writes me), and the 
following translation :—“Who believes in the 
Messiali and God above kndin the Holy Ghost is 
redeemed through the .grace of him, who bore 
the cross,” Dr. Hang takes anm to be a verb 
without the Persian termination that .one nsnaily 

hnds. Heconsiders that the order of the persons 

of the Trinity distinctly proves. the inscription 
to he Hestorian in doctrine and origin. 

.Hr. E. W. West, in. a review of the same 
pamphlet in tiie Academy "I, proposes greater 
changes in the reading, and a totaffy different 
translation, bnt he expresses an opinion that 
no two Pahlavi scholars - will probably ever 
agree abont the paroper translatioii. His readmg 
md versim are as folows r—The longer 
“'Wiih tolerable c^rfedniy,”— Min dmen 

qj kkdrbuklit. 

Of the shorter line, which he regards as “ mnch ^ 
more uncertain,” he gives, as “ perhaps the 
most likely reading,”— min mn m 
dari4 dmmm. Taking tiie lines in this 
order he translates them thus:— “ What freed 
^he true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraisinjr, 
from hardship? The crucifixion from the 
tree, md the anguish ol this.” Or, secondly, 
by taking the in the reverse order,— 

“The crucifixion, &c. which fre^ 4c.,” or, 
“which the true Me^ah, 4c. freed from ^ 
hmdsMp.” 





ms 



.rst half of Gal. 

mmt&i CTarLor 

plewliD wanted 
a ?kws. 


yt 14 ■( ligt 1D0 not siorv 
1 Jescs Caiist” j: an obvioi^ 
to 2imko all aca>id- 


[Hotembes, 1874 . 


The difficulty and uncertainty .attending the’* 
deciphering of all Pahlavi inscriptions, are still 
so great (notwithstanding the labours of Mtiiler, 
Haug, Justi, Thomas, and otliera in Europe, and 
of the learned Farsi priests in Bombay) that 
at present I shall not attempt to discuss this 
very interesting relic any further, especially 
as Dr. Haug promises a detailed criticism. In 
the example of this mscription, which contains 
only the longer sentence, and a shorter one in 
Syriac at the foot, I think that my readmg 
of amn as an adjective is still to be prefen'ed, 
for otherwise it would be difficult to make out 
a satisfactory sense. If my readmg be allowed, 

I the whole would run : (Syriac) Let me not 
glory except in the cross of out' Lord Jesus 

Christ;” (Pahlavi) “Who is the true Messiah'and 
God above and Holy Ghost.” This statement 
appears to be intended to contradict the Mani- 
chsean doctrine that the crucified Messiah was 
the son of a poor widow, and not Jesus, If the^se 
Pahlavi inscriptions were Maniehsean, they 
would be in a different character. It seems to 
me not unlikelyjhowever, that relics of theMani- 
chaeans may yet remain to be discovered on the 
west coast of the Peninsula, where they once 
were very nnmerons. 

The text of the grant B throws a little light 
on Pahlavi pronunciation. The following names 
occur in it: Marvan Sapir Iso and 
Isodatavirai. How the pronunciation 
of the Sonth Indian alphabets has certainly not 
changed since the probable date (8th century) 
of this inscription, § so it is evident that the 
modem Pahlavi pronunciation has varied in 
some letters. Sapir is now■ pronounced 
Shapir; but it is, however, evident by the 
above that the Pahlavi s or sli was the same as 
the Sanskrit s, and the Pahlavi s the same as the 
Sanskrit s about the 8th centuiy; as these words 
are written with Grantha letters, there be 
no donbt as to the pronunciation. 

The oiiginal grant of the privileges of a factory 
to thePersians istolraviKorttan; what the 
Persian original of this name is, I cannot guess* 
In order to bring together here all that I can 
find relating to the Persians in Southern India, 

I give (figs. 2 and 3) the Sassanian and 


f BeiUge mr Angmmimm Zeitmg (JTo. 29 ), Jaa. 

T , IT, ^ £«f 1^4 B. ' 97 . 

^ As I sM prove elsewlwre (m a Mamdl QfB, InMm 
raimgmjghy). 
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PAHLAVt INSCRIPTIONS IN SOUTH INDIA. 


CjjaldsBO-PaUavi attestations to the grant B 
already referred to, and which is now in the 
possession of one of the rival Syrian Metro- 
poKtans at K o t ^a y a m. These few Imes have 
been already discussed by Dr. E. W. West, 
and subsequently by Dr. Hang, whose remarks 
are as follows :— 

‘‘ Of more interest is a PaWaYi inscription 
found on a copper plate in the south of India. 

It forms part of a grant which records the 
rights and privileges of the early Christians on 
the Malabar Coast. The grant is eng^ved 
on six copper plates, five of which contain, in 
old Tamil characters,^ the grant made by an 
ancient king to the Christian congregation of 
his country ;t the sixth contains the names of 
the witnesses, in three different characters and 
languages, none of tpem Indian, J viz. eleven 
names in the Knfic character and ArJ^bic lan¬ 
guage, ten in the Sassanian Pahlavi charactei 
and language, and four in the Hebrew (ChaldsBO- 
Pahlavi ? ) character and the Persian language. 
.... Its date cannot be ascertained until the 
inscription shall have been deciphered, but we 
shall not be far wrong if we assume it to belong 
to the centuTy.§ 

“ Each att^tation in the Sassanian Pahlavi 
is introduced by tbe words w/iwiku It, then 
follows the name in full, succeeded each time 
by the phrase jpatash gokds ImmaTiam, I am 
witness to itwhich language is identical with j 
that of the books. As regards minuM, it can | 
only be taken as a title whicb is attributed to 
every witness, and which contains the tuinu, 

‘ spirit,’ of the ^rly Sassanian inscriptions. 
which follows, is ‘ I; ’ and the whole means the 
spirit of me, my spirit,’ i.e. I myself; winic 
always rignifying the invisible counterpart of 
anything visible on this ^rth .... *11 The 
names are difficult to read, and do not look 
like common Ptei names, nor are they Chris- 
tian; in line 13 (? 14) anJwind ^Orma^sd’ is 

* i.e. Yatteiuttn..—A. B- . 3 a. 

+ Bather; by A (<i. W) i?ri«]ege^» ^ 

Iia^i Korttan by tbe local prince (Vira , oy ^ 

some of these privileges are made ^ 4 These 

church, about half a century after the date of A 
settlements of foreigners probably e^b^ vinsraoin. 

in Malabar to throw oft' allegiance to the Chera o 
which fell in the 9 th century.—^A. B. 

t ^qnetil’s Tersipn 

tlK. pUU. 1.. A,«a. Mdfwu. 

recently damaged.—^A. B. 


clearly legible, which indicates a true Pars! 
name. E, W. West has made an attempt at 
reading almost all the names, but, as they are 
neither legibly written, nor ffimiliar to us, I do 
not think it safe to venture on an explauation 
of them. The shape of the letters is nmrlj the 
same as in the books, and the impound cha¬ 
racters are employed throughout. 

“ Regarding Ihe signatures in the Hebrew 
character, which have been ail read by B. W. 
West, in his paper on the Sas^nian inwrip- 
tions, the names Hasan ’Ali, Mikiail 
(Michael), and Abraham are pretty ci^r. 
Each signature is iutroduc^d by the phrase 
hak-gtin-kun, which istraMlated l^l.W. 
West as ‘the truth-speaJdng-doer.’ To iMs 
interpretation, which appears somewhat artifi- 
: cial, T cannot give my fell ; I c|iiite agree 

I with kun as identicsd with the Persian 

I hufb, ‘making, doing,’ in Jim but 

i g un cannot be taken in the seniie of ‘ spiking/ 
as this would be gu alone, but not gun; 
beside I doubt if the Arabic word Jwf f , ' truth,’ 
were used at so ^ly a time in Persian. I nm, 
however, unable to offer any -i^is^?tory ex- 
pknation; I fatke' hak as Icteafeal wilk il» 
Chaldee hakh, ‘Msis,’and gin m ito Per¬ 
sian gfin, ‘manner, mod^ way;’ mdtie whole 
would thus ‘doing in feis maaner;’ iA 

hereby (by ihe rignafcnre wMch Mows). Itch 
signature is followed by ibe words hn&i f wa- 
Jmm, ' 1 am witnm to it;* hadmh is 
to ^akuh in the Sa^mian rignatuies, and 
gnvaiham to g^kii ImmMmmn; gm&h being Per¬ 
sian ‘testimony/ wituffis; md the 

mm ^ ^ ‘I r^ings show 


form which closely 
OhaldaBO-Pahlavi, ^ 


ceriwn cfes^ ef tiw inWmteite of 


S Th* Hang’s k coiifened by 

® ^ tbat taa 


rtf Bmvidiaai studies.--A. is. 


TUSUiXbtMdAuaxt -- . 
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}\r4d. Fc-i' a!l ¥/lio Fpied ilie as | 

witnesses- seaai, to iiave come from Persia and ! 
Arabia, and wre probaMv einjamiiits.” ! 

Iliat so wr'll-laiiiwii an object as tlie Mount 1 
orC'-s Aionld lir.re not lvi;‘ii ag 3 enamineci, | 
arid Its or:"in fleteniineil :.i a iiuitter pei’liaps | 
a'*r surprise oat uT Iiaiia ; in this coiiutrr tliere « 


is so great indifference to' Indian antiquities, 
and tliose few who do devote a littie of their 
leisure to such subjects are so much inclined 
to rely on Miinshis only, that there can be 
little doubt bat that real research will yet 
yield mach, and OTen in places already wel 
known- 


THE TEMPLl 
AifUiriSiTH or A m a r a ii t li is a small town 
or Tiihi^e oi uboat 300 ialiabitants, which gives 
T/dma to the purgaaali in -whieii the town of 
iOiilyon in the Koukaii is situated. The oM 
Hindu temple, wMeh theaccompaiijiogdrawiiigs 
illustrate, is m a pretty Yailey, less tkin a mile 
€agt of this rilbge mid fom* and a half miles south¬ 
east of H a 1 y il n. It stands on the etige of the 
little TiYer W a I d h a n or W a cl hw' si n, which, 
rising near ih© kise of the Malangaf or 
Bawl Malang moantaiiiy Sows northwards 
into the Uli s above K aly a n, and, with its 
tribntaTies. waters nearly the whole of the par- 
ganak That stiMge peaked MHrisra very nmr, 
and its every farrow is distinct, whilst its snin- 
rnit si^eins from this point of view as thin as a 
we%e. Aitogethtjr the prospect is very beautiful. 

So far m we. know, the temple is without a 
hifitofj,. ■eiflier''wrilten or timditioiiml,' .and til 
c«ii|»ratively wemtly.it seems to have «mpei 
tile notice of Eiiro|^as. At a meeting of the 
Bomimy Asiatic Sodely in Sept, 1850, Dr. J. 
Wifeon mentioned it as iiaviiig b«ii first dk- 
cove^ by ¥Mmu SIstri, who had i^rted its 
ttMtenee to Ifr. 3. S, Imw, C.S., who in tern 
had itelei Isk attention to it. Dr. Wilsoii then 
ti«<mbed itf m decidedly of a Saim character; 
and, though originailj bailt .of the ■mimk sab- 
fitantial material, it has been considembly injured 
fey the hanilcif violence, and hag long ago lost its 
fiacrediies^---oBe of the many 2liisl»tiong of the 
iict-noti«d in the *Meinoir’|—that the fom 
of religion wMch the oldest ^aiva temples 
embodied has mnished ii*om the Marfitlid Conn- 


& amar,¥1th. 

try—-probably on withdrawment from it, by .a 
change of sovereignty, of the patronage of the 
Chola Bijas, by whose influence it seems almcmt 

certain the ancient Bralimanical exmvatioiis and 

Jama stmctnral temples vrere constmcled.' In 
tliis temple§ there is a T r i m n r t i, or three- 
headed Siva,—proved without doubt to be 
of this god, not merely from ihe genei^ re¬ 
presentations of the Saivas, which attribute 
creation, pr«ervation, and destruction j| to their 
iavonrite deity, but from the embracement in its 
unity of Farw at I, the sponse of i v a. The 
ignre, strange to say, is not only monstrous, hu%, 
from its multiplex and f»jtirioiis heads 
skeleton legs, is of deformed a charroler 
can be conceived,”. 

In another paper, rmd .Jannary 1853, Dr. 
WilTOn ad^,ds,^^ that b^ore visiting it he was 
inclined, from the drawings of it which ., he 
seen, to reckon it of the mme era as the Me- 
plMla Gmm .... The T rim nr ti, which kfonnd, 
at it, howevm-, occupies a very snbordmat© 
pc»iiaoa, ■ It is in, oae of the exienial 
^ hi Ifcch. 1852 .'.Dr, Wiscai, with mmB of 
his frimids.^id s visit to- it rand, rince. the 
radway, was opened It has become, known', to 

loany. It is ao object of considerable interest 
as a specimen of genuine Hindu ^rchitectere. 

In, the: latter, part, of 1887, Ihe nrtmtioii.of 
iio €i. ImSm was' dfr^sted to 'tie' 

con^vaMon and delinmtion of ancient .arcH- 
tectnml sfcraeteres, and scheme wm^ drawn 
ont,'““ dividing India into four gimt proving, 
and a-Hocating Bs. 13,000 per' annnm as the 


» Stfay os T&Udr: Old Faldavi-Fazapi. GJrg. 

r'r ,-ri'.. r-- 

t Jiuif. Bijmb, Br, E. As. ml III. iL p S49 
^ Memoir^ tty C&ve Templ& aal Simmteriesjmd 
odMf .memut Bsdctmst. BrssimiaeaL and daina 

of » by .r s:d., f.zT, 

Md iq As. ml IlL pt H. ©. Bl 

§ ^ih&r m s {Lwk^d Q oa the FIm Ko L) 

ontadt, on the mrtl £A& Crf tm fhnne. * ^ 

^ I. 18.—^'I fTswh 

tbs snpsiae M. am airiae4ma 

tta-Mduiaasajaruadiirthfi-iaaittofEfaiimS, 


andBhaya, possesamg tts ateitnfeg of eraaiimr, nre- 

^i^anda Pum3}a{iadnyaeaS)haiiia,o.-tl}: “As, tberafore, 
^ f oim are ^ effiMt agorfs, let as alw»j» witi 

del^bi aCTon% meditate on ^ ceJestial figi^ of 
r and Brahm4, wlio,iriieaiEeTpiro- 

oe^ fas essence, were not snbiected to a» aoa&te 

o* tlus ide; yet are not these fiiree gods eqnal to 

fe; mdco^.my£%teafa,§§19.^^lS sfk 

a Jojr. ^mb. Br. B. Ag. Soc. toL IT. n. 869, note f: 
B^Inhonofthe Gorenunrait of Tndm Homelteifc. 

JTo. 14-m of 24th Feb. 1868. 
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THE TEMPLE OE iiMABIfim 


expense of tlie survey in mck, Tiie scheme, 
however, was fent ill conceived, .and could not 
liave heen expected to produce results of mncli 
vslme. It was snggested tlbat it might be best 
to proceed in the first instance experhnentally, 
and that the Local Governments might allow 
the experiment to be, carried out at first under 
the charge of the Principals of the Schools of 
Art and Industry of the Presidencies. In the 


anta (No, XI.) in the west porch, and of th 
pillar (Xm. marked 0 on the plan Xo. I.) oi 
the south side of the same ; both of them m 
elegant in their proportions and geaerrf eon 
ception of details. 

The roofeof the porticos, iwtween the lintel-? 
are covered!^ carved slabs, the details of whicl 
are given, for the west portico in the drawing 
No, IX, and for |»rfe of the north and watl 


Arnmniiktu j strcmgest mdications left iimt the temple w 
md monlder | dedicated to »S i v a, The dcx5r Ittiiog from tl 
students as j portico into the temple is richlf carved, mo 


was not prepared, and con- temple 


iwiymg drawings,—ail of the gmes, except gmerrf they do not attract attention as difierina: 


The name Amarnath' m«ns ^^immortal 


ww transferred to the neighbouring town. As 
Dr. Wilson conjectures, it was perhaps built in 
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roof of tte mau^p itself is beautifully earyed 
and well deserring of study. Tbe Meze round 
the waU head is sculptured with sitting figures 
in compartments (shown in XI) ; and over this 
a few mouldings from which rises the deep 
cornice, with two large flowered cavettos, which 
reaches across to the lintels over the central 
columns. The section of this and of the cor¬ 
nice with the plan as seen from below are given 
in VlU. (See also the plan and sections I, H, 
and in.) 

The area within the four columns is covered 
by a small dome, with a fiieze carved with danc¬ 
ing figures in the compartments, and above 
this, the succeeding tiers of the dome are sculp¬ 
tured with flo^ patterns (see I, II, and HI). 
The roof of the space between the central area 
and the entrance to the shrine differs from 
that on the other three sides, being a flat 
carved slab. In the east wall of the mandap, 
on each side, is a goJcMa or niche for images 
(see HI), and in that on the south side is 
a defeced Ganesa^ who also figures on the 
finial above it (see XV). In the vestibule to 
ihe shrine are also small recesses, one on each 
hand (see H). 

We come now to the doorway leading into 
the vitrumd, the pediment of which is orna¬ 
mented above with elephante and lions, and in 
the central band with figures of ^iva, yogis, &c., 
whfle just over the comice are other figures in 
varied postures, but which have suffered at the 
hand of violence; the jambs have a neat pilas¬ 
ter and three figures below, the central one 
amale, with big mvkuta or cap, four-armed, and 
holding up a skull; the base has a figure, 
probably intended for Parvati; and the front 
of the step is carved with swans, <fcc. (see XIV). 

Through the door at the east end of the hall, 
we descend by some nine steps into the gabMrd 
or shrine, which is also square, measuring 13 
feet 6 inches each way. It spears to have been 
eniarely denuded of ornament; if ever it was 
sculptured, every indication of it has been strip- 
ped ofi; and very few fragments of the original 
surface of the waDs are left. The spire, too 

has been mined, so that the hght comes in from 
above, where the top or roof is wholly open. In 

the south-east craner at a consideraHehmght- 
fenyfivefeet—ahovetbefloor there is apipechau. 
nd through ihe wan, andat tire outer end asort 




of basin to receive the water (at S on the plan I) 
If this was ever nsed for the water from the 
image, the base of it must have been nearly six 
feet above the level of the present floor. But 
•there is another channel from the middle of the 
floor leading out through the north side into a 
small cistern there, which is connected by a slab 
drain with the rivulet on the north-east. The 
present lihga is only a rough stone projecting 
some three or four inches from a depression in 
the middle of the floor, evidently a modem and 
very rude contrivance. 

How the shrine came to he in its present state 
is a puzzle requiring some ingenniiy to solve. 
The interior of it shows well how carefully tbe 
long and very compact stones of dark-colour¬ 
ed basalt were jointed and bedded probably 
throughout their whole depth. Local tradition 
says the builder was femous for his skill in this 
way, and in none of his works did he require or 
use any mortar. But, as is well known, mortar 
was not in use among the Hindtis until the 
Muhammadan conquest. Opposite the south 
entrance are the re main s of a wall with images, 
behind which there has been a tank surrounded 
by a wall elaborately carved; but it is now 
almost fiUed up with debris—much of it from 
the mins of its own enclosing wall, and 
fragments of sculpture .stick up through the 
[ mud. 

The wall is part of the boundary of an oblong 
enclosure round the temple, entered by three 
gates on the west side, with descents of a few 
steps inside each. 

Like all Hindu temples of the northern style, 
the outside of the building is, as it were, a 
series of projecting comera, generally about.2J 
feet on each fece, with an ultimate front of fully 
double this width on each side of the vimand 
or shrine. In the base, on each of the three 
feces, is a recess or niche (P and Q on I),—the 
south and east ones are now emj^jr,—^bnt in the 
north one is the three-headed figure with a 
female on his knee,—already mentioned. This 
has been called a and perhaps not 

altogether incorrectly, for the figure has three 
heads or rather fiiees :—^there is ah old granite 
trimurti in the I n dia House Museum, in whidr 
Brahma has a long beard, and the other two 
feces are otherwise distinguished;* mo^ 
yisitara to Elephanta have remarked the differ- 
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iEl flMPLE OF AltAKNATH. 


ences in tlie faces of the great THmurti there.^ 

In this all three are bearded, and a female sits 
on the left knee of the fignre: it is probably 
intended simply to represent Mahadeya and 
Parvati. 

The base is a series of projecting and receding 
members, one of the upper of which has been 
carved in a string of cnrions homed bat-like 
faces; the next fescia is filled with elephants’ 
heads and small human figures; then comes a 
string of tracery with the half-bat half-goat 
faces interspersed (No. lY); over this, a slightly 
deeper course with innumerable human figures, 
and having a niche on each face and a miniature 
canopy over the figures in it. The next pro¬ 
jection is a heavy torus with a sort of boss on 
each face; the next is plain: and then there is 
a single small figure on each face. The next 
course is the deepest, and is one series of male 
and female figures in every variety of attitude 
(see Y). Several of these represent Mahadeva 
or Siva and Parvati; and all the withdrawn 
and subordinate positions are filled with female 
figures. Of these last,—one on the north side 
1ms her back turned to the spectator, and her 
hair hangs in a large ball from the back of her 
head; another on the north-west of the vimand 
is on the whole a well proportioned figure and 
has been exceedingly well cut, but it is damaged 
about the feet. 

On the south-east of the vimand are sculp¬ 
tured some of the vagaries of Hindu mythology, | 
of which we need only particularize that of 
Kali, represented in the terrific form she is 
febled to assume in order to frighten her votaries 
to provide her with the bloody sacrifices in 
which only she delights; her limbs bend, her 
hands are usually open, but here they have been 
broken off; as described by mythologists "a 
serpent forms her girdle and another convolves 
about her neck. She is naked, except a scanty 
cloth, called jp^Va, round her middle; her belly is 
empty, thin, and shrivelled; her breast, pendant 
with long disgusting nipples and a long neck¬ 
lace of skulls hangs down to her ankles. This 
figure has been repeated on the base of one of 
the pillars in the hall, and there too it is defaced. 
Nearly fitcing her is a male fignre with lank belly 
somewhat jaunty moustache. In another 
part of this line of figures the skeleton form of 

* There is a somewliat strikizi£p tHmwrU ahcjut 8 feefc hig 
MahMeva's. 


Bringi istote seen. Above this mums thi 
horizontal members becBine smaller; only ihe 
next has single figures on atch &i»; anil a 
little higher up we reach the cornice, supported 
hy modifiioM fomed of dwarf figures such m 
are so common at Ajanta (see TI). A carious 
belt of beautiful carving runs up each face of 
the vimand. The smal lm§a shrine at the 
side of the north door is evidently an after- 
additiou to the plan of the temple. Except a 
little carving about the entimce ii is a very 
plaiu structure. 

The sculpture both on the pillars of the Im-fi 
and round the whole of the outside shows a de¬ 
gree of skill that is not surpassed on any temple 
in the Bombay Presidency. This has led Dr, 
Wilson to suppose the artimns must liave ac¬ 
quired their skill by working *‘iii softer stone^ 
the marble of the north.” And possibly tl»j 
may have learnt much as to the treatment of 
figures from those accustomed to work in softer 
stone, hut they must have Imrnt to cut skifnlly 
in more obdurate material than marble before 
they attempted the figurw ponrtiayed in this 
temple. 

It seems, however, that this is not the first 
temple that was erected here, for, as Mr Terry 
remarks in his report,—*^ soon the discovery in 
the upper sloiy over the Maiidip of a qimitiiy 
of worked material either mouHin^ owiaineuts, 
or figures, some sharp and perfect, others much 
mutilated, worked indiscriminately into the stone 
walls, or as columns supporting the iwf, the dif¬ 
ference in the characteis composing the largest 
inscription fonnd cat into one of the architraves 
in the MAn^ap to lhc»e discovered« » slx»e in 
Hie uppw’ ^ry, the^ frequent dh»oveiry that 
|wpte figures nud 
rately cut to fit them into Ibeir 
and that others had Ik» touted to ffll 
for which they were not originally iafended, 
being either too large or sm&H led roe to imM 
that I then investigatrog the cwgiirf 

ait This 0^"^ bL either rebuilt. *»• partly 

restored from mi older ^i^ore, whkih ihe 


into the 


5, wWs*. I wasted to 
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On tHe inside of fee lintel over fee norfe door 
of fee maiidap was discovered an inscription^ of 
iix iineSj in, fearacfers more, obliterated than 
cxrald easily bare been fee case wife an inscrip¬ 
tion never exposed to fee action of fee rainSj 
Ac.. . Tbe cbaractera are feosa of fee 9tli cen- 
tnrjj and bave been fens transliterated and 
translated by Dr. Bbln Daji (Jour, Bomh, Br. 
M, As. Sm, voL IX. p. 220):—■ 




?T nsfM'iijH: TO%Jrer*rr- 

sjrf^iRiT- 


5?^ qnw-TUflll'AK 35?^ 

OTilcf 


Translation, 

“.In Saka Samvat 782 (a.©. 860), fee 9fe 
day of fee bright balf of fee monfe Jetba, Fri¬ 
day, (during the reign of) fee MaMman^a- 
lesvara Sri Mabavanirljadeva, wbo bas obtained 
tbe title of Mabimandalesvara, (also) fee five 
gimt insignia of royalty, Ac., wbo a Damo- 
dara {Yuln^ in pnnisMng bis enemies tbe 


Daityas, a cage of adamant to those seeking 
bis protection, Ac., and resplendent amongst fee 
row of rajas,—whose various officers were fee 
large-minded Mabamatya (chief minister^ Sr! 
Tigapaya, also Mabaptajana (the chief relaiwe), 
Sri Maganaiya, also Lekba Sandhi Tigrabika 
(secretary) ^ Sri Dbeka Bbeya, also Maba,sandbi 
Vigrabika Sri Jagalaiya, also .Bbandagampra- 
feama (chief ireasurer)^ Sapayisena, also tbe 
second (treasurer) Mabadevaya, also Ebama- 
bbaileya, and other ministers: whilst under their 
auspices fee administration of the kingdom was 
successful and beneficent, there flourished Sr! 
Maharaja Giirn, and Sri Bliallagharaja Gum, 
also Sri Vikallasida.Bhasmaka (3 letters losi), 
and they, at .the desire of Mah4s.amanta Sri, 
having undertaken the construction, fee temple 
of Sri .Amranatba (2 letters,^ lost) was restored 
in stone. The honse.of Mahamandalesvara .of 
Udanya (?) Samachitta Eaja Deva was (afoo) 
constructed/’ 

As fee present position of this inscription 
scarcely be its original one, it seems probable 
feat fee present temple is a restoration, or 
been rebuilt of fee ma.terials, of tbe one - rei^d 
ini.D. 860. 

It need hardly be added feat all fee roofs are 
of stone, constructed in fee manner described 
by Mr. Fergosson in his S^istorg of Architecture, 
And fee whole has been painted,—though no¬ 
thing but .fee ffiintest indication of it is now 
traceable. 


BBNGAIiI IOLBIjOEI—STORIES PEOlf DInAjPOE. 

BT G. H. DAMANT, B.O.S. 


{CmMm’iiM from jp. IS.) 

about in God’s kingdom, ^and where be plac^ 
me there I remain for tbe day.’ ’ Seeing fee fool’s 


The Mifdder and the Fml, 

A fool was sitting by fee side of a village 
iwd. digging boles in several plac^. Fow it 
happened that fee Rija’s _miniatep pamed ly 
feafe way, md awing siwnge a|^p»raii<» 

fe» Ixi he wdd fe hiin, Why are yon d^ging 

hctotefeesaebffeeK^P |»ople passing by 
wfll pul thsk fwt in feran and Ml down; did jm 
'itffeafc?’* fijKi replied, ^‘Wby 

fe^ Mlia f Ihave mot dug infe© wiidiiia 
enlj 'feo» who leave fee sireigbt 

w^^rnAmm bff fee l»fe wil M Infe mv 

pe Bdnirter Osa asked y>bai> ^ hi 


trust m God, tbe minister felt kindly towards 
him and nnjiiired if be bad any kinsfolk. Tbe 
?>ol said be bad a ffifeer, and fee minister 
where be.was; the fool replied, Why should 
be be wife me ?” The minister, seeing Ms fool- 
ishn^s, said, “ Will yon come and live in my 
hon»?” Tbe fool asfc«3, “What shall I do 
there ?” and fee minister answered, “ Ton wifl 
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another hen walking about with her mate. 
She said angrily, *• Leave her alone.” The eoek 
said, Both of you can he my wives and live with 
me.” The hen did not a})prove of this arrange¬ 
ment, and a great dispute arose, and at last they 
all three went before the Baja to have the matter 
settled, and when the court was closed thty 
flew away- 

In this way they continued to come and go 
for two or three days, and then the BAja asked 
the minister what -svas the reason of their 
coming: lie said he had not the least idea. The 
BiVja then said, “ If you can tell me to-moiroM, 
good; if not, I will cut off your head.” The 
minister, hearing the Baja’s orders, went into 
his garden and sat thinking, -with his head 
between his hands. The fool seeing his master's 
dejected appearance asked why he was so 
distressed, but he answered notlung till the 
fool continued to ask him in such a determined 
way that he could not help telling him the 
royal command. The fool said, “ Is this the 
reason you are distressed ? I understand all 
the birds are saying.” And then he told him the 
whole story of their quarrel, and also said, If 
the king decides that both the hens shall con¬ 
tinue to live with the cock, then show two 
fingers and they will all fly away; hut if it is 
decided that he is only to live with his wife, then 
show one finger, and one bird will immediately 
fly away, and a little time after the pair of birds 
will fly away together.” The minister was de¬ 
lighted to hear all this, and next day went early 
to the darbar, and found that the bhds had 
already come and were sitting there. 

The Baja said to him, “ To-day the case of 
the birds will be tried; what is their complaint ?” 
The minister told him what he had heard from 
the mouth of the fool, and he was much aston¬ 
ished, and decided that the cock should only 
have one wife; so he showed one finger, and 


u.i tue t \-u‘i 


to Ike moL ami t’jiss 


Jiumeiiiuteiy die wMs new awuy, ami a 
slim time aliertlie ctlitr two went off' tugetlier. 
The case being deciiletl, the court ebsed. 
and the king tLwuglit the mhiLitvf< v 
very praiseworthy. The minhtcr tiionYut wk i.- 
in liiuiaelf, This is ho ordinniy Ao!, a.ni! 
he remaiiis here this story will cnme to the 
kingb ea!s, aiid I sliall lose luj reputatios, 
while the fool will get tile invJh . s » 1 must kill 
him.'’ AccuriLitgly he tiioiitrbt or tlie inait-ifr, 
and decided to send an oriter tai tiii> t \ oat: atT 
to kill him. It: then ^•TOtc the catf-r a 
letter and gave it to the ibai, ami tob I bn to 
take it to the executioiuT. As ho was hiking 
the letter, the ministers son met liiiii uni 
ordei*ed Mia to pick a nosegay of fiower*. Th^ 
fool said he would deliver the letter aiai then 
come and pick the fiowers, oat the isiiiibtorb 
son w'ould not listen to him, told him to 
pick the flowers and he woulil deiiver the letter 
himself. So he went with the letter to the 
person to whom it was addressed, anil the 
executioner read it and put Mm to dt^th. After 
a little while, the minister seeing the foci 
walking in the fiower-^rdea asked him if he 
had not delivered the fetter, and he rr-pled. 
My lo-rd, your mn told me to pick & a£«e^j 
for him, and would not Istea to my excuses 
but took the letter him»lf. ” When the miiiister 
heard this, he wm overwheln»d with grisf for 
his son and fell down on the ground «i m«d 
aloud. His wife ran out and saked why he 
was dying, and he told her about the letter, and 
she too fell on the ground and they both bwmiae 
insensible. When the fool nndeistoai what the 
minister had done, he cafied him and said, "M-j 
lord, when I first saw you I said, ^ Tk^e who 
leave the road and ooine off the |*th Mi 
into mj pit,* My lorti, 'jba Wt 

straight rtrad and come the 
he left the place and wm merer hMxi .again., 


THE BENI-ISEAEL OF BOMBAY. 
Frovii ot, lectiiTB hy John W^ilson, DJ)*, E.Ji..h. 


In the island of Bombay and on the adjohung ; artisans, particularly nrnsous smii mtpenters. On 


coast on the continent, from the Puna road to *^he 
B4nkot river, there is a population of Beni- 
Israel amounting to about 8,000 or 10,000 souls. 
In worldly affairs they occupy but an humble 
position. In Bombay, with the csxception of a few 
shopkeepers and writers, they are principally 


the continent they are ^nerslly M 

agrwulfcure, or in the manmiietere ale et «l 
Some of them* often Iwflag an €xceil«t 
as soldier®, are to lie fi»nd mcwi ^ r^* 

meals of nsdiveiniwtry into 

can hd r®»gnis^. 
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Tl.an tEa otiiPr iiativeb uf India of tkesamemiik of 
ja> wi*Ji tlic?iiisoives: and tlieir i^ysiogaomy 
.seL‘Ei& to indicate a iiiiioE iti tiieir case of both the 
Al»iii!uiinii“ ami Arabic blood. Tlieir dress is a 
liiiMiiricut’lOU of that of the Hindus and Musalmans 
araoiig wliuni they dwell. They do not eat with 
pei'.soiis beluijgiug to other communities, though 
they (Irink from their ve^^sels without any scruples 
of ea»te. They have generally two names, one of 
which is derived from the more ancient Israelitish 
personages mentioned in the Bible, and the other 
from ilitidii usage.* Their social ar^d religious 
dihcip]iiiC' is administered by their elders, the chief 
of wlioni in th.o princifial villages in which they 
reside are tieiioriiiiiated or judges. They 

are all cireuineistd according co the law of Moses; 
and. tiioiigli tliey have no maim script copy of' the 
Pentateuch, or other books of the Bible, they 
receive the whole of the Old Testament as of di¬ 
vine authority. When tliey l>egan, about fifty 
years ago, particularly to attract the attention of 
our cuiuitrynieii, they were found combining the 
worship of Jehovah with divination and idolatry, 
serving other gods whom neither they nor their 
Withers had known, even wood and stone. From the 
Arabian Jews visiting Bombay, they had rweived 
portions of the Hebrew Liturgy of the Sephar¬ 
dim for use in their humble synagogues, or 
places of assembly. They denominate themselves 
Beni-Israel. or Sons of Israel; and till lately 
they viewed the designation of Yehudi or J e w, as 
one of reproach. They have been settled in India 
for many centuries. The Jews of Cochin'state, ac- 
rrordiiig to the anthority of Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
in his Cktddlau Researches,f that they found the 
ifeiii-Israel on their arrival at R a j a p n r i in the 
Konkaii, where many of them still reside. The 
Beni-Israel themselves say that their fore¬ 
fathers came to IndkJ from the west or north by 
aea,that is, either from Arabia or the Persian Gulf. 

♦ The Hebrew names current anion? the to en are the follow - 
ia?:~Ahra,lmin, Imac, Jacob, Reuben (which Is said to 
most ^Talent), J<Beph, Naphtaii, Zebnlun, Bemamin, 
Moshe, Aar^m, EHezer, Fhinehas, David, i5olom^ 
Kkjah, Heukiel, Daniel, Si^, Haim, Shalom, and Na- 
>hm. The name Judah, ifcistobe remarked, u not to i 
foni^ among The Hindu names by which they 

&m comm^y kn'Own mwogthe aativ», are—Safcu, 
Ltm, ^vta^obi, T&iA DhoadA AImn, 

are only ft wifii those of fee heathen 

Leih, Saphha, MilcaA 
MsEwmf msA Hanarfi me the Hebrew^^^ 
to Eft her, favonrite Jewife : 

a feem. The names derived ' 


For long wo were accustomed to consider them the 
descendants of a portion of the Israelites who were 
removed from their homes and carri^ captive to 
Hakh, andHabor, andHara, andNahar-Gozan, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of Mesopotamia, 
by the Assyrian kings Ful, Tiglath-pelneser, and 
Shalmanezer (see 1 Ohron. v. 26 ; 2 Kings, xvi. 6). 
But the communication of those Israelites with 
the tribes of Judah and 'Benjamin after their 
captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, as certified by 
Josephus,§ and with the body of the Jews resid- 
I mg on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
I m Persia, as implied in the book of Esther, and as 
intimated by the historians of Alexander the Great 
and his Seleukidan successors, and later narra- 
i tives, seem almost to forbid tlie use of such lan- 
I guage as the “Lost Ten Tribes,” and the ex- 
I pectation that any bodies of Israelites isolated 
j from them m general religious communion are 
I still to be fouiid.jl The observance by our B e ni - 
I Israel of Jewish festivals and fasts commemo- 
I rating events connected with the later Jewish 
history, and even the destruction of Jerusalem, 
have at the same time appeared to us hostile 
to the theory of tlieir being a distinctive por¬ 
tion of these Ten Tribes. We are now dis¬ 
posed to believe that they came to India from 
Y e m e n ,«f or Arabia Felix, with the J e w s or I s - 
I r a e 1 i t e s of which province,—for they have botli 
( designations, they have trom time immemorial 
had much intercourse, and whom they much re- 
semble in their bodily structure and appearance. 
These Israelites of Arabia have a very remai*kable 
history. The remnant of Judah, after the eaptiv- 
ity effected by Nebuchadnezzar, was placed under 
the care ot Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, who was- 
murdered by Ishmael the son of Nethaiikh. It 
afterwards adhered to Johanan the son of Koreali 
and Jezankh theson of Hoshakh, who with the 
other captains were besought by the prophet 
m.22L ^ ~ ^ 

X Their feey say, were seven men and seven 

women who were saved from shipwreck near C h a n 1. 
arout SO miles south-east of Bombay; and they fonnd a 
refu^^ at 2s avaganw.—Itands of the Bible, voL IL 

p. 66/, 

" '§ 'JiKt, J«tif. 'fill. li- 

!; On the feposal of fee Ten Tribes, see fee Historu of 
me JefmhjBmm&,hk. vi. riiap. 4, etc. Benjamin 
Tsidek, m Ins tmrels m the twelfth century, fotmd several 
oomes or Jews m Persia and its confine who profeiMied to- 
Wong to the twelve tribm; but they were aE in relkkns 
' ^amnmm with fee of other pmt&, wife EabWs 

f Yemen,^liteklly, ‘feerii^ hand" '(fee roet^atm- 

to ^ r«iig wm), w to S h Ml, fe 

aK«*ed to^fee©mmlay,TO<idh«^feeHffl£K; Sh^min fee ' 
^rektipi j«fmmgtefea#l3fe^tefeewn^ . . 

DftiMscw « Musidfired fee mpital, *Hie ** SoniDckmntry"^" 
mew to iave hem an mmmk mme of AmWa F^t & 

Gospels ttoqn^ ^SheKmtiM . 

fee ** ^neea of the soafew * 
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Jeremiah to remain in the land, and by no means 
to flee into Egypt, where they should be pursued 
by the king of Babylon, and afterwards by Darius 

Hystaspes acting in his place, who should smite 

the land of Egypt, and deliver such as were to 
death to death, and such as were for captivity to ! 
captivity. (SeeJer.xlihxliii.) They nevertheless 
went into Egypt; for “ they obeyed not the voi^ 
of the Lord.” They were there overtaken by tbe 
iudements threatened. Many of the captives were 
sent to the H e i a z in Arabia,* where they founded 
several towns near T a t h r e b, afterwards called 
M e d i n a h, and in which they maintained and ex¬ 
tended their religion. These towns were visftedby ' 

T o b b a, a king of the Hemyarites, from Yemen 
in the south of Arabia, when he was advancing 
northwards on a military expedition ;t and he was 
influenced by the Jewish Kaab and 

As'adto embrace their faith, which, with the aid of 
these teachers and other Israelitish colonists, he 
afterwards propagated in his native io 

this country, too, many of the Jews betwk them¬ 
selves after their dispersion by Titus and Hadrian, 
and the defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian.§ J^msm 
was violently upheld and propagated by the km„s 
of Yemen. Dhu N^was, 

proved such an eager opponent of Christianity 
when it began to be propagated on that conn 7 
that he provoked an invasion of his territories by 
the Ethiopian sovereigns, whose country had W 
converted to Christianity in the fourth centu y. 


who maintained their ground in it for four geno.~ - 
tions, till, by the help of the Persian Khosrti 
Anushirwan (Chosroes), they were Anally expelled. 
not many years before the rise of Mahammadism. 
The Israelites of Yemen, descendants of the ori- 
o-inal stock of Abraham, and the Arabian pros- 
Tytes, are still estimated at 200,000 or 30o,> N> t souls. 
Prom this body of Israelites, the most contiguous 
to India, as we have already hinted, and maintain- 
ino’ intercourse with India to the present day, our 
Beni-Israel, who so much resemble them, have 
most likely been derived. It is not imp«bable 
that, with some of their women, their foretathers 
left Yemen during its ocoupatioiiandsnbjectws 
and the retaliation against it, by the Ethiopian 
kings, in the sixth century of the Christian era; 
about which time also, we are now mchnrf to 
think, the Cochin Jews came to India: for then 
first copper-plate charter, which has not the ear y 
date commonly assigned to it.|l s^ms « 
this period, and was witnessed by ‘ 

Ch fvttan,^ evidently a Christian, probably c ne 
of the early converts of the Syrian missionaries to 
Malabar. The Bene-Israel themselves say that 
they have tieen in India about fifteen or 
«>iitnries ■ but they have not a sin^ documen 

:;fl^ ofL o-pjx 

remarks show that a modificatmn of some of the 
^r«.nnected with the Indian Israeli^ m ne^- 
sary. These dates do not much affect the cpestion 
of their origia-t 


SILVER INKSTAND WITH Alf ARABIC IKSCRIPTIOX. 

E EEHATSEK, 3I.C.E. 

• Here- I “Write not with thy hand except wtet It wai 

The expUnation of the accompanying pa resurrection to s^. 

presenting a silver inkstand is as “ For there is no writer but wid meet on tU 

Top of the box. full size, displayuig the dist of judgment what his Imncis w^W- 

- ^ i The space between the two lines conta^,aba , 

Jt ...ii 3 . J ^--- ——-—Mia. i*- 


- 'xi. ; ^ 


• Price’s P-99- 

t Coirf.Pococl£e,Spe«>»eaHj^’^^"*^ 2 ?ci«fl^ ZoU ^ 

Essai Ae Tables ? 9 divers Evenemeas de 

VYemen; De Sacy, - Essay on the 

VHkt. desArabes 

Hist, of Arabic, jroyn the Tan1chJ<i^^> ™ 735-753. 

t De Sacy, Udyn. de Litteraiure. tome Hrm-pp. /3o /oo 

§ Ibid, pp.596, 397. 
liSeer.«i.A«t.vol.I.p.229.-En. 

Irayan Chattan, *““*^ ^* t. Se. 

- le iiWe. vil.Tl. p. C 79 l and 


, l TT t 


after 

wl^ ^ ^ togeadanti, we lie&Wf, 

(^CochinareiheBtafcJW, £,,010 latiieT 

JtidsM-Arabwna astd Qai!'* 

pl^tae trfe«n«eto tto J|w® rt 

fo^ no tVhd» •>' „ lOiilun!. he »aj«; AK w 

p^p^er-eoantry .KiTAd bv these con^m e®ly 

ab^iwe haadred i 

are <A a»tow. ai^ paaMffl 


fromwh<m4wethmX,wi^ ^ KhMdjorCejto* 

tThe acoonnfa givea Jews i totoeebam 

of Cochin are to a great ertot fatmm 
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be impossible to know what the number means 
without an explanation; but the present owner of 
the inkstand states that he inherited it from his 
father, who was the Tazir of Maskafc, and that the 
number 110 stands as a chronogram of his father’s 
name, which was because we get, according 
to the Abnjad 1 ^ 70 , 0 ' = 80 , and iS = 10, and 
the sum of the throe, 110 == 45^ Hence the two 
spaces contain the words “ The property of "AIL” 

2.—The inkstand, with two holes for ink, into 
which the pen is to be dipped. One of these holes 
is shown on the figure, and the other is covered 
by a leaf. Both these leaves move on hinges. 


There is a partition in this little inkbox, so that, 
if required, one of the holes may be fiilied witii 
black, and the other with red ink. 

3. The whole box, the top of which alone is 
shown in Fig. 1. It may be seen that the small 
space on the left side is to receive the inkstand 
shown in Fig. 2. The larger space serves as a 
receptacle for the sandbox, penknife, and kalam 
or reed-pen. 

4. —A small silver ladle, nearly like a salt- 
spoon, for sanding any particular spot of the 
writing. 5,-~Cover for the sandbox ; but the top 
is also used as a seal. 6.—Cylindrical sandbox. 


PROGBESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1872-73.^ 
lAhii^ed from the of the Boijal Asiatic Society, 1874.] 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. —The parent Society 
ac Calcutta has, as usual, contributed an ample 
share to tlie cultivation of the various fields of 
Oriental research,—thanks to the liberal patronage 
of the Government of India, to the ability and 
zeal of many of the members of that Institution, 
md to the nnrivailed facilities it enjoys for obtain¬ 
ing new materials of literary and antiquarian 
interest. Among the numerous original papers 
in -its Journal, the excellent contributions of the 
learned Honorary Secretary of the Society, Dr. 
H. Blochmann, deserve especially to be mentioned, 
viz. his es^say on “Koch Biliar and Asam in the 
16 th and 17 th Centuries,” and two papers by him 

On the Geography and History of Bengal.” 
Scarcely less valuable are Mr. A. M. Broa«Bey’s 
detailed descriptions of the Buddhistic remains 
in Bihdr; Sir Arthur Pliayre’s sketch of the 
history of Pegu, clnefiy based on the narrative 
'Of a Buddhist monk, written in the Mun language, 
«d Hibt Bljendramia Mitrs’s papers on the 
consumptMM of Beef and Spirituons Liquors in 
Andkmt Indlai^ 

Branch. Societies.—A number of the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch which has recently 

received contains some valuable archmolooical 
ccmtribntions by Prof. E. G. Bh&nd&Aar and Dr. 
BlAn D&ji consisting of c<^ ^d trandatkms 
rfamaent ia«!riptions. The fi«iier scholar has 
also otmtriimted to ili a paper mi the 
iw**, vifMeit ««i»ins an afairafcle stoninaty of 
the evidence found in Sanskrit works regarding 
the age of that epic; whilst Dr. Bh4u hasal«o 
given an analysis of the. Havsla-charitam of the 
poet B 8.na, from the first complete 3fS., which 
a fiwmer |andit of his h^ had the good fortune 
to discover in K4smtr. It had been hitherto 
sup posed that the wri ter did not live to finish 


• Vide aiitej p. 56 . 


this work: but the copy now brought to light 
shows it to be complete in eight books. Mr. 
■\ isvanath N. Mandlik has given an account of the 
shrine of Mahabales vara, on the SahyMii 
mountains, near the source of the river Krishna, 
together with a legendary text on the origin and 
history of that temple, forming part of the Skanda- 
puram.^ On the authority of the Prahandhahosha., 
the work of the Jain Bajasekharasih-i, containing 
biographical notices of twenty-four celebrated men, 
which Dr. G. Buhler has lately acquired for the 
Government of Bombay, that scholar discusses 
the age of the Naislmdlm-cliariiam of Sri Har- 
sha. The conclusion at which he arrives is 
that the work was composed between a.d. 1163 
and 1174. Some further discussion regarding 
the date of this writer has since taken place, with 
reference to Dr. Biihler’s paper, in the Indian 
Antlguarij, f 

The last number (Ko. TI. of the New Series) 
of the Journal of the J^orih China Branch is also 
fuE of valuable and interesting information on 
subjects connected with the history and geography, 
the manners and literature, of China. Of especial 
interest are the contributions of Mr. E. J. Eitel, 
on the fabulous source of the Hoangho, which 
the Buddhists believe to spring from a Himalayan 
lake; of Mr. W. F. Mayers, on the Chinese God 
of Literature; ofMr. K. Himly, on the Chinese 
game of chess; the Journals of Mr. J. Mart-b..,, 
and Dr. S. W. Williams; and a retrospect, by 
Mr. J. M. Canny, of events in China and Japan 
during the years 1869 and 1870. The JoumaZ 
of the Ceylon Branch for 1872 also contains some 
very valuable coutiibutions . . . J 

Ceylon.—Some p^rs recently submitted to our 
Society. ^ Mr. Ehya Davids show that the er- 
^ration of the archseologjcal and literary re- 
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mains of Ceylon may bo reasonably expected to 
tbrow mucli liglit as well on some dark cliapters of 
the history as on the comparative philology of the 
Aryan vernaculars of India. Of a fine set of pho¬ 
tographs of Ceylon ruins taken some years ago 
for the Ceylon Government by tlie late Mr. 
Lawton, it seems that unfortunately only two 
copies are now in existence. It is to be hoped that 
the negatives of them have not been destroyed, 
and that the collection may yet be made accessible 
to the public, accompanied by suc\i drawings, 
plans, and descriptions as can alone render such 
photographs of scientific value. 

Java .—In their last Report * the Council drew 
attention to a splendid collection of upwards of 
300 photographs of antiquities of Java executed by 
order of the Dutch Government, of which a copy 
was presented to our Society. ISTow, thanks to the 
enlightened liberality of the same Government, a 
still more magnificent work has since been brought 
out, and a copy of this also has been munificently 
presented to the Society. This publication consists 
of eight volumes of lithographed drawings of the 
sculptures of the famous dagoha known by the 
name of B o r o-B ce do er, executed chiefly by 
Heer F. C- Wilsen. They are accompanied by a 
volume of excellent descriptive and explanatory 
letterpress, edited by Dr. C. Leemans, from reports 
by Heeren Wilsen and Brumimd. 

AT. Lidia.—Tho results of the archasological sur¬ 
vey of [Northern India by General A. Cunningham 
and his assistants during 1871-2 have now been 
made public. The principal ancient sites visited and 
reported upon in this volume by the General himself 
are Mathura, B u d d li a Gay a, and Gaya. 
These reports also add a number of new inscrip¬ 
tions, and revised copies of others already known. 
The General mentions that he also paid visits 
to Sunargam, the ancient capital of Eastern 
Bengal; to B i k r a m p u r, the place of residence 
of the Sena Rajas of Bengal after the Muham¬ 
madan occupation, and to G a n r; and that he has 
had plans made of the tombs and masjids of the 
Dihli and Jamipur kings, and collected fresh in¬ 
scriptions at these places. 

W. India.—After the remarks in the last Report, 
it will be satisfactory to the members to learn 
that Mr. James Burgess has since been appointed 
Archaeological Sniweyor of Westem India. It is 
understood that that gentleman is at present 
engaged in exploring D h a r w 4 d. His attention 
has been particularly directed to the Jaina temples 

ofBelg4mand Aiwalli,andthe Kttle-toown 

series of Cave Temples at B a da m i; and it may 
be confidently hoped, from Mr. Bni^ess s experi¬ 


ence as an archeologist, that liis operations wil 
be productive of important results. 

Indlix lIcsTOiiY AXD A'UiiLEOLOGY.—Meaiiwhik 
the Indian edited by ilio bume gen¬ 

tleman, has' lost nothing of its vigour ami Tiscfal- 
ness as a chaniicl of publicity for tiic most varied 
information on subjects of litatoricul, literary, ami 
antiquarian interest. Discussions such a« those 
lately carried on in its roliimns by Professors 
R. G. Bharwlarkar and A. Weber, Dts. G. Bililer, 
J. Muir, and A, Burnell, Mr. Telang, and others on 
various points of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages 
and literature, and its numerous comiiiiiiiicati0iis 
on archasoiogical matters, and of copies and 
translations of inscriptions, ought to secure to this 
periodical a hearty support from Orientalsts. 

The publication of Colonel W. E. Marshal’s 
investigations into the physical |»ciiiiarities, the 
manners and institutions of the To das in th© 
Nilgiris forms a very wedeome addition to 
our knowledge of the mountain tribes of Iwfia, 
enhanced as it is by excellent autotype plates, and 
by a sketch of the Toda grammar by the well- 
known Tamil scholar Dr. G. U, Pope. In an 
appendix the Rev. F. Metz has given a vombukry 
of Toda words. Two other works—Colonel K. T. 
Dalton's DemipUmEihndv^^ Bengal ittustmtrf 
by lithographs from pliotogimplis t^en by Ihr. B. 
Simpson, and published at the expense of the 
Govemnient of Bengal ; and the Rev. M. A. 
SUerring’s Trll/es mid Cmh-s m repremiUd lii 
BcMdrcs,—contain a mass of useful facts for 
ethnological students, who must also have wel¬ 
comed two additional volames of the 
Lidia by Dr. F. Watson and Sir J. W. Kaye. 

Tlie liberal support accorded by the Court of 
Directoi^ and the Indian Govemment to the former 
volumes of Sir H. M. Ellioi’s Midoryfflidm 
m iold hj its mm Emturiam, ably edited by 
Pi*ofessor J. Bowson, has been deseiredly extended 
to the fifth volume, which contains a triusittkii 
of the ftiMMi-i MUd, and" extras fnpa 
TilMM Alfi and the 

dealing with the interesting r«ga of Ak^ Ihe 
Great.,,. 

The Rev. E. Downes, of Pesh&war, M«y 

published a pamphlet giving some aooouat of the 
customs, language, and tiuntiy of that iitlte- 
known tribe the Siah-Posh Kafirs. At weens 
meetings of the Society, Dr. G. W. Leitacr, »I 
TAW , ha-! also ^rea am aooonnt oftim 
collected by him on a tour among t 

beyond the imrth- west frontier the 

An inter^ting and nsefnl account of the da- 

T^pment of am Hindn creeds haa been 


!,p.58. 
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bjllie ilev. P. Wurm. Of new editions of im- College. In the 13ih .vulunio of his Imlisch*' 

|x>rtaiii; works on the historj’ and architecture Stndu Uj Professor Weber, with praiseworthy 

of India, those deserdiig of especial notice are energy, has already published a summary of such 

toL 11. of Professor Lassen's ludlsch:! Alferfhjiii^ gleanings from tlie work as appeared to him of 

and Mr. James Fergnssoirs Tree mid historical and antiquarian interest- An iiistruct- 

War^hqh ivo discussion has also taken place in the Indimi 

.iiLdiikrif. examination of the Autiqnary between him andProfessor Bhaiidarkar 
coilections of MSS. ill ]>rivate and public libraries, concerning the age of this work. The latter 

carried on at the expen.se of the Government of scholar, for independent reasons, agrees with the 

India, has been coiuiiiiiud witli laudable energy. late Professor Goidstiicker in placing the composi- 

The result of Dr. G. Buhler's labours in Gujarat tion of the MalidMidshyam about the middle of the 

have been made known in three additional numbers second century b.c. ; whilst Professor Weberas- 

| Yos. 2 to4} ofhis CifaJogne of Sanskrit MSS,, signs it to a date several centuries later.f 
erabracing tlie several departments of classical Dr. H. Crassmaim’s Glossary of the lligveda, of 
Sanskrit literature. From reports and occasional which three parts have been published, containino* 

iiotes published by tliat scholar in the Indian about one-half of the work, is likely to prove of 

Aniiqitarij* it appears that he is now chiefly great assistance to Vedic studies. Of the same 

devoting his attention to Jaina literature, written Yeda, Professor Max Miiller has brought out, with 
in one of the Prakrits or popular dialeets. Copies the assistance of Dr. Thibaut, a complete edition 

of several highly important works for the study (the first in the Devanagari. character), in both 

of these dialects have lately been discovered by the Samhitd or connected, and the Pada or dis¬ 
him and purchased for the Bombay Government. connected, texts. 

Babd Bajcndralala Mitra has also issued three great Sa^whrit Wiratf/rh^^^ St. 

more parts (Xo.s. 4 to fl) of his Petersburg by Professors Bbhtlingk and Eoth, 

MSS, in the Bengal Presidency, which, when com- has steadily advanced towards completion. Five 

plete, will, together with the already published parts (48—52) have been brought out during the 

catalogues of the Bauaras and Calcutta libraries, years 1872-3, carrying the work on to about the 

affoni a tolerably complete view of the MSS. in middle of the last letter but one. It may, there- 

that part of India. The same scholar has also fore, be reasonably expected that this grand under¬ 
edited a catalogue of Sanskrit MSb. existing in taking will reach its end within the next two years. 

Oudh, prepared by Mr. C. Browning and Pandit Meanwhile Professor M. Williams has published, 

»3cviprasada. in one volume, a Saiiskrit-Eiiglish Dictionary, 

Orient-il LxxgCAGES--S ou47 v 7.—That most in- partly in the Roman chai-acter. which is a verv 
dusfcrious scholar Dr. A. Burnell, wdio has lately useful book of reference to the English student, 
examined for the Madras Government the large Of Kalidasa s drama the Scikuntaht, three recen- 
MS. collection at Tanjor, has further done good sions are known to exist iu different parts of 

^erviee by undertaking an edition of the eight India. The text of two of them, prevalent re- 

limhhanas of the Sdmuveda, together with Sa- spectively iu Bengal and in Western India, has 

yaiia’s comment. Of the.^e works, three have al- long been made accessible to European Sans- 

read^ been published, viz. the SniHavidJimici-, the kritLst.'^ j aTid by all scholars except Professor 

l)t'vatddhfjHrjm,&Ti(i the Vahisa-Brahmahas, The Stenzler, of Breslau, the palm of priority had been, 

k-st-named text is preceded by a highly interest- until lately, conceded to the Western or so-called 

itig introduction, in which the editor arrives at Devanagari recension, ';rhe cause of the Beng-Mi 

the conclusion that Sayana and Madhava are the version was, however, boldly taken up some time 

same person. since by Dr. E. Pisclicl, who, after a special study 

The publication of a work which is of the of the Prakritic dialects, concludes that it has 

highest importance for the study of Sanskrit, and more fluthfully preserved the original Prakrit 

of which a compkte edition long been ardent- type than either the Western recension or the one 

ly wished for—viz. Patanjairs Mahdlhdskyam or newly discovered in the South Indian MSS., the 

“great conimentary * on Paiiinis grammatical briefest, it may be noticed, of the three, the 

aphorisms-has at last taken place. For a lithe. Bengali being by far the longest. Of the Deva- 

graphed edition of this work with Kaiya^s nagari version a new but scarcely sufficiently 

commentary, iii the form of a Sanskrit MS., scho- critical edition, with a useful index of words, has 

lara indebted to the industry of Professors lately been brought out by Dr. C. Burkhard. 
Eajaramasastrm and Balasdstrin, of the Bauaras Hemaehandra’s Aphorisms on the Prakrits, a 
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work of very great importance for the study of J< 
the popular dialects, has recently been published b 
at Bombay. This publication, though it can q 
scarcely satisfy the requirements of European 
students, will be of material assistance for a v 
critical edition, which, it may be expected, will ere b 
long bo attempted by some competent scholar. I 
In his able Dmertalio iuatigurdlis de Gram- i 
matiois Prderiticis, Dr. Pischel has made known i 
the results of his study of those grammatical works ( 

onPr&krit of which MSS. exist in the English j 

libraries. * . . in ! 

Of the SeUhmidha, a Prdkrit epic, probably 1 

composed not later than the sixth century of onr , 
era Dr P. Goldschmidt has lately brought out a ’ 
specimen, containing the two first chapters, with a . 
. German translation, Sanskrit comment, critical : 

notes, and an index of words. ^ 

A manuscript copy of the Agama, or sacred 
writings of the Jaina sect, together with their 

commentaries, lately added to the Berlin Librai^ 

by the assistance of Dr. Buhler of Bombay, is the 
first complete set which has reached Europe,' and 
wiE materially aid inquiry into the Prakpit dialects 

and the religions history of India. _ 

PdU aiid BuMhism.-ln a very important, 
though certainly startling, paper recently publish¬ 
ed fay Professor H. Kern, of Leiden, an abst^t of 

whicE has been contributedbyDr.J.Muir to the 

Irulian A,vtiquarg of March 1374 {ante, P- the 

date of Buddha’s death has agam been discussed 
with much warmth. After endeavouring to show 
that the chronology of the Southern 
as contained in the MaUmmia, is utterly uMrust- 

worthy. Dr. Kern suggests-as the most probaWe 

date for that era the year 330 b.c., . 

( 110 ?) years before Asoka’s accession, that bein„ 

the interval between the two events given in the | 

Amhdvaddryx. . , , 

The same subject has also been dealt with by 
Mr. Rhys Davids, who, whilst also 
MdUvawa chronology based ^ 

Magadba and Ceylon kings ^mted ^ut the 

interesting feet that in the available MSK of 

older mpavaihsa this chronolo^ “ . Thfras 
but another, based on the succi^sion of ^ h e r a^s 

or Buddhist Patriarchs, ‘ /ibout 

would tend to fix the death of Buddha at ab^ 
150 years before Asok&’s coronatwn, 

B c Dr Kern’s paper also etEers largely 
q^stiou oTthe pSogical relation betw^u 

Uuguage of Asoka’s inscriptions and that 

BnSt scriptures. These 

the speedy puhhcation of no«t=cript 

to Mr. Ifevids’s l«per m th® 


Jow'ml just published, as well m <£ &aidiTit 
books of the Northern BuddMsI* m 

questions. 

Modern Vemamlars .—The phliA^ the 
Yernaculars of Northern Iisdafc will derive gi»t 
benefit from two schokrlj pre^uefcions, vii. Dr. 

E- Trnmpp’s Grammar of lit® S'mdM Lm§m§€t 
published at the expense of the InMm GoTern- 
menfe, and the first volume of Mr. J. Brno’s 
Goniparaiive Grammar of 
Languages of Xndia. The Mter publicalicm, which 
contains the phonetics of these langu^^t is to 
be completed by two more volumes, of which erne 
’^ill deal with the noun and pronoim, the otl«r 
with the verb and particles. In the MihlMMm 
Indim Mr. Beames has also brought oat the first 
number of the FriiMrija Mimm aithBmdm.% 

Hindi poet Ghind Bardai. 

The field of philological and ephemerii 
st4ni literature has' l^n, as usual,^ 
by Professor Garcia de Tassy in, his 
Aimitelhs mr U Langm et k LiMerature Emdou- 

staiiies. .,34 £. 

Zend and PaUarf.— Two essays, entitled Eseria- 

siudieth pnblisbfid by a promising young 
Dr. H. Hubsetaiann, oemfein srane vate^ 
additions to Zend pW!ok®r- In the first *>f tlu!^ 
aremventbe PsUavi text and German 
tions of the ServM TasM and a cha^<rf«* 
Gdatfeand metrical transtaiums rf their 

oririnals, with mriies showing how the two ver^s 
differ from each oth®. The second pap«-«»*fe«us 

several contributions to Zend tetoogr^y,^- 
sisting of new explanations of wewds of donlAfal 

I PaWacf students are indelited to lfl>«*^y 

of the Bombay Government for a ctEi^ e*^ 
of the Arda 

PaUaviand the Eoman charact^ by Pro^ 

. mHangandDr-KW-West- 

; to bofc imperfeetty kffi»ww 

' ' . ^ . 

' text Ll been originally p« 5 »*od 
; Hoshangji Jamaspsi 

, thorongUy revised l^y 


,wiB be 


' ' 
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tarn, which forms the first volume of Professor 
.J. doGocje’s BihUotheca Geograpltorum, Arabieorum, 
has been followed by the not less welcome text 
of Ibn Hankal’s Vi<e et Begna. The third volume 
of this series, which it is expected will appear 
shortly, is to contain the highly important inde¬ 
pendent work of Mukaddassi, edited from two 
MSS. existing at Berlin and Constantinople. In 
the aneceeding volumes II. de Goeje intends to I 
furnish translations of these three works. Of i 
Professor W. Wright’s jSajnflofAl-Mubarrad, pub¬ 
lish^ at the expense of the German Oriental 
Society, one more part, the ninth, has appeared. 

The edition and French translation of Mas’audi 
brought ont by our leiraed foreign associate M. 
Barbier do Meynard, in the OoUection d’Otwrages 
of the Paris Society, have now reached 
the eighth volume, and will be concluded in the 
next. In the lieencil des Sistorierm des Groisades, 
published under the auspices of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, the first volume of 
the Mid^riciis Ottenianx has made its appearance, 
eontaining the Arabic text and translations of the 
portions from Abnlfeda relating to those events, 
together with a translation of the autobiography 
of the same author by M. De Slane ; besides 
extracts from the chronicle of Ibn-al-Athir, by 
Messieurs Eeinaud, De Slane, and Defre'meiy. 
The Bhda of Ferazdak, a poet who flonrished 
towards the end of the first and in the beginning 
of the second centnry of the Hijrah, is now for 
the firsfc.time made accessible to European scholars 
by M. E. Bncher. Two parts of the text of these 
p^ms, edited from a MS. at Constantinople, with 
a J^rencQ tmnslatioii, Iiaire appmred. 

M. Giarcin de Tasqr has pnblshed a seoaai 
edition of his work on the rhetoric and prosody 
of the Ma^lniin based upem tM fSadamk 

Wmm thm mmagmpfc |wpers oftlie late 

Cftnsfiiii de tlie antiior of 

Irakm mam6 Mafmmef, M. 0. BeMmerj hm 
priBteci, in tbe Journal Asiaii^m, a MgMy interegt. 
ingtlionglimiforttiaalely incomplete essay, wMcli 
was to contain Mogmpfel notices and anecdotes 
« “®«3MrftengicknaaUiioc»nrt of the Bialik 
daring a© first titree oeatnries after tlie Hijrak 
Tlie paper, which is based on the Kim AlagMni 
of Abiih-F^aj, breaks off at the beginning o^the 
third century in a notice (the ISth) of Abu 
Imhamimd IsMk. 

The Josrnal CFebrnsTy-3ih.rch 187S) 
a pii^r, by M. S. Gnyard, on the Sufic 
thmUgim ^ Abd ar-Eam&q, in which an analysis 
and lianskrioii are giwn of his treatise on 
pr^e^nationaiid free-will This Arabic writer 
was il^j known feoin Ms dierionai^ of the 


technicai terms of the Sufis, edited by Dr. A. 
Sprenger. The latter scholar has also shown that 
the author did not die in 887 of the Hijrah, as 
stated by Hajji Khalfa, but that he must have 
lived between 716-736 (a.d. 1316-1335). 

In spite of the great difficulties of his tesk. 
Professor S. Sachau, of Vienna, has made satis- 
factoiy progress in preparing editions of Al- 
Birdni’s two important works, the Tdrikh i Bind 
and the Athdr ul 'Bd'kid, and in translating the 
latter work for our Oriental Translation Fund. 
The printing of the AtMr, for which a liberal sum 
has been granted by the Indian Government, is 
already far advanced, and will probably be conclud¬ 
ed in the course of the year. The text of the 
Tdrikh, which is to be published at the expense of 
the German Oriental Society, and for which M. 
Sehefer has kindly placed his MS. at the editor’s 
disposal, being also ready for press,it may be hoped 
that Dr. Sachau will soon be able to devote aE his 
energy to the translation of the former work, so 
anxiously looked forward to by Oriental scholars. 

Eimijaj'itic—The decided success of M. Joseph 
Halevy’s mission to Yemen has added a mass of 
new materials to our knowledge of the language 
and history of the Himyarites. The collection of 
686 inscriptions brought away and published by 
him, with tentative translations, in the Jowmal 
: Asiaiique, have enabled him to enter into an exam¬ 
ination of the palseography of these documents, 
and the grammatical formation of the langnage. 
In the Jownial of the German Oriental Society, 
Dr. F. Praetorius has also pnblished some fresh 
inscriptions, most of them brought home by JBaron 
von Maitzan, with translations and analyses; and 
a |»per on the Himyarite views on immortality 
md^ worship of ^ts. To the Tfanmtiicm,$ of the 
of BMieal ArchmoUgy (voL IL pt. i) 
Captain F. W. Prideaux has contributed an in¬ 
teresting review of the historical and geographical 
results of recent discoveries in South-West 
Arabia. 

M. Belin has published, in the Journal 
Asmiique,^ another instalment, the fourth, of his 
usefnl Bibliographie Oftomane, containing brief 
accounts of the Turkish books printed at Con¬ 
stantinople during the years 1288 and 1289 of the 
Hijrah (22 March 1871 to 27 February 1873). 

J/idc-CAma.—The untimely death of Lient. 
Francis Garnier, of the French navy, mnst have 
been learnt with regret by all who take an interest 
m the progress of geographical discoveries ‘in the 
East. After the' death of hb cHef, the Capitame 
ae Lagi^e'e, it fell to his lot to condaot to its sne- 
cessral termination the expedition trhich, leaving- 
Saigon in 1866, mapped the coarse of the Cam¬ 
bodia river as &r as it is natigdile evem by 
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canoes, traversed Yunnan, and finally descended 
the Yang-tze-kiang, and reached Shanghai in 
1868 . The results of this journey were published 
by Lieut. Gamier in two splendid volumes quarto, 
with a folio atlas of plates, and are replete with 
interesting information regarding the antiquities 
and ethnography, as well as the geography, of 
these very little-known countries. After the 


complefeion of this work, Lieiit« Gamkr returned 
to CMna, mth the intention of penetrating* 
Thibet; but being recalled by tlie OoTcnwr v* 
the French settlement at Saigon, he #as fc-ent 
on an expedition to Tonqnia, wiiera hz wua 
assassinated when kapridently trusting himself 
almost alone and nnarined into the haiid> of hit 
enemies. 


REMARKS OE M. AUGUSTE BARTH OH THE STATE OF IHDIAH SOCIETY 
IH THE TIME OE BUDDHA, AHD THE CHARACTER OF BUDDHISM. 


Translated from the French hjj J. 

The Hos. of the Bevm Gvltlq^ie for 13th and \ 
*20bh June lastf contain a notice by M. Barth on i 
the new edition of the 2nd volume of Lassen's | 
Indian Aniiciuities, in which the writer, while , 
doing justice to the great merits of the veteran , 
Indianist’s work, expresses his dissent from some 
of the opinions therein maintained. I refer in ; 
particular to his remarks on the condition of Indian 
society and opinion at the time when Buddha, ap- ; 
peared, and on the character of Buddhism. Lassen, 
as represented in M. Barth’s summary, holds that, 
at the period in question, Brahmanism was a 
fully formed and developed system, carried out 
into practice in matters religious, political, and 
social; that the caste regulations as theoretically 
laid down were enforced in all their rigour, and 
were felt by the people to be a grea.t burthen; and 
I that Buddhism was a vigorous reaction against 
this state of things, against the oppression of the 
sacerdotal class, a-nda moral and religious emanci¬ 
pation. I will translate the acute and judicious 
remarks which M. Barth makes on these subjects 
at pp. 373 ff. and 385 ff. of Ms notice, as they 
’ may be acceptable to readers who have not access 

to the Itevm Critique ;— 

" For the period in question we possess, in the 
most modern, parts of the BrahnanoSj and in 
several of the Upanisliads, contemporary testi¬ 
monies, which avail at least as much as the portions 

hithertopnblishedoftheBaddhistwritings. Ifow, 

none of these works exhibits to os the Indmn and 
Brahmanical society in the complete and com¬ 
pacted form which Lassen supposes. There are 

no traces of an imperious and jealous orthodoxy. 

Philosophical speculations, religious novelties, 
even criticisms addressed to the Brahmans, are 
in no 
life, 




JfttiV, B.C.L , LL B.j 

else. It is in the midst of tills state of k. 

is in this society, and not in tint represenk^ Ir- 
the Code of Ylaiiii, that the nascent BsTJaisrai 
should be placed. It is there, in wha: may 

call the old Vedantism, rather iliaii in the SAtikbja 
philosophy, that its source should be sougat, and 
that parallels to m may be found. It is, fact, 
probable tliat before formally rejecting tlie Tedn, 
Buddhism was coiiteiit^like other schools.tciSTesti- 
gate independently ofife; and as regards its akndam 
or rather its tendeney to snbsdtate metaphy¬ 
sical abstractions for the Deity (for it never cteiiloil 
the existence of the gods), did the anthom of 
the ilfamlmis, who sought the ftimd Frinci^ft 
some of them in thongM, others in hrmth. ofatM 
in the vital energy, do anything cssentiilly 
differentThese i»int5 of contact [bet wees the 
Brfihmanical and Buddhist speculationsj txpkla 
better than [the supposition of] positive conver- 
sions [from Br&hmanism to Baddhism; the feet 
that the same personages sometimes pky a pm 
equally marked in both traditions. If Lassen had 
made more use of these documents, his description 
of Brihmaiism would thereby have been sensibly 
modified. 

I believ© that we should say the same ef the 

picture which M- Lassm has drawn of cast® sB?h 


arose. Here, too, he seeks his point of deparrorf. 
and his gr«t authority, in the 
and ill |»rticul»r in that of Mwi-* How, it w 
allowable to ask whether hero, as in other 
pra^tiiSB was not different from 
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arcfiies skilfully orgaEized, a«Ed administrafeiYe as 
well as feudal, could kave faiM to modify, for, 
example, the sifeuation and the recruiting of the 
milifcaiy class. Although the profession of arms 
had ceased to be regarded as hereditary, this 
class was then in the pay of the king, and this 
circumstance alone, which opened a otreer to 
adventurers and to soldiers of. fortune, must 
have had the effect of shaking the constitution- 
of the old Kshatriya nobility. On- the other 
hand, it is evident that with the progress of 
culture the class of artizans must have risen 
in importance and in prosperity. How, it is the 
contrary of this which would appear to result 
from the testimony of the official literature: accord¬ 
ing to it, the condition of the Sddras, in place of 
being improved by time, becomes worse. If we 
ascend higher, to the Yedic books, to the more 
ancient as well as to the more modern, we find 
the Indian nation divided into a great number of 
small principalities, in which the ethnic principle 
of tribe and clan prevails. This organization, 
which certainly had not become much changed 
in the time of Buddha, agrees still less with the 
system of Mann, which presupposes a certain 
uniformitj, and the existence of large states. The 
greater part of these tribes had, no doubt, a similar 
social (X)ndition: from time immemorial they were 
divided into four classes, (1) the priests, (2) the 
noble?, (3) those who were either shepherds, 
labourers, merchants, and (4) serfs. But it is 
difficult to define with what degree of rigour this 
division was observed. At a period still compar¬ 
atively recent [Ohhdndogya Up. IV. 4. 1) the 
most Jealous and exclusive of all the classes, that 
of the Brahma^, does not appear to have been 
very scrupulous as to the purity of its blood. I am 
th^fore unable to see iu the official theory of 
caste anything else than a sort of conventional 
doctrine of which we must make use with the 
utmost prudence,—^a doctrine the fundamental 
dartum of which must necessarily, inasmuch as it 
was consecrated by a sacred tradition, lend itself 
successively, and in a manner more or less arti¬ 
ficial, to the explanation of states of society very 
different fiem each other. "W^ithout misconceiving 
W rf thBTO, &ck», 1C. all this 

in a^her %hl He u mth'tW ,^parent 

rigour of that symmetrical, immovable, inviolable 
tradition; and one can easily conceive that, from 
this point of view, he is astonished, for example, 
that the rise of dynasties of low extraction,—those" 
for instance, of the Handas and the Mauiyas in the 
4th century b. c.,— should not have shaken it from 
top to bottom and altogether upset it. 

« But if, when regarded from a poHtical and social 
pomtofTOw,lhe or^nmtionofwlyHnikn society 


does not appear to have had the oppressive and in- 
fiexible character,—opposed to all progress,—which 
we are led to ascribe to it in conformity with M. 
Lassen’s views, was the case not different as re¬ 
gards religion, and did not the omnipotence of the 
Brahmanical caste involve the spiritual enslave¬ 
ment of the nation ? Here, also, I think that we 
must distinguish, more than Lassen does, between 
different epochs, as well as between the pretensions 
of a caste and t he real state of things. The 
Brahmans had not yet monopolized all the intel¬ 
lectual life. Certain testimonies of the epic poems 
which are applicable-to this very period, as also 
the very nature of the Yedic books, show, for 
example, chat there existed alongside of them, an 
entire profane literature of great extent, of which 
we have, it is true, nothing but the remains as 
modified by them, bat which was certainly at first 
in other hands.. They (the Brahmars) did not, 
properly speaking, form a clergy; they had no" 
uniform organization, no hierarchy, no orthodoxy, 
and veiy few common interests to defend; nearly 
all the domestic worship, and without doubt also 
the local religions, were beyond their control; 
and even in the province of theology their own 
books prove that they understood how, in case of 
necessity, to accept the lessons of powerful men 
not belonging to their own caste. Although, for 
the most part, they derived their subsistence from 
the celebration of the received religious worship, 
they do not appear to have been all equally bent 
upK>n defending it; and I have already had occasion 
to remark that in proclaiming a religion purely 
spiritual, and the incapability of ceremonies to 
secure salvation, Buddha had not brought foi*ward 
a doctrine absolutely novel. Their teaching, it is 
true, appears to have been iu a high degree 
esoteric and exclusive, and in this respect I do 
not wish in any way to deny the immense 
superiority of Buddhism. I will only draw atten¬ 
tion to the circumstance that, if we were "in 
possession of documents fitted to throw light 
upon the part which the Brahmars must have 
played in the development of the popular religions, 
this contrast, which we are obliged to recognize^ 
would probably be found to be somewhat di¬ 
minished. At least, at a more recent period, the 
niost of these religions have, under the auspices 
of the Brahmans, assumed, in reference to the 
castes, even the lowest of them, a position nearly 
resembling that of Buddhism, without having, on 
that account, become exposed to a systematic 
noSi;ility on the part of those who remained faith¬ 
ful to the old traditions. 

I cannoE, therefore, recognize in- Buddha, in 
the same as M. Li^en doe'^ the chwac^er 

of an antagonist of BriihiiiaiDasm; Witiiont wishing 
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in any degree to disparage the greatness and ^e 
nobility of bis personal work, without contesting 
in the least the vitality and the expansive fo^ 
of some of his principles, I would not seek in its 
doctrine the great novelty of Buddhism, or the 
secret of its success. These I find rather in its 
or<mnization. The founder of the new religion in 
reaHty secured for it a militia when he laid the 
foundations of monachism. He thus crated, 
without wishing it, an institution far better 
disciplined, and more aggressive, than the Brah- 
manical caste, but at the same time far more il¬ 
liberal, and dangerous to independence of thought. | 
Thus Buddhism, in spite of the generous inten¬ 
tions of its author, in spite of its fine charac- 
teristics, its admirable morality, its traly buman 
charity and compassion, appears to me to have 
been quite the reverse of an emancipation. We sm 

unfavourably placed, it is tme.foriudgii^itbyits 

first effects; but it is only too probable that all 
independence, all true originality of thought, soon 
disappeared in the bosom of that enervatmg or¬ 
ganization. Except some admirable maxims, and 
some legends of striking beauty, the literature 
which it has left to us bears all the characters of 
decrepitude; and it is astonishing that M. Lassen 
should have passed by so many evidences of a 
precocious senility without having been struc 


by them in the slightest degree. The contem¬ 
porary ruling powers oonimitted no such mistake. 
They then on the way to ^u the ascendsaicy. 
and comprehended at once what a powerful and 
docile instrument they were about to have in these 
communities which had so recently come into 
existence, which were without traditions or external 
support, humble by profession, detached from 
everything beyond the interests of the sect and 
the monastsy. and sufBciently organised to be 
serviceable, bnt not sufficiently so to create any 
distrust,—sometbing, in short, like the mendioant 
orders of Catholicism without the Pope. A^rd- 
iugly we see the Government soon b^inning to 
take measures for their protection. M. lessen has 
remarked this feature of the fortunes 
ism; but I doubt if he has given it si^Bmont 
prominence. Thus, for example, he is careful not 
to suspect a concealed pditical motive for the «m- 
version-of Asofca. He presents ns with a m^ 
attractive picture of this prince, and of his 
religious zeal, although, even in the absence of 
other documents than his own inscnptions 
the narratives of monks, certain bloody episoto 
of his history lead ns to fonn a so^^ 
diferent idea of the reign of ttos Oramtel Cm- 

I atantineu”* 


EKPORT on the Census of the Mxuius Pe^idency, 1871, 
with Appendix; by W. B. Cornish, F.B.C.S., Surgeon- 
Mi, Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. Government 
Gazette Press, Madras, 1874. 


Dr Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner, Madras, 

1 - - 


ElTISW. 

.871, toms know that mere dist^ 
son- local speech are graeraUy quite eno^ to malte 
difference of caste, i.e. to prevent iatormam*^ 
or a common f»Ue, although t!m iM® he the 

Iras. same. And although Dr. Coniish tos not _®y- 

con- I where define what he means by a 


taimnof dug reauiuo V/... w— - 1 i ' 

Presidency in' 1871. Comment on the purely rta- 
tistical part of these returns, valuable as they 

are from both matter and method, is he:^nd t e 

province of the Indian Aydi^ry. Bat Dr. 

Cornish’s 11th chapter, on Caste, 

merous extracts and summaries from P 

of the district officers, contain a vast amo^t of 

information as to' races and re 

teresting in an ethnologic^ and ^ 

of view. Specially so is Ijie report ^'5 

Turner upon the 'wild tribes of Jaypur, 

Vizagapatam district (pp- 221 seqq.). ,„,-q 

ThesTtables give the enormous number of 3^09 
snb-divisions of castes in 

tm«tha6 in many instances tto 

is named in two or more J® 

the other hand. familiig with guda^ 


does not occur through^ 

There mast^^ be *om« Pacsis m 

is foand he may well be “ n»de a aote rf, 
stead of being Inmjwd with “ 
theclaiBwficatioa of Imns rioag with 
the Government of India is probably re»p^w» 
Ttia evident from the remarks of Dr- CtwwBo 
that he is as well aware of its ^ 

tobe expected from so -Z- ^ 

a writer. The fin* » la 

w , . .w . . |« 
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to one caste (the Mahars) of several which would 


and it womid be quite as logical to lump Masal- 
mhm, and even Ohristians, along with Jews, as it 
is to set down the Jains as a mere sub-division of 
Buddhists, Indeed, as Br, Cornish remarks, there 
are practically no Buddhists in Sonthern and 
W^feem India. There' may be a few stray 
Singhaleise or Burmese ; as to Chinamen the 
applimfeion of the term Buddhist to' most of them 
is rather a strain upon' the meaning of the word. 
Br. Cornish occasionally gives MarUthi names 
for castes: generally wrong, as Sujam (Hajdm) 
for a Barber, and JDheda as an equivalent to the 
Madras Paria. (Ft'de voL II. pp. 76 and 130.) Both 
are Hindnstini words, andthe latter is applied only 


come under the term Paria in Madras and are 
known collectively in Maharashtra as Parwdri. 
This is an instance of how apt the most acute and 
well-informed of Indian scholars are to be misled 
in details relating to provinces with which they 
are not personally acquainted. Br. Cornish gene¬ 
rously acknowledges the credit due to his prede¬ 
cessor, the late Mr. Cover, one of the most valued 
contributors to the Antiquary ; and it is pleasant 
to find here and there in these important returns 
the names of other supporters still flourishing, 
and scraps of interesting information which have 
before appeared in these pages. 


COREESPONBENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PAEABISE. 

[Answer to Query in the Ind, Ant ante, p. 23'6.] 
The question whether Paradise is connected 
with the Sanskrit Paradesa has been asked many 
times, but it must be answered in the. negative. 
Paradesa does not mean in Sanskrit ‘ the best or 
highest country,* but ■ ‘ a foreign country/ more 
particularly an enemy’s country. The word occurs 
for the first time in the Song of Solomon (iv. 13), 
in the form, of pardes^ and it has found its way 
into HebreWj not from Sanskrit, but from Persian. 
The Sanskiit paradesa would in Persian have 
assumed the form of paradaesa, the s being a 
palatal, not a dental s. Such a word does not 
occur in Zend, but the word which does occur 
in Zend, and which alone can be the etymon of 
paradise, is pairidaiza,whlch m^u&cirmmvallatio, 
a piece of ground enclosed by a high wall, after¬ 
wards a park or garden. Xenophon found the 
word used in Persia in that sense, and it afterwards 
appears in the LXX. The root of this word is 
I)EH(orBEIH), for Sanskrit ^=Zend z, and means 
originally to knead, to squeeze togecher, to shape. 
From it we have the Sanskrit deki, a wall, while 
in Greek the same root, according to the strictest 
phonetic rules, yielded rdixos, wall. In Latin the 
root is regularly changed into fig, and gives ns 
potter,'j%-am, form or shape,andIn 
Gothic itf could only appear as deigan, to knead, to 
form anything out of soil; earth; hence datg-^s, the 

The-Sanskrit dalia, body, also springs from the 
same root, body being, like figure, that which is 
formed. Bopp identified this delta with Gothic leik, 
body, and particularly dead body, the modern Ger¬ 
man Jbeiche and Lekhiar.i, the English lieh m Lich¬ 
gate. But such is the strictness of phonetic rules 
that this identification, apparently so simple and 
easy, cannot possibly be allowed. The transition 


of d into Hs common enough between Sanskrit, 
.Latin and Greek, but it has never been estab¬ 
lished on good evidence as between Sanskrit and 
Gothic. Besides the 7^ ought in Gothic to appear 
as g, as we have it in deig-s. 

The history of the word Paradise is therefore 
this: It was a word of Zend origin, was adopted 
by the Jews at a very early time, and thus found its 
way into the Old Testament. It was again adopted 
by Xenophon, and thus found its way into Greek, 
It wa^ lastly iised by the LXX., and thus trans¬ 
ferred into ecclesiastic Greek and Latin, and all the 
languages of modern Europe. 

IJax Muixee.. 

NIJAGUNA {ante, p. 244). 

With regard to the date assigned to Nijaguna, 
I feel certain “ the Saka year counted by guna, 
?itu, giri, and vishaya” is wrong, 

Nijaguna mentions the Sdbara hhdshya; the 
Bkdita of Bhattacharya; the vydJehydna on the 
Sahara hhdshya, called PrdhhdTcara, by Prabh^kara 
gum, a disciple of Bhattacharya; the Veddnta 
hhdshyahj Sankara; the vivarana regardingthisby 
Yivai^chfirya ; a Vritti, the Pahchapddikd, the 
Bdmdnandiya, the Prahmcuvidydhharana, and 
many other regarding the same Yeddnta 

hMshya by SaHkara’s diaciplea; the Bhdmaii by 
Tachaspatimisra; the vydkhydna called Kalpaiani; 
and the tik^ called Kaustnhha. 

Nijaguna is mentioned in a Can4,rese hovel of 
1657 A.D.; and Br. Burnell has been kind enough 
to inform me that the PHalpaiaru was written by 
Appayya Bikshita, who lived in the Tanjore 
province in the 16th century. So Nijaguna falls 
somewhere between 1522 (the year generally 
assigned to Appayya Bikshita) and 1657 a.i>. 

F. EjTfiii. ^ 

Mercara, 28rd October 1874. 
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THE OEIGINAL SETTLEMENT-DEED OP THE JEWISH COLONY AT COCHIN. 

BY A. C. BtJENELL, Ph.D. M.C.S 


r|lHE existence of a considerable Jeivisb colony 
X in Cocbin and neigbbonring towns bas long 
beenknown, andbas excited mncbinterest among 
very different classes. Oftbe speculations of 
people like Bucbanan* tbe least said is best; 
and the prejudiced remarks of tbe fa^tical 
Portuguese are as unsatisfactory in spirit as 
w'ortbless in matter. 

It is beyond doubt that Jewish colonies were 
established many centuries ago on the south¬ 
west coast of India. Arab traTe^ers in the 10th 
century mention them as numerous in Ceylon. 
Vasco de Gama in his first voyage found a 
Polish Jew at the Anjedives.t and the 
early Portuguese appear to have called the king 
of Cochin king of the Jews on account of the 
number in his territory, just as the king of 
Calicut was called king of the Moors (or 
Muhammadans).J The.great original settle¬ 

ment in South India was at Cranganore, 
but when that place fell under the Portuguese, 
the Jews met with such injustice timt they 
left it and settled near C o chin, § which has 
always been the chief settlement since then, 
though there are several at Chintamangalam 
and other inland towns. These colonies ^n- 
erally consist of prosperous and even we^thy 
families, and are held in much esteem by their 
neighbours of all classes and sects. They are 
mostly S ephardim; but there are at Cochin 
also a few Ashkenazim famih^: e:reept 
that they wear the dress used by the i^ple of 
Bagdad and the Levant, and mostly talk 
Malayilam as their vernacular 
ther do not in the least differ from their co- 
rehgionists elsewhere, either in rites, features, or 

bic^toms.!! Since Prof. Max Multe’slect^ 

on Missions (in Westminster Abbey) hw excited 

some discussion as to ^ 

may be worth while to point out that the Jews 


in South-Western India have been in past ages 
most successftd missionaries; the number of 
“ Black Jews” or proselytes probably aamnnts 
to several thousands even now. 

The accompanying plate represents the grant 
hy which the Jews originally settled at C ra n - 
ganore,andis still in possession of one of the 
elders at Cocbih.T This grant is in T a mi] as 
used on the west coast before the development 

ofMalayil |am,*andiswrittenmtheVat- 

teluttu,the original character which once 
prevailed over neariy all the Tamil country and 
south-west cc^st, hut which has bag ^ed 
to he used in the former place, and in the 
latter is now only known in a later form, used 
for drawing np documente by Hindu H&jas.'t 
The existence of this grant has long b^ 

inown. A. Moens (a Dutch Governor of (briim) 

first gave an account of it (in B'atehing* 
Magiizim) in the last (wtury. Antimtil Da- 
perron gave an account a little later. At the 
bwinning of this century F. W. Ellis (a Mad^ 
Civilian and the read foindar of Dravidkn 
Comi«»tive Phaology) tismslated the text in a 
meet sohobrlike mmmer; but his sudto de^ 
itt 1819 prevented the pnHi«»tion <rfhis essay, 
which remained unknown tfll 18«, when Sir 
W. Elliot discovered and printed it with an 
exceUent fereimile in vtd. XHL part n. of ^ 
Madras Literary Sodeifs Journal 
another Madras Civilian, 0. M. Wh^ had 

^pted to explain it, and his transktoww 

nubl»eainl839{afterhi8death)mto0^tel 
dian phiWogisH Ifr. H. Gunds^ 

i«d his vwsiott w « ^,^5^ 

Jcmrml (voL XIH. p«t i- W 
The oldest version ? 

Hebrew tbatexistsat Cochin ;§theageof tln^ 
yyjocecimii, but it is oer«nly more ttea two 


• Chrisiiart Seseareties,jp. ^^- 

t De Bame. Aria. w-c*®-(P-^ 

vA L of rf ITW; ^ (-SSWof pt fi.of toL m 

X Ib. Bee- ni. ^ ^ 

oftheeditiMioflTTO. ds OoeM*. 

erioi®« 
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imndred jmrs old, as. ilie earliest accouats of | 
tlie grant were given firom it. In all probability j 
it was made about four bnndred years ago. 

Tlie actual date of this grant cannot be ] 
ascertained,* as tlie date given in it is uncertain.; 
but it cannot be later than tbe eigbtb century A.D., 
for of two otlier similar grants in possession of 
tbe so-called Syrian Cbristians one presupposes 
its existence, and one of tli^e I bave .ascertained, 
to be of 774 a.b., wbde the other belongs to tbe 
beginning of tbe ninth century.' ISTor can tbe 
gTMit now published be older than tbe begin¬ 
ning of tbe eighth century, as tbe many Grantba 
letters in it are too developed to be of an earlier 
date. 

As I bave already twice printed tbe Yat- 
t e 1 u 11 u alphabet, it is useless to give a tran¬ 
script of the Tamil, especially as it would 
in%’'olve tbe preparation of a number of special 
types. Taking Dr. Gundert^s and Mr, Ellis’s 
translations as guides, I would propose to trans¬ 
late it as follows:— t 

Translaiimi. 

Svasti Sri. Tbe King of kings has 
ordered^— {This is) the act of grace ordered by 
His Majesty .Sri Farkaran Iravi Tan- 
mar J wielding tbe sceptre and reigning in 
a hundred thousand places, (fji) tbe year {icliicli 
is) the opposite to the siecond year, the thirty- 
sixth year, {on) tbe day be deigned to abide in 
M uy ir ikk 6 du.§ Webave given to T sn p - 
pnlrabbanjlAnsuvan n am {as a jyrlnci- 
lyalitij), and seveniy-two proprietory rights (ctp- 
perfaining io the digniiij of a feudal lorcl)^ also 
tribute by reverence (?) and offerings, and tbe 
proffts of Ansuv-annam, and day-lamps, and 
broad garments (as exposed to the custovn cf 
Malahar)^ and palankins, and nmbrellas, {No, I.) 
and large drums, and trumpets, and small drums 
and garlands, and garlands across sfereets, etc., and 
tbe like, and seventy-two ftee bouses. We have 
relinquisbed the dues by wdgbt and duties. More¬ 
over we i»¥e' grwtied ly this doeument on ! 


, ♦ iMfr Imm fsi it w«sipsEmted m' 

~mm m Al>. S7&*— 

fc. vot BL p. 

f c»'<»§'im- 

I., bSw>-. 

t f Bbiikara-K&Ti-T&rnit. 

§ Tbia is explained ia the Hebrew Tersion by Cra n- 

I anore, ax^Mtyiri ^nodonbl^ tbeori^iSa of ^ 
. o n 2 i r i s of Ptolemy and the Periplus of the Red Sea. 
It is (according to local tzadidon) the where the 


copper that be shall not pay tbe taxes paid by tbe 
bouses of tbe city into the royal treasury^ and 
tbe {alove-sakl) privileges to bold {them). To 
Isuppu Irabbiin, prince of Ansuvannam, 
and to bis descendants, bis sons and daughters^ 
and to bis nephews, and to {the neplmvs) of Ms 
daughters in natural succession, Ansuvannam 
(is) an {No, III.) hereditary estate as long as the 
world and moon exist. Sri. 

I, Kovarttana Mattandan , prince 
of T e n a. d u, know this deed. 

I, Kotai Siri Kandan,prmceofTenu- 
V a 1 i n a cl, know this deed. 

I, M a na Yep ala M Hna T iy an, prince 
of E r a 1 an4 d u, know this deed. 

I, Irayaran Sattan, prince of Ya 11 u- 
van a clu, know this deed, 

I, K 0 1 a i T i r a v i, prince of 27 e d u m p u - 
raiyurnadu, know tMs deed. 

IjMdrkkan Sa tt an, ofK ilpadaina - 
y akam (? Commander of tbe Eastern army), 
knew this deed. 

The writing of • P 61 a n a y a K i 1 v a y a K e - 
lappan, engraved (?) by Yanragais^ri 
Kan dan. 

It is remarkable that tbe witnesses are all 
local cMefs, so there can be no doubt that 
Yusuf Fabban was admitted to a similar 
position by their consent, 

Tbe site of A nsuvannamfis not known; 
and, though it must be part of tbe country 
around Cranganore, there is little use looking 
for it. Every town in South India wMcb is 
known to foreigners by one name {e.g, Madras, 
Tanjore) in reality consists of a larger or smaller 
number of hamlets, each with its distinct name ; 
and as one or the other of these rises in im¬ 
portance by being made a royal residence, or 
the harbour being altered, or for similar r^sons, 
the whole town changes its name with strang¬ 
ers. Hence the difficuiiy of identifying some 
towns in South India wMch were formerly well 
known. 


Tmmacore lines end, cmposiie to Czasigaiiore hntacrem 
the back-water, and is me only place on the south-west 
(as^ I have aasertaJned by pewmal the 

ports) which corra^nds with me zmnnte «l(TOcipti<m 
m the Feri^lm, 

It Yusuf Babbin. 

T Kd y il , 4,e. King^s m 'Gbd*s boose (Kd 4. a)i. 

* GovardhanaMArtapda. 

t Dr. Gnnderfc has ascertained beyond dohbt that this 
word (lit.,lire eotomrs) do^ not mean some ptivitege (as 
had b^n sopposed)| ,lKt ti 
Joiirnalf XIII. pt. ii p. 13. 
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RELIGIOUS AKD MORAL SEKTIMEFTS FREELY TRAHSLATID 
FROM IiroiAIir WRITERS. 

BY J. OTIR, D.C.L,, LL.D., Fe.D., EDINBUEGH. 

{Continued, from page 2M.) 


Sucli o£ tlie following texts as are not from 
tbe MaMlMrata ]—and probably a portion of 
these also,—are. derived from Bobtlingk*s Iji- 
disclie Sjpruohe. It will be seen that the an¬ 
cient epic poem has famished the substance of 
many of the maxims elaborated by later antbors. 
Vikramacbarita, 282. Fiety to tU God of Gods, 
O God of Gods, thon art to me 
A father, mother, kinsmen, friends; 

I knowledge, riches, find in thee; 

All good thy being, comprehends. 
Mahabh ^.,12084, and 9. “Lay up for 
yourselves treaswes in heaven, tvliere thieves do 
7 iot hreaJc throu^gh and stealF 
Before decay thy body wears, 

And with it stre?^ gth and beauty bears; 

Before disease, stem charioteer, 

Thy frame’s dissolver, death, brings near. 
Those noblest treasures hoard in haste 
Which neither time nor chance can waste. 
With ceaseless care amass that wealth 
Which neither thieves can filch by st,^hh, 

^Tor greedy tyrants snatch away, — 

Which even in death shall with thee stay. 

S^ti^taka, 3, 5. Eememher thy moHaldy- 
Thon hear’st that from thy neighbonr’s stores 
Some goods by theft have vanished; so, 
That none of thine by stealth may go, 

Thon sett’st a watch, and barr’st thy doors. 
’Tis well: bnt know’st thon never fear, 

When thon dost learn that every day 
Stern death from many a dwelling near 
A helpless victim tears away ? 

Delnded mortals, warning take. 

From snch insensate slnmber wake I 

Chanakya, 5. Knoicledge a treasure ichich 
canhiot he lost. 

With knowledge, say, what other wealth 
Can -vie, which neither thieves by stealth 
Can take, nor greedy kinsmen seize. 

Which, lavished, suffers no decrease ? 

Mahahh. V. 1474. Never do vihai wovM 

distress thee, on a suA-bed. 

Snch deeds as thon with fear and grief 
Wonld’st, on a sick-bed laii rec^ 

In. youth and health Mohew them ^ 
Remembering life is ftsU sud bri^ 


Sarngadhara’s Paddhati Kiti, 2. Builf 

With daily scmtinizmg ken 
Let 'QY'&rj man try, 

Infmiring “ Wl»t'with tait« l»ve I 
Tti common, what with noble moi 

Panchatantra, U, 117. (Btl. Bowih,} A mtahU 
part of the paim hesioimd mi mrMIfj dfedk ,, 
would suffice to gam fiesven. 

Fools endless lsl»iir, |»ns, and moil 
In storing «a*tMy w«ltii endure, 

The hnndredth part of all that ixM. 

Wonld everlasting hBsfi ensure. 

Mahahh. XI. 116. No iufmciwm m tim gnive. 

Enslaved by various |»ssiciBS, men 
Profound self-knowledge fail to gam; 

Some yMd to pride of birth, and s»m 
All those in hiimM» slatieiw b«n; 

By w^h hwi: down 

On mosrfels cmi«i by 

Whie c&OTS, trained' in teamhig’s sdHxis, 
Contemn the nidesarn’d, md call ‘ih®n fcK)ls. 
All qmMj oihem’ fenlia iiisi»ni; 

Their own to check mamt Imm. 

Bnt smn a time arrives when all,— 

The wise, the foolish, gimt miii hmI, 

The rich, the poor, toe high, toe low, 

The prond, toe himble,-—heime must pt. 
Within toe graveyard lone reclined. 

Their pmnp, thar rags, thej kave tehind. 
,S<»n,. mm thm Ifelw fram» a prey 
' to- sure snd 'dacay 

When fisrms, oikb frar, 

And only skdetoM are Irft, 

Say, then, of all the Ixmw aactwad 
. That siaew the »d ground, 

Whsi eye has power to ^ 

Thwe of toe rkh, tl» groat, toe wise ? 

Wkm all dttdh’s tow 

Shells undistiiigniA^ s«k» Ik kw, 

Why, whyshonM mow !!»' proai, tte 

The weak, thekwly, i^to wrc»^; 

“Whc»’€x, Wwe to© 
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MaJitbla. XII. 859. Mch mmeimes die 
yomig^ and ^mr live long. 

Some men decrepit^ poor, distrest, 

SnrviTe to life's extremest stage ; 

While some hj fortune ricHj Mest 
Are seized by death in middle age: 

And few of those with splendour gracsed 
Enjoy the hKss they hop^ to taste. 

Panchalantra HI. 108'. (Ud, Do mi to 

others whai timn mould^si mi ham done to thee. 
Hear Tirtae’s smn embraced in one 
Brief maxim—lay it well to heart— 

Xe’er do to others what, if done 
To thee, wonld caase thee inward smart. 

Mahibh. III. 16796. Dismierestedmess. 

The good to others kindness show, 

And from them no return exact. 

The greatest, noblest men, they know, 

Thus generously love to act. > 

Mahabh. XIII. 5572. “ Do to others as ye 
would that they should do to youj^ 
Whene'er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or il to other men. 

Mete out. to them the mmsnre then 
Which thou wonld’st have them mete to thee. 

Panchat. I. 247. (Bd, Bomb,) “ If ye Jove 
them which love you, whai reward have ye 
His action no applause invites 
Who simply good with good repays. 

He only jnstly merits praise 
Who wrongful deeds with good requites. 

Bhag. Fura]^ YIII. 7, 44. The highest worship 
of the Deity, 

To scatter joy thronghont thy whole 

SniTOimding world j to share men's grief:— 
Such is the worship, best and chief, 

Of God, the'unive'iml Soal, ■' 

Mahabh. Y. 1518, (herooms- mU with goodJ* 
With mrokn^ -omqner wrath, and iE with 
mth. 

By giving, niggardb vanqwh,.with fcnlli. 

Mahabh. Y. 1270: XII. 9972. « Tf^o when Be 
vjas reviled, reviled not again, |-e. 
Reviling meet with patience; ne’er 
To mm malignant msdice hear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language meet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 

Even godm ^miraii<m show 
Of men who so entreat a foe. 


Mahabh. XU. 55'28. ‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him,” 

That foe r^el not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid; 

A tree refuses not its shade 
To .him who comes to hew it down. 

Pref. to Halhed’s ‘ Gentoq Code.' Forgiveness: 

of mjmrws, 

A hero hates ndi evmi the foe 
Whose d^dly bow is ’gainst Mm bent; 

The irandal-tree with fragrant* scent 
Imbnes the axe wMch lays it low, . 

Mahabh. XIH.. 8212. Suppliants not to he sent 
away empty. 

Lei none with scorn a suppliant meet, 

Or from the door imtended spnm; 

A dc^, an ontost, kindly treat. 

And so shalt thou be blest in tnm. 

Hitopade&^ 1, 55. The same. 

The good extend their loving ^care 
To men, however mean or vile; 

E’en base Chandalas’ dwelling share , 

Th’ impartial moonbeam’s^ silvery ismile. 

SnbhasMtamava, 275, Men cefisomous, and 
blind to their own faults. 

Men soon the faults of others learn; 

A few their virtues, too, .find out; 

But is ihere one—I have a doubt— 

Who can Ms own defects discern ? 

Panchat, L 314, Conceit dificuU to cure. 
Declare what power the bom conceit 
Gan drive from any creature’s mind. 

See yonder bird, its back reclined 
On earth, throws up its little fi^t, 

While there it sleeps, the sky to prop, 

Winch else to earth might downward drop. 

Hitopadesa^ (ed. ScMegel), I. 98. To advise 
others is easy, to act well is dijfficult. 
Whoe’er will others seeking fight, advise, 

His task is ea^,—^here aH men are wise. 

But urged themselves to virtue, most no more 
The wisdom show they seemed to have before. 

Ramayana (ed. Gorresio), YI. 67, 10. Saying 
easy, doing difficult. 

In words to carry out a plan 
Is easy work for any man; 

But those with wisdom blest and skill. 

Alone, hard tasks in act fulfil. 
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MaMbli. Xn. 5961, Eetiremmt from the world 
%ot necessary for sdf•control, 

Wby, pray, to forests wild rq)air, 

There war against thy senses wage ? 

Where dwells the self-subduing sage, 

The wood, the hermit’s cell, is there. 

Hitop. II- 10. " Qutta cavat Iwpidem^^ ^c.; 

good slowly acquired. 

As water-drops which slowly fall 
A pitcher fill by ceaseless flow; 

So learning, -virtue, riches, all, 

By constant small accessions grow- 

Mah^bh. XII. 8855. Good and evil not always 
apparent at first sight, 

Ofb ill of good the semblance bears, 

And good the guise of evil wears; 

So loss of wealth, though bringing pain, 

To many a man is real gain. 

Mahabh. V, 1455L The same. 

That loss from which advantage springs 
Can ne’er a real loss be deemed; 

And that is not true gain esteemed 
Which, soon or later, ruin brings. 

ilahabh. XII. 6577. Wealth injwnom to some 
men. 

The unthinking man with whom, too kind. 

The goddess Fortune ever dwells, 

Becomes the victim of her spells ; 

An autumn’s clouds the wind impels, 

She sweeps away his better mind. 

Pride, born of viewing stores of gold, 

Conceit of beauty, birth, invade 
His empty soil; he is not made. 

He deems, like men of -vulgar mould. 

Subhashit. 110. BiscontenL 
Most men the good they have, despise, 

And blessings which they have not, prize; 


In -winter wish for Emwam^^s glow, 

In summer long for winter’s snow. 

Diishlanta Sataka, 76. ** A propicl lm» m 
honour in his oum comairy.” 

A TOft.Ti in whom his kindred see 

One like themselves, of common mtmld, 

May yet by thoughtful strangers be 
Among the gimt and wise enrolM. 

While herds a herd in Vkhnu saw,* 

Gods viewed the lord of ad with awe. 

Hitop. II. 44. Ftrlw diffimli; vim msy. 

As stones rolled up a hill with toil and paan 
Come quickly hounding backward o'*er ife side. 
’Tis hard the top of •virfctte*s steep fogam, 

; Bnt msy down the dope of vice to gMe* 

Bhaxtrihari. Gmtrm^ of life. 

Hark! here the sound of lute so sweet, 

And there the voice of wailing lowi; 

Here scholars grave in conclave 

There howls the brawling drnnkMd-crowd; 
Here channing maictos fell of gtee. 

There totteriiig, wid^eirf. dwn^ we 
Sudi%ht! wchdia&!I'«»B»t^ 

If' hem we Eve in heaven 'm WLf 

Bhag. Pur. Vn. 5, 87. Wlult# 
though mdmr^ fo w, « 6? £« 

Jf % hamdqffmi eviH 
■ That aEm man who H^ing bdngs 
The -wim with love pareatai grm^ 

But like a dire difi«» wffl trmi 

The son from whom destruc&m ^prin^- 

Thy Emb .unsound, althou^ with |»i% 
remove Die uoaiOTS toint 

Thai &va the whole maj Btrei^ wgam. 
Aiyust 18/4. 


NOTES ON CASTES IN Tipi PUN^A AND SOdIpUB DISTSICTS. 

by W. F. SIKGLAIE, Bo. C.S. 

{Cmcluded from page 190 .) 


H. — Farm, 

There are few Parsis in these districts 
except the shopkeepers of the towns of Puna 
and Solapnr, and a few rich femilies from 
Bombay who have houses in Puna. The re¬ 
gular division into K adami and Sheharsahi 


« Of .—< Jji Yishnn clowns a herdsman saw. 
t The last two lines of the original are not qiute so 


esiste amcMg 1 Msk, 

settlement here prev^ms to &e ef 

power. 

A foil draffipt*®- ^ H*® Jews l^aPue®* 
deaacy wosOd to 
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ontlieKHlabi Bistricfe. Tliey»ytlia%atsome 
time not accurately fixed, certain fiigitives of their 
ra<» were sMpwiwked at Nawa^am, a few mil^ 
north of Al&ag (t* ante^ p. 322). The gmT«s of 
tho^ who perished are still in CTiisfcenoe tiiere, 
according to my informant, in the shape of two 
long mounds. There were no, Jews in the 
Beklmn under the Marathi^gOFomment; and it 
is a curious instance of the sort of official emigrar 
tion that goes on under onr gOTemment tiiat 
the whole Jewish <mlonj in the town of Puna 
traces ite origin to a single im|mctor of poHce. 
Alter him canie a few of his own femily, and 
thai others; and now they nninher (in the 
second generation) about two hnndr^ souls. 
Of these some .are Government writers, some 
pensioners of the native army, and a good many 
carpenters. They call themselves Beni-Israel, 
in a general way, because, they say, they don’t 
know to what tribe they belong. These Indian 
Jews seem to have no great aptitude for trade, 
although .many wct© formerly in busing in 
the KnMbi District, espaciallj as dyers. But 
in the service of Government they are honour¬ 
ably distingoish^ for mtelligen<^ and hon^ty, 
and in the native army a greater ntnnli^r of 
them rise to commissions than of any other race, 
proportionahiy to the number of recruits. The 
Jewish carpentem, too, rank high in their trade. 

The Kala-Israel, or .Black Jews, are said to 
be the d^cendants of native concnbin^ kept 
by Jews, and not, as is sometimes snpposed, of 
proselytes. ConsideringlmwxmlikelytheMnham- 
madan and Hindu govemmento were to peimit 
any eSoxto of 111© Jews to pro|»gate their 
I tibiidc thdbr an»otmt of this matter is probably 
correct. TlmBeni-Israeldonotmairyoreat 
with the EAla-Israel, hut permit community of 
worship. The latter seem to prefer military ser¬ 
vice to any other profession. It will be observed 
that the old warrior-spirit is still strong in the 
races; and caaiy feetr pngiiamiy into domes¬ 

tic life, and into the settfanaal of the religioxis 
wMA freqnaiiiy arm aancrngtibem, 
wad generally end in an attempt to 

By apostolic blows and knocks.’’ 

They have no Rabbis, but elect their raiders 
from among the congregation, which appears to 
be divided into two parties, the writers being 

Prc^r^istas,*’ and the carpenters and military 
men strong Conservatives—a division observ¬ 


able among other races. Jlaturally it is nsnaly 
the latter |»riy who support their views by 
sermons found in paving-stones. There are 
two or three femilies of M^opotemian Jews, 
^connected in cme way or .Miother with the S^.. 
scKm femily. These latte conform mnch more 
to onr European id^ of the race, being keen 
mai cf bn^^, and little given to entering 
the military or administrative service of Gov¬ 
ernment. Except for the small intemid difier- 
enees already mentioned, there is probably no 
ra^ in India whose -members so seldom come 
in the way of penal justice r I never saw or 
heard of a Jewish thief or l^gar, or known 
bad character of any sort. 

jST, —Native Ohristiam. 

Setting aside the converto of Protetant mis¬ 
sionaries—^miteeBaneons in class and insignifi. 
<ant in nmnber—the native Christians of these 
parts are all of the Catholic faith, all descend¬ 
ed feom the ancient Portuguese converis and 
■mixed marriag®, and all immigrants, from th©' 
Koiikan, like the Jews and Parsts. 

There are two divisions of them; the mc^t 
nnmerons are the Gcmiese Catholics, by which 
I mean not merely those who are natives of Goa, 
bnL also those British subjects who acknowledge 
the authority of the Archbishop of that place. 
These claim what I may be permitted to call 
the Por^M-GalEcan liberties, and, so fer as I can 
make oui^ are veory much at one with the more 
modem and audacious Altkatholiken” of Ger¬ 
many. 

At bitter fend with them are the Ultramon¬ 
tane party, who acknowledge the authority of 
the Bishop of Bombay, and whose spiritual 
afiairs are chiefly conducted by the Fathers of 
the Company of Jesus. These, although less 
numerous, are the wealthte and more educated 
portion of the native Christians, and are united 
with that portion of the community which calls 
itself Indo-Briton and with the European 
Catholics, whence it comes about that we hear 
a good deal more of them in large towns and 
camps; In the Konkans, where there are ancient 
endowments and olher temporalities worth 
waging war about, the disputes of these two 
parties spm^m^s come into court. But above 
ghat, where the churches are chiefly supported 
by the mmih&rB, th© native Christians, a peac^ 
able and inoleDsive xac^ seldom copie under 
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the grip of the law. They make excelent dom^ 
tic servants, mnsicians, and tailors; a good many 
are employed as clerks in public and private 
offices; but the career mest affected by the best - 
of them is the medical service of Government, 
in which iiiey have been particularly successfol. 

I have to add, in concluding this list of races, 
three wandering teibes, of which I have met 
with individuals in the Puna District smce 
Twiting the notes which appeared in the 

qyMry of July (p-184) 

1. Komtl ; appear to be closely alhed to 

the PhAnsiPardhis. , , 

2. Garhdis (not to be confounded witn 
that division of theMang caste sometimes known 

by this name). This tribe are tumblers and 
b^jgars, and come, they say, from BengaL 
They live in grass-mat huts, like most of our 
wandering tribes, but they construct ^em of 
a ridge and gable form, while those of all the 
■Weatem “gypsies” are supported upon bam¬ 
boo hoops, wHch give the roof a rounded ap- 
pearance. 


NOTIS OK THl 27 ih GAKTO OF CHAKD. 


3. Kiinphites.— Acastectfsrani-rdigioas 

mendicants who wear in thmr ears krge aiffi 
hideous gla® ornammits,* whence the name. 

I have now enumerated 87 different ^races 

observed in the two coUectoratM of Pun & and 
Solapur; manyofiheseare^ainsubdivid^, 

but only in a few cases have I been abteto pve 
pariiCTirs of their sections, and anyone giving 
his afctraition to the subject would be able to 
double the list under the hrada of the Rah¬ 
mans, Vanis, and waaderii^tribM. Butsominnte 

an investigation comes rather within tire pr^ 

1 Yince of a student than of a district o&ff- to 

one instance, I believe, I have been able to ^ 
a clear and definite fiict to toe ^hnologw^ 
geography of India, vk. thrt theBhill r^ xs 
^rZnduoutooftoe Kukadi nw(c»te, 
p. 189). I hope ttotany reader of toe 
who has toe means of correcting any of toe 
nmnerons errors, and still more numerous onns- 
aous, which must of necessity oo^ « ^ 
Botes eufeely the result of personal experience, 
he kind enough to do so. 


notes ok PEOE. HOhM^’S TEAK^TIOK of the 27» CAKTO OF 

BY F. S. GrBOWSE, M.A-, B.C.S. a ^ 


The recent publicatiouin toe 

of the firrt fesdculus of Prof. HoMnle s edi i 

the text of Ohaud has enabM me 

with toe original his translation ^ ^ 

27th canto, that occupies pages bom V7 t 

the present volnme of the Ind^« 

prevLi any misconception, I may say at on^ 
prevo^ mxj _and without 


Wfaidh copyists have doubttas 

the MSS., CWs ■ 

.rnniTTTc and toe ^reotore of h“ a«Mi®cies so 

ijj^epei^of gramnatosti 

can at aB ti«s_^ ^ 
to grasped his meaning. Ocoamonaay ah*^ 

- tnition mav 1°«^ at Mice to the time srawe <rf 
lutiutl y _rniorbi trastie over 


the present volnme oi me intnition may lead at once ^ 

prevent any^mis^ncep^^y^^^^ 

spedlensgivenbyTodinhislh^^o*^ M 

^paraphrases.bnt make no attempt franalatimitimmm* «f toe 

cision required in literal translations. the head rf the pM»grai^brt,fcr«w 

i, Li., 

ciaim;bufc,«»itoeoonliraiy,Ai^^ beaKttie oak tfplacs^M* iw 

Hoomle would have beematofe ofi^wng beoommg ^ Jatha 

Toputoutoftoeqi>o^®^_--- 
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wnteaace ‘ IMIiinm meeting witk Ms lord,’ the de¬ 
finite article seems to have dropt out, &e D^Mma 
Iwng CMmand 

4. (Xhrtto.) Tfie lines 

amhar hihdr gadi fiuind hua 
nar arttrkan mngrdhitje 

are translated "thus remoTcd from the skies their 
bodies beca.me weak, and they were caught to 
serre as veMcles for men/ But they are rather 
the direct words of the curse, ‘ Beaming too 
f^ble of body for h^veuly enjoyment, may you 
he caught/ &c. For "Bomai^da the lord of 
SombhMi going to hunt’ r^d * OLord of Sambhar, 
Bomajwda going to hunt / for EomapMa was king, 
not of Sambhar, but of Champapur. 

5. [Bolm,) For " made the elephants six times 
.as fat as before/ g<ij chigg chhagmn Ha, read rather 
•"the elephants screamed again and again with 
ddight/ chinghdma being the technical word for 
the cry of an elephant when pleased. 

7. {Kamtfa.) "The Brahmarshi’ should be "a 
Brahmarshi,’ as the personage so introduced has 
not been previously mmitioned. 

8. B&r, I think, cannot be "a bag/ for bora; 
but rather hor liya should be taken together as a 
compound verb meaning " wiped upfor neither 
would the elephant be cariying about a bag, nor 
could the semen be preserved in an article of that 
kind. Ur, again, is ordinarily usod by Ghand in 
the sense of " womb/ which is clearly its meaning 
here. ■ 

(10.) KaviUa. For ‘ if the prince have a taste 
for a carnage of ivory/ Bir gaj dard cliamna rath, 
read" fine elephants with tusks to break off,’ rodh 
being metri gratid for arth The precise meaning 
of the next lour lines is obscure; but I do not think 
it probable j that ‘ Singhavatt’ is a proper name, 
ioid, further on, T feel confident that Mh docs not 
■iieaal *'a weB.’ Thelmcs 

‘ ME hasMn miig 

Pah pankki am ^arhbafah 
are tran^ted, * There is plentj of water and wells; 
musk-deer and cattle and birds and hills / I 
should prefer to render them " Flocks of fowls 
scr^m on the water, on the plain are mnsk-deer, 
and on the hills birds,’ Mk being the verb which is 
nsiore common in the frequentative form hohaya, 

11. {Doha.) The rendering * having heard from 
Bao Chamand that a mishap had befallen the lord 
Fang, and that the place was delightful,’ seems to 
me a little questionable. I would suggest ‘ In the 
first place as a blow to Jay Chand, and also be¬ 
cause he had heard/ &c. The words in the ori¬ 
ginal are 


12. (KavUtas) In the lines 

Gharhai Mdj Pfitliird^ 

Bir agimv dUa kaMr 

which are translate ‘When king Prithir^j the 
mighty, rose to examine the southern country / I 
would take kasi as though kainar were understood, 
and render "The great king Piithiraj marches 
south, girding up Ms loins.’ The letter mentioned 
at the end of the stanm was not, as it seems to 
me, received from Labor, but reached the Sultan 
there and tmme from Jay Chand at Kanauj. Thus 
the following stanzas do not give the contents of 
the letter, but describe what took place at Labor 
alter its receipt. 

17. (BoMjp. 18.) For ‘from both? sides, east and 
west, they joined the Ohauh4n and the Sultan,’ 

Puhh ru paclicMiiTa duktm disd 
Mill Glmhdii Surtdn, 

should certainly be read ‘ Marching from two op¬ 
posite quarters, viz. east and west, the Chauh^ 
and Sultan met.’ The message delivered to Jay 
Ghand at the end of the stanza seems rather a 
report of what the Sultan bad done on hearing of 
Piithiraj’s expedition, than a report of Prithiraj’s 
movements. 

18. (KaviUa,) For ‘ the sword is drawn and 
wafcing as the leaves of a tree shake’ read ‘ At 
the flash of drawn swords he quivers like the 
leaves of the trc^ / 

Loha anch uddant — 

Patt tarwar jim dolaL 

19. The lines 

Jdnai hi Bliira KavriA siCbar 
Jar samuh tarwar Mnav, 

are translated ‘ They are like Bhina and Kaurava, 
What is a heap of roots compared with the tree ?’ 
This does not convey any intelligible meaning, 
and I would correct it to ‘ let him know how Bhim 
treated the Kaurava leaders, root and branch/ 
The concluding words of tho stanza, %ouh sohkd lat, 
are, as the sense clearly requires, interrogative, 
implying an emphatic denial—‘ Does beget beauty ?’ 
meaning ‘ he loses his beauty.’ 

2^. (Kantasoha, p. 19.) It seems impossible to 
extract any meaning from indarja, literally ‘ the 
moon-bom / while andarja, the egg-bom, i. e. a 
bird, suppKes exactly what is wanted, nor is the 
alteration a very extensive one. The line Saje 
mano ponpavang rathe is translated ‘ prepared like 
the wind in the car of the apes,’ but a query is 
attached and I would suggest as a more intelligi¬ 
ble rendering ‘ fleet as the wind the birdlike cars, 
avang being taken as equivalent to Jchag,. ‘ moving 
in the air,’ Le. a bird. 
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for tumdn, jmd Miab the reading choM given in 

some of tlie MSS. is letter Ihsn imt: I woaid 
tlien render *tiie SMli fonii'«i four sqii&drGiis. 
*ilie Hue SdM GhmhM m mitaryaw is translated 
‘ tHeTangnard of tHe SMli crossed over ;* ball sto 
no, reason wlij Ohit^h simnM not 1» fefcea in its 
macii more ofevmns sen^ ss iHe rifer of t lmi; imiiie* 
wHen fee rendering wonid l» * fee Sllli cims^ 
fee Chinib,’ ,A little fartlier <m, fee en^gement in 
qnesiion is distincllj described. « li»¥ing taken 
pk^ a|.,iio great distance from LUior. In fee 
next Hne SuMbhali seems to me tHe ¥erb * gathered 
togefeer,’ rather than ‘ king of Samhhal/ 

S3.. {Kemittoj p. 20.) The astrological terms in 
this imssage ha¥e not, I think, !»eii quite correctly 
apprehended. Whene¥er it is required to draw a 
horoscope, or make any other similar calculation, 
fee irst piriimiaMj, 
fee construction of fee 
fi;giire in fee margin, 
which is called a knn- 
d a 1 i: fee T2 honses kilo 
wMch ii is dirided in¥»- 
..rifely follow one another 
:in fee order indicated by 
fee figtn«; fee first house 
ixaving fee sp«5ial n«ne of lang, while fee 
fonr centre hons^ via- 1, 4, 7^ and ICl, are c»li»- 
iively called kendra, and fee eight oalside 
hons^, wm, 2, \ 5, 6,8, 9,11,and 12, apoklima, 
fee Greek * d«lination.’ Further, in 

defennining an anspicaons 'dale there are five 
mattera to be considered: feeh a r, or day of the 
week; fee t i t h i, or lunar day; the a a fc s h a 
tr a or planet; the j o g a and fee k i r a n a. The 


pro¥e that the following is a preferable rendering : 
“The comimny of the eight Yoginis is aaapi- 
cionsly placed, and aaspiciems for battle is the Nak- 
shaim B li • r a a i. The i»iijimctioa of dapfitr 
the sun in the iiflls hoase and Mars in the tighfe 
hotfse are also auspicious for the king. Meiciiry 
falling wilMn the ieiicf ra is good for fighting, for Qtm 
who heBTs the marks of the trident and feicns cm 
his hand (an allttsion to the art of iMsiiaiitiy, #i* 
suM'udrikj^ At a faToambl© hour the grmfe 
marched forth with his forces, at snnrifid, with * cruel 
might’.*”' The meaning of the works tranjlated 
^ crncl mighl:’ is a little obscure. iC r d r is a tech¬ 
nical term for the three * miT planets, the Sms. 
Mars, and »d in this stiiae it stems Prof. 

Hoemie takes il: bat qa^tioBibly, tiace dim 
Mitriu has hmu s|xxified skhote as fa¥ 0 STibl« to 
th© king. As to the Yoginis, farther 
tion mfy ap^r n^smrj. They are Wie¥rf to 
be eight in iiainl»r and to <wapj in ii^wssion 
the different points of the compass, moring lo- 
getiier in a l»dy. It is anl nekj to &cc them w Imre 
them on the right hand, bat lack? to moTt in such » 
directfoa tlssc they are left is Ike rear or to fee left. 

34 {IMhx) So wbi nidli a¥adh adh 
mahaaMdM umI 
khtd i^p baailama 
Kmia bMt kfel 0h«ai 
two first lisfig ha?© hteti la fee 

IraasteioH, and the two ksI rendwrf * which ^ 
fee serrants of the lord mn deseril» M* pmm, 0 
brt5ther Cband T la fee firil Hae^ i»i 

*np und down;* atall, alwit;* la 

the ieeond the ^tcimtiTe 
Im snbstitated for hmild; ftnd Mmm li«l » fee 



bar and the t i I h i are giren in fee first lines of 
the stanm as * Tne'sday fee fifth*; the Hues that 
follow refer to fee three remaining |»rtieiilars. 
The text stands thus:— 

Ashia chakra jogiiii 
. Bhog, Bharani sadhi *4ri* . • 

Gam. panchami Babi panchami 
Asht Ukngai nrip blArL 
Eeindm B^adh.bhaiafe bhal 
Ear tristl chafcmimliya., 

Snbh ghariya rij l»r In Imr 
Chanhyan ndai krdrah. Mifa, 

■This is ■ rendertti by Prof.. Hoemle:—** A sh | a 
Ghakra Yogini and'fee transit of Bha- 
rani are anspidons for war; GnrnPanehami 
and Bawi Panchami* mm iiian^iciic»» for 
fee white-marked Ikum of fee Iwd. I n d m md 
Bndha make war prosp^ns wife fee feiteit 
and fee disc in feeir hands. An anspicioiis hour 
the king sdec^ied and nmrehoi forth; the Tiiianfc 
one at fee rising of Krnr.** The ezptoa&His 
that I ha¥e girm abore will, I think, suffice' to 


last Hue is ‘ which yon plmsc.*' !Rie 

ing mod style of espressioa will be r^in»»V 

^ by a Tcrs'c in l»lkd m««nre;—■ 

FfoiE hif^ and low '«iii ewe^wliw* 

Jfe eirtfy kiai rf w»yj. 

% .'cal mmM mhhm,mt hw iww; 

T#* whfeh yoa I 

Then fallow' the emblems, or simili lU I ' ' 

So the wurnor te;fe« ir^ ' 

So p»fc8 the warrior fc* fee'Cta # 

As mots om «irth M fmm 

and Hght. 

. So |wafeB the wmram fa 
As ^ fe^ lorn 

. .., Sofmtsthewwnfafir^iiw^ W 
As sife »«f»F thit the ai^ l« 

As Mthfd walows fa |f» 

CM*# 4 1 W4 
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ANECDOTE OE K4BIE SHAH. 


BY H. BLOCHMIHM, MJl.., 

la my last |»per cm * MaliamiEadaii Ohro- 
BOgrams’ I said that chronograms on coins were 
rare, and at the time of writing the essay I could 
only remember one instance. I have since found 
another in the »rly coinage of ITadtr Sh&i. 

When Tahmtep Qiili, in a.h, 1148 (a.b. 17S5), 
Bsnrp^ the throne under the name of HMir 
Shih, the customary chronograms were presented 
to him. Among them was an Arabic one— 

i?j ^ i 

al-Hiami fi waqa’a 

§m>d lies in what hm "happen^f 
and NMir ShSh was so pleased with the good 
omen which the chrono^gram, in his opinion, 
conYeyed, that he ordered it to be put on the 
reverse of his coins. Marsden gives a figure in 
his Nmmismata, and I saw also lately a few 
spemmmis brought by Capt. H. 0. Marsh from 
Hirat. The legend of the obverse of N4dir Shah’s 
coinages is (metre, Img rmmt }— 
oiixL« 

j 


CALCUTTA MADRAHAH . 

The mmqm one (iiMir) of €ke land ofirdn, and ike 
myrld-taMng sovereign, stamped wpon gold the name of 
Ms rule in the world. 

On the reverse the above chrono-gram will he 
! found, the lettera of which when added give 1148, 
the jmr of N4dir Shah’s aoc^sion. 

Bnt some y^rs later the people at court 
advised 1^’Mir Sh4h to omit the chronogram and 
change the reverse of the ccnns, because some 
wit had said that by tra.ns|K»iiig the first two 
letters, and writing 

e? J ^ ^ 

li hliaim 11 m4 wa(|a’a 
no good lies m what has happened, 

l^ple obtained a most inanspicions chronogram. 
Hadir Shah was very angry, especially as he could 
not; trace the perpetra^r of the joke, bnt he ordered 
the chronogram on his (X)mage to be discontinued. 
Hence all later c»ins of HMir ShMi have other 
Inverses.—JVom GhmUm AM Mutory of 

■ Fersmn LUero^re, mdMed ‘‘KkMnali i *Amirah,” 
SitJ voce Fdiz. 


BEEGAIil EOLEIiOEE—LEGEKDS EEOM DIHAJPIIE. 

, BY a H. DAM,ANT, EC.,S. EANGHJB. 


The Tolls of Goad Hat 
A very poor man named Sadn used to live 
near Goail Hat; he had a wife and seven child¬ 
ren whom he was obliged to feed and clotiie, but 
as he was a common oooly and received only two 
innrnmt .a, dfay the wus. iSiidr ihEy' were in. 

gxeal and never had more than half 

enough to eat. One day his wife said to him, 
^ Husband, I have sown a pnmpkin-plant and 
by good incfc it has borne twelve pnmpkms; 
take them to Gc^l BAt and sell them and buy 
food, and we will have miongh to eat to-day,” 
Sidn was very mnch. pleas^ to Imr and put 
tw^ve pumpMasin a M»§f on Ms 
. and, wmt to maarki^ 

How the ^ Gc^ MM* were 

wy mi in Ms twdve 

pumpkins were all taken away for toll, and 
whmi he built a shop in the market one of the 
B4]^ Mayi’s peons came and took it all away 
for rent, so he went to the chief men of the market 
and ^d, I brought tw^ve pumpkins to market 
and your ^mnls Inve i^m. ihem all away 


for toll; and I built a shop, which they have 
taken for rent and seized me and bron^fc me 
here : now I ask for jnsiioe.’^* As soon as they 
heard that, they said to a peon, “ Why do yon 
db^ your orders f take Ms ai.™! drive 

him away.” This was done and Sadn returned 
home in a ®ad plight and told his 'wife'what 
happened. She was very ootj, but after think¬ 
ing K>me iame she said, As all thes^ tolls are 
taken in the markel^ why should not wb take tolls 
too ?” Sadu replied, Quite right, yon have said 
well; &om to-morrow I will take tolls.” So the 
next market-day he tied a pagri on his head 
and put on a dlmii ten cobiis long, took a 
isi&A, five cnhiis Icmg in Ms hand, und inking 
two srarvanis wiHi h^ want to tl^ Hit. There 
pMnted Mb sMck befiire every shop and 
ordwei his servante to take-food j&tnneadi, 
and if msj <£li» shopi^jers asfcwi wlmt new 
toEMmswas, he would rejdyau^nly, Bo yon 

Th^ aE flmught ih^* 1» mw& Mlly be her 
wife’s broSwp, fir If 1» w«e he wc»ld mak 
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dare to commit sacli oppression, and take more 
of tkeir mercliftndise in addition to wlmt was 
taken for tlie eighteen different descriptioES of 
toll wMck alimdy existed. 

In tMs way Sadn collected toll for ten or 
twelve market-days, so tliat he Began to Eve at 
^ise and ways no longer in want. 

In the meantime the shopkeepers, not l»ing 
able to Bear the- oppr^ion of Rani Maji*s 
wife’s Brother any longer, made a petition 
against him. RM May! was a very learned and 
kind woman, and she thonght, What can the 


stupid people mam ? how mn a woimn have 
a wife’s Brother ? nevertheless th^ <mm^t have 
come to me for protection witlioiit Mm© grsod 
rayaon.” So she said, I have a wife’s 

brothor. Bring Mm Before me.” SoSMmwas 
brought and, Being veiy much frightened, cover¬ 
ed his feceand folded his hands and said, **Toar 
Majesiy, £ret he^* mj Me and then deride.” 
So Rini May! heard Ma whole stoiy mud then 
said, From tMs time all Mis are aMslshed in 
OoiS Hit except the tol of mj wife’s taithcr.” 
And this is the custom to tMs day. 


■A STBAHGl MODI Of f ORTUmTEIiliIYO. 

BY ¥. N. TIBBMAhACHABYAB, MAISUB COMMISSJOS. 


The singular custom which forms the sTiBja3t ; 
of tliTs papear ,is one of the innisineraBle ex¬ 
pedients wMch the natnrM tenden^ of hnamn 
natnre to imfold the Mure of a man’s Hfe 
has sugg^l^- B B not confined to the 
table-land of Maisnr, Bat prevaiis torcwiglMHit : 
Scnthem India. If a girl doas nrii Berome 
pnbo^o^t the •nfanW! agB, or a ycnnig woman 
do^ not hmmm a mother for scane jmm 
after cxmsioiiiDaHon of hm* jnSirTOge, it is a 
matter of grief to her mothmr, or otte nmt^ 
inte^toi in her, who sett alxiiit ascwMning 
the fetnre prcwperis of her yonthfiil rriaMom 
By the foEowing method:—On a given lucky 
day, mrly in the moming, the mother or other 
relation, having a hiisl»nd living at the tinie 
(for widows cmmk take part in any anspicions 
eacemoni^), takes knnkm (red powder wi& 
wMch Hindu females mark their forehwis}, 
powdw^ tormerh^ B^ Mmm and n«i ^th 

to the plant cAlfed WnmoMi In KanMi^ (JMmm 
f(Mhma) . Sweeping the spot mi wMoh slamB 

stonds, and spimding thereon oowdnng and 
i water, the atom of the plant is mbhed with the 
I colonred powders, md tetri, with a ixsnple i 
■ of fimite or a piec» of ja^ery, m ^ mm may : 
be, is cheered to it; and il is invited to attfflid 
tihe hoM© <ff &e for m^ls, m if it wm 

a Iwng or hmMm fo-wt <»|»Ble of 

ite plwl me and 

BrcmgM heme with aB Basle^ On© or 

more of A© frMtt are cut with a knife. The 
right tedvw of the firnite aie thrown away 
nnlneky, and a sbMI quantify et Ite rf 


the left haliw, mj a is taken 

out and grimad with firwh mill: till the whole 
Imiamm a tMn lif udd. Then it is strmiaad in 
a clean riotB, Mid kept imiy to te swadfewei 
off in » drtngM. The weman or girl to Be 
operated upon anoints, herself and takes a 
warm teth, and tefers ter system hM 
down from the 'effect of tte l»tli she is mule 
to sit m the thmWA wd » that to' 

drink off the dmsghi im ter, Ite 

fenale Mend «»re t© p5iir it down ter 

thr«.k and to put a tetri-I««f over her teegae, 
^ it shcmli te By the tomcB of ti» 

dwiiigM. TMs done, the ^ti«t k mmi with 
withomi Ml m Mlk, mi ilso ' 

Brinjil curry, mi w pat to tei. 

Her afeep iom nci Iwt long, and, the 
|wraltoii having th» ti*e op^i»tod on tte 
^tem, file gets ap and tegins to rave ami pky 
^ pranks of m inmne msing^ however, 

oily irisA fwil» to hm sex. H«r teir m 
fif kimte ij fe dr«^»d with a Msh §M% 
docirf with wnamento *s on fc fativ# oix^ 
aoa. Female mUUBmMmmmiwdf wmmt gmxi 
over ter, Iwl she shohid mn riwEt mwl. She 
emtehes hold of anjtMaag, oftona doll 

hw dispell ly iight-wtiEij and »B$ si Btr 
oMM, and cAen plaji the part of a 
molter, not ni»c5Co«.^!ii^ mth mm^rnmni » 
pr^kaw. If toe actiiM rftit pitfeat ^ » 
djrecW, th^ vm token for a riftt 

of hw bromiBg * pMiIo mcrth«r «^Mly; 
Isat CB- tte otter hand, sh© ^ 

oflem do, w •citow, 

ihej met itlem to ®Bgw iU. Sa ^ ^ 

r«h^ &t n crawKltod m m oratfc 
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credulous and ignorant neighbours, who assem¬ 
ble on the occasion, as to whether they shall ob¬ 
tain the object of tlieir -wislies. Any replies the 
patient gives are often believed with the credit 
due to a prophecy. The inflaence of the prepara¬ 
tion l^ts generally twenty-four hours or there¬ 
abouts, at the end of which it safcsides, and the 
patient will have to be kept upon good and cooling 
food of aiitibilions properties for weeks. But 


it often happens with persons of bilious consti- 
taticnis that the intoxication lasts for twice that 
period or more, in which case the juice of the 
root of brinjal is prescribed as an antidote 
apiinst the evil effects of the infura. The 
females believe as an article of faith that this 
operation cures them of uterine and other pains 
which are detrimental to conception or develop¬ 
ment of the system. 


COSEESPOI^^DEHC'E. 


THE YI^IlGABH IE'SCBIPTIOX. 

To the Edifor of the Imiimi AniiquarfjT ; 

Sm,—Allow me to make a final remark on the | 
A^isalgadli inscription, which Mr. Eeliatsek has i 
again brought up in the Antiquary (p. 265). Mr. | 
IXairae, C. S., has since very kindly favoured me ! 
with the very transcript which Mr. Behafcsek used, | 
—the facsimile in Graham's Accmni qf KoHufpur. | 
The correct reading is— i 


as' I 

iJh/ ; 

The hiisimss qf ilie world is mtirely (de^efideui} j 

enm-gy: ; 

This Burj i Eaulat was comphtsd im sheqi. | 

Tf tlwii tsisliest to hmio its date, j 

Sfiij %ow Us date lies m the words Burji Baidai. j 

The second line is an allmsioii to some legend | 
connected with the building of the fort. * In sleep’' j 
^ in one night.* All big torts, here in | 
Bengad too, are said to have been built by Devs i 
or heroes in on© night, during sleep, i,e, very i 
quickly, I 

H. Blochmaiw. ! 

Madrasah College, | 

Calaifta, 2»d S^i&mher 1874. ! 


OH UDIAH CHEOHOliOGT. 

To ilm Edli<yr of the ‘^Indian 
As Professor Bhintlarkar, in his letter in the 
1/id. Aiit (p, SOS) wiihdmws his accusation that 
I had overlooked the difficulty of filling up 272 
jmr& with the reigns of the first six Bhatirkas* 
while he admits thsit his language might hmr that 
construction, there is an ©ud of any person;ril 
question b8tw<^n ns. I indeed wonld never hav®- 
stated the case in a peisonal format all, had there^ 
been any other mode of bringing it forward, Tto^ 


one c|uestioii that interested me, or interests the 
public, is to know whether the Balabhi kings did 
or did not date their grants from the Balabhi era, 
A.o. 318. As at the end of his paper Professor 
Bhamiirkar admits to the fullest extent that they 
did so, we are perfectly agreed on this point; while 
as lie never disputed that the Gupta kings dated 
their inscriptions from the saine era, we are in 
accord on these two crucial points of Indian 
mediasva! chronology. There may be still details 
to be rectified and minor difficulties to be removed 
before this is as clear to others as it has always 
been to me, and now is to Professor Bhandarkar; 
but if lie will continue tO' use his opportunities 
with the same zeal and intelligence as he has 
hitherto shown I have no doubt that these will 
soon be cleared away. 

MeanwIiOe I am delighted to see that in a 
paper he sent home to the late Oriental Congress, 
the Professor has done a good deal towards settling 
another disputed point in Indim chronology. 
His improved tmnslations of the H4sik mve- 
iii.scriptioii 5 , and the imsoning he d^uc»B from 
them, make it tolembly ci«ir that the Saka kings 
dated their coins and inscriptions from the Saka 
era ad. 78, and not from the Yikramaditya Sam- 
vat 57 B.C., as I was inclined to believe might be 
the case. This l>eing so, it now only remains to 
find out when the Yikramidityaera'was first estab¬ 
lished—^not certainly, as far as we can now see, 
before the age of Bhoja—^and what event took 
plKj© 57 years before Christ which could have 
given rise to that date l»ing fixed upon for so im¬ 
portant a coinmeiiioratioii. These, however, are 
idle quwticms in compHrisoii with the gimt 
epochal dates alluded to above, whose determiim- 
tioa s»ms to me essential for a right comprehen¬ 
sion cff the medwevid histoiy of India, and stiE 
more so for the architectural sequenre of its 
bufidings, which, with these oorrttjfcions, now swma 
cl«r and InMligihie. 

IsniGW^ ift Ww. 1874 


Jas» FrasuffiCM. 
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Taittiriyas ......... 

................ 134 

Taghlakib4d ... 

..... 113 

! Tarddimmina 

79, i;:i, 1S7-S 


.112 114 

Taghrii,... 

147 

^ Wasii 

. 214 

, ,, , r 

Tajpur . 

62,123, 124, 146 

Tukarama ... 

. 223 

1 Titetra Komgars ... 

............ 195 

Talabda.. 

.. 2m 

Tuktodar...................... 

. 193 

1 TisudeTi,..,. .. 

M 

TalajS. .. 

................ 194 



1 Tattelutta ............ 

......... 333-4 

Talesar.. .. 

... 116 

Uchahara, ...................... 

..... 255 

WazirpAr 

............ m 

Talismanic Cup.... 

. .....12, 36 

Uchh, Ujaii. . .. ...» . 

. 115 

‘ Feda 

....... 132,237 

•Balwaiidi .. 

.. 294, 298 

Udayagiri......... 

...... 62 

j Fedtlii^as ... 

........... 134 

Tambad K4s4ras .. 

... 75 

Udayapur... .. . . . 

109, 231 

Teliia custom..,...,.. 


Tangon,... .. 

... 123 

Udney, Geo. .. 


Telikr 

37-9 

Taujor . 


DdaiMlkolto ................ 

,.•••• S4 

YelMiir ... 

............. 124 

Tanur . 

.. 214 

Udupi 

..... SI 0 

V«a ... 




Dgras 

..... 324 

i Yeurtnumiii Y«afi4wfihti*ain . 152 

, tit.i 

nP^T'tlrli oma 


TTiab TTfhh ... ..n-.-..** 

..... 115 

Ymlakoff, M. 


Tarikiis . 

............215-219 

Uifaiii IJjiayiiiL.............. 

158,154 

Yeriwal .. 

............ W'l 

Tarissa Cliurcli ... 

.. 310 

Umi ModacM... - 

..... 99 

Wemmi&m->Jdimia ... 

............ 61 

Tinia... 

.. 115 , 

IJmrili...... 

m,m 

TidMt|i ............... 


Tai^r M4ruf Elhan 

..17-19 

Umri ... 

....231-2 

Tidiils 

15 

Teiicliedi .. 

.. 210 


..... 77 

■Yidur 


TeHs. 

........76,184 

Wpamiskeds . 44 ......,.....-.*.. 


Tidy»i»gar............ 


Telugu Ballads..... 

.. 1-6 

IJpeadr^apla................. 

..... 272 

Yidjtranya MMhars 

............ 194 

T^tasseriia ......... 

..... 214 

Dr-do-mak 

..... 84 

Tijayadurga ......... 


(TraikaM) 

......125-6,1^-7 

.............. 

..... 1« 

Yijaymia^m.. 

. 5 

Tdarwlt ............ 





............ m 

........ 


Va^baiiTw&faM 1^, 1% IW 

Fife*# eMfil# . 

m 


.. m 

Wapis .. 


Yilam** * w*. 


•nwM ....—.. 
























































































































































IMBEX. 


. ^ 

findtjasakti.' 

Yira Varman .... 

Virajas ...».*. 

■Viraiaji...... ^ 

'Y'ixaxaliBTa Asari 

-vmiA ...... 

Visalia Muni. 

Yis%ad Inscription-5^65, 

Visbnu 24, 2S7,241, 25S, 306, 


Tislinugopa ITaniMa • 
Tisbnu TarddliaBa . 
Tribaspati' 


Trajavadha... ' 

. 237 

Weber, Prof..--——•••**••*•• " * _ 
Wbeeler,T. ^ 

... m 

YadaYas . 

y^Jnaseiii.. 

Yajurvedis ....— 

Yakd^so...*.. 

Takshas . l/‘i,l80 

Tasodd . ^ 

Yasovigralia ... ^ 

Yavanas .. 


Yemen .. ' 

Yezdegird ... 

Yezidis ................ 

Yoga .137, m 

Yogmis 

Yuddhislitbira 162,16-4-5,170, 


Yule, Col ........ 

Yusuf Babban 
Zaitun ......... 

Z^unorin ....■ 

Zandiq .......... 

Zaraltun .. 

ZMbar ... 


EUATA in YOL. Ill- 


Page 21 a BOtet, ^ 10. /O’- read 

* Poncsaux.* 

31 i, Bae 16, afler ‘ merit’ i^aseri *. 

„ „ 17,/er*readt- _ , i 


33 I I 

3»\ „18,#w‘pSMii*’i»*sri‘«^’ _ 

T€cid * ^lalsiarasar. 

„ 39, for '-furrj** reui ‘ fuszy.’ 

47 \ „ 5 from •bottom, /or ‘AKberi’ read 
* AkbarL’ 

^ S. „ 28,/or • Pmlajia? read ‘ Tafl^’ 

4 1_. 


143 ,, 18 , omit flm period after‘Yishsm.’ 

165 6,.. 4 from bottoin,/or‘as to aa’raad 


174 6, 34 & 40, drie ‘ and ‘ 6.’ 


176 a, line 1, pr^ ‘ TOI.’ hefm-e ‘ With.’ 
im a, „ 13 & 8 from bottom,/or ‘ BauthU' reau 
‘ Bantbali.’ 

212 a, „ 24, for 182-186 read 209-212. 

213 a, „ 3 & 23/or 183 read 210. 

„ „ 28 „ 183 „ 209. 

2146, „20 „ 183 „ 209. 

206 a, „ 26,/or ‘ important’ read * an important. 
225 a, note* for‘p. 188’ read ‘p-184.’ 

235 b, note *, last three lines of this note belong 
to tbe text. 

255d,line 7,/ort^«ad^. 

„ 22,34 & 30,/or ‘ YezdejM’ read • x ez- 
degird.’ 

2576, „ 40 i/or‘whicoh’read ‘which.’ ^ 

261 o, „ 16,/)r ‘hferscM’ read ‘ Nersehi.’ 

2716, „ Ttr<m bottom, after ‘ Pravarasmia’ 
mBeri a comma. 


on «MtWIrl^Ar^ r&nd * 







































